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To  the  Right  Honourable 

THOMAS 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Lord  Rofs  of  Kendal, 
Par,  Fitzhugh,  Marmion,  St.  Quintin,  and 
Shurland ;  Lord  Prefldent  of  His  Majeftys  moft 
Honourable  Pri-vy-Coimcil,  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  of  South-  Wales. 

.My  LORD, 

I^JHIS  Treatife,  which  is  grown  up 
under  your  Lordfhip's  Eye,  and  has 
ventured  into  the  World  by  your 
Order,  does  now,  by  a  natural 
kind  of  Right,  come  toyourLord- 
{hip  for  that  Protection,  which  you 
feveral  Years  fince  promifed  it.  'Tis  not  that  I 
think  any  Name,  how  great  foever,  fet  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  a  Book,  will  be  able  to  cover  the  Faults 
are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  in  Print  mud  ftand 
and  fall  by  their  own  Worth,  or  the  Reader's  Fan- 
cv.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  defired  for 
Truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced  Hearing,  no  body 
is  more  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than  your  Lord- 
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fhip,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  fo  intimate  an 
Acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  Recef- 
fes.  Your  Lordfhip  is  known  to  have  fo  far  ad- 
vanced your  Speculation  in  the  moft  abftract  and 
general  Knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
Reach,  or  common  Methods,  that  your  Allowance 
and  Approbation  of  the  Defign  of  this  Treatife, 
will  at  leaft  preferve  it  from  being  condemn'd  with- 
out Reading;  and  will  prevail  to  have  thofe  Parts 
a  little  weigh'd,  which  might  otherwife,  perhaps, 
be  thought  to  deferve  no  Confideration,  for  being 
fomewhat  out  of  the  common  Road.  The  Imputa- 
tion of  Novelty  is  a  terrible  Charge  amongil:  thofe 
who  judge  of  Men's  Heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
Perukes,by  theFafhion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be 
right,  but  the  received  Doctrines.  Truth  fcarce 
ever  yet  carried  it  by  Vote  any  where  at  its  firft  Ap- 
pearance :  New  Opinions  are  always fufpected,and 
ufually  oppofed,  without  any  other  Reafon,  but 
becaufe  they  are  not  already  common.  But  Truth, 
likeGold,is  not  the  lefs  fo  for  being  newly  brought 
out  of  the  Mine.  'Tis  Trial  and  Examination  muii 
give  it  Price,  and  not  any  antique  Fafhion  :  And 
though  itbe  not  yet  current  by  the  public  k  Stamp; 
yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  Nature,  and  is 
certainly  not  the  lefs  genuine.  Your  Lordfhip  can 
givegreat  and  convincing  Inftances  of  this,  when- 
ever you  pleafe  to  oblige  the  Publick  with  fome  of 
thofe  large  andcomprehenfiveDifcoveriesyou  have 
made  of  Truths  hitherto  unknown,  unlefs  to  fome 
few,  from  whom  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed 
not  wholly  to  conceal  them.  This  alone  were  a 
fy  fncient  Reafon,  were  there  no  other,  why  I  fhould 
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dedicate  thisE^' to  your  Lordfhip;  and  its  having 
lbme  little  Correfpondence  withfbme  Parts  of  that 
nobler  and  vaflSyftem  of  theSciencesyourLordfhip 
has  made  fo  new,  exact,  and  inftructive  a  Draught 
of,  I  think  it  Glory  enough,  if  yourLordfTiip  per- 
mit me  to  boaft,  that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen  in- 
to fome  Thoughts  not  wholly  different  from  yours. 
If  your  Lordfhip  think  fit,  that,  by  your  Encou- 
ragement, this  fhould  appear  in  the  World,  I  hope 
itmaybeaReafon,  fome  time  or  other,  to  lead  your 
Lordfhip  farther ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  fay, 
that  you  here  give  the  World  an  Earnefr.  of  fome- 
thing,  that,  if  they  can  bear  with  this,  will  be 
truly  worth  their  Expectation.  This,  my  Lord, 
{hews  what  a  Prefent  I  here  make  to  your  Lordfhip ; 
jufl  fuch  as  the  poor  Man  does  to  his  rich  and 
great  Neighbour,  by  whom  the  Basket  of  Flowers, 
or  Fruit,  is  not  ill  taken,  though  he  has  more  Plen- 
ty of  his  own  Growth,  and  in  much  greater  Per- 
fection. Worthlefs  Things  receive  a  Value,  when 
they  are  made  the  Offerings  of  Refpect,  Efteem, 
and  G  ratitude :  Thefe  you  have  given  me  fo  mighty 
and  peculiar  Reafons  to  have,  in  the  higheft,  De- 
gree, for  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  they  can  add  a 
Price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  proportionable 
to  their  own  Greatnefs,  I  can  with  Confidence  brag, 
I  here  make  your  Lordfhip  the  richeft  Prefent  you 
ever  received.  This  I  am  fure,  I  am  under  the 
greatefl  Obligations  to  feek  all  Occafions  to  ac- 
knowledge a  long  Train  of  Favours  I  have  receiv- 
ed from  your  Lordfhip  ;  Favours,  though  great 
and  important  in  themfelves,  yet  made  much 
more  fo  by  the  Forwardnefs,  Concern,  and  Kind- 
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iiefs,  and  other  obliging  Circumftances,  that  ne- 
ver failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this,  you 
are  pleafed  to  add  that  which  gives  yet  more 
Weight  and  Relifh  to  all  the  reft :  You  vouchfafe 
to  continue  me  in  fome  Degrees  of  your  Efteem, 
and  allow  me  a  Place  in  your  good  Thoughts;  I 
had  almoft  faid  Friend  (hip.  This,  my  Lord,  your 
Words  and  Actions  fo  conftantly  mew  on  all  Oc- 
cafions,  even  to  others  when  1  am  abfent,  that  it 
is  not  Vanity  in  me  to  mention  what  every  body 
knows :  But  it  would  be  want  of  good  Manners, 
not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many  are  Witneffes- 
of,  and  every  Day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to  your 
Lordfhip  for.  I  with  they  could  as  eafily  affift  my 
Gratitude,  as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and 
growing  Engagements  it  has  to  your  Lordlhip. 
This  I  am  lure,  I  mould  write  of  the  Underjland- 
hig  without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely 
fenfible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this 
Opportunity  to  teftify  to  the  World,  how  much 
1  am  oblig'd  to  be,  and  how  much  I  am, 


My  LORD, 

Dcrfet-X2ourt,   24th 
of  May,   1689. 

Tour  Lordfiifs 


Moji  Humble,  and 

Moji  Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN    LOCKE. 


THE 


EPISTLE 


T  O     T  H  E 


READER. 


Reader, 


in 


HE  R  E  put  into  thy  Hands,  what  has 
been  the  Diver/ion  of  fome  of  my  idle  and 
heavy  Hours  :  If  it  has  the  good  Luck  to 
prove  fo  of  any  of  thine ',  and  thou  hajl  but 
half  fo  much  Plcafure  in  reading,  as  I  had 
thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  Money ,  as  I  do 
Miftake  not  this,  for  a  Com- 


riting  it, 
my  Pains,    ill  beftowed. 

mendation  of  my  Work  ;  nor  conclude,  becaufe  I  was  pleafed 
with  the  Doing  of  it,  that  therefore  I  am  fondly  taken  with 
it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at  Larks  and  Spar- 
rows, has  no  lefs  Sport,  though  a  ?nuch  lefs  conjiderabh 
Quarrx,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  Game:  And  he  is  lit* 
tie  acquainted  with  the  Subjeel  of  this  Treatife,  the 
UNDERSTANDING,  who  does  not  know,  that 
as  it  is  the  moft  elevated  Faculty  of  the  Soul,  fo  it  is  e?nployed 
with  a  greater  and  more  conflant  Delight,  than  any  of 
the  other.  Its  Searches  after  'truth,  are  a  Sort  of  Hawk~ 
ing  and  Hunting,    wherein  the  very  Purfuit  makes  a  great 
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Part  of  the  Pleafure.  Every  Step  the  Mind  takes  in  its 
Progrefs  towards  Knowledge,  makes  fome  Difcovery,  which 
is  not  only  new,  but  the  beji  too,  for  the  Time  at  leaft. 

For  the  Under/landing,  like  the  Eye,  judging  of  Objefls 
cttly  by  its  own  Sight,  cannot  but  be  -plea-fed  with  what  it 
difcovers,  having  lefs  Regret  for  what  has  efcaped  it,  be- 
caufe  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he  who  has  raifed  himfelf  above 
the  Alms-Basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  Scraps 
ofbeggd  Opinions,  fets  his  own  Thoughts  on  Work,  to  find 
and  follow  Truth,  will  Whatever  he  lights  on)  not  mifs 
the  Hunter'* s  Satisfaction  ;  every  Moment  of  this  Purfuit 
will  reward  his  Pains  with  fome  Delight,  and  he  will  have 
Reafon  to  think  his  Time  not  ill  fpent,  even  when  he  can- 
not much  boafl  of  any  great  Acquijition. 

This,  Reader,  is  the  Entertainment  of  thofe  who  let 
loofe  their  own  Thoughts,  and  follow  than  in  writing -, 
which  thou  ought  eft  not  to  envy  them,  fince  they  afford  thee 
an  Opportunity  of  the  like  Diverfwn,  if  then  wilt  make 
life  of  thy  own  Thoughts  in  reading.  'Tis  to  themy  if  they 
are  thy  own,  that  I  refer  my  felf :  But  if  they  are  taken 
npon  Trufl  from  others,  'tis  no  great  Matter  what  they  are* 
they  not  following  Truth,  but  fome  meaner  Confideration : 
And  'tis  not  worth  while  to  be  concerned,  what  he  fays  or  v 
thinks,  who  fays  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  direcled  by  ano- 
ther. If  thou  judgejl  for  thy  felf ,  I  know  thou  wilt  judge 
candidly ;  and  then  I  fl.uill  not  be  harmed  or  offended, 
whatever  be  thy  Cenfure.  For  though  it  be  certain,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  Treatife,  of  the  Truth  whereof  I 
am  not  fully  perfuaded  -,  set  I  confider  my  felf  as  liable  to 
Miflakes,  as  I  can  think  thee,  and  know  that  this  Book 
iiuft  Jfand  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  Opinion  I  have 
of  it,  but  thy  own.  If  thou  findefl  little  in  it  new  or  infiru- 
tlivs  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it.  It  was  not 
7neantfor  thofe  that  had  already  maflered  this  Subjecl,  and 
made  a  thorough  Acquaint ance  with  their  own  Underftand- 
ing;  but  for  my  own  Information,  and  the  Satisfaction  of 
a,  few  Friends,  who  acknowledged  themfelves  not  to  have 
fiifficisn'J.y  conjidcred  it.  Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with 
z  tb: 
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the  Hiftory  of  this  Efiay,  IJhould  tell  thee,  that  five  or  fix 
friends  meeting  at  my  Chamber,  and  difceurfing  on  a  Sub- 
ject very  remote  from  this,  found  themfelves  quickly  at  a 
Stand,  by  the  Difficulties  that  rofe  on  every  Side.  After 
we  had  a  zvhile  puzzled  our  felves,  without  coming  any 
rtearer  a  Refolution  of  thefe  Doubts  which  perplexed  us, 
it  came  into  my  Thoughts,  that  we  took  a  wrong  Courfc ; 
and  that,  before  we  fet  our  [elves  upon  Enquiries  of  that 
Nature,  it  was  necejfary  to  examine  our  own  Abilities,  and 
fee  what  Objecls  our  Under  ft  andings  were,  or  were  not  fi- 
led to  deal  with.  This  I propofed  to  the  Company,  who  all 
readily  affented  ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed,  that  this 
foould  be  our  frft  Enquiry.  Some  hafly,  and  undigefled 
Thoughts  en  a  Subjecl  I  had  never  before  confdered,  which 
I  fet  down  againfl  our  next  Meeting,  gave  the  frft  Entrance 
into  this  Difcouvfrnchicfthaving  been  thus  begun  by  Chance, 
was  continued. by  Intreaty  \  written  by  incoherent  Parcels-, 
end,  after  •  long  Intervals  of  Negletl,  refim'd  again,  as 
my  Humour  or  Occafons  permitted ;  and  at  laft,  in  a 
Retirement,  where  an  Attendance  en  my  Health  gave  me 
Lcifure,  it  was  brought  into  that  Order  thou  nowfeefi  it. 

This  difcontinued  Way  of  Writing  7nay  have  occafor.- 
ed,  befdes  others,  two  contrary  Faults,  viz.  that  too  little 
and  too  much  may  be  faid  in  it.  If  thou  findefl  any  Thing 
wanting,  IJhall  be  glad,  that  what  I  have  writ  gives 
thee  any  Defre,  that  I  fioidd  have  gone  farther  :  If  it 
fesms  too  much  to  thee,  thou  may  ft  blame  the  Subjetl  -,  for 
when  I  frft  put  Pen  to  Paper,  I  thought  all  Ipould  have- 
to  fay  on  this  Matter,  wculd  have  been  contained  in  one 
Sheet  of  Paper  ;  but  the  farther  I  went,  the  larger  Pro- 
fpecllhod:  New  Difcoveries  led  me  fill  on,  and  fo  it 
grew  infenfbly  to  the  Bulk  it  now  appears  m.  I  will  not 
deny,  but  pojfbly  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  Com- 
pafs  than  it  is ;  and  that  fome  Parts  of  it  might  be  con- 
trailed  •,  the  Way  it  has  been  writ  in,  by  Catches,  and 
-many  long  Intervals  of  Interruption,  being  apt  to  caufe 
fome  Repetitions.  But  to  confefs  the  Truth.  I  am  now  too 
lazy,  or  too  bufy  to  make  it  fierier, 
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/  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own 
Reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let  it  go  .with  a  Fault,  fo 
apt  to  difguft  the  mojl  judicious,  who  are  always  the 
7iiceft  Readers.  But  they  who  know  Sloth  is  apt  to  con- 
tent itfelfwith  any  Excufe,  will  pardon  vie,  if  mine  has 
prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  very  good  one. 
I  will  not  therefore  alledge  in  my  Defence,  that  the  fame 
Notion,  having  different  Refpecls,  may  be  convenient  or 
neceffary  to  prove  or  illuflrate  fcveral  Parts  of  the  fame 
Difcourfe  ;  and  that  fo  it  has  happened  in  many  Parts 
of  this  :  But  waving  that,  I  Jh all  frankly  avow,  that  I 
have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  fame  Argument,  and 
expreffed  it  different  Ways,  with  a  quite  different  De- 
fign.  I  pretend  not  to  publifo  this  Effay  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  Men  of  large  Thoughts  and  quick  Apprehenfions ; 
to  fuch  Mafters  of  Knowledge,  Iprofefs  my  felf  a  Scholar, 
and  therefore  warn  them  before-hand  not  to  expeel  any 
Thing  here,  but  what,  being  fpun  out  of  my  own  courfe 
Thoughts,  is  fitted  to  Men  of  my  own  Size,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, it  will  not  be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  fome 
Pains  to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their  Thoughts  fome 
Truths,  which  ejlablifljed  Prejudice,  or  the  Abftraclnefs 
of  the  Ideas  themfelvcs,  might  render  difficult.  Some 
Objetls  had  need  be  turned  on  every  Side :  And  when  the 
lection  is  new,  as  I  confefs  fome  of  thefe  are  to  me,  or 
cut  of  the  ordinary  Road,  as  I  Jufpetl  they  will  appear  to 
others  -,  'tis  not  one  fimple  View  of  it,  that  will  gain  it 
Admittance  into  every  Under/landing,  or  fix  it  there  with 
a  clear  and  lafiinglmpreffion.  There  are  few,  I  believe, 
who  have  not  obferved  in  themfelves  or  others,  that  what 
in  one  Way  of  propojing  was  very  obfeure,  another  Way 
of  exprcjfng  it  has  made  very  clear  and  intelligible: 
Though  afterward  the  Mind  found  little  Difference  in  the 
Pkrafes,  and  wonder*  d  why  one  failed  to  be  under  food 
mere  than  the  other.  But  every  Thing  does  not  hit  alike 
upon  every  Man's  Imagination.  We  have  our  Under- 
fiandings  no  lefs  different  than  our  Palates  •,  and  he  that 
thinks  the  fame  Truth  Jhall  be  equally  relijh'd  by  every  one 
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in  the  fame  Drefs,  may  as  well  hope  to  feaft  every  one 
with  the  fame  fort  of  Cookery  :  'The  Meat  may  be  the 
fame,  and  the  Nourifhment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be 
able  to  receive  it  with  that  Seafoning  ;  and  it  muft  be 
drejfed  another  Way,  if  \ou  will  have  it  go  down  with 
feme,  even  of  flrong  Confiiiulions .  The  Truth  is,  thofe 
who  advifed  me  to  pablifh  it,  advifed  me,  for  this  Reafeon, 
to  publifh  it  as  it  is:  And  fence  I  have  been  brought  to 
let  it  go  Abroad,  I  defer e  it  fhould  be  underflocd  by  who- 
ever gives  himfelf  the  Pains  to  read  it.  I  have  feo  Utile 
Affection  to  be  in  Print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered  this 
Effay  might  be  of  feme  life  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has 
been  to  me  ;  I  fhould  have  confined  it  to  the  View  of  feme 
Friends,  who  gave  the  firfe  Occafeon  to  it.  My  appear- 
ing therefore  in  Print,  being  on  purpofee  to  be  as  ufeefed 
as  I  may,  I  think  it  neceffary  to  make  what  I  have  to 
fay,  as  eafy  and  intelligible  to  all  Sorts  of  Readers,  as  I 
can.  And  I  had  much  rather  the  Speculative  and  Quick- 
fighted  fejould  complain  of  my  being  in  feme  Parts  tedi- 
ous, than  that  any  one,  not  accuftomed  to  abftrall  Spe- 
culations, or  prepoffeffed  with  different  Notions,  fhould 
vnfeake,  or  not  comprehend  my  Meaning. 

It  will  poffibly  be  cenfured  as  a  great  Piece  of  Vanity 
or  Infolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  inferutl  this  our  know- 
ing Age,  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own,  that 
I  publifh  this  Effay  with  Hopes  it  -may  be  ufeful  to  others. 
But  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of  thofe,  who 
with  a  feigned  Mode  fly  condemn  as  ufelefs,  what  they 
themfelvcs  write,  7?ietlAnks  it  favours  much  more  of  Va- 
nity or  Infolence,  to  publifh  a  Book  for  any  other  End ; 
and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  Refpetl  he  owes  the  Pub- 
lick,  who  prints,  and  confidently  expetls  Men  Jhould 
read  that,  wherein  he  intends  not  they  fhould  meet  with 
any  Thing  of  Ufe  to  themfelvcs  or  others :  And  fhould 
nothing  elfie  be  found  allowable  in  this  Treatife,  yet  my 
Defegn  will  not  ceafe  to  be  fo,  and  the  .Goodnefs  of  my 
Intention  ought  to  be  feme  Excufie  for  the  IVorthlrfnefs  of 
myPrefent.     'I'i;   that  chiefly  which  fe cures  me  from  the 
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Fear  of  Cenfure,  which  I  expecl  not  to  efcape  more  than 
better  Writers.  Men's  Principles,  Notions,  and  Relifhes 
ere  fo  different,  that  it  is  bard  to  find  a  Book  which 
pleafes  or  difpleafes  all  Men.  I  acknowledge  the  Age 
we  live  in  is  not  the  lea  ft  knowing,  and  therefore  not 
the  mofi  eafy  to  be  fatisficd.  If  I  have  not  the  good 
Luck  to  pleafe,  yet  no  body  ought  to  be  offended  with  me. 
I  plainly  tell  all  my  Readers,  except  half  a  Dozen,  this 
Treatife  was  rot  at  firft  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore 
they  need  not  be  at  the  Trouble  to  be  of  that  Number.  But 
yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  it,  he 
may  do  it  fecurely:  For  I  Jh all  find  fome  better  way  of 
fpending  my  Time,  than  in  fuch  kind  of  Converfation. 
I  Jhall  always  have  the  Satisfaction  to  have  aimed  fin- 
cerely  at  Truth  and  Vfefulnrfs,  though  in  one  of  the  meaneft 
Ways.  The  Commonwealth  of  Learning  is  not  at  this 
T'ime  without  Maficr-builders,  whafe  mighty  Defigns,  in 
advancing  the  Sciences,  will  leave  lajling  Monuments  to 
the  Admiration  of  Pofle'rity  :  But  every  one  muft  not 
hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham  ;  and  in  an  Age 
that  produces  fuch  Majfers,  as  the  Great — Huygenius, 
and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with  feme  other  of 
that  Strain  -,  'tis  Ambition  enough  to  be  employed  as  an 
Under- Labourer  in  clearing  Ground  a  little,  and  remo- 
ving fome  of  the  Rubbijh  that  lies  in  the  Way  to  Know- 
ledge ;  which  certainly  had  been  very  ranch  more  advan- 
ced in  the  World,  if  the  Endeavours  of  ingenious  and  in- 
duflrious  Men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the  learn- 
ed but  frivolous  Uje  of 'uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelligible 
Terms,  introduced  into  the  Sciences,  and  there  made  an 
Art  of,  to  that  Degree,  that  Philofophy,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  true  Knowledge  of  Things,  was  thought  unfit,  or 
incapable  to  be  brought  into  well-bred  Co?npany,  and 
■polite  Converfation.  Vague  and  infignificant  Forms  of 
Speech,  and  Abufe  of  Language,  have  fo  long  pafifed  for 
Myfteries  of  Sciences  ;  and  hard  or  m'uapplfd  Words, 
with  little  or  no  Aieaning,  have,  by  Prejlription,  fuch  a 
Right  to  h  mifiaken  for  deep  Learning,    and  Heighth  of 
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Speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  perfuade,  either 
thofe  who  /peak,  or  thofe  who  hear  'cm,  that  they  ars 
but  the  Covers  of  Ignorance,  and  Hindrance  of  true 
Knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  Sanctuary  of  Vanity 
and  Ignorance,  will  be,  I  fuppofe,  fome  Service  to  Hu~ 
man  Underjlanding  :  'Though  Jo  few  are  apt  to  thinks 
they  deceive  or  are  deceived  in  the  Ufe  of  IVords  ;  or  that 
the  Language  of  the  Sett  they  are  of,  has  any  Faults  in 
it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or  corrected  ;  that  I  hope 
IJhall  be  pardon' d,  if  I  have  in  the  third  Book  dwelt  long 
on  this  Subjecl,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  fo  plain,  that 
neither  the  Inveteratenefs  of  the  Mi/chief  nor  the  Preva- 
lency  of  the  Fajhion,  Jhall  be  any  Excufe  for  thofe,  who 
will  not  take  care  about  the  Meaning  of  their  own  IVords, 
and  will  not  fuffer  the  Signifcancy  of  their  Expreffons  to  be 
enquired  into. 

I  have  been  told,  that  a  fhert  Epitome  of  this  Treatife, 
which  was  printed  e<$88,  was  by  fome  condemned  with- 
out reading,  becaufe  innate  Ideas  were  denied  in  it;  ihey 
too  hafiily  concluding,  that  if  innate  Ideas  were  not  fup- 
pofed,  there  would  be  little  left,  either  of  the  Notion  or 
Proof  of  Spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  Offence  at  the 
Entrance  of  this  Treatife,  l/balldejire  him  to  read  it  tho- 
rough i  and  then  I  hope  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  ta- 
king away  falfe  Foundations,  is  not  to  the  Prejudice,  but 
Advantage  of  Truth ;  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered 
fo  nmch,  as  when  mixed  with,  cr  built  on  Falfhood.  In 
the  fecond  Edition,  I  added  asfolloweth : 

The  Bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing 
of  this  Second  Edition,  which  he  has  promifed,  by  the 
Correclnefs  of  it,  /hall  make  amends  for  the  many  Faults 
committed  in  the  former.  He  defires  too,  that  it  fbcidd 
be  kmwn  that  it  has  one.  whole  new  Chapter  concerning 
Identity,  and  many  Additions  and  Amendments  in  other 
Places.  Thefe  I  mujl  inform  my  Reader  are  not  all  new 
Matter,  but  mojl  of  them  either  farther  Confirmation  of 
iihat  I  had  [aid,  cr  Explications,  to  prevent  others  being 
mjlaken  in  the  Scnfe  of  what  was  formcrh  printed,    and 

not 
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not  any  Variation  in  me  from  it  ;  I  m  it  ft  only  except  the  Al- 
teration I  have  made  in  Book  II.  Chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  writ  concerning  Liberty  and  the 
"Will,  /  thought  deferv'd  as  accurate  a  Fiezv,  as  J  was 
capable  of:  Thofe  Subjetls  having  in  all  Ages  excrcifed 
the  learned  Part  of  the  World,  with  Queftions  and  Diffi- 
culties, that  have  not  a  little  perplex' d  Morality  and  Di- 
vinity ;  thefe  Parts  of  Knowledge,  that  Men  are  moft  con- 
cerned to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  cloftcr  Infpetlion  into  the 
Working  of  Men's  Minds,  and  a  ftricler  Examination  of 
thofe  Motives  and  Views  they  are  turn'd  by,  I  have  found 
reafon  fbmewhat  to  alter  the  Thoughts  I  formerly  had  con- 
cerning that,  which  gives  the  la  ft  Determination  to  the 
"Will  in  aft  voluntary  Aclions.  This  I  cannot  forbear  to 
acknowledge  to  the  World  with  as  much  Freedom  and  Rea- 
dinefs,  as  I  at  firft  publifhed  what  thenfeem'd  to  me  to  be 
right  ;  thinking  my  felf  more  concern' d  to  quit  and  renounce 
any  Opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppofe  that  of  another,  when 
Truth  appears  againft  it.  For' tis  Truth  alone  I feek,  and 
that  will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whence 
forcer  it  comes. 

But  what  Forwardnefs  fever  I  have  to  refign  any 
Opinion  I  have,  or  to  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  wit, 
upon  the  ft r ft  Evidence  of  any  Error  in  it  -,  yet  this  I  muft 
cwn,  that  I  have  not  had  the  good  Luck  to  receive  any 
Light  from  thofe  Exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  Print 
againft  any  Part  of  my  Book  ;  nor  have,  from  any  Thing 
has  been  urged  againft  it,  found  reafon  to  alter  my  Senfe, 
in  any  of  the  Points  have  been  queftion'd.  IVhether  the 
Subjetl  I  have  in  hand  requires  often  more  Thought 
and  Attention  than  curfory  Readers,  at  lea  ft  fuch  as  are 
prepojfejjed,  are  willing  to  allow  ;  Or,  whether  any  Ob- 
fcurity  in  my  Expreffions  cafts  a  Cloud  over  it,  and  thefe 
Notions  are  made  difficult  to  others  Apprehenfion  in  my 
Way  of 'treating  them:  So  it  is,  that  my  Meaning,  I  find, 
is  often  miftaken,  and  J  have  not  the  good  Luck  to  be  every 
where  rightly  underftood.  There  are  fo  many  Inftances 
of  this,    that  I  think  it  juftice  to  my  Reader  and  my 
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fdf,  to  conclude,  that  either  my  Book  is  plainly  enough 
written  to  be  rightly  underjlood  by  thofe  who  perufe  it 
with  that  Attention  and  Indifference  which  every  one, 
who  will  give  himfelf  the  Pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ 
in  reading  -,  or  elfe,  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo  obfcurely, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Which  ever  of 
thefebe  the 'Truth,  'tis  ?ny  felf  only  am  affetled  thereby, 
and  therefore  I  Jhall  be  far  from  troubling  my  Reader 
with  what  I  think  might  be  fa  id,  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
fever -al  Objections  I  have  met  with,  to  Pajfages  here  arid 
there  of  my  Book  :  Since  I  perfuade  my  felf  that  he  who 
thinks  them  of  Moment  enough  to  be  concern  ed  whether 
they  are  true  or  falfe,  will  be  able  to  fee,  that  what  is 
fiid,  is  either  not  well  founded,  or  elfe  not  contrary  to  my 
Doclrine,  when  I  and  my  Oppofer  come  both  to  be  well 
underjlood. 

If  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  Thoughts  Jhould 
be  lofi,  have  publijh'd  their  Cenfures  of  my  Efiays  -,  with 
this  Honour  done  to  it,  „  that  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
an  Eflay  \  I  leave  it  to  the  Publick  to  value  the  Obliga- 
tion they  have  to  their  critical  Pens,  and  Jhall  not  wafte 
my  Reader's  Time  in  fo  idle  or  ill-natur'd  an  Employment 
of  mine,  as  to  leffen  the  Satisfaction  any  one  has  in  himfelf 
or  gives  to  others,  in  fo  hafiy  a  Confutation  of  what  I  have 
written. 

The  Bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  Edition  of  my 
Eflay,  gave  me  Notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  Lei- 
fure,  make  any  Additions  or  Alterations  I  JhGuld  think  ft. 
Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  adverlife  the  Reader, 
that  befides  fever  al  Corrections  I  had  made  here  and  there, 
there  was  one  Alteration  which  it  was  necejfary  to  mention, 
becaufe  it  ran  through  the  whcle  Book,  and  is  of  Conf- 
luence to  be  rightly  underjlood.  What  I  thereupon  faid, 
was  this : 

Clear  and  Diftincl  Ideas  are  Terms,  which  though 
familiar  and  frequent  in  Men's  Mouths,  I  havereafon 
to  think  every  one,  who  ufes,  does  not  perfectly  under/land. 
And  pojfibly  'tis  but  hire  and  there  one,    who  gives  him- 
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felf  the  Trouble  to  confider  them  Jo  far  as  to  know  what 
he  him/elf  or  others  precifely  mean  by  them  :  I  have 
therefore  in  moft  Places  chofe  to  pit  determinate  or  de- 
termined, injlead  of  clear  and  diftincl:,  as  more  likely 
to  direct  Men's  "Thoughts  to  my  Meaning  in  this  Matter. 
By  thofe  Denominations,  I  mean  feme  Object  in  the  Mindy 
and  confequently  determined,  i.  e.  fuch  as  it  is  there  feen 
and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I  think,  may  fitly  be  called 
a  determinate  or  determined  Idea,  when  fuch  as  it  is  at 
any  Time  objectively  in  the  Mind,  and  fo  determined 
there,  it  is  annex' a,  and  without  Variation  determined 
to  a  Name  or  articulate  Sound,  which  is  to  be  Jleddily  the 
Sign  of  that  very  fame  Objetl  of  the  Mind,  or  determinate 
Idea. 

To  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  deter- 
minate, when  applied  to  a  ftmple  Idea,  1 mean  that  fimple 
Appearance  which  the  Mind  has  in  its  View,  or  perceives 
in  it  felf ,  when  that  Idea  is  faid  to  be  in  it:  By  deter- 
minate, when  applied  to  a  complex  Idea,  I  mean  fuch 
an  one  as  confifls  of  a  determinate  Number  of  certain  fimple 
or  lefs  complex  Ideas,  join'd  in  fuch  a  Proportion  and  Si- 
tuation, as  the  Mind  has  before  its  View,  and  fees  in  it 
felf  when  that  Idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or  Jhoidd  be  prefent  in 
it,  when  a  Man  gives  a  Name  to  it :  I  fay  mould  be ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  fo 
careful  of  his  Language,  as  to  ufe  no  Word,  till  he  viezos 
in  his  Mind  theprecife  determined  Idea,  which  he  refolves 
to  make  it  the  Sign  of.  The  Want  of  this,  is  the  Caufe  of 
no  fmall  Obfcurity  and  Confufton  in  Men's  Thoughts  and 
Difcourfes. 

I  know  there  are  not  Words  enough  in  any  Language, 
te  anfwer  all  the  Variety  of  Ideas  that  enter  into  Men's 
Difcourfes  and  Reafonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
thai  when  any  one  ufes  any  Term,  he  may  have  in  his 
Mind  a  determined  Idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  Sign  of,* 
and  to  which  he  fbould  keep  it  Jleddily  annex' d,  during 
that  prefent  Difccurje.     Where  be  does  net,  or  cannot  do 

this. 
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this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear  or  diftincl:  Ideas :  hTis 
plain  bis  are  not  fo  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expected 
nothing  but  Obfcurity  and  Confufion,  where  fuch  'Terms  are 
?nadeufeof,  'which  have  not  fuch  a  precife  Determination. 

Upon  this  Ground  I  have  thought  determined  Ideas  a 
Way  of  Speaking  lefs  liable  to  Miftake,  than  clear  and  di- 
ftincl: :  And  where  Men  have  got  fuch  determined  Ideas 
of  all  that  they  reafon,  enquire,  or  argue  about,  they  will 
find  a  great  Part  of  their  Doubts  and  Difputcs  at  an  End. 
The  greatejl  Part  of  the  ghiejlions  and  Controverfies  that 
■perplex  Mankind,  depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain 
Ufe  of  Words,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  indetermined  Ideas, 
which  they  are  made  to  ft  and  for  \  I  have  made  choice  of 
thefe  Terms  to  ftgnify,  i .  Some  immediate  Objecl  of  the 
Mind,  which  it  perceives  and  has  before  it,  diftincl  from 
the  Sound  it  ufes  as  a  Sign  of  its  2.  That  this  Idea,  thus 
determined,  i.  e.  which  the  Mind  has  in  it  felf,  and 
knows,  and  fees  there,  be  determined  without  any  Change 
to  that  Name,  and  that  Name  determined  to  that  pre- 
cife Idea.  If  Men  had  fuch  determined  Ideas  in  their 
Enquiries  and  Difcourfes,  they  would  both  difcern  how  far 
their  own  Enquiries  and  Difcourfes  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatejl  Part  of  the  Difputes  and  Wranglings  they  have 
with  others. 

Beftdes  this,  the  Bookfeller  will  think  it  neceffary  I 
Jhould  advertife  the  Reader,  that  there  is  an  Addition  of 
two  Chapters  wholly  new  ;  the  one  of  the  Affociation  of 
Ideas,  the  other  o/~Enthufiafm.  Thefe,  with  fome  other 
larger  Additions  never  before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to 
print  by  themfelves  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the 
fame  Purpofe,  as  was  done  when  this  EfTay  had  the  fecond 
Impreftion . 

In  the  fix th  Edition,  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered, 
the  great  eft  Part  of  what  is  new,  is  contained  in  the  lift 
Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  Labour,  tranferibe 
into  the  Margin  of  the  former  Edition* 
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tue is  not  their  internal 
Principle. 

8.  Confcience  no  Proof  of  any 
innate  Moral  Rule 

9.  In/lances  of  Enormities 
praclifed  without  Remorfe. 

10.  Men  have  contrary  pra- 
ctical Principles 

■13.  Whole  Nations  r  ej  eel  fe- 
ver al  Moral  Rules 

\\.Thofe  who  maintain  in- 
nate praelical  Principles, 
tell  us  not  what  they  are. 

■  19.  Lord  Herbert'*  innate 
Principles  examined 

20.  Obj.  Innate  Principles 
may  be  corrupted,  an- 
fwered. 

2 1 .  Contrary  Principles  in  the 
CHAP.  III.                              World. 

No  innate  Praelical  Principles.  2  2  "  2  6  •  How  Men  commonly  come 

by  their  Principles. 
SECT.  27.  Principles  ?nujl    be  exa- 

1 .  No   moral  Principles  fo  mined, 

clear  and  fo  generally  re-  CHAP. 


Iffuch  an  AJfen  t  be  a  Mark 
of  innate,  than  that  One 
and  Two  are  equal  to 
Three  ;  that  Sweetncfs  is 
not  Bitternefs  ;  and  a 
Thoufand  the  like,  mufl 
be  innate. 

Such  lefs  general  Propofi- 
tions  known  before  thefe 
univerfol  Maxims. 

20.  One  and  One  equal  to 
Two,  &c.  not  general  nor 
ufeful,  anfwered, 

2 1 .  Thefe  Maxims  710 1  being 
knoivn  fomctimes  till  pro- 
pofed,  proves  them  not  in- 
nate. 

22.  Implicitly  known  before 
prcpofing,  fignifies,  that 
the  Mind  is  capable  of 
underflanding  them,  or  elfe 
fignifies  nothing. 

23.  Tbe  Argument  of  affent- 
ing  on  firjl  hearing,  is  up- 
on a  falfe  Suppojition  of  no 
precedent  Teaching. 

24.  Not  innate,  becaufe  not 
univcrfally  affented  to.        n- 

25.  Thefe  Maxims  not  the 
firjl  known. 

26.  And  fo  not  innate. 

z-j.  Not  innate,   becaufe  they 
appear  leaf},  where  what  15" 
is    innate  Jhews    it  felf 
clearej}. 

28.  Recapitulation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Other  Confederations  about  innate 
Principles,  both  Speculative  and 
Practical. 

SECT. 

I .  Principles  not  innate,  un- 
lefs  their  Ideas  be  innate. 

2,  3.  Ideas,  efpecially  thofe  be- 
longing to  Principles,  not 
born  with  Children. 

4,  5.  Identity,  an  Idea  not  in- 
nate. 

6.  JVhole  and  Part,  not  in- 
nate Ideas. 

7.  Idea  of  IVorftjip,  not  in- 
nate. 

S-i  r.  Idea  of  GOT), not  innate. 
12.  Suitable  to  GOD '5  Good- 
nefs,  that  all  Men  Jhould 
have  an  Idea  ofhi?n,there- 
fore  naturally  imprinted 
by  him  ;  anfwer'd. 


13—16.  Ideas  of  GOD,  various 
in  different  Men. 

17.  If  the  Idea  /GOD  be 
not  innate,  no  other  can 
be  fuppoftd  innate. 

1 8 .  Idea  of  Subflance  not  in- 
nate. 

1 9.  No  Prop'fitions  can  be  in- 
nate, fince  no  Ideas  are 
innate. 

20* No  Ideas  are  rcynembtr'd, 
till  after  they  have  been 
introducd. 

2 1 .  Principles  not  innate,  be- 
c an fe  of  little  Ufe,  or  little 
Certainty. 

22.  Differ  ence  of  Men  s  Difco- 
veries  depends  upon  the 
different  Application  of 
their  Faculties. 

23 .  Men  muji  think  and  know 
for  themfelves. 

24.  Whence  the  Opinion  ff  in- 
nate Principles. 

25.  Conch  ft  on. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Ideas  in  general. 

SECT. 

1 .  Idea  is  the  Objecl  of 
Thinking. 

2.  J II  Ideas  come  from  Sen- 
fation,  or  Refection. 

3.  The  Objecl  of  Senfation, 
one  Source  of  Ideas. 

4.  The  Operations  of  our 
Minds,  the  other  Source 
of  them. 

5 .  All  our  Ideas  are  of  the 
one  or  the  other  ofthrfe. 


6.  Obfcrvablc  in  Children. 

7.  Men  are  differently  fur- 
ni/hed  with  thefe,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Objects 
they  converje  with. 

8.  Ideas  of  Refection  later, 
becaufe  they  netd  Atten- 
tion. 

9.  The  Soul  begins  to  have 
Ideas,  when  it  begins  to 
perceive. 

1  o.  The  Soul  thinks  not  al- 
ways ;  for  this  wants 
Proofs. 

11.  It  is  not  always  confeious 
of  it. 

3  ■«.* 
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iz.If  a  jleeping  Man  thinks 
without  knowing  it,  the 
Jleeping  and  waking  Man 
are  two  Per  Jons. 

I  3.  Impcjfible  to  convince  thoje 
that  Jlerp  without  dream- 
ing, that  they  think. 


The    Mind   can    neither 
make  nor  dejlroy  than. 


14. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Ideas  of  one  Senfe. 

That  Men  dream  without  SECT. 


rcmembring  it,  in  vain 
urged. 

I  5 .  Upon  this  Hypothefs,  the 
Thoughts  of  a  feeping 
Man  ought  to  be  moj}  ra- 
tional. 

1 6.  On  this  Hypothefis  the  Soul 
?nujl  have  Ideas  not  deri- 
ved from  Senjation  or  Re- 


1  .AsColours  oj  Seeing, Sounds, 

of  Hearing. 
2.  Few  fimple    Ideas   have 

Names. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Of  Solidity. 


feci  ion,  of  which  there  h^CT. 
no  Appearance.  l  •  ^  receive  this  Idea  from 

Touch. 

2.  Solidity  f  lis  Space. 

3.  Diflincl  from  Space. 

4.  From  Hardnefs. 

5.  On  Solidity  depends  Im- 
pulfe,  Refjlance,andPro- 
trufon. 

6.  What  it  is. 


1  j.  If  I  think  when  I  know  it 
not,  no  body  clfe  can  know 
it. 

18.  How  knows  any  one  that 
the  Soul  always  thinks? 
For  if  it  be  not  a  Self-evi- 
dent Propofition,  it  needs 
Proof. 

x  9.  That  a  Manjhould  be  bufy 
in  thinking,  and  yet  not 
retain  it  the  next  Moment, 
very  improbable. 
20—24.  No  Ideas  but  from  Senfa- 
tion  or  Refeclion,  evident, 
if  we  obferve  Children. 

25.  In  the  Reception  of  fimple 
Ideas,  the  Under/landing 
is  mo/l  of  all  pajjwc. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  fimple  Ideas. 
SECT. 

1 .  Uncompounded  Appearan- 
ces. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  fimple  Ideas  by  more  than  one 
Senfe. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  fimple  Ideas  of  Refeclion. 


SECT. 


Are  the  Operations  of  the 

Mind  about   its  other  I- 

deas? 

The  Idea  of  Perception, 

and  Idea  of  Willing,  we 

have  from  Reficttion. 

CHAP- 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Offmple  Ideas,  both  ef  Senfation 

and  Refieclion. 

SECT. 

1-6,  Plea  fur  e  and  Paw. 

7.  Exijlence  and  Unity. 

8.  Power. 
SucceJJion. 


2-4.  Perception  is  only  when 

the  Mind  receives  the  Im- 

prejjion. 
5, 6.  Children,     though     they 

have  Ideas  in  the  Ifr'omb, 

have  none  innate. 
7.  JVhich  Ideas  firjl,  is  not 

evident. 
10.  Ideas    of  Senfation   often 

changed  by  the  Judgment. 


1  o.  Simple  Ideas,  the  Materi-  1  1,-14.  Perception  puts  the  Diffe- 


als  of  all  our  Knruulege. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Other    Confiderations    concerning 
Jimple  Ideas. 

SECT. 

1-6.  Pofitive  Ideas  from  pri- 
vative Caufcs. 
7,  8.  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  Qua 

litics  in  Bodies. 
9,  10.  Primary   and  fecondary 
Qualities. 
11,  12.  Hoiu  primary  Qualities 

produce  their  Ideas. 
13,  14.  How  fecondary. 
15-23.  Ideas  of  primary  Quali- 
ties,   are   Refemblances  j 
of  fecondary,  not. 
24,  25.  Reafon  of  cur  Miflake  in 
this. 
26.  Secondary  Qualities  two- 
fold ;    firfl,    Immediately 
perceivable ;  fecondly,  Me- 
diately perceivable. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Perception. 

SECT. 

1 .  />  is  the  fir/}  ftmple  Idea 
of  Refection. 


rence  between  Animals  and 
inferior  Beings. 
Perception     the  Inlet    of 
Know ledge. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Retention. 

SECT. 

1.  Contemplation. 

2.  Memory. 
3  .Attention,  Repetition,Plca- 

fure,  and  Pain,  fix  Ideas. 
4,  $.Ideasfadein  the  Memory. 

6 .  Conjlantly  repeated  Ideas 
can  fcarcc  be  UJl. 

7.  In  rc?nembring,  the  Mind 
is  often  aclive. 

8.  Two  Defecls  in  the  Me- 
mory, Oblivion  and  Slozu- 
nefs. 

1  o.  Brutes  have  Memory. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Difcerning,  &c. 

SECT. 

1 .  No  Knowledge  without  it. 

2.  The  Difference  of  IVit 
and  Judgment. 

3.  Clearnefs-  alone  hinders 
Confujion. 

4.  Cam- 


IO,  I  I 
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Comparing.  5,6.  Figure 

Brutes  compare   but  im- 
perfectly. 
Compounding. 
Brutes  compound  but  lit- 
tle. 

8.  Naming. 

9.  Abflraclion. 
Brutes  abflrael  not. 
Idiots  and  mad  Men. 
Method. 

Tbefe  are  the  Beginnings 
of  Human  Knowledge. 

16.  Appeal  to  Experience. 
1  7.  Dark  Room. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Of  complex  Ideas. 


SECT. 

1 .  Made  by  the  Mind  out  of 
fimple  ones. 

2.  Made  voluntarily. 

3.  Are   either  Modes ,    Sub- 
Jlances,  or  Relations. 

4.  Modes. 

5 .  Simple  and  mixed  Modes. 

6.  Subftances  fingle  or  colle-  SECT. 


7--10.  Place. 
11  — 14.  Extenf.on  and  Body  not 

the  fame. 
15—17.  Sub/lance  which  we  know 

nrt,  no  Proof  again/1  Space 

without  Body. 
1 8,  19.  Sub/lances  and  Accidents 

of  little  Ufe  in  Philofophy. 

20.  A    Vacuum     beyond   the 
utmojl  Bounds  of  Body. 

2 1 .  The  Power  of  Annihila- 
tion proves  a  Vacuum. 

2  2 .  Motion  proves  a  Vacuum. 

2  3 .  The    Ideas  of  Space  and 
Body  diftinft. 
24,  25.  Extenfion  being  inf  para- 
ble from  Body,  proves  not 
the  fame. 

26.  Ideas  of  Space  and  Soli- 
dity di/lincl. 

27.  Men  differ  little  in  clear 
fimple  Ideas. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
Of  Duration. 


clive. 

7.  Relation, 

8.  The  abjlrufejl  Ideas  from 
the  two  Sources. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  Space,  and  its  fimple  Modes. 

SECT. 

1 .  Simple  Modes. 

2.  Idea  of  Space. 

3 .  Space  and  Extenfion, 

4.  Immeefiiy. 


Duration  is  fleeting  Ex- 
tenfion. 
2—5.  Its  Idea  from  Refieclion 

on  the  Train  of  our  Ideas. 
5.  The  Idea    of  Duration, 

applicable  to  Things  whilfl 

we  fleep. 
6—8.  The  Idea    of  Succeffion, 

not  from  Motion. 
1—  1 1 .  The  Train  of  Ideas  has  a 

certain  Degree  of  Sjhtick- 

nefs. 
1  2.  This  Train,  the  Meafure 

of  other  SuCcejfions. 


U--1.S1 
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13—15.  The  Mind  cannot  fix  long 
on  one  invariable  Idea. 

1 6.  Ideas,  however  made,  in- 
clude no  Senfe  of  Motion. 

1 7.  Time  is  Duration  fet  out 
by  Meafures. 

1  8.  A  good  Meafure  of  Time 
mujl  divide  its  whole  Du- 
ration into  equal  Periods. 

19.  The  Revolutions  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  the proper- 
cjl  Meafures  of  Time. 

20.  But  not  by  their  Motion,but 
periodical  Appearances. 

2 1 .  No  two  Parts  of  Dura- 
tion can  be  certainly  known 
to  be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  Meafure  of 
Motion. 

23.  Minutes,  Hours,  and 
Tears,  not  neceffary  Mea- 
fures of  Duration. 

2  4.  The  Meafure  of  Time  two 
Ways  applied. 
2  5 —2  7.    Our  Meafure   of  Time 
applied   to  Duration  be- 
fore Time. 
28—3:.  Eiemity. 


5.  Time  to  Duration,  is  as 
Place  to  Expanfeon. 

6.  Time  and  Place  are  taken 
for  fo  much  of  either  as 

are  fet  out  by  their  Exig- 
ence and  Motion  of  Bodies. 

7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  of 
either  as  we  defign  by 
Meafure  taken  fro?n  the 
Bulk  or  Motion  of  Bodies. 

8.  They  belong  to  all  Beings. 

9.  All  the  Paris  *f  Exten- 
fion,  are  Extension  ;  and 
all  the  Parts  of  Duration, 
are  Duration. 

1  o.  Their  Parts  infeparable. 

1 1 .  Duration  is  as  a  Line, 
Expanfion  as  a  Solid. 

12.  Duration  has  never  two 
Parts  together,  Expanfion 
all  together. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanfion  con- 
fidered  together. 

SECT. 

1 .  Both  capable  of  greater 
and  lefs. 

2.  Expanfion  not  bounded  by 
Matter. 

3 .  Nor  Duration  by  Motion. 

4.  Why  Men  more  eafdy  ad- 
mit infinite  Duration,  than 
infinite  Expanfion. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Number. 

SECT. 

1 .  Number,  the  fimplcfi  and 
mo/}  univerfal  Idea. 

2.  Its  Modes  made  by  Addi^ 
tion. 

3.  Each  Mode  diflinfl. 

4.  Therefore  Demonjlrations 
in  Numbers  the  mojl  pre- 
cife. 

5,  6.  Names  neceffary  to  Num- 
bers. 

7.  Why  Children  number  not 
earlier. 

2.  Number  meafures  all Mea- 
furables% 

CHAP. 
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r  U  a  p    vt-TT  3'  Modcs  °f  Sounds. 

CHAP.  XV II.  4.  Modes  0f  TaJieSf 

Of  Infinity.  7.  Modes  of  Colours. 

SECT  %.JVhy  forne  Modes   have, 

1    r»*Ji   ■    %       •  •     1  t  and  others  have  not  Names. 

1 .  Inputy  in  its  original  In- 

tention,aitributed to  Space, "~      °~~    "~ --™-— 

Duration,    and  Number.  CHAP.   XIX. 

2,  3  •  How  we  co?ne  by  the  Idea      Of  the  Modes  of  Thinking 

of  Infinity.  6' 

4.  Our  Idea  of  Space  bound-  SECT. 

bfi-  1 5  2  •  Senfation,  Remembrance, 

$•  And  fo  of  Duration.  Contemplation,  &c. 

6.  Why  other  Ideas  ar*  *tf  3-  ^  "various  Attention  of 
capable  of  Infinity.  the  Mind  in  Thinking. 

7.  Difference  between  Infi-  4-  Hence  probable  thatThink- 
nity  of  Space,  and  Space  *'»£  is  the  Aclion,  not  Ef~ 
infinite.                                          fence  of  the  Soul. 

8.  IVe  have  no  Idea  of  infi- _^^ 

nite  Space. 

9.  Number   affords    us    the  CHAP.  XX. 

clear ejl  Idea  of  Infinity.     Of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain. 
1  o,  I  r .  Our  different  Conception  ofQ  p 

the  Infinity  of  Number,biLL  l  ' 

Duration,  and  Expanfion.  1 '  ^leafure  and  Painfimple 

12.  Infinite  Divifibility.  Tdeas- 

»5>  I4-T  No  pofitive  Idea  c/V/z-  2i  Go°d  and  Evil,  what, 

ijy^-f  finite.  Z.  Our   Paffions   moved    by 

15,16-19.  IVhat     is     pofitive,  Good  and  Evil. 

what  negative  in  our  Idea  4'  Love. 

of  Infinite.  5-  Hatred. 

20.  Some   think  they  have  a  6'  Deflre- 
pofitive  Idea  of  Eternity,    '      7-  Joy. 
and  not  Space.                            8-  S°r>'oiv. 

21.  Suppofcd  pofitive  Idea  ^  9-  -##*. 
Infinity, Caufe of  Miflakes.         10'  F'ar- 

22.  All  thefe  Ideas  from  Sen-         ll'  DeJpair. 
fation  and  Rcfeclion.  l  *•  ^ng"'. 

1  3 .  Envy. 

CHAP.xvra.  ?:^^'w/^ 

0/*  #  £#■  /;/7/i/^  y]^^r.  1 5  >  *  6  •  Pleafure  and  Pain,  what. 

SECT.  ,7^W 

lyt.ilodes  of  Action.  i*.%U 


t  8.  The  In/lance  to  Jhew  how 
our  Ideas  of  the  Paffions 
are  got  from  Senfation  and 
Reflection. 

CHAP.  XXI. 
Of  Power. 

SECT. 

i .  This  Idea  how  got. 

2.  Power  aclive  and paffive. 

3 .  Power  includes  Relatives. 

4.  The  clearejl  Idea  of  aclive 
Power  had  from  Spirit. 

5.  Will  and  Under/landing, 
two  Powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whence  the  Ideas  of  Li- 
berty  and  Necejfity. 

8.  Liberty ',  what. 

9.  Suppofes     Under/landing, 
and  Will. 

1  o.  Belongs  not  to  Volition. 
1 1 .  Voluntary  oppofed  to  invo- 
luntary, not  to  neceffary. 
1  2.  Liberty,  what. 
13.  Necejfity,  what. 
14—20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the 
Will. 
1 1 .  But  to  the  Agent  or  Man. 
22—24.  In  refpecl  of  Willing,    a 

Man  is  not  free. 
25,26,27.  The  Will  determined  by 
fomething  without  it. 

28.  Volition,  what. 

29.  What  determines  theWill. 

30.  Will  and  Deflire  mujl  not 
be  confounded. 

31.  Uneafinefs  determines  the 
Will. 

32.  Defire  is  Uneafinefs. 

33.  The  Uneafinefs  of  Defire 
determines  the  Will. 
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3  4.  This  the  Spring  of  Aclion 


35.  The greatejl  pofitive  Good 
determines  not  the  Will> 
but  Uneafinefs. 

36.  Becaufe  the,  Removal  of 
Uneafinefs  is  the  fvj}  Step 
to  Happinefs. 

37.  Becaufe  Uneafinefs  alone 
is  prefent. 

38.  Becaufe  all  who  allow  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  pojible, 
purfue  them  not.  But  a 
great  Uneafinefs  is  never 
neglefted. 

39.  Defire  accompanies  all 
Uneafinefs. 

40.  The  mo/f  preffing  Uneafi- 
nefs naturally  determines 
the  Will. 

4 1 .  All  defire  Happinefs. 

42.  Happinefs,  what. 

43.  What  Good  is  defired, 
what  not. 

44.  Why  the  greatejl  Good  is 
not  always  defired. 

^.Wby  not  being  defired,  it 
moves  not  the  Will. 

4.6.  Due  Confi deration  raifes 
Defire. 

47.  The  Power  to  fufpend  the 
Profecution  of  any  Defire, 
makes  way  for  Confi  dera- 
tion. 

48.  To  be  determined  by  our 
own  Judgment,  is  no  Re- 

Jlraint  to  Liberty. 

49.  The  freejl  Agents  are  fo 
determined. 

50.  A  confi  ant  Determination 
to  a  Purfuit  of  Happinefs, 
no  Abridgment  of  Liber- 
ty* 

51.  The 
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5 1 .  The  Neceffity  of  purfuing 
true  Happinefs,  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  Liberty. 

5  2 .  The,  fLeafon  of  it. 

53.  G&utrnment  of  our  Paf- 
fions,  the  right  Improve- 
ment of  Liberty. 
54,  55.  How  Men  come  to  purjue 
different  Courfes. 

56.  How  Men  come  to  chufe 
ill. 

57.  Firfl-,  from  bodily  Pains. 
Second  \y,from  wrongDe- 

Jires  arifing  from  wrong 
Judgment. 
58,  59.  Our  Judgment  of  prefent 
GoodorEvil,  always  right. 
60.  From  a  wrong  Judgment 
of  what  makes  a  neceffa- 
ry  Part  of  their  Happi- 
nefs. 
61,62.  A  more  particular  Account 
of  wrong  Judgments 
63.  In  comparing  prefent  and 

future. , 

64, 65.  Caufesofthis.  R     p        xm 

66.  In  conjidering  Lonjequen- 

ces  of  Aclions.  Of  the  complex  Ideas  of  Sub/lances. 

67.  Caufes  of  this.  QV  C  T 

68.  Wrong  Judgment  of  what 
is  neceffary  to  our  Happi- 
nefs. 

69.  We  can  change  the  Agree- 
ablenefs  or  Difagreeable- 
nefs  in  Things. 

70,  71,  72,  73.  Preference  of 
Vice  to  Virtue,  a  maniffl 
wrong  Judgment. 


2.  Made  by  the  Mind. 

3 .  Something  got  by  the  Ex- 
plication of  their  Names. 
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§.  i .  f~*\  Ince  it  is  the  Underftanding  that  fets  Alan 

above  the  reft  of  fcnfible  Beings,    and     An  Enquiry 
gives  him  all  the  Advantage  and  Domi-     "^otheUn- 
nion  which  he  has  over  them;  it  is  cer-      •      //  r 
tainly  a  Subject,  even  for  it  Noblenefs,  worth  our     and  ufeful 
Labour  to  enquire  into.  The  Underftanding,  like 
the  Eye  whilft  it  makes  us  fee,  and  perceive  all  other  Things, 
takes  no  notice  of  it  felf:  And  it  requires  Art  and  Pains  to  (ct 
it  at  a  Diftance,    and  make  it  its  own  Object.   But  whatever  be 
the  Difficulties,  that  lie  in  the  Way  of  this  Enquiry ;  whatever 
it  be,  that  keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  Dark  to  our  felves  ;    fure  I 
am,  that  all  the  Light  we  can  let  in  upon  our  own  Minds,    all 
the  Acquaintance  we  can  make  with  cur  own  Underftandinjs, 
will  not  only  be  very  pleafant,  but  bring  us  great  Advantage,  in 
directing  our  Thoughts  in  the  Search  of  other  Things. 

§.  2.  This,  therelbre,  being  my  Purpofe,  to  en-  ~  r 
quire  into  the  Original,  Certainty,  and  Extent  of  -^ 
Human  Knowledge;  together  with  the  Grounds  and  Degrees 
of  Belief,  Opinion,  and  AtTent;  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  meddle 
with  the  Phyfical  Confidi'ration  of  the  Mind  ;  or  trouble  my  felf 
to  examine,  wherein  its  Eflenceconfills,  or  by  what  Motions  of 
our  Spirits,  or  Alteration  of  our  Bodies,  we  come  to  have  any 
Senfation  by  our  Organs,  or  any  Ideas  in  our  Understandings ; 
and  whether  thofe  Ideas  do  in  their  Formation,  any,  or  all  of 
them,  depend  on  Matter  or  no:  Thefe  are  Speculations,  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  fhall  decline,  as  lying  out  of 
my  Way,  in  the  Defign  I  am  now  upon.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  my 
prefent  Purpofe,  to  confider  the  discerning  Faculties  of  a  Man, 
as  they  areemploy'd  about  the  Objects,  which  they  have  to  do 
with:  And  I  ihall  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  mif-cmploy'd  mv 
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f<?lf  in  the  Thoughts  I  {hall  have  on  this  Occafion,  if,  in  this 
historical,  plain  Method,  I  can  give  any  Account  of  the  Wayp 
whereby  our  Underftandings  come  to  attain  thofe  Notions  of 
Things  we  have,  and  can  fet  down-any  Meafures  of  the  Cer- 
tainty of  our  Knowledge,  or  the  Grounds  of  thofe  Perfuafions, 
which  are  to  be  found  amongft  Men,  fo  various,  different,  and 
wholly  contradictory  ;  and  yet  afferted  fomewhere  or  other 
with  fuch  AfTurance  and  Confidence,  that  he  that  fhall  take  a 
view  of  the  Opinions  of  Mankind,  obferve  their  Oppofition, 
and  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  P'ondnefs  and  Devotion 
wherewith  they  are  embraced,  the  Refolution  and  Eagernefs 
wherewith  they  are  maintain'd,  may  perhaps  have  Reafon  to 
fufpe£t,  that  either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Truth  at  all ;  or 
that  Mankind  hath  no  fufneient  Means  to  attain  a  certain 
Knowledge  of  it. 

§.3.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  fearch  out 
Method.  the  Bounds  between  Opinion  and  Knowledge; 

and  examine  by  what  Meafures,  in  Things, 
whereof  we  have  no  certain  Knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate 
our  Affent,  and  moderate  our  Perfuafions.  In  order  where- 
unto,  I  {hall  purfue  this  following  IVlethod. 

Firjl,  I  mail  enquire  into  the  Original  cf  thofe  Ideas,  Notions, 
or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which  a  Man  obferves, 
and  is  confeious  to  himfelf  he  has  in  his  Mind  ;  and  the  Ways 
whereby  the  Underftanding  comes  to  be  furni{hed  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  mall  endeavour  to  fbew,  what  Knowledge  the 
Underftanding  hath  by  thofe  Ideas;  and  the  Certainty,  Evi- 
dence, and  Extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  make  fome  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Grounds  of  Faith  or  Opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean  that  Affent, 
which  we  give  to  any  Proportion  as  true,  of  whofe  Truth  yet 
v/e  have  no  certain  Knowledge:  And  here  we  fhall  have  Oc- 
cafion to  examine  the  Reafons  and  Degrees  of  Affent. 

§.  4.  If  by  tin's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Vf-fulto  kuozv  Underftanding,  I  can  difcover  the  Powers  tbere- 
the  Extent  of  0f .  ]lov/  far  they  reach ;  to  what  Things  they  are 
eur  Coizpre-  in  any  degree  proportionate ;  and  where  they  fail 
benfion.  ug  .  j  fupp0fe  jt  may  ^  ofufe^  to  prevail  with  the 

bufy  Mind  of  Man  to  be  more  cautious  in  med- 
dling with  Things  exceeding  its  Comprehenfion  ;  to  ftop  when 
it  is  at  the  utmolt  Extent  of  its  Tether ;  and  to  fit  down  in  a 
quiet  Ignorance  of  thofe  Things,  which,  upon  Examination, 
are  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  Capacities.  We  mould 
not  then  perhaps  be  fo  forward,  out  of  an  Affectation  of  an 
univerfal  Knowledge,  to  raife  Queftions,  and  perplex  our  felves 
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and  others  with  Difputes  about  Things,  to  which  our  Under- 
hand ings  are  not  fuited  ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our 
Minds  any  clear  or  diftind  Preceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has 
perhaps  too  often  happen'dj  we  have  not  any  Notions  at  all.  If 
we  can  find  out,  how  far  the  Underftanding  can  extend  its 
view,  how  far  it  has  Faculties  to  attain  Certainty,  and  in  what 
Cafes  it  can  only  judge  andguefs;  we  may  learn  to  content  our 
felves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  this  State. 

§.5.  Fo  r  though  the  Comprchenfion  of  our  Un-  Our  Capacity 
derftandings,  comes  exceeding  fhort  of  the  vaft  ex-  fuited  to  our 
tent  of  Things;  yet,  we  fhall  have  Caufe  enough  &*t*  ™d 
to  magnify  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  Being,  for  Concerns. 
that  Proportion  and  Degree  of  Knowledge,  he  has 
beitowed  onus,  fo  far  above  all  the  reft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
our  Manfion.  Men  have  reafon  to  be  well  fatisficd  with  what 
God  hath  thought  fit  for  them,  fince  he  has  given  them  fas  St. 
Peter  fays)  <trdv}*  <n&  t  £«.  fo  £  weiGHM,  Whatfoeverisneceflary 
for  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  Information  of  Virtue;  and 
has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  difcovery  the  comfortable  Pro- 
vifion  for  this  Life,  and  the  Way  that  leads  to  a  better.  How 
fhoit  foever  their  Knowledge  may  come  of  an  univerfal  or  per- 
fect Comprehenfion  of  whatfoever  is,  it  yet  fecures  their  great 
Concernments  that  they  have  Light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the 
Knowledge  of  their  Maker,  and  the  Sight  of  their  own  Duties. 
Men  may  find  Matter  fufficient  to  buiy  their  Heads,  and  employ 
their  Hands  with  Variety,  Delight,  and  Satisfaction ;  if  they 
will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  Coiiftitution,  and  throw 
away  the  Bleflings  their  Hands  are  fill'd  with,  becaufe  they  are 
not  big  enough  to  grafp  every  thing.  We  fhall  not  have  much 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  Narrownefs  of  our  Minds,  if  we  will 
but  employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufc  to  us;  for  of  that  they 
are  very  capable  :  And  it  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as 
childifh  Peevifhnefs,  if  we  undervalue  the  Advantages  of  our 
Knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  Ends  for  which  it 
Was  given  us,  becaufe  there  are  fome  things  that  are  fet  out  of 
the  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  Excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward 
Servant,  who  would  not  attend  his  Bufinefs  by  Candle-light,  to 
plead  that  he  had  not  bright  Sun-fhine.  The  Candle,  that  is  fet 
up  in  us,  mines  bright  enough  for  all  our  Purpofes.  The  Dif- 
covcries  we  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  fatisfy  us:  And  wc 
fhall  then  ufc  our  Underftandings  right,  when  we  entertain  all 
Objects  in  that  Way  and  Proportion,  that  they  are  fuited  to  our 
Faculties ;  and  upon  thofe  Grounds,  they  are  capable  of  being 
propos'd  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  intemperately  require 
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Demonstration,  and  demand  Certainty,  where  Probability  on- 
ly is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  fufficient  to  govern  all  our  Con- 
cernments. If  we  will  dif-bclieve  every  Thing,  becaufe  we 
cannot  certainly  know  all  Things  ;  we  fhall  do  much  what  as 
wifely  as  he,  who  would  not  ufe  his  Legs,  but  fit  full  and  pe- 
rifh  becaufe  he  had  no  Wings  to  fly. 

§.  6.  When  we  know  our  own  Strengtb^Nc  fhall 
Knowledge  of    tne  Detter  jcnow  vvhat  t0  un(]ertake  with  Hopes  of 

™CurePof'y  SuCCefs  :  And  When  WC  haV£  Wcl1  furveX'd  the 
0    ...  ./  Powers  of  our  own  Minds,  and  made  fome  Efti- 

Scepticijm,  .  >  _    „ 

and  Id/enefs.  m:lte  what  wc  may  expect  irom  them,  we  fhall 
not  be  inclined  cither  to  fit  ft  ill,  and  not  fet  our 
Thoughts  on  Work  at  all,  in  defpair  of  knowing  any  thing  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  fide,  queftion  every  tiling,  and  difclaim  all 
Knowledge,  becaufe  fome things  are  not  to  be  understood.  'Tis 
of  great  Ufe  to  the  Sailor  to  know  the  Length  of  his  Line,  tho' 
he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean.  'Tis  well 
he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  Bottom,  at  fuch 
Places,  as  areneceffary  to  direct  his  Voyage,  and  caution  him 
againft  running  upon  Shoals,  that  may  ruin  him.  Our  Bufmers 
here  is  not  to  know  all  Things,  but  thofe  which  concern  our 
Conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  thofe  Mea fares,  whereby  a  ratio- 
nal Creature  put  in  that  State,  which  Alan  is  in,  in  this  World, 
may,  and  ought  to  govern  his  Opinions  and  Actions  depend- 
ing thereon,  we  need  not  be  troubled,  that  fome  other  Things 
efcape  our  Knowledge. 

§.  7.  This  was  that  which  gave  the  RrR  Rife  to 
Occajion  of  this  Ejfay  concerning  the  Under/landing,  fori 
this  EJhy.  thought  that'the  firft  Step  towards  Satisfying  feve- 
ral  Enquiries,  the  Mind  of  Man  was  very  apt  to  run 
into,  was  to  take  a  Survey  of  our  own  Underftandings,  examine 
our  own  Powers,  and  fee  to  what  Things  they  were  adapted. 
Till  that  was  done,  I  fufpected  we  began  at  the  wrong  End,  and 
in  vain  fought  for  Satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  fare  Poffefnon  of 
Truths,  that  molt  conccrn'd  us,  whilft  we  let  lobfe  our  Thoughts 
into  the  vaft  Ocean  of  Being,  as  if  all  that  boundlefs  Extent  were 
the  natural  and  undoubted  Pofieffion  of  our  Underftandings, 
wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  Decifions,  or  that 
cfcaped  its  Comprehenfion.  Thus  Men  extending  their  En- 
quiries beyond  their  Capacities,  and  letting  their  Thuughts  wan- 
der into  thole  Depths,  where  they  can  find  no  fure  Footing ;  'tis 
no  wonder,  that  they  raife  Queftions,  and  multiply  Difputes, 
which  never  coming  to  any  clear  Refolution,  are  proper  only  to 
continue  and  increafe  their  Doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  laft 
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la  perfect  Scepticifm.  Whereas  were  the  Capacities  of  our  Un- 
derttandings  well  confidered,  the  Extent  of  our  Knowledge 
once  dil'covered,  and  the  Horizon  found,  which  lets  the  Bounds 
between  the  enlightened  and  dark  Parts  of  Things ;  between 
what  is,  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us ;  Men  would 
perhaps  with  lefs  Scruple  acquielce  in  the  avow'd  Ignorance  of 
the  one,  and  employ  their  Thoughts  and  Difcourfe,  with  more 
Advantage  an  don  in  the  other. 

§.  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  neceflary  to  fay  con-  What  Idea 
cerning  the  Occafkm  of  this  Enquiry  into  Human  ftands  for. 
Vnderjhmd'wg.  But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what 
I  have  thought  on  this  Subject,  I  rauft  here  in  the  Entrance  beg 
pardon  of  my  Reader,  for  the  frequent  Ufe  of  the  Word  Idea, 
which  he  will  find  in  the  following  Treatife.  It  being  that  Term, 
which,  I  think,  ferves  beft  to  fond  for  whatfoeveris  the  Object 
of  the  Underftanding,  when  a  Alan  thinks;  I  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  whatever  is  meant  by  Phantafm,  Notion,  Species,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  which  the  Mind  can  be  employ'd  about  in  thinking* 
and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  ufing  it.  (i ) 

I  prefumeit  will  beeafily  granted  me,  thatthereare  fuch  Ideas 
in  Men's  Minds ;  every  one  is  confeious  of  them  in  himfelf,  and 
Men's  "Words  and  Actions  will  fatisfy  him,  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  firft Enquiry  then  lhall  be,  how  they  come  into  the  Mind. 

CHAP. 


(i)  This  medeft  Apology  of  our  Author  could  not  procure  him 
the  free  Ufe  of  the  Word  Idea.  But  great  Offence  has  been  taken 
at  it,  and  it  lus  been  cenfured  as  of  dangerous  Confequence  :  To 
which  you  may  here  fee  what  he  anfwers.    '  The 

*  World,  *  faith  theBifhopof  Worcefter,  hath  been  *  Anjzuer  to 
'  ft  range  ly  amufed  with  Ideas  of  late;  and  we  have  Mr.  Locke'/ 
'   been  told,  that  ltrange  Things  might  be  done  by     Firft   Letter, 

*  the  Help  of  Ideas ;    and  yet  thefe  Ideas,    at  laft,     p.  93. 
4  come    to    be  only   common  Notions  of  Things, 

'  which  we  muft  make  ufe  of  in  our  Reafoning.     You,  (/'.  e.  the 

*  Author  of  the  Ej/ay  concerning  Human  Underftanding)  fay  in  that 

*  Chapter,  about  the  Exigence  of  God,  you  thought  it  molt  pro- 
'  per  to  expreii  your  felt",    in   the  molt  ufual  and  f.miliar  Way,  by 

*  common  Words  and  Expieilions.     I  would  you  had  done  fo  quite 

*  through  your  Book  ;  for  then  you  had  never  given  that  Occa- 
'  lion,  to  the  Enemies  of  our  Faich,    to  ta';e  up  your  new  Wiv  of 

*  Ideas,  as  an  effectual  Battery  (as  they  imagin'd)  againitthe  .V 

'  ries  of    the    Clinician   Faith.     But  you  might  have  enjoy'd  the 

*  Saiisia&ion  ot  your  Ideas  long  enough  before  I  had  taken  notice 
'  of  them,  unlefs  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  Mif- 
'  cl 
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To  which  our  Author  (f )  replies,  'Tis  plain,  thac 
(f)  In  his  Se-  That  which  your  Lordfhip  apprehends,  in  my  Bouk, 
c and  Letter  to  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  the  Article 
the  Bijhop  of  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend, 
Worcefter,  is  my  Introducing  nevj  Terms ;    that   which   your 

p.  63,  &c.  Lordfhip  inftances  in,  is  that  of  Ideas.  And  the 
Reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives,  in  every  of  thefe  Pla- 
ces, why  your  Lordfhip  has  fuch  an  Apprehenfion  of  Ideas, 
that  they  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article  of 
Faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is,  be- 
caufe  they  have  been  applied  to  fuch  Purpofes.  And  I  might 
(your  Lordfhip  fays)  have  enjoyed  the  Satisfaction  of  my  Ideas, 
long  enough  before  you  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  your 
Lordfhip  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  Mifchief.  Which, 
at  laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more, 
viz.  That  your  Lordfhip  fears  Ideas,  i.  e.  the  Term  Ideas,  may, 
fome  time  or  other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  Confequence,  to  what 
your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been 
made  ufeofin  Arguing  againft  it.  For  I  am  fure,  your  Lordfhip 
does  not  mean,  that  you  apprehended  the  Things,  fignified  by 
Ideas,  may  be  of  dangerous  Confequence  to  the  Article  of  Faith 
your  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made 
ufe  of  againft  it :  For  (befides  that  your  Lordfhip  mentions  Terms) 
that  would  be  to  expect  that  thofe  who  oppofe  that  Article,  fhould 
oppofe  it  without  any  Thoughts;  for  the  Things  fignified  by  Ideas, 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate '  Objects  of  our  Minds  in  Think- 
ing: So  that  unlefs  any  one  can  oppofe  the  Article  your  Lordfhip 
defends,  without  thinking  on  fomething,  he  muff,  ufe  the  Things 
fignified  by  Ideas  ;  for  he  that  thinks,  muft  have  fome  immediate 
Object  of  his  Mind  in  thinking:  i.  e.  muft  have  Ideas. 

But  whether  it  be  the  Name  or  Thing  ;  Ideas  in  Sound,  or  Ideas 
in  Signification,  that  your  Lordfhip  apprehends  may  be  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  that  Article  of  Faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  endeavours 
to  defend:  It  feems  to  me,  I  will  not  fay  a  New  Way  of  Reafoning 
(for  that  belongs  to  me)  but  were  it  not  your  Lordfhip's,  I  fhould 
think  it  a  very  extraordinary  Way  of  Reafoning,  to  write  againft  a 
Book,  wherein  your  Lordfhip  acknowledges,  they  are  not  uled 
to  bad  Purpofes,  nor  employed  to  do  Mifchief;  only  becaufe  you 
find  that  Ideas  are  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  Lordfhip,  employed 
to  do  Mifchief;  and  fo  apprehend,  they  may  be  of  dangerous  Confe- 
quence to  the  Article  your  Lordfhip  has  engaged  in  the  Defence  of. 
For  whether  Ideas  as  Terms,  or  Ideas  as  the  immediate  Objects  of 
the  Mind  fignified  by  thofe  Terms,  may  be,  in  your  Lordfhip's  Ap- 
prehenfion, cf  dangerous  Confequence  to  that  Article;  I  do  not  fee 
how  your  Lordfhip's  writing  againft  the  Notions  of  Ideas,  as  dated 
in  my  Book,  will  at  all  hinder  your  Oppofer*,  from  employing  them 
in  doing  Mifchief,  as  before. 
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However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  Lordlhip  appre- 
hends thefe  New  Terms,  thefe  Ideas  with  which  the  World  hath,  of 
late,  been  fo  Jlrangzly  amufed,  {though  at  lajl  they  co??;e  to  be  only 
common  Notions  of  Things,  as  your  Lordlhip  owns,)  may  be  of  dan- 
gerous Confeqnev.ee  to  that  Article. 

My  Lord,  it'  any,  in  their  Anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip's  Sermons, 
and  in  their  other  Pamphlets,  wherein  your  Lordlhip  complains  they 
have  talk'd  Co  much  of  Ideas,  have  been  troublefome  to  your  Lord- 
fliip  with  that  Term  ;  it  is  not  ltrange  that  your  Lordlhip  (hould  be 
tired  with  that  Sound  :  Bat  how  natural  l'oever  it  be  to  our  weak 
Conltitutions,  to  be  offended  with  any  Sound,  wherewith  an  im- 
portunate Din  hath  been  made  about  our  Ears  ;  yet,  my  Lord,  I 
know  your  Lordlhip  has  a  better  Opinion  of  the  Articles  of  our 
Faith,  than  to  think  any  of  them  can  be  ovcr-turn'd,  or  fo  much  as 
fhaken,  with  a  Breath,  formed  into  any  Sound,  or  7tT;w  whatsoever. 
Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  Marks  of  Conceptions ;  and  fo  they  be 
fufiiciently  appropriated  to  them  in  their  Ufe,  J  know  no  other  Dif- 
ference any  of  them  have  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy  or 
difficult  Pronunciation,  and  of  a  more  or  lefs  pleafant  Sound;  and 
what  particular  Antipathies  there  may  be  in  Men,  to  fome  of  them 
upon  that  account,  is  not  eafy  to  be  forefeen.  This  I  am  fure,  no 
Term  whatfoevcr  in  it  fclf  bears,  one  more  than  another,  any  Op- 
pofition  to  Truth  of  any  Kind  ;  they  are  only  Propofitions  that  do 
or  can  oppofe  the  Truth  of  any  Article  or  Do£trine  :  And  thus  no 
Term  is  privileg'd  from  being  fet  in  oppolition  to  Truth. 

There  is  no  Word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into 
a  Proppfition,  wherein  the  molt  facred  and  molt  evident  Truths 
may  be  oppofed  ;  but  that  is  not  a  Fault  in  the  Term,  but  him  that 
ules  it.  And  therefore  I  cannot  ealily  perfuade  my  felf  (whatever 
your  Lordlhip  hath  laid  in  the  Heat  of  your  Concern)  that  you 
have  beitowed  fo  much  Pains  upon  my  Book,  becauie  the  Word 
Idea  is  lb  much  ufed  there.  For  though  upon  my  faying,  in  my 
Chapter  about  the  Exigence  of  God,  '  That  I  fcarce  ufed  the  Word 
'  Idea  in  that  Chapter,'  your  Lordlhip  wifhes,  that  I  had  done  fo 
quite  through  my  Book :  Yet,  I  mult  rather  look  upon  that  as  a 
Compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  Lordlhip  wilhed,  that  my  Book 
had  been  all  through  fuited  to  vulgar  Readers,  not  ufed  to  that  and 
the  like  Terms,  than  that  your  Lordlhip  has  fuch  an  Apprehenfion 
of  the  Word  Idea;  or  that  there  is  any  fuch  Harm  in  the  Ule  of 
it,  inltead  of  the  Word  Notion,  (with  which  your  Lordlhip  feeins 
to  take  it  to  agree  in  Signification)  that  your  Lordlhip  would 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpend  any  Part  of  your  valu- 
able Time  and  Thoughts  about  my  Book,  for  having  the  Word 
Idea  lb  often  in  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  Lordlhip  to 
write  o:  y  againlt  an  Impropriety  of  Speech.  I  own  to  your 
Lordlhip,  it  is  a  great  Condefcenfion  in  your  Lordlhip  to  have 
done  it,  if  that  Word  have  fuch  a  fnare  in  what  your  Lordlhip 
has  writ  againlt  eiy  Book,    as  fome  ExpreiSons  would  ptrfuade 
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one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  your  Lordfhip,  change* 
the  Term  of  Idea  for  a  better,  if  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could 
help  me  to  it;  for  that  Notion  will  not  fo  well  fhnd  for  every  im- 
mediate Object  of  the  Mind  in  thinking,  as  Idea  does,  I  have  (as 
I  guefs)  fomewhere  given  a  Reafon  in  my  Book,  by  fhewing  that 
the  Term  Notion  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  certain  Sort 
of  thofe  Objects,  wh'ch  I  call  mixed  Modes :  And,  I  think,  it  would 
not  found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay,  the  Notion  of  Red,  and  the 
Notion  of  a  Horfe  ;  as  the  Idea  of  Red,  and  the  Idea  of  a  Horfe.  But 
if  any  one  thinks  it  will,  I  contend  not  ;  for  I  have  no  Fondnefs 
for,  no  Antipathy  to  any  particular  articulate  Sounds :  Nor  do  I 
think  there  is  any  Spell  or  Fascination  in  any  of  them. 

Bat  the  Word  Idea,  proper  or  improper,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  25 
the  better  or  the  worfe,  becaufe  Ill-Men  have  made  ufe  of  it,  or  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  made  Ufe  of  to  bad  Purpofes ;  for  if  that  be  a  Rea- 
fon to  condemn,  or  lay  it  by,  we  mult  lay  by  the  Terms,  Scri- 
pture, Reafon,  Perception,  Dijiincl,  Clear,  &c.  Nay,  the  Name  of 
God  hknfelf  will  not  efcape  ;  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  thofc, 
or  any  other  Term,  can  be  produced,  which  hath  not  been  mads 
Ufe  of  by  fuch  Men,  and  to  fuch  Purpofes.  And  therefore,  if  the 
Unitarians,  in  their  late  Pamphlets  have  talked  very  much  of  ,  and 
flrangely  amufed  the  World  with  Ideas ;  I  cannot  believe  your  Lord- 
fhip will  think  that  Word  one  Jot  the  worfe,  or  the  more  dangerous, 
becaufe  they  ufe  it;  any  more  than,  for  their  Ufe  of  them,  you 
will  think  Reafon  or  Scripture  Terms  ill  or  dangerous.  And  there- 
fore what  your  Lordfhip  fays  in  the  Bottom  of  this  93d  Page,  that 
I  might  have  enjoyed  the  Satisfaction  of  my  Ideas  hug  enough  before 
your  Lordfhip  had  taken  Notice  of  them,  unlefs  you  had  found  them 
employed  in  doing  Mifchief;  will,  Iprefume,  when  your  Lordfhip 
has  conlidered  again  of  this  Matter,  prevail  with  your  Lordfhip,  to 
let  me  enjoy  ftill  the  Satisfaction  I  take  in  my  Ideas,  i.  e.  as  much 
Satisfaction  as  I  can  take  in  fo  fmall  a  Matter,  as  is  the  ufing  of  a 
proper  Term,  not  with  Handing  it  jhould  be  employed  by  others  in 
doing  Mifchief 

For,  my  Lord,  if  I  mould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  Book,  and 
fubllitute  the  Word  Notion  every  where  in  the  room  of  it ;  and 
every  body  elfe  do  fo  too,  (though  your  Lordfhip  does  not,  I 
fuppofe,  iufpecl,  that  I  have  the  Vanity  to  think  they  would  fol- 
low my  Example)  my  Book  would,  it  feems,  be  the  more  to  your 
Lordfhip's  liking  ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how  this  would  one  Jot  abate 
the  Mifchief,  your  Lordfhip  complains  of.  For  the  Unitarians  might 
as  much  employ  Notions,  as  they  do  now  Ideas,  to  do  Mifchief ;  un- 
lefs they  are  fuch  Fools  to  think  they  can  conjure  with  this  notai-le 
Word  Idea  ;  and  that  the  Force  of  what  they  iky,  lies  in  the  Sound, 
and  not  in  the  Signification  of  their  Terms. 

This  I  am  fure  of,  that  the  Truths  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  can 

be   no  more  batter' d  by  one  Word  than  another  ;  nor  can  they  be 

beaten  down  nor  endangered,  by  any  Sound  whatfoeyer.     And  I 
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am  apt  to  flitter  myfelf,  that  your  I.ordfhip  i?  falisfied  that  there  is 
no  Harm  in  the  Word  Ideas,  becauie  you  fay,  you  fliould  not  have 
taken  anv  Notice  of  my  Ideas,  if  the  Enemies  of  our  Faith  bad  not 
p  my  new  Way  of  Ideas,  as  at:  effectual  Battery  again*  the 
My/series  of  the  Cbriftian  Faith.  In  which  Place,  by  new  Way  of  Ideas  * 
nothing,  J  think,  can  be  conftrued  to  be  meant,  but  my  exprcf- 
my  felf  by  that  of  Ideas;  and  not  by  other  more  common 
Words,  and  of  ancienter  Handing  in  the  Englijb  Language. 

As  to  the  Objection,  of  the  Author's  Way  by  Ideas  being  a  new 
Way,  He  thus  anfwers  :  My  new  Way  of  Ideas,  or  my  Way  by  Ideas, 
which  often  occurs  in  your  Lordfhip's  Letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a 
very  large  and  doubtful  Expreffion  ;  and  may,  in  the  full  Latitude, 
comprehend  my  whole  EJfay  ;  becaufe  treating  of  the  Undemand- 
ing, which  is  nothing  but  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  I  could  not  well 
treat  of  that  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  which  confilts  in  Thinking, 
without  considering  the  immediate  Objects  of  the  Mind  in  Think- 
ing, which  I  call  Ideas :  And  therefore  in  treating  of  the  Undcr^and- 
ing,  I  guel's  it  will  not  be  thought  ilrange,  that  the  greateft  Part  of 
my  Book  has  been  taken  up,  inconfidering  what  thefe  Objects  of  the 
Mind,  in  Thinking,  are;  whence  they  come;  what  Uie  the  Mind 
makes  of  them,  in  its  feveral  Ways  of  Thinking;  and  what  are  the 
outward  Marks,  whereby  >t  fignifies  them  to  others,  or  records 
them  for  its  own  Ufe.  And  this,  in  fhort,  is  my  Way  by  Ideas, 
that  which  your  Lordfhip  calls  my  n  ■  Ideas:  Which,  my 

Lord,  if  it  be  r.ew,  it  is  but  a  new  Hiftory  of  an  old  Thing. 
For  I  think  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  Men  always  performed  the 
Actions  of Thinking,  Reafoning,  Believing,  and  Knowing,  juft  after 
the  fame  Manner  that  they  do  now:  Though  whether  the  fame 
Account  has  heretofore  been  given  of  the  Way  how  they  perform- 
ed thefe  Actions,  or  wherein  they  confiHed,  Ido  not  know.  Were 
I  as  well  read  as  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhould  have  been  fafe  from  that 
gentle  Reprimand  of  your  Lordfhip's,  for  thinking  my  Way  cf  Ideas, 
NE  W,  for  want  of  looking  into  other  Mens  noughts,  tabid  appear 
in  their  Book. 

Your  Lordfhip's  Words,  as  an  Acknowledgment  of  your  Instru- 
ctions in  the  Cafe,  and  as  a  Warning  to  others,  who  will  be  lo  bold 
Adventurers  as  tofpln  any  -Thing  barely  out  of  their  own  Thoughts,  I 
fhall  fet  down  at  large:  And  they  run  thus  ;  Whether  you  took  this 
Way  of  Idas  from  the  Modem  Pbilofopber,  mentioned  by  yet/,  is  not  at 
all  Material;  but  I  intended  no  Refletlion  upon  you  in  it  [for  that  you 
mean  by  my  commending  you  as  a  Scholar  of fo  great  a  Mafter,)  I  never 
meant  to  take  from  you  the  Honour  of  your  own  Inventions :  And  I  do  be- 
lieve you,  toben  you  fay, That  you  wra/e from  your  own  Thoughts,  and  the 
Idas  you  had  there.  But  many  Things  may  fen  Hew  to  one,  that  conver- 
fesonly  with  his  own  Thoughts,  wbitb  really  are  not  fo  ;  as  be  may  find, 
when  he  looks  into  tbeYboug  bts  ofotbi  ril  ten  -Boiks. 

And  therefore  although  I  b,  t  fortbe  Invention  offu(bxwb» 
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they  would  oblige  tbeWor  Id  more, if  after  they  have  thought fo  much  thevt- 
f elves,  they  would  examine  what  Thoughts  others  have  had  before  them, 
concerning  the  fame  Things  ;  that  fo  thofe  may  not  be  thought  their  own 
Inventions,  which  are  common  to  themfelves  and  others.  If  a  Manfbould 
try  all the Magnet  ical 'Experiments  himfelfand  publijh  them  as  his  own 
Thoughts,  he  might  take  himfelfto  be  the  Inventor  of  them :  But  he  that 
examines  and  compares  them  with  what  Gibbert,  and  others  have  done 
before  hi  m,wilhiot  diminijh  the  Praife  of  bis  Diligence,  but  may  wifh  he 
had  compared  his  Thoughts  with  other  Mens:  by  which  the  World  wotfd 
receive  greater  Advantage,altho''  he  loft  theHonour  ofhei?:g  anOriginal. 

To  alleviate  my  Fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  that 
many  Things  may  fern  NE  W,  to  one  that  converfes  only  zvith  his  ozvn 
Thoughts,  which  really  are  not  fo  :  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fuggeft 
to  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  in  fpinning  of  them  out  of  his  own 
Thoughts,  they  feem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  Inventor  of 
them  ;  and  they  may  as  juftly  be  thought  his  own  Invention,  as  any 
one's ;  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  Inventor  of  them,  as  any  one  who 
thought  on  them  before  him  :  The  Diilindtion  of  Invention,  or  not 
Invention,  lying  not  in  thinking  firfl,  or  not  firfl,  but  in  borrow- 
ing, or  not  borrowing  our  Thoughts  from  another :  And  he  to 
whom,  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  Thoughts,  they  feem  new, 
could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  another.  So  he  truly  in- 
vented Printing  in  Europe,  who,  without  any  Communication  with 
the  Chinefe,  fpun  it  out  of  his  own  Thoughts  ;  though  it  was 
ever  fo  true,  that  the  Chinefe  had  the  Ufe  of  Printing,  nay,  of  Print- 
ing in  the  very  fame  Way,  amoflig  them,  many  Ages  before  him.  So 
that  he  that  fpins  any  Thing  out  of  his  own  Thoughts,  that  feems 
Ttew  to  hi?n,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it  his  own  Invention,  fhould  he 
examine  ever  fo  far,  what  Thoughts  others  have  had  before  him, 
concerning  the JameThing,  and  fhould  find,  by  examining,  that  they 
had  the  fame  Thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  Obligation  this  would  be  to  the  World,  or  weighty 
Caufe  of  turning  over  and  looking  into  Books;  I  confefs  I  do  not 
fee.  The  great  End  to  me,  in  converfing  with  my  own  or  other 
Mens  Thoughts,  in  Matters  of  Speculation,  is  to  find  Truth,  with- 
out being  much  concem'd  whether  my  own  fpinning  of  it  out  of 
mine,  or  their  fpinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  Thoughts,  helps  me 
to  it.  And  how  little  I  affect  the  Honour  of  an  Original,  may  be  ieen 
in  that  Place  of  my  Book,  where,  if  any  where,  that  Itch  of  Vain- 
glory was  Iikdieft  to  have  ihewn  itfelf,  had  I  been  fo  over- run 
with  it,  as  to  need  a  Cure.  It  is  where  I  fpeak  of  Certainty,  in 
thefe  following  Words,  taken  Notice  of  by  your  Lordfliip,  in 
another  Place  :  '  I  think  I  have  fhewn  wherein  it  is  that  Certainty, 
'  real  Certainty  eonfilts,  which  whatever  it  was  toothers,  wa=,  I 
*  confefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  Def.dsrata,  which  I  found 
'   great  Want  of.' 

Here,  my  Lord,  however  New  this  feem'd  to  me,  and  the  morefo 
becaufe  poffibly  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it  in  the  Bosks  cf  ethers ; 
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yet  I  fpoke  of  it  as  Nezv,  only  to  my  felf :  leaving  ethers,  in  the 
undilhirb'd  Poffeflion  of  what  either  by  Invention,  or  Rending,  was 
theirs  before;  without  affuming  to  my  felf  any  other  Honoar,  but 
that  of  my  own  Ignorance,  'till  that  Time,  if  others  before  had 
fhewn  wherein  Certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  if  I  had,  upon 
this  Occafion,  been  forward  to  affume  to  my  felf  the  Honour  of  an 
Original,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ;  fince  I  fhould  have  had 
your  Lordfhip  for  my  Guarantee  and  Vindicator  in  that  Point,  who 
are  pleafed  to  call  it  New  ;  and  as  fuch,  to  write  againft  it. 

And  trulv,  my  Lord,  in  this  refpeft,  my  Book  has  had  very  un- 
lucky Starsj  fince  it  hath  had  the  Mi-Fortune  to  diipleafeyour  Lord- 
fhip, with  many  Things  in  it,  for  their  Novelty  ;  as  anew  Way  ofRea- 
Jonin^  ;  new  Hy pot hefis  about  Reafcn;nc;j  Scrt  cf  Certainty  ;  newTerms; 
new  Way  of  Ideas  ;  new  Method  of  Certainty,^  &c.  And  yet  in  other 
Places,  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  think  it  worthy  in  me  cfyour  Lord- 
fhip's  Reflection,  for  faying,  but  what  others  have  faid  before.  As 
where  I  fav,   '  In  the  different  MaLc  of  Mens  Tempers,  andAppli- 

•  cation  of  their  Thoughts,  fome  Arguments  prevail  more  on  one, 
'  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  Confirmation  of  the  fame  Truth.* 
Your  Lordfhip  asks,  What  is  this  different  from  what  Men  of  Un- 
fitted in  g  have  faid  ?  Again,  I  take  it,  your  Lordfhip  meant  no£ 
t he fe  Words  for  a  Commendation  of  my  Book,  where  you  fay; 
But  if  no  more  be  meant  by,  *   The  Ample  Ideas  that  come  in  by  Sen- 

•  fation,    or    Reflection,    and  their  being  the  Foundation  of  our 
4  Knowledge,'  but  that  our  Notion*  of  Things  come  in,  either  from  our 
Senfes,  or  the  Exercife  of  our  Minis  :    As  tccre  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  DiJ'ecvery,  jo  your  Lordjhip  is  far  enough  from  cpi 
that,  wherein  you  think  ail  Mankind  are  agrt 

And  again,  But  what  need  all  this  great  Noife  about  Ideas  and  Cer- 
tainty, true  and  real  Certainty  bv  Ideas  ;  if  after  all,  it  comes  only 
to  this,  that  our  Ideas  only  reprefent  to  us  fuch  Things,  from  whence 
tee  bring  Arguments  to  prove  the  Truth  cf  Things. 

But,  The World hath  been  fir  angels  amufed  with  Ideas  of  late;  and 
ive  have  keen  tvld,that  firange  Things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  Ideas -, 
an  i  \et  thefe  Ideas,  at  lafi,  come  to  be  inly  common  Notions  of  Things, 
which  we  mufi  make  ufe  of  in  our  Reafoning.  And  to  the  like  pur- 
pose in  other  Places. 

Whether,  therefore,  at  laft,  your  Lcrdfhip  will  refolve,  that  it 
is  New  or  no  ;  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  New,  mult  be  left  to 
your  Lordfhip.  This  I  find  by  it,  that  my  Book  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing condemned  on  the  one  Side,  or  the  other,  nor  do  I  fee  a  Pof- 
fibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be  Reader;  that  like  only  New  Thoughts ; 
or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that  can  bear  nothing  but  what  can 
be  jmiified  by  received  Authorities  in  Print ;  I  malt  defire  them  to 
make  themfelves  amends  in  that  Part  which  they  like,  for  the  Dil- 
pleafure  they  receive  in  the  other  :  But  if  any  fhould  be  (o  t 
as  to  find  fault  with  both,  truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to  fay  to 
them.    The  Cafe  is  a  plain  Cafe,  the  Book  is  all  over  naught, 
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and  there  is  not  a  Sentence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either  from  its  Anti- 
quity or  Novelty,  to  be  comdemned  ;  and  fo  there  is  a  fhort  End  of 
it.  From  your  Lordfhip  indeed  in  particular,  I  can  hope  forfome- 
thing  better;  for  your  Lordfhip  thinks  the  genera!  Dcftgn  nf 'it  fogoody 
that  that,  I  flatter  my  felf,  would  prevail  on  your  Lordfhip  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  Fire. 

But  as  to  the  Way,  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  I  fhould  have  taken  to 
prevent  the  having  it  thought  my  Invention,  when  it  zuas  common  to  me 
tuitb  others,  it  unluckily  fo  fell  out,  in  the  Subject  of  my  Effay  of 
Human  Undemanding,  that  I  could  not  look  into  the  Thoughts  of 
other  Men  to  inform  my  felf.  For  my  Dcfign  being,  as  well  as  I 
could,  to  copy  Nature,  and  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Operations 
of  the  Mind  in  Thinking;  I  could  look  into  no  body's  Underftand- 
ingbut  my  own,  to  fee  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  Profpect  into 
other  Mens  Minds,  to  view  their  Thoughts  there  ;  and  obferve 
what  Steps  and  Motions  they  took,  and  by  what  Gradations  they 
proceeded  in  their  acquainting  the'mfelves  with  Truth,  and  their  Ad- 
vance to  Knowledge  :  What  we  find  in  theirThoughts  in  Books,  is 
but  the  Reiult  of  this,  and  not  the  Progrefs  and  Working  of  their 
Minds,  in  coming  to  the  Opinions  or  Conclufions  they  fet  down 
and  publifhed. 

.AJ1,  therefore,  that  lean  fay  of  my  Book,  is,  That  it  is  a  Copy 
of  my  own  Mind,  in  its  feveral  Ways  of  Operation.  And  all  that 
I  can  fay  for  the  publishing  of  it,  is,  That  I  think  the  Intellectual 
Faculties  are  made,  and  operate  alike  in  moil  Men,  and  that  fome, 
that  I  fhewed  it  to  before  I  publifhed  it,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I 
was  confirmed  in  that  Opinion.  And  therefore,  if  it  fhould  hap- 
pen, that  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  that  fome  Men  fhould  have 
Ways  of  Thinking,  Reafoning,  or  arriving  at  Certainty,  different 
from  others,  and  above  thofe  that  I  find  my  Mind  to  ufe  and  ac- 
quiefe  in,  I  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  my  Eook  can  be  to  them.  I 
can  only  make  it  my  humble  Requeft,  in  my  own  Name,  and  in 
the  Name  of  thofe  who  are  of  my  Size,  who  find  their  Minds  work, 
reafon,  and  know  in  the  fame  low  Way  that  mine  does,  that  thofe 
Men  of  a  more  happy  Genius,  would  fhew  us  the  Way  of  their  no- 
bler Flights;  and  particularly  would  difcover  to  us  their  fhorter  or 
furer  Way  to  Certainty,  than  by  Ideas,  and  the  obferving  their 
Agreement  or  Difagreement. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  But  now  it  feems,  nothing  is  intelligible  but 
what  pits  with  the  New  Way  of  Ideas.  My  Lord,  The 
\  Mr.  Locke's  Nezo  Way  of  Ideas,  and  the  old  Way  of  fpeaking  Intel- 
Third  Letter  ligibly  \  was  always,  and  ever  will  be  the  fame  : 
to  the  Bijhop  And  if  I  may  take  the  Liberty  to  declare  my  Senfe 
t/"Worcei:er,  of  it,  herein  it  conlifts  :  i.  That  a  Man  ufe  no 
/>.  353,  &c.  Words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  Signs  of  certain  de- 
termined Objects  of  his  Mind  inThinfcing,which  he 
can  make  known  to  another.  2.  Next,  That  he  ufe  the  fame 
Word  lteadily,  for  the  Sign  of  the  fame  immediate  Object  of  his 

Mind 
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Mind  in  Thinking.  3-  That  he  join  thefe  Words  together  in 
Propofitions ,  according  to  the  Grammatical  Rules  of  that  Lan- 
guage he  fpeaks  in.  4.  That  he  unite  thofe  Sentences  in  a  Cohe- 
rent Difcourfe.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  I  humby  conceive,  any 
one  may  preferve  himfelf  from  the  Confines  and  Sufpicion  of 
Jargon,  whether  he  pleafes  to  call  thefe  immediate  Objects  of  his 
Mind,  which  his  Words  do,  or  fhould  Hand  for,  Ideas  or  no. 
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§.  1.  "W"T  is aneftablifhed Opinion amongftfome  q-ue  ztra« 

k  Men,  that  there  are  in  the  Under/land-  foewn  ]/ow  B 
ing  certain    Innate    Principles;     fome  come  by  any 


Primary  Notions,  ¥.otv<u  'iwotcu,  Characters,  as  it  Knowledge, 
were  {tamped  upon  the  Adind  of  Man,  which  the  fufficient 
Soul  receives  in  its  very  firlt  Being;  and  brings  in-  t0  prove  it 
to  theWorld  with  it.  It  would  befufficient  to  con-  not  Innate. 
vince  the  unprejudiced  Readers  of  the  Falfenefs  of  this  Supposi- 
tion, if  I  mould  only  mew  (as  I  hope  I  fhall  in  the  following 
Parts  of  this  Difcourfe )  how  Men,  barely  by  the  Ufe  of  their 
Natural  Faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  Knowledge  they  hav.*, 
without  the  Help  of  any  Innate  Impreflions;  and  may  arrive  at 
Certainty,  without  any  fuch  Original  Notions  or  Principles. 
For  I  imagine  any  one  will  eafily  grant,  That  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  fuppoie,  the  Ideas  of  Colours  Innate  in  a  Creature, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  Sight,  and  a  Power  to  receive  them 
by  the  Eyes,  from  external  Objects :  And  no  lefs  unreafonaoie 
would  it  be  to  attribute  feveral  Truths,  to  the  Impreflions  of 
Nature,  and  Innate  Characters,  when  we  may  obferve  in  our 
felveb  Faculties  fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  Knowledge  of 
them,  as  if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  Mind. 

But  becaufe  a  Man  is  not  permitted  without  Cenfure  to  fol- 
low his  own  Thoughts  in  the  Search  of  Truth,  when  they  lead 
him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the  common  Road ;  I  fnall  fet  down 
the  Reafons,  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  that  Opi- 
nion, as  an  Excufe  for  my  Miftake,  it  I  be  in  one;  which  I 
leave  to  be  confidered  by  thofe,  who,  with  me,  difpofe  them- 
felves  to  embrace  Truth,  wherever  they  find  it. 

§.  2. Thereis  nothing  more  commonly  taken  for  General  djfent 
granted,  than  that  there  are  certain  Principles  l^e  &reat  dr- 
both  Speculative  and  P radical  (  for  they  fpeak  of  Sument- 
borh)  univerfally  agreed  upon  by  all  Mankind  ;  which  there- 
fore, they  argue,  mull  needs  be  conftant  Impreflions,  which  the 
Souis  of  Men  receive  in  their  firft  Beings  and   which  they 

brinar 
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bring  into  the  World  with  them,  asneceflary  and  really  as  they 
do  any  of  their  inherent  Faculties. 

§.3.  This  Argument,  drawn  from  Univerfal 
Confent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it,  that  if  it  were 

Cor,  fait  proves  J  •     \ir  r   r-    n.        1  1 

i      r-  true  in  Matter  of  f  act,  that  there  were  certain 

nafe  Truths,  wherein  all  Mankind  agreed,  it  would 

not  prove  them  Innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other 

Way  fhewn,  how  Men  may  come  to  that  Univerfal  Agreement, 

in  the  Things  theydoconfentin;  which  Ipiefumemay  be  done. 

§.  4.  But,  which  is  worie,  this  Argument  of 
What  is,  is ;  Univerfal  Confent,  which  is  made  ufe  of,to  prove 
and,  It  is  im-  Innate  Principles,  feems  to  me  a  Demonftration 
pofiible  for  that  there  are  none  fuch  ;  becaufe  there  are  none 
the  fame  to  wnieh  all  .Mankind  give  an  Univerfal  Affent.  I 

Thing  to  be,  ^najj  \^gm  wjtn  tne  Speculative,  and  inirance  in 
,  .        thofe   magnified  Principles   of   Demonftration  ; 

verfalh  of-  Whatfaever  is,  is  ;  and,  'Tits  impoffiblefor  the  fame 
fatted  to.  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  which  of  all  others,  I 

think  have  them  oft  alio  w'd  Title  to  Innate.  Thefe 
have  fo  fettled  a  Reputation  of  Maxims  univerfaily  received,  that 
'twill,  no  doubt,  be  thought  ftrange.  if  any  one  fhould  feem  to 
queftion  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  fay,  that  thefe  Propofitions 
are  (o  far  from  having  an  Univerfal  Aifent,  that  there  are  a  great 
part  of  Mankind,  to  whom  they  are  not  fo'much  as  known. 

§.  5.  For,  firft  'tis  evident,  that  all  Children  and 
Net  en  the  Ideois,h?ive  not  the  leaft  ApprehenilonorThought 
Mind  natu-  0f  tjiem .  And  the  want  of"  that  is  enough  to  de- 
Z%SZ't  ftr°y  that  Univerfal  AfTent,  which  mult  needs  be 

1  '    '  ,  the  neceflary  Concomitant  of  all  Innate  Truths: 

known  to  T  J  .      . 

Children  ltfeemmg  to  me  near  a  Contradiction,  to  fay,  mat 

&c.  there  are  Truths  imprinted  on  the  Soul,  which  it 
perceives  or  underllands  not :  Imprinting,  if  it  fig- 
nify  any  thing,  being  nothing  elfe,  but  the  making  certain 
Truths  to  be  perceived.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  Mind, 
without  the  Mind's  perceiving  it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible. 
If  therefore  Children  and  Ideots  have  Souls,  have  Minds,  with 
thofe  Impreffions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  perceive 
them,  and  neceffarily  knowand  ailent  to  thefe  Truths;  which 
fmce  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fuch  Impreffions. 
For  if  they  are  not  Notions  naturally  imprinted,  How  can  they 
be  Innate?  And  if  they  are  Notions  imprinted,  How  can  they 
be  unknown  r  To  fay  a  Notion  is  imprinted  on  the  Mind,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  Mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and 
never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  Impreflion  nothing. 

No 
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No  Propofition  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  Mind,  which  it  never 
yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  confeious  of.  For  if  any  one 
may  ;  then  by  the  fame  Reafon,  all  Propofitions  that  are  true, 
and  the  Mind  is  capable  ever  of  aflenting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be 
in  the  Mind,  and  to  be  imprinted:  Since,  if  any  one  can  be  faid 
to  be  in  the  Mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  muft  be  only, 
kcaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  fo  the  Mind  is  of  all 
Truth?  it  ever  ftiall  know.  Nay,  thus  Truths  may  be  imprint- 
ed on  the  Mind,  which  it  never  did,  nor  everfhall  know:  For 
a  Man  may  live  long,  and  die  at  laft  in  Ignorance  of  many 
Truths,  which  his  Mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with 
Certainty.    So  that  if  the  Capacity  of  knowing,  be  the  natural 
Impreflion  contended  for,  all  the  Truths  a  Man  ever  comes  to 
know,  will,  by  this  Account,  be  every  one  of  them  Innate;  and 
this  great  Point,  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  im- 
proper Way  of  fpeaking;  which  whilft  it  pretends  to  aflertthe 
contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from  mofe,  who  deny  Innate 
Principles.     For  no  body,  I  think,  ever  denied,  that  the  Mind 
was  capable  of  knowing  feveral  Truths.  The  Capacity  ,they  fay, 
is  Innate,  the  Knowledge  acquired.   But  then  to  what  End  fuch 
Conteft  for  certain  Innate  Maxims?  If  Truths  can  be  imprinted 
on  the  Underftanding  without  being  perceived,  I  can  fee  no  dif- 
ference there  can  be,  between  any  Truths  the  Mind  is  capable  of 
knowing,  in  refpec"t  of  their  Original:  they  mutt  all  be  Innate, 
or  all  Adventitious  ;  in  vain  mall  a  Man  go  about  to  diftinguifh 
them.     He  therefore  that  talks  of  Innate  Notions  in  the  Under- 
ftanding, cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftinctSort  of  Truths) 
mean  fuch   Truths  to  be  in  the  Understanding,  as  it  never  per- 
ceived, and  is  yet  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  if  thefe  Words  (to  be 
in  the  Underftanding)  have  any  Propriety,  they  fignify  to  beun- 
derftood:  So  that,  to  be  in  the  Underftanding,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  to  be  in  the  Mind,  and,  never  to  be  perceived ;  is  all 
one,  as  to  fay,  any  thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  Mind  or  Under- 
ftanding. If  therefore  thefe  two  Propofitions,  JVhatfoever  is,  is ; 
and  It  is  impffblefor  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  are  by 
Nature  imprinted,  Children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them;  Infants 
and  all  that  have  Souls,  muft  neceflarily  have  them  in  their  Un- 
derstandings, know  the  Truth  of  them,  and  affent  to  it. 

§.  6.  To  avoid  this,  'tis  ufually  anfwered,  That  „-,      ™ 
all  Men  know  and  aflent  to  them,  when  they  come  ^^  tjx'n 
to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  this  is  enough  to  prove  when  they 
them  Innate.     I  anfwer,  come  to  the 

§.  7.  Doubtful  Expreffions,   that  have  fcarce  Ufe  of  Reafon , 
any  Signification,  go  for  clear  Reafons,  to  thofe,  anfzver'd. 

who 
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who  being  pre-pofiefled,  take  not  the  Pains  to  examine  even 

what  they  themfelvcs  fay.    For  to  apply  this  Anfwer  with  any 

tolerable  Senfe  to  our  preient  Purpofe,  it  muft  fignify  one  of 

thefe  two  Things;  either,  That  as  foon  as  Men  come  to  the 

Ufe  of  Reafon,  thefe  fuppofed  native  Infcriptions  come  to  be 

known,  and  obferved  by  them :  Or  elfe,  That  the  Ufe  and 

Exercifeof  Mens  Reafons  afftfts  them  in  the  Difcovery  of  thefe 

Principles,  and  certainly  makes  them  known  to  them. 

§.8.  If  they  mean  that  by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon 

If  Reafon  dif-  M»n  may  difcover  thefe  Principles  ;    and  that 

covered  them,    t^js  js  fufficient  to  prove  them  Innate:  their  Way 

v  of  arguing  willftand  thus,  (viz.)  That  whatever 

r'°,    ,•„„,„       Truths  Reafon  can  certainly  difcover  to  us,  and 
tbem  innate.  i  ' 

make  us  hrmly  aiient  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally 
imprinted  on  the  Mind  ;  fince  that  univcrfal  Aflent,  which  is 
made  the  Mark  of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this;  That 
by  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain 
Knowledge  of,  and  aflent  to  them  ;  and  by  this  Means  there 
wUl  be  no  Difference  between  the  Maxims  of  the  Mathemati- 
cians, and  Theorems  they  deduce  from  them  :  All  muft  be  e- 
qually  allow'd  Innate ;  they  being  all  Difcoveries  made  by  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  Truths  that  a  rational  Creature  may  cer- 
tainly come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his  Thoughts  rightly  thatWay. 
§.  9.  But  how  can  thefe  Men  think  the  Ufe  of 
'lis  falfe  that  R-cafon  necefTary  to  difcover  Principles  that  are 
Reafon  difco-  fuppofed  Innate,  when  Reafon  (if  we  may  believe 
vers  them.         them)  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Faculty  of  deducing 

unknownTruthsfrom  Principles  or  Proportions, 
that  are  already  known?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought 
Innate,  which  we  have  need  of  Reafon  to  difcover,  unlefs,  as  I 
have  faid,  we  will  have  all  the  certain  Truths,  that  Reafon  ever 
teaches  us,  to  be  Innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the  Ufe  of  Rea- 
fon necefTary  to  make  our  Eyes  difcover  vifible  Objects,  as  that 
there  fhould  be  Need  of  Reafon,  or  theExercife  thereof,  to  make 
the  Underftanding  fee  what  is  Originally  engraven  in  it,  and 
cannot  be  in  the  Underftanding,  before  it  is  perceived  by  it.  So 
that  to  make  Reafon  difcover  thofe  Truths  thus  imprinted,  is  to 
fay,  that  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  difcovers  to  a  Man,  what  he  knew 
before;  and  Men  have  thofe  Innate,  imprefled  Truths  origi- 
',  and  before  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  and  yet  are  always  igno- 
rant of  them,  'till  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  ;  'tis  in  effect 
to  lay,  that  Men  know,  and  know  them  not  at  the  fame  time. 
§.  10.  'Twill  perhaps  be  faid,  that  Mathematical  De- 
monftrations,  and  other  Truths,  that  are  not  Innate,  are  not 
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aflentcd  to,  as  foon  as  propos'd,  wherein  they  are  d.'flincruiflfd 
from  thefe  Maxims,  and  other  Innate  Truths.     I  (hall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  Ailent  upon  the  firft  propofing,  more  par- 
ticularly by  and  by.     I  fhall  here  only,  and  that  very  readily, 
allow,    that  thefe  Maxims,    and  Mathematical   Demonltra- 
tions,  are  in  this  different  ;    that  the  one   has  need  of  Reafon, 
ufmg  of  Proofs,  to  make  them  out,    and  to  gain  our  Affent ; 
but  the  other,  as  foon  as  underftood,  are  without  any  the  leaft 
Reafoning,  embraced  and  aflented  to.     But  1  withal  beg  leave 
toobferve,  that  it  lays  open  the  Weaknefs  of  this  Subtepfuge, 
which   requires   the  Ufe  cf  Rtufn  for  the  Difcovery  of  thefe 
general  Truths  :    fmce  it  mult  be  confefled,  that  in  their  Dif- 
covery, there  is  no  ufe  made  of  Reafoning  at  all.     And  I  think 
thofe  who  give  this  Anfwer,    wiil  riot  be  forward  to  affirm, 
That  the  Knowledge  of  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  impojjible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be,    and  not  to  be,  is  a  Deduction  of  our  Rea- 
fon. For  this  would  be  to  deftroy  that  Bounty  of  Nature,  they 
feem  fo  fond  of,    whilir.  they  make  the  Knowledge  of  thofe 
Principles  to  depend  on  the  Labour  of  our  Thoughts.     For  all 
Reafoning  is  Search,    and  calling  about,    and  requires  Pains 
and  Application.     And  how  can  it  with  any  tolerable  Senfe 
be  fuppos'd,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  Nature;,  as  the  Foun- 
dation and  Guide  of  our  Reafon,  fhould  need  the  \J(c  of  Rea- 
fon to  diicover  it  ? 

§.  1 1 .  Thofe  who  wiil  take  the  Pains  to  reflect  with  a  little 
Attention  on  the  Operations  of  the  Understanding,  will  find  that 
this  ready  Affent  of  the  Mind  to  fome  Truths,  depends  not,  ei- 
ther on  native  Infcription,  or  the  Ufe  cf  Reafon;  but  en  a  Fa- 
culty of  the  Mind  quite  diftincr.  from  both  of  them,  as  we  ihall 
fee  hereafter.  Reafon  therefore  having  nothing  to  do  in  pro- 
curing our  AiTent  to  thefe  Maxims,  if  by  fa]  ii  g,  tk  n 
know  and  affent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
be  meant,  that  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  ailifts  us  in  the  Know 
of  thefe  Maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfe  j  and  were  it  true,  wouli 
prove  them  not  to  be  Innate. 

§.  12.  If  by  knowing  and  afienting  to  them, 
when  we  come  to  the  Ufe  cf  Reafon,    be  meant,     The  coming  to 
that  this  is  the  Time,  when  they  come  to  be  ta-     tfa  U/e  of 
ken  notice  of  by  the  Mind  ;  and  that  as  foon  as     &*$**  not 
Children  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,    they  come  ^me  zue 

alfo  to  know  and  affent  to  thefe  Maxims:    this    ""'-/m^ 
alfo  is  faife  and  frivolous.     Firft,  It  is  falfe:  Be-     :' 
caufe  it   is  evident  thefe  Maxims  are  not  in  tne 
Mind  fo  early  as  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  :    And  therefore  the  com- 
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ing  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  is  falfly  afligned,  as  the  Time  of  their 
difcovcry.  How  many  Inftances  of  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  may 
we  obferve  in  Children,  Jong  time  before  they  have  any  Know- 
ledge of  this  Maxim,  That  it  is  ifiipojjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to 
be,  and  ?iot  to  be  ?  And  a  great  part  of  Illiterate  People,  and 
Savages,  pafs  many  Years,  even  of  their  rational  Age,  with- 
out ever  thinking  on  this,  and  the  like  general  Proportions.  I 
grant  Men  come  not  to  the  Knowledge  of  thefe  general  and 
more  abflracl:  Truths,  which  are  thought  Innate,  till  they 
come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither. 
Which  is  fo,  becaufe  till  after  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon, 
thole  general  abltra£t.  Ideas  are  not  framed  in  the  Mind,  about 
which  thofe  general  Maxims  are,  which  are  miftaken  for  In- 
nate Principles,  but  are  indeed  Difcoveries  made,  and  Verities 
introduced,  and  brought  into  the  Mind  by  the  fame  way,  and 
difcovered  by  the  fame  Steps,  as  feveral  other  Propositions, 
which  no  body  was  ever  fo  extravagant  as  to  fuppofe  Innate. 
This  I  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  fequel  of  this  diYcourfe.  I 
allow  therefore  a  neceflity,  that  Men  mould  come  to  the  Ufe 
of  Reafon,  before  they  get  the-  Knowledge  of  thofe  general 
Truths ;  but  deny,  that  Men's  coming  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  is 
the  time  of  their  difcovery. 

§.13.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
By  this,  they    tj-,js  faying,    that  Men  know  and  ailent  to  thefe 

^■Td^frm  Maxims>  whm  they  cme  t0  the  We  °f  ^afon, 
^  A  e I  -  -  amounts  in  reality  of  Fact  to  no  more  but  this, 
able  Truths.  That  they  are  never  known,  nor  taken  notice  of, 
before  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  but  may  poffibly  be 
aflented  to  feme  time  after,  during  a  Man's  Life;  but  when, 
is  uncertain  :  And  fo  may  all  other  knowable  Truths,  as  well 
as  thefe  ;  which  therefore  have  no  Advantage,  nor  Diftinetion 
from  others,  by  this  Note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to 
the  Ufe  of  Reafon  ;  nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  Innate,  but 
quite  the  contrary. 

§.  1 4.  But  Secondly,  were  it  true,  that  the  pre- 
J f  coming  to  cife  time  of  their  being  known,  and  alTented  to, 
theUfe  (fRea-  were,  when  Men  come  to  the  life  of  Reafon  \  nei- 
Jon  were  the _  ther  would  that  prove  them  Innate.  This  way  of 
-Time  if  their  argumg  [s  as  frivolous,  as  the  Suppofition  it  felf 
Difcovery,  it  .  f  Jf  For  ,  what  kind  ofLogick  wiH  it  ap_ 
would  not  .  '     .       .       ••     11    1     xt  *        •-_ 

prove  them         Pear> that  an>'  Notlon  1S  originally  by  Nature  1m- 
lunate.    '  printed  in  the  Mind  in  its  firlt  Conftitution,  be- 

caufe it  comes  firil  to  be  obferved  and  alTented  to, 
when  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  which  has  a  quite  diftinct  Pro- 
vince, begins  to  exert  it  felf?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  the 

Ufe 
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TJfe  of  Speech,  if  it  were  fuppofed  the  time,  that  thefe  Maxims 
are  firfl  affented  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  Truth,  as 
the  time  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Realbn)  would  be  as 
good  a  Proo;  that  they  were  Innate,  as  to  fay,  they  are  Innate 
becaufe  Men  aflent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of 
Realbn.  I  agree  then  with  thefe  Men  oi"  Innate  Principles,  that 
there  is  no  Knowledge  of  thefe  general  and  felf-evident  ATax- 
ims  in  the  Mind,  till  it  comes  to  the  Exercife  of  Reafon  :  But 
I  deny  that  the  coming  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  the  precife  time 
when  they  are  firft  taken  notice  of  j  and,  if  that  were  the  pre- 
cife time,  I  deny  that  it  will  prove  them  Innate.  Ali  that  can 
with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  Proportion.  That  Men  ajfent 
to  than  when  they  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  no  more  but 
this,  That  the  making  of  general  abftract  Lisa's,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  general  Names,  being  a  Concomitant  of  the 
rational  Faculty,  and  growing  up  with  it,  Children  commonly 
get  not  thofe  general  Idea's,  nor  learn  the  Names  that  ftand  for 
them,  till  having  for  a  good  while  exercifed  their  Reafon  about 
familiar  and  more  particular  Idea's,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary 
Difcourfe  and  Actions  with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capa- 
ble of  rational  Converfation.  If  aflenting  to  thefe  Maxims, 
when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  can  be  true  in  any  other 
Senfe,  I  defire  it  may  be  fhewn  ;  or  at  leaft,  how  in  this,  or 
any  other  Senfe  it  proves  them  Innate* 

§.  1  5. The  Senfesat  firft.  let  in  pai  t\c\\\ax  Idea's, 
and  furniih  the  yet  empty  Cabinet  :    And  the     The  Steps  by 
Mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  fome     which  the 
of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  Memory,  and     Mi?!ii  "'-tains 
Names  got   to  them.     Afterwards  the  Mind    ft**r*l  Truths^ 
proceeding  farther,  abftra&s  them,   and  by  de- 
grees learns  the  Ufe  of  general  Names.     In  this  manner  the 
Mind  .comes  to  be  furnifh'd  with   Idea's  and  Language,    the 
Materials  about  which  to  exercife  its  dilcurfive  Faculty:   And 
the  Ufe   of  Reafon  becomes  daily  more  viiibie,    as  thefe  Ma- 
terial;,   that  give  it  Employment,  increafe.     But   though  the 
having  of  general  Idea's,    and  the  Ufe  of  general  Words  and 
Reafon  ufually  grow  together;  yet,  I  fee  not,  how  this  any 
way  proves  them  Innate.     The  Knowledge  of  fome  Truths, 
I  confefs,    is   very   early    in  the  Mind  ;    but  in  a  way  that 
lhews  them  not  to  be  Innate.     For,  if  we  will  obferve,  we 
fhall  find   it  ft  ill  to  be  about  Idea's,    not  Innate,  but  acquired: 
It  being   about  thofe   firft,    which  are   imprinted  by  exter- 
nal Things,    with  which  Infants  have  earlieft  to  do,    Which 
make  the  moft  frequent  Impreffions  on  their  Senfes.     In  Ida' 2 
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thus  got,  the  Mind  difcovers,  that  fome  agree,  and  others  dif- 
fer, probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  Ufe  of  Memory  ;  as  foon  as 
it  is  able  to  retain  and  receive  diftinct  Ideas.  But  whether  it 
be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does  fo  long  before  it  has  the 
Ufe  of  Words,  or  comes  to  that,  which  we  commonly  call  the 
Ufe  of  Re  a f on.  For  a  Child  knows  certainly,  before  it  can 
fpeak,  the  difference  between  the  Ideas  of  Sweet  and  Bitter 
(z.  e.  That  Sweet  is  not  Bitter;)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when 
it  comes  to  fpeak)  that  Wormwood  and  Sugar-plums  are  not 
the  fame  Thing. 

§.  1 6.  A  Child  knows  not  that  Three  and  Four  are  equal  to 
Seven,  'till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  to  Seven,  and  has  got 
the  Name  and  Idea  of  Equality  :  And  then  upon  explaining 
thofe  Words,  he  prefently  affents  to,  or  rather  perceives  the 
Truth  of  that  Proportion.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily 
affent,  becaufe  it  is  an  Innate  Truth,  nor  was  his  AfTent  want- 
ing till  then,  becaufe  he  wanted  the  Ufe  of  Rcafon  ;  but  the 
Truth  of  it  appears  to  him,  as  foon  ab  he  has  fettled  in  his 
Mind  the  clear  and  diftinct  Ideas,  that  thefe  Names  Hand 
for :  And  then  he  knows  the  Truth  of  that  Propofition,  upon 
the  fame  Grounds,  and  by  the  fame  Means,  that  he  knew  be- 
fore, that  a  Rod  and  Cherry,  are  not  the  fame  thing  ;  and 
upon  the  fame  Grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know  after- 
wards, That  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  fhewn  hereafter.  So  that  the  later  it  is 
before  any  one  comes  to  have  thofe  general  Ideas,  about  which 
thofe  Maxims  are  ;  or  to  know  the  Signification  of  thofe  ge- 
neral Terms  that  ftand  for  them  ;  or  to  put  together  in  his 
Mind  the  Ideas  they  Hand  for  :  the  later  alfo  will  it  be,  be- 
fore he  comes  to  affent  to  thofe  Maxims,  whofe  Terms,  with 
the  Ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  no  more  Innate  than  thofe  of  a 
Cat  or  a  Weefel,  he  muft  ftay  till  Time  and  Obfervation  have 
acquainted  him  with  them  ;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  Capacity 
to  know  the  Truth  of  thefe  Maxims,  upon  the  firft  Occafion 
that  fhall  make  him  put  together  thofe  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  and 
obferve  whether  they  agree  or  difagree,  according  as  is  ex- 
preffed  in  thofe  Proportions;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  a  Man 
knows  that  Eighteen  and  Nineteen  are  equal  to  Thirty  Seven, 
by  the  fame  Self-evidence,  that  he  knows  One  and  Two  be 
equal  to  Three  :  Yet  a  Child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the 
other  ;  not  for  want  of  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  but  becaufe  the 
Ideas  the  Words  Eighteen,  Nineteen,  and  Thirty  Seven  ftand 
for,  are  not  fo  foon  got,  as  thole  which  are  fignify'd  by  One, 
Two  and  Three. 
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§.17.  This  Evafion  therefore  of  general  Af- 

fent,  when  Men  come  to  the  Ufe  of  Rcafon,     Renting  as 

failing  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  difference  be-    ^  ^  W£ 

tween  thofe  fuppofed  Innate,  and  other  Truths,     a*?'  ""J!"' 

■  /-1  ■     •        11  n/r         Jtooa,    troves 

that  are  afterwards  acquired  and  learnt,  Men     tjpem   :not  jgm 

have  endeavoured  to  fecure  an  univerfal  Aflent  nate. 
to  thofe  they  call  Maxims,  by  faying,  they  are 
geneially  aflented  to  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  the  Terms  they 
are  propos'd  in,  understood :  Seeing  all  Men,  even  Children, 
as  foon  as  they  hear  and  understand  the  Terms,  aflent  to  thefe 
Propofitions,  they  think  it  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  Innate. 
For  fince  Men  never  fail,  after  they  have  once  understood  the 
Words,  to  acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  Truths,  they 
would  infer,  that  certainly  thefe  Propofitions  were  firft  lodged 
in  the  Understanding,  which,  without  any  teaching,  the 
Mind  at  the  very  firft  Propofal,  immediately  doles  with,  and 
aSIents  to,  and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

§.  18.  In  Anfwer  to  this,  I  demand,  whether  Iffuch  an  Jf- 
ready  Affent  given  to  a  Proportion  upon  firft  fentbeaMark 
hearing,  and  understanding  the  Terms,  be  a  of  Innate, then 
certain  Mark  of  an  Innate  Principle?  If  it  be  %£l°"e/"£ 
not,  fuch  a  general  ASTent  is  in  vain  urged  as  a  Three'  that 
Proof  of  them  :  If  it  be  faid,  that  it  is  a  Mark  Stoeetnefs  is 
of  Innate,  they  muSt  then  allow  all  fuch  Propo-  not  Bittemefs\ 
fitions  to  be  Innate,  which  are  generally  aflented  and  a  fbtu- 
to,  as  foon  as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  fand  the  /ike, 
them  felves  plentifully  Stored  with  Innate  Princi-  w-ft  &e  ln~ 
pies.  For  upon  the  fame  Ground,  (viz.)  of  Al-  nale' 
fentat  firft  hearing  and  understanding  theTerms, 
That  Men  would  have  thofe  Maxims  pafs  for  Innate,  they 
muft  alfo  admit  feveral  Propofitions  about  Numbers,  to  be  In- 
nate :  And  thus,  That  One  and  Two,  are  equal  to  Three  ;  that 
Two  and  Two,  are  equal  to  Four ;  and  a  Multitude  of  other 
the  like  Propofitions  in  Numbers,  that  every  Body  affents  to, 
at  firft  hearing,  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  muft  have  a 
Place  amongSt  thefe  Innate  Axioms.  Nor  is  this  the  Preroga- 
tive of  Numbers  alone,  and  Propofitions  made  about  feveral  of 
them  ;  but  even  natural  Philofophy,  and  all  the  other  Sciences 
afford  Propofitions,  which  are  fure  to  meet  with  Aflent,  as  foon 
as  they  are  understood.  That  tivo  Bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame 
Place,  is  a  Truth,  that  no  Body  any  more  Sticks  at,  than  at  this 
Maxim,  That  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be  ;  that  White  is  not  Black  ;  that  a  Square  is  not  a  Circle  ;  that 
Yellownefs  is  net  Sweet r.efs :   Thefe  and  a  Million  of  other  fuch 

B  3  Propo- 
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Propofiticns,  as  many  at  lead,  as  we  have  diftinct.  Ideas,  every 
Man  in  his  WiLb,  at  hrft  hearing,  and  knowing  what  the  Names 
ftand  for,  muft  neceirarily  afient  to.  If  thefe  Men  will  be  true 
to  their  own  Rules,  ami  have  Affent  at  firjl  bearing  and  under- 
Jiandlng  the  Terms,  to  be  a  Mark  of  Innate,  they  mutt  allow,  not 
only  as  many  Innate  Proportions,  as  Men  have  diftinit  Idea's} 
but  as  many  as  Men  can  make  Propofiticns  wherein  different 
Idea's  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  Proportion,  where- 
in one  different  Idea  is  denied  of  another,  will  as  certainly  find 
Afient  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  Terms,  as  this  gene- 
ral one,  It  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  tobe$ 
or  that  which  is  the  Foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  eaiier  underftood 
of  the  two,  The  fame  is  not  different :  By  which  account,  they 
will  have  Legions  of  innate  Propofitions  of  this  one  fort,  with- 
out mentioning  any  other.  But  fince  no  Proportion  can  be  In- 
nate, unkfs  the  Idea's,  about  which  it  is,  be  Innate:  This  will 
be,  to  fuppofe  all  our  Idea's  of  Colours,  Sounds,  Taftes,  Fi- 
gures, &c~.  Innate  ;  than  which,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more 
opponte  to  Reafon  and  Experience.  Univerfal  and  ready  Af- 
fent  upon  hearing  and  understanding  the  Terms,  is  (I  grant)  a 
Mark  of  Self-evidence  :  But  Self-evidence,  depending  not  on 
Innate  Impreffions,  but  on  fomething  elfe,  (as  we  fhall  fhew 
hereafter)  belongs  to  feveral  Proportions,  which  no  body  was 
yet  fo  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  Innate. 

§.19.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,  That  thofe  more  par- 
Sucb  lefs  ge-     ticular  felf-evident  Propofitions,  which  are  af- 

nTons  knm^        fented  t0  at  firft  hearin§>  as>  Tkat  0ne and  Two 
,  ,■ .     '•  are  equal  to  Three :  That  Green  is  not  Red,  &c. 

univerfal  are  reccivd  as  tne  Confequences  of  thofe  more 

jtlu  univerfal  Propofitions,    which  are  look'd  on  as 

Innate  Principles ;  fince  any  one,  who  will  but 
take  the  pains  to  obierve  what  pafles  in  the  Underftanding,  will 
certainly  fmd,  That  thefe,  and  the  like  lefs  general  Propofitions, 
are  certainly  known  and  firmly  aflented  to,  by  thofe,  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  more  general  Maxims;  and  fo,  being 
earlier  in  the  Mind  than  thofe  fas  they  are  called)  firft  Princi- 
ples, cannot  owe  to  them  the  Afient  wherewith  they  are  re- 
ceived at  firil  hearing. 

$.  20.  Ifitbefaid,  that  thefe  Proportions,  viz. 
One  end  One,  ^wo  and  Two  are  equa  1 1 :  Four  ;  Red  is  not  Blue, 
%Ua  I  Z0Q'  ^cc"  are  not  §cnera'  Maximsj  nor  of  any  great 
rainorufeful '  ^'~e  '  *  an^wers  That  makes  nothing  to  the  Ar- 
etnfwered.  gument  of  univerfal  Alient,  upon  hearing  and 

underftanding.  Fo:.  it  that  be  the  certain  Mark  of 

Innate3 
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Innate,  whatever  Proportion  can  be  found,  that  receives  gene- 
ral AfTent,  as  foon  as  heard  and  understood,  that  muft  be  admit- 
ted for  an  Innate  Proportion,  as  well  as  this  Maxim,  That  it  is 
impc-ffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  they  being  up- 
on this  Ground  equal.  And  as  to  the  difference  of  being  more 
general,  that  makes  this  Maxim  more  remote  from  being  In- 
nate ;  thofe  general  and  abftract  Idea's,  being  more  Strangers 
to  our  firft  Apprehenfions,  than  thofe  more  particular  felf-evi- 
dent  Propofitions ;  and  therefore  'tis  longer  before  they  are 
admitted  and  aflented  to  by  the  growing  Understanding.  And 
as  to  the  Ufefulnefs  of  thefe  magnified  Maxims,  that  perhaps 
will  not  be  found  fo  great  as  it  is  generally  conceived,  when  it 
comes  in  its  due  place  to  be  more  fully  confidered. 

§.  21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  AJfcnt-     Thefe  Maxims 
ing  to  Propo/itions  at  frji hecring  and underjtand-     not  being 
ing  their  Terms ;  'tis  fit  we  firft  take  notice,  That     known  fome- 
this,inftead  of  being  a  Mark,  that  they  are  Innate,     times  'tiJ/pro- 
is  a  Proof  of  the  contrary :  fince  it  fuppofes,  that    pofed,  proves 
feveral,  who  undcrftand  and  know  other  Things,     tbem  not  *n~ 
are  ignorant  of  thefe  Principles, 'till  they  are  pro-     na  e' 
pos'd  to  them ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  thefe  Truths,    'till  he  hears   them  from  others.     For 
if  they  were  Innate,    what  need  they  be  propos'd,    in  order  to 
gaining  AfTent  j  when,    by  being  in  the  Understanding,    by  a 
natural  and  original  Impreffion,    (if  there  were  any  fuchj  they 
could  not  but  be  known  before?  Or  doth  the  propofing  them, 
print  them  clearer  in  the  Mind,  than  Nature  did  ?    If  fo,  then 
the  Confequence  will  be,  That  a  Man  knows  them  better,  af- 
ter he  has  been  thus  taught  them,  than  he  did  before.  Whence 
it  w^l  follow,   That  thefe  Principles  may  be  made  more  evi- 
dent to  us  by  other  Teaching,    than    Nature  has  made  them 
by  Impreflion  ;    which  will  ill  agree  with  the  Opinion  of  In- 
nate Principles,  and  give  but  little  Authority  to  them  ;    but  on 
the  contrary,    makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  Foundations  of  all 
our   other  Knowledge,    as  they    are  pretended  to  be.     This 
cannot  be  deny'd,    that  Men  grow  firft  acquainted  with  many 
of  thefe  felf-evident  Truths,    upon   their  being  propofed:  But 
it  is  clear,    that  whofoever  does  fo,  finds  in  himfclf,  That  he 
then  begins  to  know  a  Propofition,    which  he  knew  not  be- 
fore ;    and  which  from   thenceforth  he  never   queftions ;  not 
,  becaufe  it  was  Innate,    but  becaufe  the  Confideration  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Things  contained   in  thofe  Words,    would  not 
fuffer  him  to   think  otherwile,    how,   or  whenfoever  he  is 
brought  to  reflect  on  them.     And  if  whatever  is  aflented  to  at 
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firft  hearing,  and  underflanding  the  Terms,  muft  pafs  for  an 
Innate  Principle,  every  well-grounded  Obfervation  drawn  from 
Particulars  into  a  general  Rule,  muft  be  Innate.  When  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  not  all,  but  only  fagacious  Heads  light  at  firft 
on  thefe  Obfervations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  Propor- 
tions, not  Innate,  but  collected  from  apreceeding  Acquaintance, 
and  Reflection  on  particular  Instances.  Thefe,  when  obferving 
Men  have  made  them,  unobferving  Men,  when  they  are  pro- 
posal to  them,  cannot  refufe  their  Affent  to. 

§.  zz.  If  it  be  faid,  the  Underflanding  hath 
Implicitly  an  ii^iplicit  Knowledge  of  thefe  Principles,    but 

known  before  not  an  explicit,  before  the  firft  hearing,  (as 
p-opojlng,  fig-  they  muft,  who  will  fay,  That  they  are  in  the 
nifies  that  the  Underftanding  before  they  are  known)  it  will 
Mviid  is  cupa-  De  jlar(j  t0  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  Princi- 
„e  %.  vn"e*'       pie  imprinted  on  the  Underftanding;  implicitly  ; 

arllfelnifie)  unlefs  ft  be  this>  that  the  Mind^is  capable  of 
nothinz-  underftanding  and  aflenting  firmly  to  fuch  Pro- 

pofitions.  And  thus  all  Mathematical  Demon- 
ftrations,  as  well  as  firft  Principles,  muft  be  re- 
ceived as  native  Impreffions  on  the  Mind  :  Which  I  fear 
they  will  fcarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to  de- 
monftrate  a  Proportion,  than  affent  to  it,  whendemonftrated. 
And  few  Mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  believe,  That 
all  the  Diagrams  they  have  drawn,  were  but  Copies  of  thofe 
Innate  Characters  which  Nature  had  ingraven  upon  their 
Minds. 

The  Awment  §• 2  3  •  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  weaknefs  in 
ofj/lentin?  tRe  foregoing  Argument,  which  would  perfuade 
on  firft  hear-  us,  that  therefore  thofe  Maxims  are  to  be  thought 
tng,  is  upon  a  Innate,  which  Men  admit  at  firft  hearing,  becaufe 
faljfe  Suppofi-  they  afient  to  Propofitions  which  they  are  not 
tion  of  no  pre-  taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  Argu- 
cedent  Uach-  ment5  or  Demonftration,  but  a  bare  Explication 
tn&  or  underftandinp-  of  the  Terms.     Under  which, 

there  feems  to  me  to  lie  this  Fallacy ;  That  Men  are  fuppofed  not 
to  be  taught,  nor  to  learn  any  thing  de  novo  ;  when,  in  truth, 
they  are  taught,  and  do  iearn  fbmetbing  they  were  ignorant  or 
before.  For  firft  it  is  evident,  they  have  learned  the  Terms, 
and  their  Signification  ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  acquired  Knowledge  in  the  cafe:  The 
Ideas  themfelves,  about  which  the  Propofition  is,  are  not  born 
with  them,  no  more  than  their  Name;,  but  g  >t  afterwards.  So 
that  in  all  Proportions  that  are  afented  to  *t  firft  hearing,  the 

Terms 
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Terms  of  the  Proportion,  their  ftanding  for  fuch  Ideas,  and 
the  Ideas  themfelves  that  they  ftand  for,  being  neither  of  them 
Innate  ;  I  would  fain  know  what  there  is  remaining  in  fuch 
Proportions,  that  is  Innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any- 
one name  that  Propofition,  whofe  Terms  or  Ideas  were 
either  of  them  Innate.  We  by  degrees  get  Ideas  and  Names, 
and  learn  their  appropriated  Connexion  one  with  another  ; 
and  then  to  Proportions,  made  in  fuch  Terms,  whofe  Sig- 
nification we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  Agreement  or 
Difagreement  we  can  perceive  in  our  Ideas,  when  put  to- 
gether, is  exprefTed,  we  at  firft  hearing  affent ;  though  to 
other  Propofitions,  in  themfelves  as  certain  and  evident,  but 
which  are  concerning  Ideas,  not  fa  foon  or  fo  eafily  got,  we 
are  at  the  fame  time  no  way  capable  of  affenting.  For 
though  a  Child  quickly  affents  to  this  Propofition,  That  an 
Apple  is  not  Fire,  when,  by  familiar  Acquaintance,  he  has 
got  the  Ideas  of  thofe  two  different  things  diftinc~tly  imprinted 
on  his  Mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  Names  Apple  and  Fire 
ftand  for  them  ;  yet  it  will  be  fome  Years  after,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  fame  Child  will  affent  to  this  Propofition,  That  it  is  im- 
pojjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  becaufe,  that 
though,  perhaps,  the  Words  are  as  eafy  to  be  learnt,  yet  the  iig- 
nir cation  of  them,  being  more  large,  comprehenfive,  and  ab- 
ftracf.  than  of  the  Names  annexed  to  thofe  fenfible  things  the 
Child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precife 
meaning,  and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  Mind 
thofe  general  Ideas  they  ffand  for.  'Till  that  be  done,  you  will 
in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  Child  aflent  to  a  Propofition 
made  up  of  fuch  general  Terms  :  But  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  got 
thofe  Ideas,  and  learn'd  theirNames,  he  forwardly  clofes  with  the 
one,  as  well  as  the  other  of  the  fore-mentioned  Proportions,  and 
with  both  for  the  fame  Reafon ;  (viz.)  becaufe  he  finds  the  Ideas 
he  has  in  his  Mind,  to  agree  or  difagree,  according  as  the  Words 
itanding  for  them,  are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the 
Propofition.  But  if  Propofitions  be  brought  to  him  in  Words, 
which  ftand  for  Ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  Mind  ;  to  fuch  Pro- 
portions, however  evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfelves,  he  af- 
fords neither  Affent  nor  Diffent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  Words  be- 
ing but  empty  Sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are  figns  of  our 
Ideas,  we  cannot  but  allent  to  them,  as  they  correfpond  to  thofe 
Ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  But  the  (hewing  by 
what  fteps  and  ways  Knowledge  comes  into  our  Minds,  and  the 
Grounds  of  feveral  degrees  of  Allent,  being  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
following  Difcourfe,    it  may  fuffice  to  have  only  touched  en  it 

here, 
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here,    as  one  Reafon,    that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  Innate 
Principles. 

§.  24.  To  conclude  this  Argument  ofUtiher- 
Not  Innate,  fal  Confent^  I  agree  with  thefe  Defenders  of  In- 
becaufe  not  nate  Principles,  That  if  they  are  Innate,  they 

univerfally  muft  needs  have  Unherfal  AJJ'ent.     For  that  a 

afented  to.  Truth  fhould  be  Innate,    and  yet  not  a/Tented 

to,  is  to  me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  Man  to 
know  a  Truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it  at  the  fame  time.  But 
then,  by  thefe  Men's  own  Confe/uon,  they  cannot  be  Innate; 
iince  they  are  not  aflentcd  to  by  thofe  who  underftand  not  the 
Terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of  thofe  who  do  underftand  them, 
but  have  yet  never  heard  nor  thought  of  thofe  Propofitions ; 
which,  I  think,  is  at  leaft  one  half  of  Mankind.  But  were 
the  Number  far  lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to  deftroy  Univerfal 
JJfent,  and  thereby  fhew  thefe  Proportions  not  to  be  Innate, 
if  Children  alone  were  ignorant  of  them. 
11- T  M     '  §•  25-  But  that  I  may  not  beaccufed,  to  argue 

not  the  tirll        fr°m  theThoughts  of  Infants,  which  are  unknown 
knozvn.  t0  us'  anc*  to  conclude,  from  what  pafles  in  their 

Underftandings  before  they  exprefs  it  -,  I  fay 
next,  That  thefe  two  general  Propofitions  are  not  the  Truths 
that  firft  pofTefs  the  Minds  of  Children  ;  nor  are  antecedent  to 
all  acquired  and  adventitious  Notions ;  which  if  they  were 
Innate,  they  muft  needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or 
no,  it  matters  not,  there  is  certainly  a  Time  when  Children 
begin  to  think,  and  their  Words  and  Actions  do  allure  us  that 
they  do  fo.  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  Thought,  of 
Knowledge,  of  Auent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppofed,  they 
can  be  ignorant  of  thofe  Notions  that  Nature  has  imprinted, 
were  there  any  fuch  ?  Can  it  be  imagin'd,  with  any  Ap- 
pearance of  Reafon,  That  they  perceive  the  Impreftions  from 
things  without ;  and  be  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  thofe 
Characters,  which  Nature  it  ielf  has  taken  care  to  ftamp 
within  ?  Can  they  receive  and  afient  to  adventitious  Notions,  • 
and  be  ignorant  of  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  woven  into  the 
very  Principles  of  their  Being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indeli- 
ble Characters,  to  be  the  Foundation  and  Guide  of  all  their 
acquired  Knowledge,  and  future  Reafonings  ?  This  would  be, 
to  make  Nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to 
Write  very  ill ;  fince  its  Characters  could  not  be  read  by  thofe 
Eyes,  which  faw  other  things  very  well ;  and  thofe  are  very 
ill  fuppofed  the  cleareft  Parts  of  Truth,  and  the  Foundations 
of  all  our  Knowledge,  which  are  not  firft  known,  and  with- 
out 
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out  which,  the  undoubted  Knowledge  of  fevcral  other 
Things  may  be  had.  The  Child  certainly  knows,  that  the 
Nurfe  that  feeds  it,  is  neither  the  Cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the 
Blackmocr  it  is  afraid  of;  that  the  Wormfeed  or  Mujiard 
it  refufes,  is  not  the  Apple  or  Sugar  it  cries  for  ;  this  it  i; 
certainly  and  undoubtedly  allured  of:  But  will  any  one  fay, 
it  is  by  virtue  of  this  Principle,  That  it  is  impoffible  for  thi 
fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  it  fo  firmly  aflent; 
to  thefe,  and  other  parts  of  its  Knowledge  ?  Or  that  the 
Child  has  any  Notion  or  Apprehenfion  of  that  Propofition  a; 
an  Age,  wherein  yet  'tis  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  othc 
Truths  ?  He  that  will  fay,  Children  join  thefe  general  abftrad 
Speculations  with  their  Sucking-Bottles,  and  their  Rattles, 
may,  perhaps,  with  Juftice  be  thought  to  have  more  Paflioa 
and  Zeal  for  his  Opinion,  but  lefs  Sincerity  and  Truth,  than 
one  of  that  Age. 

§.  26.  Though  therefore  there  be  feveral  ge- 
neral Propofitions,  that  meet  with  conftant  and     Jndfo  not  In- 
ready  Aflent,  as  foon  as  propofed  to  Men  grown     v.ate. 
up,  who  have  attained  the  Ufe  of  more  general 
and  abftracl:  Idea's,  and  Names  ftanding  for  them ;  yet  they  not 
being  to  be  found  in  thole  of  tender  Years,    who  neverthelefs 
know  other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  Aflent  of 
intelligent  Perfons,  and  fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppofed  Innate: 
It  being  impoflible,  than  any  Truth  which  is  Innate  (if  there 
were  any  fuch)  mould  be  unknown,   at  leaft  to  any  one  who 
knows  any  thing  elfe.     Since,  if  they  are  Innate  Truths,  they 
muft  be  Innate  Thoughts ;  there  being  nothing  a  Truth  in  the 
Mind,  that  it  has  never  thought  on.     Whereby  it  is  evident,  if 
there  be  any  Innate  Truths  in  the  Mind,  they  muji  neceffarily  be 
the  fir  ft  of  any  thought  on;  the  firft  that  appear  there. 

§.  2  -.  That  the  general  Maxims,  we  are  dif- 
courfing  of,are  not  known  to  Children,  Ideots,and     "'*  *ttMff* 
a  great  part  of  Mankind,  we  have  already  fuffi-     b"^e  *M 
ciently  proved ;  whereby  it  is  evident,  they  have     lirre  muL* ';• 
not  an  univerfal  Aflent,  nor  are  general  Impref-      Innate  (hews 
fions.      But  there  is  this  farther  Argument  in  it,     it  Jclf  cleared. 
againft  their  being  Innate:  That  thefe  Characters, 
if  they  were  native  and  original  Impreflions,  mould  appear  fairefr. 
and  cleareft  inthofe  Perfons,   in  whom  yet  we  find  no  Footiteps 
of  them  :  And,  'tis,  in  my  Opinion,  a  irrong  Prefumption,  that 
they  are  not  Innate  ;    fince  they  are  leaft  known  to  thofc,  in 
whom,  if  they  were  Innate,  they  muft  needs  exert  themfelves 
with  moft  Force  and  Vigour.  For  Children,  Idcots,  Savages,  and 

Illiterate 
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Illiterate  People,  being  of  all  others  the  leaff.  corrupted  by  Cuv- 
jfl-om,  or  borrowed  Opinions ;  Learning  and  Education,  having 
not  caft  their  native  Thoughts  into  new  Molds,  nor  by  fuper- 
inducing  foreign  and  fludied  Doctrines,  confounded  thofe  fair 
Chara6ters  Nature  had  written  there  ;  one  might  reafonably 
imagine,  that  in  their  Minds  thefe  Innate  Notions  fhould  lie 
open  fairly  to  every  one's  view,  as  'tis  certain  the  Thoughts, 
of  Children  do.  It  might  very  well  be  expected,  that  thefe 
Principles  mould  be  perfectly  known  to  Naturals,  which  be- 
ing ftamped  immediately  on  the  Soul  (as  thefe  Men  fuppofe) 
can  have  no  dependance  on  the  Coirtitutions  or  Organs  of  the 
Body,  the  only  confefled  difference  between  them  and  others. 
One  would  think,  according  to  thefe  Men's  Principles,  that  all 
thefe  native  Beams  of  Light  fwere  there  any  fuch)  mould  in 
thofe,  who  have  no  Referves,  nc  Arts  of  Concealment,  mine 
out  in  their  full  Luftrc,  and  leave  us  in  no  more  doubt  of  their 
being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  Love  of  Pleafure,  and  Ab- 
horrence of  Pain.  But  alas,  amongft  Children,  Ideots,  Savages, 
and  the  grofily  Illiterate,  what  general  Maxims  are  to  be 
found  ?  What  univerfal  Principles  of  Knowledge  ?  Their  No- 
tions are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed  only  from  thofe  Objects 
they  have  had  moft  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon 
their  Senfes  the  frequenteft  and  ftrongeft  Impreffions.  A  Child 
knows  his  Nurfeand  his  Cradle,  and  by  degrees  the  Play-things 
of  a  little  more  advanced  Age  :  And  a  young  Savage  has,  per- 
haps, his  Head  fill'd  with  Love  and  Hunting,  according  to 
the  Fafhion  of  his  Tribe.  But  he  that  from  a  Child  untaught,  or 
a  wild  Inhabitant  of  the  Woods,  will  expect  thefe  abftract  Max- 
ims and  reputed  Principles  of  Sciences,  will,  I  fear,  find  him- 
felf  miftaken.  Such  kind  of  general  Proportions  are  feldom 
mentioned  in  the  Huts  of  Indians,  much  lefs  are  they  to  he 
found  in  the  Thoughts  of  Children,  or  any  Impreffions  of  them 
on  the  Minds  of  Naturals.  They  are  the  Language  and  Bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Schools  and  Academies  of  learned  Nations,  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  fort  of  Converfation,  or  Learning,  where  Difputes 
are  frequent:  Thefe  Maxims  being  fuited  to  artificial  Argumen- 
tation, and  ufeful  for  Conviction  j  but  not  much  conducing  to 
the  difcovery  of  Truth,  or  advancement  oi~  Knowledge.  But 
of  their  fmall  Ufe  for  the  Improvement  of  Knowledge,  I  mall 
have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large,  /.  4.  c.  7. 

§.28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may 
Recapitula-  feem  to  tjie  ftfefters  of  Demonftration  :  And 
tim-  probably,  it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body  at 

firft  hearing.     I  muft  therefore  beg  a  little  Truce  with  Pre- 
judice, 
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judicc,  and  the  forbearance  of  Cenfure,  'till  I  have  been  heard 
out  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Difcourfe,  being  very  willing  to  fub- 
mit  to  better  Judgments.  And  fince  I  impartially  fearch  after 
Truth,  I  fhall  not  be  forry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been 
too  fond  of  my  own  Notions  ;  which  I  confefs  we  are  all  apt 
to  be,  when  Application  and  Study  have  warmed  our.  Heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground  to  think 
thefe  two  famed  fpeculative  Maxims  Innate ;  fince  they  are 
not  univerfally  aflented  to  ;  and  the  AfTent  they  fo  generally 
find,  is  no  other,  than  what  feveral  Fropofitions,  not  allowed 
to  be  Innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them  :  And  fince  the 
Aflent  that  is  given  them,  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes 
not  from  natural  Infcription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  ap- 
pear in  the  following  Difcourfe.  And  if  thefe  firji  Principles 
of  Knowledge  and  Science,  are  found  not  to  be  Innate,  no  other 
fpeculative  Maxims  can  (I  fuppofe)  with  better  Right  pretend  to 
be  fo. 


CHAP.     III. 

No  Innate  Practical  Principles. 

§.1.  TF  thofe  fpeculative  Maxims,  whereof  we     No  moral 

difcourfed  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  have     Principles  fa 
X   not  an  aftual  univerfal  Aflent  from  all     dear  and  fo 
Mankind,  as  we  there  proved,  it  is  much  more     Senei^y  re~ 
vifible  concerning  Practical  Principles,  that  they     foretnentioned 
comefhort  of  an  univerfal  Reception:  And  I  think     fpeculative 
it  will  be  hard  to  inftance  any  one  moral  Rule     Maxims. 
which  can  pretend  to  fo  general  and  ready  an  Af- 
fentas,  What  is,  is;  or  to  be  fo  manifeft  a  Truth  as  this,  That  it 
is  :mpoffible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  Whereby  it  is 
e\  ident,  that  they  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  Innate ; 
and  the  d  >ubt  of  their  being  native  Impreffions  on  the  Mind,  is 
ftronj  thefe  moral  Principles  than  the  other.  Not  that 

h  Bring        \;r  Truth  at  all  in  queftion  :  They  are  equally  true, 
thou<  ally  evident.     Thofe   fpeculative  Maxims  carry 

tl-  ir  ow!  .c  with  them:  But  moral  Principles  require 

<i'ife,    and  fome  Exercife  of  the  Mind,  to 
difc  :y  of  their  Truth.     They  lie  not  oi>en  as 

nature  C  graven  on  the  Mind  j  which,  if  any  fuch 

•2  were, 
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were,  they  muft  needs  be  vifible  by  themfelves,  and  by  theff 
own  Light  be  certain  and  known  to  every  body.  But  this  is 
no  Derogation  to  their  Truth  and  Certainty,  no  more  than  it 
is  to  the  Truth  or  Certainty  of  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle 
being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  evident,  as 
the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part ;  nor  fo  apt  to  be  aficnted  to  at 
firft  hearing.  It  may  fuffice,  that  thefe  moral  Rules  are  capa- 
ble of  Demonftration  :  And  therefore  it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we 
come  not  to  a  certain  Knowledge  of  them.  But  the  Ignorance 
wherein  many  Men  are  of  them,  and  the  Slownefs  of Aflent 
wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifeft  Proofs,  that  they 
are  not  Innate,  and  fuch  as  offer  themfelves  to  their  view  with- 
out fearching. 

§.  2.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral  Prin- 
Faitb  and  Ju-  ciples,  wherein  all  Men  do  agree,  I  appeal  to 
Jiice  not  own-  any,  who  have  been  but  moderately  converfant 
ed  as  Princi-  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind,  and  look'd  abroad 
pies  by  all  beyond  the  Smoak  of  their  own  Chimneys. 
MM'  Where  is  that  practical  Truth,  that  is  univerfally 

received  without  doubt  or  queftion,  as  it  muft 
be,  if  Innate  ?  Jujiice,  and  keeping  of  Contracts,  is  that  which 
mojl  Men  feem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  Principle,  which  is 
thought  to  extend  it  k\f  to  the  Den  of  Thieves,  and  the  Con- 
federacies of  the  greateft  Villains ;  and  they  who  have  gone 
farthest  towards  the  putting  off  Humanity  it  felf,  keep  Faith 
and  Rules  of  Jufiice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  Out-laws 
themfelves  do  this  one  amongft  another ;  but  'tis  without  re- 
ceiving thefe  as  the  Innate  Laws  of  Nature.  They  practife 
them  as  Rules  of  Convenience  within  their  own  Communities: 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces  Juftice  as  a 
Practical  Principle,  who  acts  fairly  with  his  fellow  Highway- 
men, and  at  the  fame  time  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honeft 
Man  he  meets  with.  Juftice  and  Truth  are  the  common  Ties 
of  Society  j  and  therefore,  even  Out-laws  and  Robbers,  who 
break  with  all  the  World  befides,  muft  keep  Faith  and  Rules  of 
Equity  amongft  themfelves,  or  elfe  they  cannot  hold  together. 
But  will  any  one  fay,  That  thofe  that  live  by  Fraud  and  Ra- 
pine, have  Innate  Principles  of  Truth  and  J  uftice  which  they 
allow  and  affent  to? 

Obiett  §*  3'  PerRaPs  'c  W*M  De  urSe^»   That  the  tacit 

_.       *     '  AJfent  of  their  Minds  agrees  to  what  their  P  rallied 

Jen  them  in  cmtradl6is-  *  anfwer,^'//,  I  have  always  thought 
their  Practice  the  Actions  of  Men  the  beft  Interpreters  of  their 
ytt  they  admit  them  in  their  Thoughts,  anfwTred. 

Thoughts. 
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Thoughts.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  that  moft  Men's  Practice, 
and  fome  Men's  open  Profeflions  have  either  queftioned  or  de- 
nied thefe  Principles,  it  \s  impoiTible  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal 
Confent,  (though  we  fhould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown 
Men  J  without  which,  it  is  impoflible  to  conclude  them  Innate. 
Secondly,  'Tis  very  ftrange  and  unrcafonable,  to  fuppofe  In- 
nate Practical  Principles,  that  terminate  only  in  Contempla- 
tion. Practical  Principles  derived  from  Nature,  are  there  for 
Operation,  and  muft  produce  Conformity  of  Action,  not  bare- 
ly fpeculative  All'ent  to  their  Truth,  or  elfe  they  are  in  vain 
diftinguilh'd  from  fpeculative  Maxims.  Nature,  I  confefs, 
has  put  into  Man  a  defire  of  Happinefs,  and  an  averfion  to 
Mifery  :  Thefe  indeed  are  Innate  Practical  Principles,  which 
fas  Practical  Principles  ought,)  do  continue  conftantly  to  ope- 
rate and  influence  all  our  Actions  without  ceafing :  Thefe 
may  be  obferved  in  all  Perfons  and  all  Ages,  fteady  and  uni- 
verfal ;  but  thefe  are  Inclinations  of  the  Appetite  to  Good,  not 
Impreflions  of  Truth  on  the  Underftanding.  I  deny  not,  that 
there  are  natural  Tendencies  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men ; 
and  that,  from  the  very  firlt  Inftances  of  Senfe  and  Percep- 
tion, there  are  fome  things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  un- 
welcome to  them  ;  fome  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others 
that  they  fly  :  But  this  makes  nothing  for  Innate  Characters 
on  the  Mind,  which  are  to  be  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
regulating  our  Practice.  Such  natural  Impreflions  on  the 
Underftanding,  are  fo  far  from  being  confirm'd  hereby, 
that  this  is  an  Argument  againft  them ;  fince  if  there  were 
certain  Characters,  imprinted  by  Nature  on  the  Underftand- 
ing, as  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  we  could  not  but,  per- 
ceive them  conftantly  operate  in  us,  and  influence  our  Know- 
ledge, as  we  do  thofe  others  on  the  Will  and  Appetite;  which 
never  ceafe  to  be  the  conftant  Springs  and  Motives  of  all  our 
Actions,  to  which  we  perpetually  feel  them  ftrongly  impel- 
ling us. 

§.  4.  Another  Reafon  that  makes  me  doubt  of     . . 
any  Innate  Practical  Principles,  is,  That  I  think,     JJjJ**  ™Jf* 
there  cannot  any  one  moral  Rule  be  proposed,  where?     er_      notja- 
cfaMan  ?nay  not  jujlly  demand  a  Reafon:  Which     nate. 
would  be  perfecKy  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  if  they 
were  Innate,  or  fo  much  as  Self-evident ;    which  every  Innate 
Principle  muft  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  Proof  to  afcertain  its 
Truth,  :.oi-  want  any  Reafon  to  gain  its  Approbation.  He  would 
be  thought  void  of  common  Senfe,  who  asked,  on  the  one  fide 
or  on  the  other  fide,    to  give  a  Reafon,  JVhy  it  is  impo/Jibh 

z  'the 
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the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  It  carries  its  own  Light  and! 
Evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  Proof:  He  that  under- 
Hands  the  Terms,  aflents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elie  nothing 
■will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it.  But  mould  that 
moft  unfhaken  Rule  of  Morality,  and  Foundation  of  all  Social 
Virtue,  That  one  Jhoidd  do  as  he  would  be  done  unto,  be  pro- 
pos'd  to  one  who  never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  Capacity 
to  underftand  its  meaning ;  might  he  not  without  any  Abfur- 
dity  ask  a  Reafon  why?  And  were  not  he' that  propos'd  it  bound 
to  make  out  the  Truth  and  Reafonablenefs  of  it  to  him  ? 
Which  plainly  fhews  it  not  to  be  Innate ;  for  if  it  were,  it  could 
neither  want  nor  receive  any  Proof ;  but  rauft  needs  (at  leaft, 
as  foon  as  heard  and  understood)  be  received  and  aflented  to, 
as  an  unqueftionable  Truth,  which  a  Man  can  by  no  means 
doubt  of.  So  that  the  Truth  of  all  thefe  moral  Rules,  plainly 
depends  upon  fome  other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from  which 
they  rauft  be  deduced ;  which  couid  not  be,  if  either  they  were 
Innate4  or  fo  much  as  felf-evident. 

§.  5.  That  Men  fhould  keep  their  Compacts, 
Inftance  in  is  certainly  a  great  undeniable  Rule  in  Mora- 

keeping   Com-     Jity.   But  yet,  if  a  Chriftian,  who  has  the  view  of 
facts.  Happinefs  and  Miiery  in  another  Life,  be  asked 

why  a  Man  muft  keep  his  Word,  he  will  give  this 
as  a  Reafon  :  Becaufe  God,  who  has  the  Power  of  Eternal 
Life  and  Death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an  Hobbiji  be  asked 
why,  he  will  anfwer,  becaufe  the  Publick  requires  it,  and  the 
Leviathan  will  punifh  you  if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of  the 
old  Heathen  Philofophers  had  been  asked,  he  would  have  an- 
fwer'd,  becaufe  it  was  difhoneft,  below  the  Dignity  of  a  Man, 
and  oppofite  to  Virtue,  the  higheft  Perfection  of  human  Na- 
ture, to  do  otherwife. 

§.  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of 
Virtue  gene-  Opinions  concerning  the  moral  Rules,  which  are 
rally  appro-  to  be  found  among  Men,according  to  the  different 
ved,  not  be-  forts  Qf  Happinefs  they  have  a  profpe£t  of,  or 
'but  became  *'  ProP°fe  to  themfelves :  Which  could  not  be  if 
profitable.  Practical  Principles  were  Innate,  and  imprinted 

in  our  Minds  immediately  by  the  Hand  of  God. 
I  grant  the  Exiftence  of  God  is  fo  many  ways  manifeft,  and 
the  Obedience  we  owe  him  fo  congruous  to  the  Light  of  Rea- 
fon, that  a  great  part  of  Mankind  give  teftimony  to  the  Law 
of  Nature ;  but  yet  I  think  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  feveral 
moral  Rules  may  receive  from  Mankind  a  very  general  Ap- 
probation., 
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probation,  without  either  knowing  or  admitting  the  true 
Ground  of  Morality  ;  which  can  only  be  the  Will  and  Law 
of  a  God,  who  fees  Men  in  the  Dark,  has  in  his  Hand  Rewards 
and  Punifhments,  and  Power  enough  to  call  to  Account  the 
proudeft  Offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  infeparable  Con- 
nexion, joined  Virtue  and  Publick  Happinefs  together  ;  and 
made  the  Practice  thereof  neceftary  to  the  Prefervation  of  So- 
ciety, and  vifibly  beneficial  to  all  with  whom  the  Virtuous  Man 
has  to  do ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  one  mould,  not  only  allow, 
but  recommend,  and  magnify  thofe  Rules  to  others,  from 
whofe  obiervance  of  them,  he  is  fure  to  reap  Advantage  ta 
himfelf.  He  may,  out  of  Interefr,  as  well  as  Conviction,  cry- 
up  that  for  Sacred,  which  if  once  trampled  on,  and  prophaned, 
he  himfelf  cannot  be  fafe  nor  fecure.  This,  though  it  takes 
nothing  from  the  Moral  and  Eternal  Obligation  which  thefe 
Rules  evidently  have  ;  yet  it  fhews  that  the  outward  Acknow- 
ledgment Men  pay  them  in  their  Words,  proves  not  that  they 
arc  Innate  Principles :  Nay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  that  Men 
all'cnt  to  them  inwardly  in  their  own  Minds,  as  the  inviolable 
Rules  of  their  own  Practice ;  fince  we  find  that  Self-Intereft 
and  the  Conveniences  of  this  Life,  make  many  Men  own  an 
outward  Profefilon  and  Approbation  of  them,  whofe  Actions 
fufficiently  prove,  that  they  very  little  confider  the  Lawgiver 
that  prefcribed  thefe  Rules,  nor  the  Hell  he  has  order'd  for 
the  Punifhment  of  thofe  that  tranfgrefs  them. 

§.  7.  For,  if  we  will  not  in  Civility  allow  too     Men's  Acliont^ 
much  Sincerity  to  the  Profeflions  of  moft  Men,     convince  us, 
but  think  their  Actions  to  be  the  Interpreters  of    ^at  the  Rule 
their  Thoughts,  we  fhall  find,  that  they  have  no     °f  ?"*****}* 
fuch  internal  Veneration  for  thefe  Rules,  nor  fo     not    fp  1"' . . 
full  a  Perfuafion   of  their  Certainty  and  Obli-     ^g 
gation.  The  great  Principle  of  Morality,  To  do 
as  one  vjould  be  done  to,    is  more  commended  than  practifed. 
But  the  Breach  of  this  Rule  cannot  be  a  greater  Vice,    than 
to  teach  others,    That   it  is  no  moral  Rule,    nor  Obligatory, 
would   be   thought   Madnefs,    and  contrary   to  that   Intereft 
Men  fecrifice   to,    when  they  break  it  themfelves.     Perhaps 
Confcience  will  be  urged  as  checking  us  for  fuch  Breaches,    and 
fo  the  internal  Obligation  and  Eitablifhment  of  the  Rule  be 
prefer  ved. 

§.  8.  To  which  I  anfwer,  That  I  doubt  not,     Confcience  no 
but  without  being  written  on  their  Hearts,  many     Proof  °f  a*y 
Men  may,  by  the  fame  way  that  they  come  to  the     **nf u  Moral 
Knowledge  of  other  Things,  come  to  aflent  to  fe- 
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veral  Moral  Rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their  Obligation. 
Others  alfo  may  come  to  be  of  the  fame  Mind,  from  their  Edu- 
cation, Company,  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Country  ;  which  Per- 
fuafion,  however  got,  will  ferve  to  fet  Conjcienc eon  work ,  which 
is  nothing  elfe,  but  our  own  Opinion  or  Judgment  of  the  Moral 
Rectitude  or  Pravity  of  our  own  Actions.  And  if  Confcience  be 
a  Proof  of  Innate  Principles,  Contraries  may  be  Innate  Princir 
pies :  fince  fome  Men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  Confcience,  pro- 
fecute  what  others  avoid. 

§.  9.  But  I  cannot  fee  how  any  Men  fhould 
Inflances  of  eVer  tranfgrefs  thofe  Moral  Rules,  with  Conji- 
Enormittes  dencc,  and  Serenity,  were  they  Innate,  and  itamp- 

praRifed  ed        n  ^x  ^ind.  View  but  an  Army  at  the 

facking  of  a  Town,  and  fee  what  Obfervation, 

or  Senie  of  Moral  Principles,  or  what  Touch  of 
Confcience  for  all  the  Outrages  they  do.  Robberies,  Murders, 
Rapes,  are  the  Sports  of  Men  fet  at  liberty  from  Punifhment 
and  Cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole  Nations,  and  thofe 
of  the  molt  civilized  People,  amongft  whom,  the  expofing 
their  Children,  and  leaving  them  in  the  Fields,  to  perifh  by 
Want  or  wild  Beafts,  has  been  the  Practice,  as  little  con- 
demned or  fcrupled  as  the  begetting  them  ?  Do  they  not  ftill, 
in  fome  Countries,  put  them  into  the  fame  Graves  with 
their  Mothers,  if  they  die  in  Child-birth  ;  or  difpatch  them, 
if  a  pretended  Aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy  Stars? 
And  are  there  not  Places,  where,  at  a  certain  Age  they  kill, 
or  expofe  their  Parents  without  any  remorfe  at  all  ?  In  a  part 
of  Afia,  the  Sick,  when  their  Cafe  comes  to  be  thought  de- 
fperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  Earth,  before  they 
are  dead  j    and   left  there,   expofed  to  Wind  and  Weather, 

to  perifh  without  Afliftance  or  Pity,  (a)  It 
(a)  Gruber  a-  fs  familiar  among  the  Mengrelians,  a  People 
pud  Tbevenot,  profemng  Chriftianity,  to  bury  their  Children 
n\r  **'  j1}'  ahve  without  fcruple.  (^)There  are  Places  where 
&%beve-  t'ie5r  eat  t*le*r  own  Children,  (c)  The  Caribbes 
not  t  38.  were  wont  to  geld  their  Children,  on  purpofeto 
{()  VofBus  de  fat  an(l  eat  them,  (d)  And  Garcilajfo  de  la  Vega 
Nili  Origine,  tells  us  of  a  People  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to 
r.  18,  19.  fat  and  eat  the  Children  they  got  on  their  Fe- 

{d)  P.  Mart.       male  Captives,  whom  they  kept  as  Concubines 
®eo'       j  for  that  purpofe ;  and  when  they  were  pair,  breed- 

(e)  Hid.  des        |ng^  the  iVIothers  themfelves  were  kill'd  too  and 
Incas,  (.i.e.     eaten>  ^  ^he  Virtues,    whereby  the  Tououpi- 

nambci  believed  they  merited  Paradife,    were 

Revenge, 
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Revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of  their  Enemies.  They  have 
not  fo  much  as  the  Name  for  God,  (f)  no  Ac- 
knowledgement of  any  God,  no  Religion,  no  (/)  Lery,c.i6. 
Wor(h\p,pag.2  3 1  .The  Saints,  who  are  canonized 
amongft  the  Turks ,  lead  lives,  which  one  cannot  with  Mode- 
i\y  relate.  A  remarkable  Paflage  to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the 
Voyages  of  Bav.mgarten,  which  is  a  Book  not  every  day  to  be 
met  with,  I  (hall  let  down  at  large,  in  the  Language  it  is  pub- 
limed  in.  Ibi  (Jc.  prope  Belbes  in  ./Egypto)  vidimus  fanclum 
unum  Saracenicum  inter  arenarum  cumulos,  ita  ut  ex  utero  ma~ 
tris  prodiit  nudum  fe  dent  an.  Mas  eft,  ut  didicimus,  Mahome- 
tiftis,  ut  e$s  qui  anient  es,  &  fine  ratione  funt,  pro  fanclis  colant 
&  vencrentur.  Infupcr  &  eos  qui  cum  diu  vitam  egerint  inqui- 
natijfimam,  voluntariam  dcmum  pamitentiam  &  paupcrtatem9 
janciitate  venerandos  deputant.  Ejufmodi  vcro  genus  hominum. 
libertatem  quandam  cffrcenem  habent,  domes  quas  volunt  i?itran- 
di,  edendi,  bibendi,  iff  quod  majus  eft,  concumbendi,  ex  quo  con- 
eubitu,  ft  proles  fecutafuerit,  fanttaftmiliter  hsbetur.  His  ergo 
hominibus,  dum  vivunt,  magnos  exhibent  bonores  ;  mortuis  vera 
vel  templa  vel  monumenta  extruunt  amplifftma,  eofque  contingert 
ac  fpelire  maxima  fortunes  ducunt  loco.  Audivimus  hcec  dicia 
^5"  dicenda  per  intcrpretcm  a  Mucrelo  noftro.  Infuper  fanclum 
ilium ,  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  publicitus  apprimi  ccmmendari9 
eum  ejje  Hominem  fanclum,  divinum  ac  integritate  prccipuum  ; 
eo  quod,  nee  fa?ninarum  unquam  effet,  nee  puerorum,  fed  tantum~ 
modo  afellarum  concubitus  atqu.e  mularum.  Peregr.  Baumgarten, 
1.  2.  c.  1.  p.  73.  A'lore  of  the  fame  kind,  concerning  thefe  pre- 
cious Saints  among  the  Turks,  may  be  feen  in  Pietro  della 
Vaile,  in  his  Letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616.  Where  then 
are  thofe  Innate  Principles  of  Juftice,  Piety,  Gratitude,  Equity, 
Chaftity  ?  Or,  where  is  that  univerfal  Confent,  that  allures  us 
there  are  fuch  inbred  Rules  ?  Murders  in  Duels,  when  Falhion 
has  made  them  honourable,  are  committed  without  remorfe  of 
Confcience  :  Nay,  in  many  Places,  Innocence  in  this  Cafe  is 
the  greateft  Ignominy.  And  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take  a  view 
of  Men,  as  they  are,  we  mall  find,  that  they  have  Remorfe  in 
one  place,  for  doing  or  omitting  that,  which  others,  in  another 
place,  think  tliey  merit  by. 

§.  1  o.  He  that  will  carefully  perufe  the  Hiftory     ^jen  ]jave 
of  Mankind,    and  look  abroad  into  the "feveral     contrary  Pra^ 
Tribes  of  Men,    and  with  indifferency  furvey     ftical  Princi- 
their  Actions,  will  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that    pits. 
there  is  fcarce  that  Principle  of  Morality  to  be 
aam'd,  or  Rules  of  Virtue  to  be  thought  on  (thofe  only  excepted 
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that  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  hold  Society  together,  which 
commonly  too  are  neglected  betwixt  diftinct  Societies)  which  js 
not,  fomewhere  or  other,  flighted  and  condemned  by  the  gene- 
ral Fafhion  of  whole  Societies  of  Men,  governed  by  Practical 
Opinions,  and  Rules  of  Living,  quite  oppofite  to  others. 

§.  1 1 .  Here,  perhaps,  'twill  be  objected,  That 
Whole  Nati-       it  is  no  Argument,    that  the  Rule  is  not  known, 
ens  rejeel  fe-      becaufe  it  is  broken.    I  grant  the  Objection  good, 
•veral  Moral       where  Men,  though  they  tranfgrefs,  yet  diiown 
es'  not  the  Law  ;    where  fear  of  Shame,  Cenfure, 

or  Punifhment,  carries  the  Mark  of  fome  Awe 
it  has  upon  them.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive,  that  a  zvbo/e 
Nation  of  Men  fhould  all  publickly  rejed  and  renounce, 
what  every  one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a 
Law  :  For  fo  they  muft,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  on 
their  Minds.  'Tis  poflible,  Men  may  fometimes  own  Rules 
t>f  Morality,  which,  in  their  private  Thoughts,  they  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelves  in  Reputation  and 
Efteem  amongft  thofe,  who  are  perfuaded  of  their  Obligation. 
But  'tis  not  to  be  imagin'd,  that  a  whole  Society  of  Men,  mould 
publickly  and  profeffedly  difown,  and  caft  off  a  Rule,  which 
they  could  not,  in  their  own  Minds,  but  be  infallibly  certain, 
was  a  Law ;  nor  be  ignorant,  that  all  Men  they  fhould  have  to 
do  with,  knew  it  to  be  fuch:  And  therefore  muft  every  one  of 
them  apprehend  from  others,  all  the  Contempt  and  Abhorrence 
due  to  one,  who  profeffes  himfelf  void  of  Humanity;  and  one, 
who  confounding  the  known  and  natural  Meafures  of  Right 
and  Wrong,  cannot  but  be  look'd  on,  as  the  profefs'd  Enemy 
of  their  Peace  and  Happinefs.  Whatever  Practical  Principle  is 
Innate,  cannot  but  be  known  to  every  one,  to  be  juft  and  good. 
It  is  therefore  little  lefs  than  a  Contradiction,  to  fuppofe,  That 
whole  Nations  of  Men  fhould,  both  in  their  Profeflions  and 
Practice,  unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  lye  to  what,  by 
the  moft  invincible  Evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be 
True,  Right,  and  Good.  This  is  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  That 
no  Practical  Rule,  which  is  any  where  univerfally,  and  with 
publick  Approbation,  or  Allowance,  tranfgrefled,  can  be  fup- 
pofed  Innate.  But  I  have  fomething  farther  to  add,  in  anfwer 
to  this  Objection. 

§.12.  The  breaking  of  a  Rule,  fay  you,  is  no  Argument  that 
it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it:  But  the  generally  alloived  Breach  of  it 
any  where,  I  fay,  is  a  Proof  that  it  is  net  Innate.  For  Example, 
Let  us  take  any  of  thefe  Rules,  which  being  the  molt  obvious 
])edu&iens  of  Human  Rcafon,  and  conformable  to  thenatu- 
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ral  Inclination  of  the   greater!  Part  of  Men,    feweft   People 
have  had  the  Impudence  to  deny,    or  Inconfideration  to  doubt 
of.     If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted*  none,  I 
think,  can  have  a  fairer  Pretence  to  be  Innate,  than  this  •,  Pa- 
rents, preferve  and  chcr'ijh  your  Children.      When  therefore  you 
fay,  That  this  is  an  Innate  Rule,  what  do  you  mean?  Either, 
that  it  is  an  Innate  Principle,whkh  upon  all  Occafions  excites  and 
directs  the  Actions  of  all  Men:    Or  elfe,    that  it  is  a  Truth, 
which  all  Men  have  imprinted  on  their  Minds,  and  which  there- 
fore they  know  and  allent  to.     But  in  neither  of  thefe  Senfes 
is  it  Innate.     Firjl,  That  it  is  not  a  Principle,  which  influences 
all  Men's  Actions,  is  what  I  have  proved  by  the  Examples  be- 
fore cited  :    Nor    need   we  feek  fo  far  as  Mengrclia  or  Peru, 
to  find  Inftances  of  fuch  as  neglect,    abufe,  nay,  and  deftroy 
their  Children  j    or  look  on  it  only  as  the  more  than  Brutality 
of  fome  Savage  and  Barbarous  Nations,    when    we  remember, 
that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondernned  Practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expofe,  without  Pity  or  Remorfe,  their 
innocent  Infants.  Secondly,  That  it  is  an  Innate  Truth,  known 
to  all  Men,  is  alfo  falfe.    For,  Parents,  preferve  your  Children, 
is  fo  far  from  an  Innate  Truth,  that  it  is  no  Truth  at  all ;  it 
being  a  Command,    and  not  a  Proportion,    and  fo  not  capable 
of  Truth  or  Fallhood.     To  make  it  capable  of  being  aill-nted 
to  as  true,    it  muft  be  reduced  to  fome  fuch  Propofition  as  this : 
It  is  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  preferve  their  Children.     But  what 
Duty  is,  cannot  be  undcrftood  without  a  Law  ;    nor  a  Law  be 
known,  or  fuppofed  without  a  Law-maker,  or  without  Reward 
and  Punifliment:  bo  that  it  is  impofTible  that  this,  or  any  other 
Practical  Principle  fhould  be  Innate ;  i.  e.   be  imprinted  on  the 
Mind  as  a  Duty,  without  fuppofing  the  Ideas  of  God,  of  Law, 
of  Obligation,    of  Punifhment,    of  a  Life  after  this,  Innate. 
For  that  Punifhment  follows  not,    in  this  Life,  the  Breach  of 
this  Rule  ;    and  confequently,    that  it  has  not  the  Force  of  a 
Law  in  Countries,    where  the  generally  allow'd  Practice  runs 
counter  to  it,  is  in  it  felf  evident.    But  thefe  Ideas  (which 
be  all  of  them  Innate,    if  any  thing  as  a  Duty  be  fo)  are 
from  being  Innate,  that  'tis  not  every  ltudiouc.  or  thinking  Man, 
much  left  every  one  that  is  born,    in  whom  they  are  to  be  found 
clear  and  difrinct :  And  that  one  of  them,    which  of  ail  others 
feems  moft  likely  to  be  Innate,    is  not  fo,    (I  mean  the  Idea  of 
God)  I  think,  in  the  next  Chapter,  will  appear  vcly  evident  to 
any  confidering  Man. 

§.  13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  we  may  fafely 
elude,  That,  whatever  Practical  Rule  is,  in  any  Place,  generally 
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and  with  Allowance  broken^  cannot  be  fuppofcd  Innate  ;    it  be- 
ing impoflible,  that  Men  fhould,  without  Shame  or  Fear,  con- 
fidently  and  ferenely  break  a  Rule,    which    they    could    not 
but  evidently  know,    that  God  had  fet  up,    and  would  certain- 
ly punifh  the  breach  of  (which  they  muft,    if  it  were  Innate) 
to  a  degree,    to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  TranfgreiTor. 
Without  fuch  a  Knowledge  as  this,    a  Man  can  never  be  cer- 
tain, that  any  thing  is  his  Duty.     Ignorance  or  Doubt  of  the 
Law  ;    Hopes  to  efcape  the  Knowledge  or  Power  of  the  Law- 
maker,   or   the  like,    may  make  Men  give  way  to  a  prefent 
Appetite  :    But  let  any  one  fee  the  Fault,    and  the  Rod  by  it, 
and  with  the  Tranfgreflion,    a  Fire  ready    to   punifh  it ;    a 
Pleafure  tempting,    and  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  vifibly  held 
up,    and  prepared  to  take  Vengeance,    (for  this  muft  be  the 
Cafe,   where  any  Duty  is  imprinted  on  the  Mind)  and  then 
tell  me,   whether  it  be  poflible,    for  People,    with  fuch  a  Pro- 
fpect,  fuch  a  certain  Knowledge  as  this,  wantonly,  and  with- 
out fcruple,    to  offend  againft  a  Law,    which  they  carry  about 
them  in  indelible  Characters,    and  that  flares  them  in  the  face, 
whilft  they  are  breaking  it  ?  Whether  Men  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  feel  in  themfelves  the  imprinted  Edicts  of  an  Omni- 
potent Law-maker,  can  with  Affurance  and  Gaiety,  flight  and 
trample  under  foot  his  moft  facred  Injunctions  ?    And  laftly, 
Whether   it  be  poflible,    that  whilft  a  Man  thus    openly  bids 
defiance  to  this  Innate  Law,  and  fupreme  Law-giver,    all  the 
By-ftanders,    yea,  even  the  Governors  and  Rulers  of  the  Peo- 
ple, full  of  the  fame  Senfe,    both  of  the  Law  and  Law-maker, 
fhould    fnently   connive,    without  teftifying  their  diflike,    or 
laying   the  leaft  blame  on  it :    Principles   of  Actions  indeed 
there  are  lodged  in  Men's  Appetites,    but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
being  Innate  Moral  Principles,    that  if  they  were  left  to  their 
full  fwing,    they  would  carry  Men  to  the  over-turning  of  all 
Morality.     Moral  Laws  are  fet  as  a  curb  and  reflraint  to  thefe 
exorbitant  Defires,    which  they  cannot  be  but  by  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,    that  will  over-balance  the  Satisfaction  any  one 
fhali  propofe  to  himfelf  in  the  breach  of  the  Law.    If  therefore 
any  thing  be  imprinted  on  the  Mind  of  all  Men  as  a  Law,    all 
Men  muft  have  a  certain  and  unavoidable  Knowledge,    that 
certain  and  unavoidable  Punifhments  will  attend  the  breach  of 
it.     For  if  Men  can  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  what  is  Innate, 
Innate  Principles  are  infifted   on,    and  urged  to  no  purpofe ; 
Truth  and  Certainty  (the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  fecured 
by  them :    But  Men  are  in  the  fame  uncertain,   floating  Eftate 
with,  as  without  them.    An  evident  indubitable  Knowledge  of 
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unavoidable  Punifhment,  great  enough  to  make  the  Tranf- 
grcflion  very  uneJigible,  muft  accompany  an  Innate  Law ; 
unlefs  with  an  Innate  Law,  they  can  fuppofe  an  Innate  Gofpel 
too.  I  would  not  be  here  miftaken,  as  if,  becaufe  I  deny  an 
Innate  Law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  pofitivc  Laws. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an  Innate  Law, 
and  a  Law  of  Nature  ;  between  fomething  imprinted  on  our 
Minds  in  tin's  very  Original,  and  fomething  that  we  being  ig- 
norant of,  may  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of,  by  the  Ufe  and 
due  Application  of  our  natural  Faculties.  And  I  think  they 
equally  forfake  the  Truth,  who  running  into  the  contrary  Ex- 
tremes, either  affirm  an  Innate  Law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a 
Law,  knowable  by  the  Light  of  Nature  j  /.  e.  without  the 
help  of  pofitive  Revelation. 

§.  1 4.  T  he  Difference  there  is  amongft  Men  in  Tfofe  who 
their  Practical  Principles,  is  fo  evident,  that,  I  maintain  In- 
think,  I  need  fay  no  more  to  evince,  that  it  will  nate  Practical 
be  impoffible  to  find  any  Innate  Moral  Rules,  by  Princip/es,iell 
this  mark  of  general  Affent:  And  'tis  enough  to  us  not  what 
make  one  fufpecl,  thattheSuppofitionof  fuchln-  ™ey  are- 
nate  Principles,  is  but  an  Opinion  taken  up  at 
pleafure  ;  fince  thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them,  are  (o 
fparing  to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  juftice  be  ex- 
pected from  thofe  Men  who  lay  ftrefs  upon  this  Opinion  :  And 
it  gives  occafion  to  diftruft  either  their  Knowledge  or  Charity, 
who  declaring,  That  God  has  imprinted  on  the  Minds  of  Men, 
the  Foundations  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Rules  of  Living,  are 
yet  fo  little  favourable  to  the  Information  of  their  Neighbours, 
or  the  Quiet  of  Mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which 
they  are,  in  the  variety  Men  are  diffracted  with.  But  in  truth, 
were  there  any  fuch  Innate  Principles,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  teach  them.  Did  Men  find  fuch  Innate  Propofitions  ftamped 
on  their  Minds,  they  would  eafily  be  able  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  other  Truths,  that  they  afterwards  learned,  and  deduced 
from  them  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  more  eafy,  than  to 
know  what,  and  how  many  they  were.  There  could  be  no 
more  doubt  about  their  Number,  than  there  is  about  the  Num- 
ber of  our  Fingers ;  and  'tis  like  then,  every  Syltem  would  be 
ready  to  give  them  us  by  Tale.  But  fince  no  body,  that  I 
know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  Catalogue  of  them,  they  can- 
not blame  thofe  who  doubt  of  the  Innate  Principles  ;  fince  even 
they  who  require  Men  to  believe,  that  there  are  fuch  Innate 
Propofitions,  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are.  'Tis  eafy  to  fore- 
fee,  that  if  different  Men  of  different  Sects  mould  go  about  to 
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give  us  a  Lift  of  thofe  Innate  Practical  Principles,  they  would 
fet  down  only  fuch  as  fuited  their  diftin£  Hypothefis,  and  were 
fit  to  fupport  the  Doctrines  of  their  particular  Schools  or 
Churches :  A  plain  Evidence,  that  there  are  no  fuch  Innate 
Truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  Men  are  fo  far  from  finding  any 
fuch  Innate  Moral  Principles  in  themielves,  that  by  denying 
Freedom  to  Mankind,  and  thereby  making  Men  no  other  than 
bare  Machines,  they  take  away  not  only  Innate,  .but  all  Moral 
Rules  whatfoever,  and  leave  not  a  Poffibility  to  believe  any  fuch, 
to  thofe  who  cannot  conceive,  how  any  Thing  can  be  capable 
of  a  Law,  that  is  not  a  free  Agent :  And  upon  that  Ground, 
they  muft  necefiarily  reject  all  Principles  of  Virtue,  who  cannot 
put  Morality  and  Mechanifm  together  ;  which  are  not  very  eafy 
to  be  reconciled,  or  made  confiftent. 

§.  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  informed, 
Lord  Her-  that  my  Lora  Herberthzd,  in  his  Books  de  Veri- 

p r.    -  ,  tatc,  afligned  thefe  Innate  Principles,  I  prefently 

amined    "  consulted  him,    hoping  to  find,    in  a  Man  of  fo 

great  Parts,  fomething  that  might  fatisfy  me  iri 
this  Point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  Enquiry.  In  his  Chapter 
de  Inftinclu  Naturally  p.  76.  edit.  1656.  I  met  with  thefe  fix 
Marks  of  his  Notitia  Communes.  1 .  Priori tas.  2 .  Indepen- 
dentia.  3.  Univerfalitas.  4.  Ceriiiudo.  5.  NeceffitaSy  i.  e. 
as  he  explains  it,  faciunt  ad  hominis  corruerfatidnem.  6.  Modus 
cenformationisy  i.  e.  Affenfus  nulla  intcrpofita  mora.  And  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  little  Treatife,  De  Religione  Laid,  he  fays 
this  of  thefe  Innate  Principles ;  Adeo  lit  non  uniufcujufvis  Re- 
ligionis  conjinio  arclentur  qucs  ubiquc  vigent  veritates.  Sunt  enim 
in  ipsa  mente  ccelitus  defcripta  nu'llifque  traditisnibusy  five  f crip- 
tisy  five  non  fcriptisy  obnoxia,  p.  3.  And,  Veritates  nojlrts  Ca- 
tholics, qua;  tanquam  indubia  Dei  ejfata  in  foro  interiori  de- 
fer ipta.  Thus  having  given  the  Marks  of  the  Innate  Principles 
or  Common  Notions,  and  aiTerted  their  being  imprinted  on  the 
Minds  of  Men  by  the  Hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  fet  them 
down  ;  and  they  are  thefe  :  1 .  Effe  aliquod  fupremum  numen. 
2.  Numen  illud  coli  clebere.  3.  Virtutem  cum  pietate  conjunclam 
cptimam  effe  rationem  cultiis  divini.  4.  Refpifcendum  effe  a 
peccatis.  5.  Dari  premium  vel  pa  nam  pojl  banc  vitam  tranf- 
aclam.  Though  I  allow  thefe  to  be  clear  Truths,  and  fuch 
as,  if  rightly  explained,  a  rational  Creature  can  hardly  avoid 
giving  hjs  Aflent  to  ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far  from  proving  them 
Innate  Impreffions  in  foro  interiori  defcripta.  For  I  muft  take 
leave  to  obfej-ve, 
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§.  16.  Firjl,  That  thefe  five  Propofitions  are  either  not  all, 
or  more  than  all,  thole  common  Notions  writ  on  our  Minds 
by  the  Finger  of  God,  if  it  were  reafonable  to  believe  any  at 
all  to  be  fo  written.  Since  there  are  other  Propofitions,  which, 
even  by  his  own  Rules,  have  as  juft  a  Pretence  to  fuch  an  Ori- 
ginal, and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  Innate  Principles,  as, 
at  leaft,  fome  of  thefe  five  he  enumerates,  viz.  Do  as  thou 
wouldeji  be  done  unto :  And  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  others, 
when  well  considered. 

§.  1 7.  Secondly,  That  all  his  Marks'  are  not  to  be  found  in 
each  of  his  five  Propofitions,  viz.  his  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
Marks,  agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  them ;  and  the  firft,  fe- 
cond, third,  fourth,  and  fixth  Marks,  agree  but  ill  to  his  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  Propofitions.  For,  befides  that  we  are  allured 
from  Hiitory,  of  many  Men,  nay,  whole  Nations,  who  doubt 
or  disbelieve  fome  or  all  of  them  ;  I  cannot  fee  how  the 
third,  viz.  That  Virtue  join'd  with  Piety,  is  the  bejl  IVorJhip 
of  God,  can  be  an  Innate  Principle,  when  the  Name,  or  Sound, 
Virtue,  is  fo  hard  to  be  underftood  ;  liable  to  fo  much  Uncer- 
tainty in  its  Signification  ;  and  the  Thing  it  {lands  for,  fo 
much  contended  about,  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And  there- 
fore this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain  Rule  of  Human  Practice, 
and  ferve  but  very  little  to  the  Conduct  of  our  Lives,  and 
is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  affigned  as  an  Innate  Practical 
Principle. 

§.  1 8 .  For  let  us  confider  this  Propofition  as  to  its  Meaning, 
('for  it  is  the  Senfe,  and  not  Sound,  that  is  and  muft  be  the 
Principle  and  common  Notion)  viz.  Virtue  is  the  beji  IVorJhip  of 
God;  i.  e.  is  moft  acceptable  to  him  ;  which,  if  Virtue  be  ta- 
ken, as  moil:  commonly  it  is,  for  thoie  Actions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Opinions  of  feveral  Countries,  are  ac- 
counted laudable,  will  be  a  Propofition  fo  far  from  being  cer- 
tain, that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  Virtue  be  taken  for  Aclions 
conformable  to  God's  Will,  or  to  the  Rule  prefcribed  by  God, 
which  is  the  true  and  only  Meafure  of  Virtue,  when  Virtue  is 
ufed  to  fignify  what  is  in  its  own  Nature  right  and  good  ;  then 
this  Propofition,  That  Virtue  is  the  bcji  IVorJhip  of  God,  will 
be  moft  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little  ufe  in  Human 
Life  :  Since  it  will  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  That  God 
is  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  ivhat  he  caminands  ;  which  a  Man 
may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without  knowing  what  it  is 
that  God  doth  command  ;  and  fo  be  as  far  from  any  Rule 
or  Principles  of  his  Aclions,  as  he  was  before.  And  1  think 
very  few  will  take  a  Propofition  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this,  viz.    That  God  is  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  what  he 
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hi mfelf  commands,  for  an  Innate  Moral  Principle  writ  on  the? 
Minds  of  all  Men,  (however  true  and  certain  it  may  be)  fince 
it  teaches  fo  little.  Whofoever  does  fo,  will  have  reafon  to 
think  Hundreds  of  Propofitions,  Innate  Principles  ;  fince  there 
are  many,  which  have  as  good  a  Title  as  this,  to  be  received 
for  fuch,  which  no  body  yet  ever  put  into  that  Rank  of  Innate 
Principles. 

§.  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  Proposition  (viz.   Men  muft  repent 
of  their  Sins)  much  more  instructive,    till  what  thofe  Actions 
are,  that  are  meant  by  Sins,  be  fet  down.    For  the  Word  Pec- 
cata,  or  Sins,  being  put,   as  it  ufualJy  is,    to  fignify  in  general 
ill  Actions,    that  will  draw  on  Puniihment  upon    the  Doers; 
what   great  Principle  of  Morality  can  that  be,    to  tell  us  we 
fhould  be  forry,    and  ceafe  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mif- 
chief  upon  us,  without  knowing  what  thofe  particular  Actions 
are,    that  will  do  fo  ?    Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  Expofition, 
and  fit  to  be  inculcated  on,    and  received  by  thofe,    who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  taught,    what  Actions  in  all  kinds  are 
Sins  ;    but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,    can  be  imagined    to 
be  Innate  Principles,    nor  to  be  of  any  ufe,    if  they  were  In- 
nate,   unlefs  the  particular  Meafures  and  Bounds  of  ail  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  were  engraven  in  Men's  Minds,    and  were  In- 
nate Principles  alfo,  which  I  think,    is  very  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed.    And  therefore,    I  imagine,    it  will  Scarce   feem  poflible, 
that  God  mould  engrave  Principles  in  Men's  Minds,  in  Words 
of  uncertain  Signification,    fuch  as  Virtues  and  Sins,    which, 
amongft  different  Men,  Stand  for  different  Things:  Nay,    it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  Words  at  all ;  which,  being  in  moft 
of  thefe  Principles  very  general  Names,  cannot  be  understood, 
but   by   knowing  the  Particulars  comprehended   under  them. 
And  in  the  practical  InStances,  the  Meafures  mult  be  taken  from 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Actions  themfelves,  and  the  Rules  of  them 
abftracted  from  Words,    and  antecedent  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Names,  which  Rules  a  Man  muft  know,  what  Language  foever 
he  chance  to  learn,  whether  Englijb  or  Japan,    or  if  he  would 
learn  no  Language  at  all,    or  never  fhould  underftand  the  ufe  of 
Words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  Men.  When  it 
mall  be  made  out,  that  Men  ignorant  of  Words,  or  untaught  by 
the  Laws  and  CuStoms  of  their  Country,  know  that  it  is  part  of 
the  vVorfhipof  God,  Not  to  kill  another  Man  ;  Not  to  know 
more  Women  than  one  ;  Not  to  procure  Abortion  ;  Not  toex- 
pofe  their  Children  j     Not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his, 
though  we  want  it  our  felves,  but  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and 
fupply  his  Wants ;    and  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary, 

we 
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we  ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and  refolve  to  do  fo  no  more: 
When,  I  fay,  all  Men  fhall  be  proved  actually  to  know  and  al- 
low all  thefe  and  a  thousand  other  fuch  Rules,  all  which  eomc 
under  thefe  two  general  Words  made  ufe  of  above,  viz.  Vir- 
tutes  cif  Peccata,  Virtues  and  Sins,  there  will  be  more  reafon 
for  admitting  thefe  and  the  like,  for  common  Notions,  and 
Practical  Principles ;  yet  after  all,  univerfal  Confent  (were  there 
any  in  Moral  Principles)  to  Truths,  the  Knowledge  whereof 
may  be  attained  other  wife,  would  fcarcc  prove  them  to  be  In- 
nate ;  which  is  all  I  contend  for. 

§.  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here, 
to  offer  that  very  ready,    but  not  very  material     Obj.  Innate 
Anfwer,  (viz.)  That   the  Innate  Principles   of     Principles  may 
Morality,  may,  by  Education  and  Cujlom,  and     be  corrupted ', 
the  general  Opinion  of  thofe  amongft  whom  we     anJwere  • 
converfe,  be  darkned,  and  at  laft  quite  worn  out 
of  die  Minds  of  Men.     Which  Affertion  of  theirs,    if  true, 
quite  takes  away  the  Argument  of  univerfal  Confent,  by  which 
this  Opinion  of  Innate  Principles  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved: 
unlefs  thofe  Men  will  think  it  reaibnable,    that  their  private 
Perfuafions,    or   that  of  their  Part)-,    fhould  pafs  for  univerfal 
Confent ;  a  thing  not  unfrcquently  done,  when  Men,  prefuming 
themfelves  to  be  the  only  Matters  of  right  Reafon,  caft  by  the 
Votes  and  Opinions  of  the  reft  of  Mankind,  as  not  worthy  the 
reckoning.    And  then  their  Argument  Hands  thus:  The  Prin- 
ciples which  all  Mankind  allow  for  true,    are  Innate  ;    thofe 
that  Men  of  right  Reafon   admit,    are  the  Principles  allowed 
by  all  Mankind  ;  we,  and  thofe  of  our  Mind,  are  Men  of  Rea- 
fon ;  therefore  we  agreeing,    our  Principles  are  Innate ;  which 
is  a  very  pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fhort  Cut  to  Infallibility. 
For  otherwife  it  will  be  very  hard  to  understand,  how  there  be 
fomc  Principles,  which  all  Men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in  ; 
and  yet  there  are  none  of  thofe  Principles,    which  are  not  by 
depraved  Cujlom,  and  ill  Education,  blotted  out  of  the  Minds  of 
many  Men  :    Which  is  to  fay,  That  all  Men  admit,  but  yet 
many  Men  do  deny,  and  diflent  from  them.     And  indeed  the 
Suppofition  of  fuch  firft  Principles,    will  ferve  us  to  very  little 
purpofe  ;    and  we   fhall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with,   as  without 
them,  if  they  may  by  any  Human  Power,    fuch  as  is  the  Will 
of  our  Teachers,  or  Opinions  of  our  Companions,  be  altered  or 
loft  in  us :    And  notwithstanding  all  this  Boaft  of  firft  Princi- 
ples, and  Innate  Light,    we  fhall  be  as  much  in  the  Dark  and 
Uncertainty,  *  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all  :     It  being 
all  one,  to  have  no  Rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way,  or 

amongft 
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amongft  various  and  contrary  Rules,  not  to  know  which  is 
the  right.  But  concerning  Innate  Principles,  I  defire  thefe 
Men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  Education  and 
Cuftom,  be  blurr'd  and  blotted  out :  If  they  cannot,  we  mull 
find  them  in  ail  Mankind  alike,  and  they  muft  be  clear  in 
every  body  :  And  if  they  may  fuffer  Variation  from  adventi- 
tious Notions,  we  muft  then  find  them  clearer},  and  moll  per- 
fpicuous  neareft  the  Fountain,  in  Children  and  Illiterate  Peo- 
ple, who  have  received  leaft  Impreflion  from  foreign  Opi- 
nions. Let  them  take  which  Side  they  pleafe,  they  will  cer- 
tainly find  it  inconfiftent  with  vilible  Matter  of  Fact,  and 
daily  Obfervation. 

§.  21.    I  eaiily  grant,    that  there  are  great 
Contrary  Numbers  of  Opinions,  which,    by  Men  of  diffe- 

Principles  in  rent  Countries,  Educations,  and  Tempers,  are 
the  World.  received  and  embraced  as  firjl  and  unquejlionable 

Principles ;  many  whereof \  both  for  their  Ab- 
furdity,  as  well  as  Oppofitions  one  to  another,  it  is  impojfible 
Jhould  be  true.  But  yet  all  thofe  Proportions,  how  remote  fo- 
ever  from  Reafon,  are  fo  facred  fomewhere  or  other,  that 
Men  even  of  good  Underftanding  in  other  Matters,  will 
fooner  part  with  their  Lives,  and  whatever  is  deareft  to  them, 
than  fuffer  themfelves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  queftion,  the 
Truth  of  them. 

§.22.  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  is 
Bozo  Men  that  which  every  day's  Experience  confirms;  and 

commonly  will  not,  perhaps,  appear   fo  wonderful,  if  we 

come  by  their  confi(]ei-  the  Ways  and  Steps  by  which  it  is  brought 
Principles.  about ;  and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pafs,  that 

Docl lines, that  have  been  derived  from  no  better 
Original,  than  the  Superftition  of  a  Nurfe,  or  the  Authority  of 
anoidWoman,may,by  Length  of  Time,  and  Confent  of  Neigh- 
bours, grow  up  to  the  Dignity  of  Principles  in  Religion  or  Mo- 
rality. For  fuch,  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle 
Children  well,  (and  few  there  be  who  have  not  a  Set  of  thofe 
Principles  for  them,  which  they  believe  inj  inftil  into  the  unwary, 
and,  as  yet,  unprejudiced  Underftanding,  (for  white  Paper  re- 
ceives any  Characters)  thofe  Doctrines  they  wou'd  have  them 
retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being  taught  them  as  foon  as  they 
have  any  Apprehenfion ;  and  ftill  as  they  grow  up,  confirmed 
to  them,  either  by  the  open  ProfefTion,  or  tacit  Confent,  of 
all  they  have  to  do  with  j  or  at  leaft  by  thofe,  of  whofe  Wifdom, 
Knowledge,  and  Piety,  they  have  an  Opinion,  who  never  fuffer 
thofe  Propofitions  to  be  otherwife  mentioned,   but  as  the  Bafis 

and 
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and  Foundation,  on  which  they  build  their  Religion  or  Man- 
ners, come,  by  thefe  Means,  to  have  the  Reputation  of  Un- 
queftionable,  Self-evident,  and  Innate  Truths. 

§.  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  That  when  Men,  fo  infrruitcd, 
are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  Minds,  they  cannot  find 
any  thing  more  ancient  there,  than  thofe  Opinions  which  were 
taught  them  before  their  Memory  began  to  keep  a  Regifter  of 
their  Actions,  or  date  the  Time  when  any  new  Thing  appeared 
to  them ;  and  therefore  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  That  thofe 
Propofitions,  ofzvhofe  Knowledge  they  can  find  in  themfelves  no 
Original,  iverc  certainly  the  Liuprcfs  of  God  and  Nature  upon  their 
Minds  ;  and  not  taught  them  by  any  one  elfe.  Thefe  they  en- 
tertain and  fubmit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  Parents,  with  Vene- 
ration ;  not  becaufe  it  is  natural ;  nor  do  Children  do  it,  where 
they  are  not  fo  taught ;  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo 
educated,  and  having  no  remembrance  of  the  beginning  of  this 
Refpect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

§.  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almofr.  unavoidable 
to  come  to  pafs,  if  we  confider  the  Nature  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Conftitution  of  Human  Affairs ;  wherein  7noJl  Men  can- 
not live,  without  employing  their  Time  in  the  daily  Labours  of 
their  Calling ;  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  Minds,  without  fome 
Foundation  or  Principles  to  rejl  their  Thoughts  on.  There  is 
fcarce  any  one  fo  floating  and  fuperfkial  in  his  Underflandiijig, 
who  hath  not  fome  reverenced  Propofitions,  which  are  to  him 
the  Principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  Reafonings ;  and  by 
which  he  judgeth  of  Truth  and  Falfhood,  Right  and  Wrong; 
which  fome,  wanting  Skill  and  Leifure,  and  others  the  Incli- 
nation ;  and  fome  being  taught,  that  they  ought  not  to  exa- 
mine ;  there  are  few  to  be  found,  who  are  not  expofed  by  their 
Ignorance,  Lazinefs,  Education,  or  Precipitancy,  to  take 
them  upon  Trufi. 

§.  25.  This  is  evidently  the  Cafe  of  all  Children  and  Young 
Folk  ;  and  Cuftom,  a  greater  Power  than  Nature,  feldom  fail- 
ing to  make  them  worfhip  for  Divine,  what  (he  hath  inured  them 
to  bow  their  Minds,  and  fubmit  their  Underftandings  to,  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  grown  Men,  either  perplexed  in  the  neceffary 
Affairs  of  Life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  Pleafures,  fhould  not 
ferioufly  fit  down  to  examine  their  own  Tenets;  efpecially  when 
one  of  their  Principles  is,  That  Principles  ought  not  to  be  que- 
ftioned.  And  had  Men  Leifure,  Parts,  and  Will,  who  is  there 
almolt,  that  dare  (hake  the  Foundation  of  all  his  pail  Thoughts 
ana  Actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  himfelf  the  Shame  of 
having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  Miltaka  and  Error  ?  Who 

is 
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is  there,  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  Reproach,  which 
is  every  where  prepared  for  thefe  who  dare  venture  to  difient 
from  the  received  Opinions  of  their  Country  or  Party  ?  And 
where  is  the  Alan  to  be  found,  that  can  patiently  prepare  him- 
felf  to  bear  the  Name  of  Whimfical,  Sceptical,  or  Atheift, 
which  he  is  fure  to  meet  with,  who  does  in  the  leaft  fcruple 
any  of  the  common  Opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  much  more 
afraid  to  queftion  thofe  Principles,  when  he  fhall  think  them, 
as  molt  Men  do,  the  Standards  fet  up  by  God  in  his  Mind, 
to  be  the  Rule  and  Touchftone  of  all  other  Opinions.  And 
what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them- Sacred,  when  he 
finds  them  the  earlieft  of  all  his  own  Thoughts,  and  the  moft 
reverenced  by  others? 

§.  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how  by  thefe  means  it  comes  to 
pals,  that  Men  worfhip  the  Idols  that  have  been  fet  up  in  their 
Minds ;  grow  fond  of  the  Notions  they  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  there;  and  ftamp  the  Characters  of  Divinity 
?4pon  Abfurdities  and  Errors,  become  zealous  Votaries  to  Bulls 
and  Monkeys  ;  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  Opinions.  Dum  folos  credit  habendos  ejje  Decs,  quos  ipfe 
colit.  For  fince  the  reafoning  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  which  are 
almoft  conftantly,  though  not  always  warily  nor  wifely,  em- 
ploy'd,  would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  Founda- 
tion and  footing,  in  moft  Men,  who,  through  Lazinefsor  Avo- 
cation, do  not ;  or  for  want  of  Time,  or  true  Helps,  or  for  other 
Caufes,  cannot,  penetrate  into  the  Principles  of  Knowledge, 
and  trace  Truth  to  its  Fountain  and  Original,  'tis  natural  for 
them,  and  almoft  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  fome  borrow- 
ed Principles  ;  which  being  reputed  and  prefumed  to  be  the 
evident  Proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need  any 
other  Proofs  themfelves.  Whoever  {hall  receive  any  of  thefe 
into  his  Mind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  reverence 
ufually  paid  to  Principles,  never  venturing  to  examine  them ; 
but  accuftoming  himfelf  to  believe  them,  becauie  they  are  to 
be  believed,  may  take  up  from  his  Education,  and  the  Fafhions 
of  his  Country,  any  Abfurdity  for  Innate  Principles  ;  and  by 
long  poring  on  the  fame  Objects,  (o  dim  his  Sight,  as  to  take 
Monfters  lodged  in  his  own  Brain,  for  the  Images  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  Workmanfhip  of  his  Hands. 

§.27.  By  this  Progrefs,  how  many  there  are 

Principles  who  arrive  at  Principles,  which  they  believe  In- 

muft  be  cxa-     nate,  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  the  variety  of  op- 

mmed.  pofite  Principles  held,  and  contended  for,  by  all 

forts  and  degrees  of  Men.  And  he  that  fiiall  deny 

this 
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this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  mofl  Men  proceed  to  the  AiTu- 
rance  they  have  of  the  Truth  and  Evidence  of  their  Principles, 
will,  perhaps,  find  it  a  hard  matter,  any  other  way  to  account 
for  the  contrary  Tenets,  which  arc  firmly  believed,  confidently 
afiertcd,  and  which  great  Numbers  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
feal  with  their  Blood.  And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of 
Innate  Principles,  to  be  received  upon  their  own  Authority, 
without  Examination,  I  know  not  what  may  not  be  believed, 
or  how  any  one's  Principles  can  be  queftioned.  If  they  may, 
and  ought  to  be  examined,  and  tried ;  I  defire  to  know  how  firft 
any  Innate  Principles  can  be  tried  ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  reafonablc 
to  demand  the  Marks  and  Characters,  whereby  the  genuine 
Innate  Principles,  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  others  ;  that  fo 
amidir.  the  great  variety  of  Pretenders,  I  may  be  kept  from 
Miftakes,  in  fo  material  a  Point  as  this.  When  this  is  done 
I  mail  be  ready  to  embrace  fuch  welcome  and  ufeful  Propofi- 
tions  j  and  till  then  I  may  with  Modefty  doubt,  fince  I  fear 
univerfal  Confent,  which  is  the  only  one  produced,  will  fcarce 
prove  a  fufficient  Mark  to  direct  my  Choice,  and  allure  me  of 
any  Innate  Principles.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  part 
doubt,  that  there  are  no  Practical  Principles  wherein  all  Men 
agree  j  and  therefore  none  Innate. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Other  Confiderations  concerning  Innate  Principles 
both  Speculative  and  PracJicaL 

§.  r."l       i" AD  thofe,  who  would  perfuadeus,     pn-    ., 

H-j  that  there  are  Innate  Principles,™*  />,„*£?  "nlefs 
•A-  -A.  taken  them  together  in  grofs ;  but  their  Ideas  be 
confidered,  Separately,  the  Parts  out  of  which  thofe  Innate. 
Propofitions  are  made,  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  Innate.  Since,  if 
the  Ideas,  which  made  up  thofe  Truths,  were  not,  it  was  im- 
poflible,  that  the  Jropofitions,  made  upof  them,  mould  be  In- 
nate, or  our  Knowledge  of  them  be  born  with  us.  For  if  the 
Ideas  be  not  Innate,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Mind  was  with- 
out thofe  Principles  j  and  then,  they  will  net  be  Innate,  but  be 
derived  from  fome  other  Original.  For,  where  the  Ideas  them- 
1  felves 
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felves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  Knowledge,  no  Ailent,  no 
Mental  or  Verbal  Proportions  about  them. 

§.  z.  If  we  will  attentively  confider  new-born 

alTthofeb'  Children>  we  fha11  have  litde  Reafon  to  think» 
/  W  in  t  £~  r'iat:  die^  ^ring  many  Ideas  into  the  World  with 
Principles,  not  tnem-  F°rJ  bat'ng»  perhaps,  fome  faint  Ideas, 
born  with '  ot"  Hunger,  and  Thirft,  and  Warmth,  and  fome 

Children.  Pains,  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  Womb, 

there  is  not  the  leaft  Appearance  of  any  fettled 
Ideas  at  all  in  them  ;  efpecially  of  Ideas,  anfwering  the  Terms 
which  ?nake  up  thofe  universal  Propofitions,  that  are  efteemed 
Innate  Principles.  One  may  perceive  how,  by  Degrees,  after- 
wards Ideas  come  into  their  Minds ;  and  that  they  get  no  more, 
nor  no  other,  than  what  Experience,  and  the  Obfervation  of 
Things,  that  come  in  their  Way,  furnifh  them  with 3  which 
might  be  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  are  not  Original  Cha- 
racters, ftamped  on  the  Mind. 

§.3.  It  is  impofjible  for  the  fame  Thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be; 
is  certainly  ("if  there  be  any  fuch)  an  Innate  Principle.  But 
can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  fay,  that  hnpoffibility  and 
Identity,  are  two  Innate  Ideas  ?  Are  they  fuch  as  all  Alan-, 
kind  have,  and  bring  into  the  World  with  them  ?  And  are 
they  thofe  that  are  the  firft  in  Children,  and  antecedent  to  all 
acquired  ones  ?  If  they  are  Innate,  they  muff,  needs  be  fo. 
Hath  a  Child  an  Idea  of  Impojfibility  and  Identity,  before  it 
has  of  White  or  Black,  Sweet  or  Bitter  ?  And  is  it  from  the 
Knowledge  of  this  Principle,  that  it  concludes,  that  Worm- 
wood rubb'd  on  the  Nipple,  hath  not  -the  fame  Tafte  that 
it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  actual  Knowledge 
of  ImpoJJibile  efl  idem  effe,  &  non  effe,  that  makes  a  Child 
diftinguifh  between  its  Mother  and  a  Stranger :  or  that  makes 
it  fond  of  the  one,  and  fly  the  other  l  Or  does  the  Mind  re- 
gulate it  felf,  and  its  AfTent,  by  Ideas  that  it  never  yet  had  ? 
Or  the  Underftanding  draw  Conclufions  from  Principles, 
which  it  never  yet  knew  or  underftood  ?  The  Names  Impoffi- 
li/ity  and  Identity,  ftand  for  two  Ideas,  fo  far  from  being  In- 
nate, or  Born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  Care  and 
Attention  to  form  them  right  in  our  Understanding.  They  are 
fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the  World  with  us ;  fo  remote 
from  the  Thoughts  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  that  I  believe, 
upon  Examination,  it  will  be  found,  that  many  grown  Men 
want  them. 

Identity, andi-  §•  4-  If  Identity  (to  inftance  in  that  alone)  be 
dca,net Innate,    a  native  ImprefTion ;  and  confequently  fo  clear 

and. 
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and  obvious  to  us,  that  wc  muft  needs  know  it  even  from  our 
Cradles ;  I  would  gladly  be  refolved,  by  one  of  Seven,  or  Se- 
venty Years  old,  Whether  a  Man,  being  a  Creature,  confifting 
of  Soul  and  Body,  be  the  fame  Man,  when  his  Body  is  changed? 
Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  fame  Soul, 
were  the  fame  Man,  though  they  lived  in  federal  Ages  afunder? 
Nay,  Whether  the  Cock  too,  which  had  the  fame  Soul,  were 
not  the  fame  with  both  of  them  ?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will 
appear,  that  our  Idea  of  Samencfs  is  not  fo  fettled  and  clear,  as 
todeferve  to  be  thought  Innate  in  us.  For  if  thofe  Innate  Ideas 
are  not  clear  and  diftinct,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and 
naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  Subjects  of  univerfal  and 
undoubted  Truths  j  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  Occafion  of 
perpetual  Uncertainty.  For,  I  f.ippofe,  every  one's  Idea  of 
Identity,  will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pythagoras  and  Thoufands 
others  of  his  Followers  have :  And  which  then  fhall  be  the 
true?  Which  Innate  ?  Or  are  there  two  different  Ideas  of  Iden- 
tity, both  Innate? 

§.  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  Queftions  I  have  here 
propofed,  about  the  Identity  of  Man,  are  bare,  empty  Specula- 
tions; which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  fhew,  that  there 
was  in  the  Underftandings  of  Men  no  Innate  Idea  5/*  Identity. 
He  that  (ball,  with  a  little  Attention,  reflect  on  the  Refurrection, 
and  confider,  that  Divine  Juiiice  fhall  bring  to  Judgment,  at 
the  laft  Day,  the  very  fame  Perfons,  to  be  happy  or  miferable 
in  the  other,  who  did  well  or  ill  in  this  Life,  will  find  it,  per- 
haps, not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what  makes  the  fame 
Man,  or  wherein  Identity  confifls  :  And  will  not  be  forward  to 
think  he,  and  every  one,  even  Children  themfelves,  have  na- 
turally a  clear  Idea  of  it. 

§.  6.  Let  us  examine  that  Principle  of  Mathe-     Whole  and 
maticks, viz.  That  the  Whole  is  bigger  than  a  Part.     j>art    not  In* 
This,  I  take  it,  is  reckon'd  amongft  Innate  Prin-     nate  Ideas* 
ciples.  1  am  lure  it  has  as  good  a  Title,  as  any,  to 
be  thought  fo  ;  which  yet,  no  body  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he 
confiders   the  Ideas  it  comprehends  in  it,  Whole  and  Part,  are 
perfectly  Relative  ;    but  the  pofitive  Ideas,    to  which  they  pro- 
perly and  immediately  belong,  are  Extenfion  and  Number,  of 
which  alone,  Whole  and  Part  are  Relations.    So  that  if  Whole 
and  Part  are  Innate  Ideas,    Extenfion  and  Number  muft  be  (o 
too,  it  being  impomhie  to  have  an  Idea  of  a  Relation,  without 
having  any  at  all  oi  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which 
it  is  founded.     Now,  whether  the  Minds  of  Men  have  natu- 
rally imprinted  on  them  the  Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Number, 
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I  leave  to  be  confidered  by  thofe,    who  are  the  Patrons  of  In- 
nate Principles. 

§.  7.  That  God  is  to  be  Worfhipped,  is,  with- 
Idea  of  Wor-  out  doubt,  as  great  a  Truth  as  any  can  enter  into 
Jhip  not  In-  the  Mind  of  Man,  and  deferves  the  firft  Place 
nate'  amongft   all  Practical  Principles.     But  yet,  it 

can  by  no  means  be  thought  Innate,  unlefs  the 
Ideas  of  God,  and  TV  or  Jhip,  are  Innate.  That  the  Idea,  the 
Term  TVorJhip  {lands  for,  is  not  in  the  Underftanding  of  Chil- 
dren, and  a  Character  ftamped  on  the  Mind  in  its  firft  Origi- 
nal, I  think,  will  be  eafily  granted  by  any  one,  that  confiders 
how  few  there  be  amongft  grown  Men,  who  have  a  clear  di- 
ftinct  Notion  of  it.  And,  I  fuppofe,  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fay,  that  Children  have  this 
Practical  Principle  Innate,  That  God  is  to  be  Worjhipped ;  and 
yet,  that  they  know  not  what  that  Worfhip  of  God  is,  which 
is  their  Duty.     But  to  pafs  by  this, 

§.S.  If  any  Idea  can  be  imagin'd  Innate,theldea 
Idea  of  God-  of  'God  may,  of  all  others,  for  many  Rcafons,  be 
not  Innate.         thought  fo ;  fince  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  there 

(hould  be  Innate  Moral  Principles,without  an  In- 
nate Idea  of  a  Deity.  Without  a  Notion  of  a  Law-maker,  it  is 
impoflible  to  have  a  Notion  of  a  Law,  and  an  Obligation  to  ob- 
ferve  it.  Befides  the  Atheiffs  taken  notice  of  amongft  the  An- 
cients,  and  left  branded  upon  the  Records  of  Hiftory,    hath  not 

Navigation  discovered,  in  thefe  later  Ages,  whole 
(a)  Rhoe  a-  Nations  at  the  B^y  of  Soldania,[a)  in  Braftl,{b)  m 
pud  Thevenot,  Boranday,  (c)  and  the  Caribee  Iflands,bV.  amongft 
?*&'*'  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  Notion  of  a  God, 

(  ;  J°-  ae  nQ  Re]jg-ion.      Nicholaus  del  Techo  in  Uteris,  ex' 

(  )  Martin/ere     Para<luarta  de  Caaiguarum  converfione,  has  thefe 
so  1  Words  (d),  Reprri  ea?n  gent  em  nullum  nomen  ha- 

P2        t7  bere,quocl D ]ewn,^3 'Hommis  animam  fignificet ',  nul- 

|w'  la  facra  habct, nulla  IdAa.  Thefe  are  Inftances  of 

'&    545  Nations  where  uncultivated  Nature  has  been  left 

Ovington  t0  it  felf?  wJthout  the  help  of  Letters,  and  Dif- 

5o£*  ,  cipline,    and    the   Improvements  of  Arts  and 

(a)  Relatio  Sciences.  But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who 

triplex     e  re-     jiaV£  enjQy^  r}-,efe  in  a  very  great  meafure,  who 

Caaiguarum        yet>    for   want  of  a  due  Application  of  their 
4j*  Thoughts  this  way,  want  the  Idea,  and  Know- 

ledge of  God.  'Twill,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  Surprife 
to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  Number. 
But  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  King  of  Frances  late  Envoy 
s  thither, 
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thither,  (e)  who  gives  no  better  Account  of  the 
Chinefes  themielves.  {/)  And  if  we  will  not  be-     (£)  La  Lou- 
lieve  La  Loubere,  the  Miilionaries  of  China,  even     here  du  Roy- 
the  Tefuits  themfelves,  the  great  Encomiafts  of  the     aume    de  Si* 
Chtnefes,  do  all  to  a  Man  agree,and  will  convince     *m-  T- *  -c-  9' 
us  that  the  Sect  of  the  Litterati,  or  Learned,     *•  •$' ?c"  20' 
keeping  to  the  old  Religion  of  China,  and  the     V  ^"     c'  22' 
ruling  Party  there,  are  all  of  them  Atheijls.  [Vid.     ^  '  #  <j-m^ 
Navarette  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  Vol.  J.     j#f.  20.  §.  ^. 
and  Hijloria  cultus  Sinenfium.]     And  perhaps,     &c.  23. 
if  we  fhould  with  Attention,  mind  the  Lives 
and  Difcourfes  of  People  not  fo  far  off,  we  mould  have  too  much 
reafon  to  fear,  that  many,  in  more  civilized  Countries,  have 
no  very  ftrong  and  clear  Impreflions  of  a  Deity  upon  their 
Minds  ;  and  that  the  Complaints  of  Atheifm,  made  from  the 
Pulpit,  are  not  without  reafon.     And  though  only  fome  profli- 
gate Wretches  own  it  too  bare-facedly  now  ;  yet,  perhaps,  we 
ihould  hear  more  than  we  do,  of  it,  from  others,  did  not  the 
fear  of  the  Magistrate's  Sword,   or  their  Neighbour's  Cenfure, 
tie  up  Peoples  Tongues ;  which,   weie  the  Apprehenfions   of 
Punifhment  or  Shame  taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim 
their  Atheifm,  as  their  Lives  do.  (2) 

(2)  On  this  Reafoning  of  the  Author  againit  Innate  Ideas,  great 
Blame  hath  been  laid  ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  invalidate  an   Argument 
commonly  uied  to  prove  the  Being  of  a  God,  viz.  Univerfal  Confent : 
To  which  our  Author  f  anfwers,  I  think  that  the 
Univerfal  Confent  of  Mankind,  as  to  the  Being  of  a    f  In  his  Third 
God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  That  the  va/Ily  greater     Letter   to  the 
Majority  of  Mankind,  have  iu  all  Ages  cf 'the World     Bijhop  of 
actually  believed  a  God;   that  the  Majority  of  the  re-     Worcefter, 
training  Part,  have  not  aclually  disbelieved  it ;  and    pag.  1 47,  &c. 
confequently  thofe  who  have  aclually  oppofed  the  Belief 
cf  a  God,  have  truly  been  very  few.     So  that  comparing  thofe  that 
have  actually  disbelieved,  with  thofe  who   have  aclually  believed  a 
God,  their  Number  is  fo  inconiiderable,  that  in  relpecT:  of  this  in- 
comparably greater  Majority,  of  thole  who  have  owned  the  Belief 
of  a  God,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  Univ^rjal  Confent  of  Mankind. 

This  is  all  the  Univerfal  Confent  which  Truth  or  Matter  of  Fact 
will  allow ;  and  therefore  all  that  cm  be  made  ule  of  to  prove  a 
God.  But  if  any  one  would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceit- 
fully for  God  :  It  this  Univerfality  fhould  be  urged  in  a  itrict 
Senfc,  not  for  much  the  Majority,  but  for  a  general  Confent  of 
every  one,  even  to  a  Man,  in  all  Ages  and  Countries  ;  this  would 
make  it  either  no  Argument,  or  a  perfectly  ufelcfs  and  unnccefiary 
one.     For  if  any  one  deny  a  God,  inch  a  perfectly  Univerfality  of 
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§,  9.  But  had  all  A4ankind,  every  where,  a  Notion  of  God> 
( whereof  yet  Hiftory  tells  us  the  contrary )  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  the  Idea  of  him  was  Innate.  For,  though 
no  Nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  Name,  and  fome  few 
dark  Notions  of  him ;  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  na- 
tural Impreffions  on  the  Mind,  no  more  than  the  Names  of  Fire, 
or  the  Sun,  Heat,  or  Number,  do  prove  the  Ideas  they  ftand 
for  to  be  Innate ;  becaufe  the  Names  of  thofe  Things,  and  the 
Ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univerfally  received  and  known  amongft 
Mankind.  Nor  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want  of  fuch  a  Name, 
or  the  Abfenceof  fuch  a  Notion  out  of  Mens  Mind,  any  Ar- 
gument againft  the  Being  of  God,  any  more,  than  it  would  be 
a  Proof  that  there  was  no  Loadftone  in  the  World,  becaufe  a 
great  part  of  Mankind  had  neither  a  Notion  of  any  fuch  thing, 
nor  a  Name  for  it  j  or  be  any  ftiew  of  Argument  to  prove,  that 
there  are  no  diitinct  and  various  Species  of  Angels,  or  intelligent 
Beings  above  us,  becaufe  we  have  no  Ideas  of  fuchdiftinct  Species, 

Confent  is  deftroy'd ;  and  if  no  body  does  deny  a  God,  what  need 
of  Arguments  to  convince  Athcifts  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  ask  your  Lordfhip,  Were  there  ever  in  the 
World  any  Athcifts  or  no  ?  li  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of 
raifing  a  Quellion  about  the  Being  of  a  God,  when  no  body  que- 
ftions  it  ?  What  need  of  provifional  Arguments  againft  a  Fault, 
from  which  Mankind  are  fo  wholly  free  ;  and  which  by  an  Univer- 
fal Confent,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fecure  from  ?  If  you  fay, 
{  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will)  that  there  have  been  Atheijls  in  the 
World,  then  your  Lordfhip,s  Univerfal  Confent,  reduces  itfelf  to 
only  a  great  Majority;  and  then  make  that  Majority  as  great  as  you 
will,  what  I  have  faid  in  the  Place  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  leaves 
it  in  its  full  Force ;  and  I  have  not  faid  one  Word  that  does  in  the 
leaft  invalidate  this  Argument  for  a  God.  The  Argument  I  was 
upon  there,  was  to  fliew,  that  the  Idea  of  God  was  not  Innate  ;  and 
to  my  Purpofe  it  was  fufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  lefs  Number 
found  in  the  World,  who  had  no  Idea  of  God,  than  your  Lordfhip 
will  allow  there  have  been  of  profefled  Athcifts ;  for  whatfoever  is 
Innate,  muft  be  Univerfal  in  the  ftrifteft  Senie.  One  Exception  is 
a  fufficient  Proof  againft  it.  So  that  all  that  I  faid,  and  which  was 
quite  to  another  Purpofe,  did  not  at  all  tend,  nor  can  be  made  irfe 
of,  to  invalidate  the  Argument  for  a  Deity,  grounded  on  fuch  Uni- 
verfal Confent,  as  your  Lordfhip,  and  all  that  build  on  it,  muft  own; 
which  is  only  a  very  difpropcrtioned  Majority  :  Such  an  Univerfal 
Confent  my  Argument  there,  neither  affirms  nor  requires  to  be  lefs 
than  you'  wilt  be  pleafed  to  allow  it.  Your  Lordfhip  therefore 
might,  without  any  Prejudice  to  thofe  Declarations  of  Good-will 
and  Favour  you  have  for  the  Author  of  the  Ejfay  of  Human  Under- 
(ianding\  have  -fpared  the  mentioning  his  quoting  Authors  that 
1  are 
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or  Names  for  them:  For  Men  being  furnifhed  with  Words, by 
the  common  Language  of  their  own  Countries,  can  fcarce  avoid 
having  lbme  kind  of  Ideas  of  thofe  things,  whofe  Names,  thofe 
they  converfe  with,  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  to  them. 
And  if  it  carry  with  it  the  Notion  of  Excellency,  Greatnefo,  or 
fomething extraordinary  ;  if  Apprehenfion  and  Concernment  ac- 
company it;  if  the  Fear  of  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  Power  fet  it 
on  upon  the  Mind,  the  Idea  is  likely  to  fink  the  deeper,  and 
fpread  the  farther ;  efpecially  if  it  be  fuch.  an  Idea,  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  common  Light  of  Reafon,  and  naturally  deducible 
from  every  part  of  our  Knowledge,  as  that  of  a  God  is.  For 
the  vifible  Marks  of  extraordinary  Wifdom  and  Power,  appear 
fo  plainly  in  all  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  that  a  rational  Crea- 
ture, who  will  but  ferioufly  reflect  on  them,  cannot  mils  the  Dif- 
covery  of  a  Deity :  And  the  Influence  that  the  Difcovery  of  fuch 
a  Being  mull  neceilarily  have  on  the  Minds  of  all,  that  have  but 
once  heard  of  it,  is  fo  great,  and  carries  fuch  a  Weight  of  Thought 


are  in  Print,  for  Matters  of  Faft  to  quite  another  Purpofe,  as  roing 
about  to  invalidate  the  Argument  for  a  Deity,  from  the  Univerjal 
Confent  of  Mankind,  fince  he  leaves  that  Vniyerfal  Confent  as  entire 
and  as  large  as  you  your  felf  do,  or  can  own,  or  fuppole  it.  But 
here  I  have  no  Reafon  to  be  forry  that  your  Lordfhip  has  given  me 
this  Occafion  for  the  Vindication  of  this  Pnffage  of  my  Book  ;  if  there 
Ihould  be  any  one  befides  your  Lordfhip,  who  fhould  fo  far  miflake 
it,  as  to  think  it  in  the  leaft  invalidates  the  Argument  for  a  God,  from 
the  Univerfal  Confent  of  Mankind. 

But  becaufe  you  queilion  the  Credibility  of  thofe  Authors  I  have 
quoted,  which  you  fay  were  very  ill  ckofen  :  I  will  crave  leave  to 
fay,  That  he  whom  1  relied  on  for  his  Tellimony  concerning  the 
Hotentots  of  Soldania,  was  no  lefs  a  Man  than  an  Ambaflador  from 
the  King  of  England  to  the  Great  Mogul.  Of  whofe  Relation,  Mon- 
fieur  Thevenot,  no  ill  Judge  in  the  Cafe,  had  fo  great  an  Efteem,  that 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  tranflnte  it  into  French,  and  publifli  ic  in  his 
(which  is  counted  no  injudicious)  Collection  of  Travels.  But  to 
interceed  with  your  Lordlhip,  for  a  little  more  favourable  Allowance 
of  Credit  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Relation;  Coore,  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Country , who  could  fpeak  Englijb, affured  *  Mr.  Terry ,  *  ,-p 
That  they  of  Soldania  had  no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  y 
the  ill  luck  to  find  no  Credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  ?&"•"•  7» 
will    be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  Divine  of  the  *' 

Church  of England  now  living,  and  admit  of  his  Tcitimony  in  confir- 
mation of  Sir  Tho.  Roe's.  This  worthy  Gentleman,  in  the  Relation  of 
his  Voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two  Years  fince,  fpeaking  of  the  fame 
People,  has  thefe  Words,  f  They  are  funk  even  bclo-ju  ,  ..  n  . 
Idolatry, are  dejiitute  of  both  Priejl  and  Temple,andfa-  +  Mm  °  v'nS" 
ving  a  little Jhezo  ofRejiicing,wbicb  is  made  at  theFull    ton'  ■?■  4S9- 
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and  Communication  -with  it,  that  it  feems  ftranger  to  me,  that 
a  whole  Nation  of  Men  mould  be  any  where  found  fo  Bruti/ri, 
as  to  want  the  Notion  of  a  God,  than  that  they  mould  be  with- 
out any  Notion  of  Numbers,  or  Fire. 

§.  i  o.  The  Name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part 
of  the  World,  to  exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful,  wife,  invisible 
Being,  the  Suitablenefs  of  fuch  a  Notion  to  the  Principles  of 
common  Reafon,  and  the  Interefr.  Men  will  always  have  to  men- 
tion it  often,  mull  necellarily  fpread  it  far  and  wide  ;  and  con- 
tinue it  down  to  all  Generations :  though  yet  the  general  Re~ 
ception  of  this  Naini^  and  fome  imperfed  and  unfready  Notions^ 
conveyed  thereby,  to  the  unthinking  Part  Of  Mankind,  prove  not 
the  Idea  to  be  Innate  ;  but  only  that  they,  who  made  theDifco- 
very,  had  made  a  right  Ufeof  their  Reafon,  thought  maturely 
of  the  Caufes  of  Things,  and  traced  them  to  their  Original} 
from  whom  other  lefs  confidering  People,  having  once  received 
fo  important  a  Notion,  it  could  not  eafily  be  lolt  again. 

§.  1 1 .  This 


and  New  Moon,  have  loft  all  kind  of  Religious  Devotion.  Nature  hasfo 
richly  provided  for  theirConvenier.ee  in  this  Life,  that  they  have  drown- 
ed all  Senfe  of  the  God  of  it,  and  are  grown  quite  care  lefs  of  the  next. 

But  to  provide  againft  the  cleared  Evidence  of  Atheifm  in  thefe 
People,  you  fay,  That  the  Account  given  of  them,  makes  them  not  ft  to 
he  a  Standardfcr  the  Senfe  of  Mankind.  This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for 
nothing,  till  fome  body  may  be  found  that  makes  them  to  be  a  Stan- 
dardfcr the  Senfe  of  Mankind.  All  the  Ufe  I  have  made  of  them  was  to 
j"hew,  That  there  were  Men  in  the  World  that  had  no  Innate  Idea  of 
God.  But  to  keepfomething  like  an  Argument  going  (for  what  will 
not  that  do?)  you  go  near  denying  thefe  Cafers  to  be  Men.  What 
elfe  do  thefe  Words  fignify  ?  A  People  fo  ftrangely  bereft  of  common 
Senfe,  that  they  can  hardly  be  reckon  d  among  Mankind, as  appears  by  the 
heft  Accounts  of  the  Cafers  ^Soldan'a,  C5V.  I  hope  if  any  of  them 
v.  ere  called  Peter,  James,  or  John,  it  would  be  paft  fcruple  that  they 
were  Men  :  However,  Conrwee,  Wewena,  and  Coujheda,  and  thoie 
others  who  had  Names,  that  had  no  Places  in  your  Nomenclator, 
would  hardly  pafs  Muiter  with  your  Lordfhip. 

My  Lord,  I  fhould  not  mention  this, but  that  what  you  your  felf  fay 
here,  may  be  a  Motive  to  you  to  confider,  That  what  you  have  laid 
iuch  a  Strefson  concerning  the  general  Nature  of  Man,  asareal  Being, 
and  we  Subjecl  of Proper ties,  amounts  to  nothing  for  thediitinguifhing 
of  Species,  fince  you  your  felf  own  that  there  may  be  Individuals 
therein  there  is  a  common  Nature  with  a  particular  Subfijlence  proper 
i'o  each  of  them  ^wherein  you  are  fo  little  able  to  know  of  which  of  the 
Ranks  or  Sorts  they  are,  into  which  you  fay,  God  has  ordered  Beings, 
md  which  he  baW  difinguiftfd  by  effeniial  Properties,  that  you  are 
ia  doubt  whether  thty  a:gbi  to  be  reckoned  among  Mankind  or  ns, 
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§.  1 1.  This  is  all  could  be  inferr'd  from  the  Notion  of  a 
GOD,  were  it  to  be  found  univerfally  in  all  the  Tribes  of 
Mankind,  and  generally  acknowledged  by  Men  grown  to  Ma- 
turity in  all  Countries.  For  the  Generality  of  the  acknow- 
ledging of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than 
that;  which,  if  it  be  fufficient  to  prove  the  Idea  of  God,  Innatey 
will  as  well  prove  the  Idea  of  Fire,  Innate;  fmce,  I  think,  it 
may  be  truly  faid,  That  there  is  not  a  Pcrfon  in  the  World 
who  has  a  Notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  Idea  of 
Fire.  I  doubt  not,  but  i(  a  Colony  of  young  Children  fhould 
be  placed  in  an  Ifland  where  no  Fire  was,  they  would  certain- 
ly neither  have  any  Notion  of  fuch  a  Thing,  nor  Name  for 
it,  how  generally  foever  it  were  received,  and  known  in  all 
the  World  befides  ;  and  perhaps  too,  their  Apprchenfions 
would  be  as  far  removed  from  any  Name,  or  Notion  of  a 
God,  'till  fome  one  amongft  them  had  employed  his  Thoughts, 
to  enquire  into  the  Conflitution  and  Caufes  of  Things,  which 
would  eafily  lead  him  to  the  Notion  of  a  God;  which  having 
once  taught  to  others,  Reafon,  and  the  natural  Propenfity  of 
their  own  Thoughts,  would  afterwards  propagate,  and  con- 
tinue amongfl  them. 

§.  1 2.  Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  l&fuitable  to     Suitable  to 
■the  Goodnefs  of  God ',    to  imprint,  upon  the  Minds     GOD'/  Good- 
of  Men,  Characters  and  Notions  of  himfelf  ,  and     nefs,    that  all 
not  to  leave  them  in  the  Dark,  and  Doubt,  in     Men  Jbould 
fo  grand   a  Concernment ;    and  alfo   by  that     ****  an  *°ea 
means,    to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  Homage  and     °j.        ' .      ff 
Veneration,    due  from  fo  intelligent  a  Creature    ' :imtrintej ' i» 
as  Man  ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it.  ■hm%anfwerd. 

This  Argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force, will  prove 
much  more  than  thofe,  who  ufe  it  in  this  Cafe,  expedr.  from  it. 
For  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God  hath  done  for  Men,  all  that 
Men  fhall  judge  is  bed  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  fuitable  to  his 
Goodnefs  fo  to  do,  it  will  prove  not  only,  that  God  has  im- 
printed on  the  Minds  of  Men  an  Idea  of  himfelf;  but  that  he 
hath  plainly  (lamped  there,  in  fair  Characters,  all  that  Men 
ought  to  know,  or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in 
obedience  to  his  Will  ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  Will 
and  Affections  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every  one 
will  think  it  better  for  Men,  than  that  they  fhould,  in  the  Dark, 
grope  after  Knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  all  Nations  did  af- 
ter God,  Ails  xvii.  27.  than  that  their  Wilis  fhould  clafh  with 
their  Underftandings,  and  their  Appetites  crofs  their  Duty. 
The  Romani/h  fay,    'Tis  beft  for  Men,    and  lo  fuitable  to  the 
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Goodnefs  of  God,  that  there  fhould  be  an  rnfallible  Judge  of 
Controverfies  on  Earth  ;  and  therefore  the  e  is  one  :  And  I, 
by  the  fame  Reafon,  fay,  'Tis  better  fur  Men,  that  every  Man 
himlelf  {hould  be  infallible,  I  leave  them  to  confider,  whe- 
ther by  the  force  of  this  Argument  they  {hall  think,  that  every 
Man  is  fo.  I  think  it  a  very  good  Argument,  to  fay,  the  in- 
finitely wife  God  hath  made  it  fo  :  And  therefore  it  is  beft. 
But  it  feems  to  me  a  little  too  much  Confidence  of  our  own  Wif- 
domy  to  fay,  I  think  it  bejl,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  fo. 
And  in  the  Matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from 
fuch  a  Topick,  that  God  hath  done  fo,  when  certain  Experi- 
ence fhews  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  Goodnefs  of  God 
hath  not  been  wanting  to  Men  without  fuch  original  Impref- 
fions  of  Knowledge,  or  Idea's  {tamped  on  the  Mind  :  Since  he 
hath  furnimed  Man  with  thofe  Faculties,  which  will  ferve  for 
the  fufficient  Difcovery  of  all  things  requifite  to  the  End  of 
fuch  a  Being  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fhew,  that  a  Man  by 
the  right  Ufe  of  his  natural  Abilities,  may,  without  any  In- 
nate Principles,  attain  the  Knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other 
things  that  concern  him.  God  haying  endued  Man  with  thofe 
Faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  obliged  by 
his  Goodnefs,  to  implant  thofe  Innate  Notions  in  his  Mind, 
than  that  having  giving  him  Reafon,  Hands,  and  Materials, 
he  {hould  build  him  Bridges,  or  Houfes,  which  fome  People 
in  the  World,  however  of  good  Parts,  do  either  totally  want, 
or  are  but  il!  provided  of,  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without 
Ideas  of  God,  and  Principles  of  Morality  ;  or  at  leait  have  but 
very  ill  ones.  The  Reafon  in  both  Cafes  being,  That  they 
never  employ 'd  their  Parts,  Faculties,  and  Powers,  induftri- 
oufly  that  Way,  but  contented  themfelves  with  the  Opinions, 
Falhions,  and  Things  of  their  Country,  as  they  found  them, 
without  looking  any  farther.  Had  you  or  I  been  born  at  the 
Bay  of  Soldania,  pofflbly  our  Thoughts  and  Notions  had  not 
exceeded  thofe  brutifh  ones  of  the  Hoientots  that  inhabit  there: 
And  had  the  Virginia  King  Apochancana,  been  educated  in 
England,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  as  knowing  a  Divine,  and  as 
good  a  Mathematician,  as  any  in  it :  The  Difference  between 
him  and  a  more  improved  Engli/Jman,  lying  barely  in  this,  that 
the  Exercife  of  his  Faculties  was  bounded  within  the  Ways, 
Modes,  and  Notions  of  his  own  Country,  and  never  directed 
to  any  other,  Gr  farther  Enquiries  :  And  if  he  had  not  any  Idea 
of  a  God,  it  was  only  becaufe  he  purfued  not  thofe  Thoughts 
that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 
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§.13.  I  grant,  That  if  there  were  any  Idea  to  be  found  im- 
printed on  the  Minds  of  Men,  we  have  Reafon 
to  expect  itjhould  be  the  Notion  of  his  Maker,  as  Ideas  of  GOD 
a  Mark  GOD  fet  on  his  own  Workmanfhip,  to  various  in 
mind  Man  of  his  Dependance  and  Duty  ;  and  different  Men. 
that  herein  mould  appear  the  firft  Inftances  of 
human  Knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before  any  fuch  No- 
tion b  difcoverable  in  Children  r  And  when  we  find  it  there, 
how  much  more  does  it  refemble  the  Opinion  and  Notion  of 
the  Teacher,  than  reprefent  the  true  God  ?  He  that  fhall  ob- 
ferve  in  Children  the  Progrefs,  whereby  their  Minds  attain 
the  Knowledge  they  have,  will  think  that  the  Objects  they 
do  firft,  and  moil  familiarly  converfe  with,  are  thofe  that 
make  the  firft  Impreflions  on  their  Underftanding :  Nor  will 
he  find  the  leaft  Footfteps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take 
notice  how  their  Thoughts  enlarge  themfelves,  only  as  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jects, to  retain  the  Ideas  of  them  in  their  Memories ;  and  to 
get  the  Skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and  feveral 
ways  put  them  together.  How  by  thefe  means  they  come  to 
frame  in  their  Minds  an  Idea  Men  have  of  a  Deity,  I  fhall 
hereafter  fhew. 

§.  1 4.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Ideas  Men  have  of  God,  are 
the  Characters,  and  Marks  of  himfelf,  engraven  in  their  Minds 
by  his  own  Finger,  when  we  fee  that  in  the  fame  Country,  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  Name,  Men  have  far  different,  nay,  of- 
ten contrary  and  inconfiftent  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  him  ? 
Their  agreeing  in  a  Name,  or  Sound,  will  fcarce  prove  an  In- 
nate Notion  of  him. 

§.  15.  What  true  or  tolerable  Notion  of  a  Deity  could  they 
have,  who  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  Hundreds  ?  Every 
Deity,  that  they  owned  above  one,  was  an  infallible  Evidence 
of  their  Ignorance  of  him,  and  a  Proof  that  they  had  no  true 
Notion  of  God,  where  Unity,  Infinity,  and  Eternity,  were  ex- 
cluded. To  which  if  we  add  their  grofc  Conceptions  of  Cor- 
poreity, exprefled  in  their  Images,  and  Reprefentations  of 
their  Deities  ;  the  Amours,  Marriages,  Copulations,  Lufts, 
Quarrels,  and  other'mean  Qualities  attributed  by  them  to  their 
Gods ;  we  fhall  have  little  reafon  to  think  that  the  Heathen 
World,  i.  e.  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind,  had  fuch  Ideas  of 
God  in  their  Minds,  as  he  himfelf,  out  of  Care  that  they  mould 
not  be  miftaken  about  him,  was  Author  of.  And  this  Uni- 
verfality  of  Confent,  fo  much  urged,  if  it  prove  any  native 
Impreflions,  'twill  be  only  this  :  That  God  imprinted  on  the 
Minds  of  all  Men,  fpcaking  the  fame  Language,    a  Name  for 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  but  not  any  Idea :  Since  thofe  People,  who  agreed  in 
the  Name,  at  the  fame  time,  had  far  different  Apprehenfions 
about  the  Thing  fignilied.  If  they  fay,  That  the  Variety  of 
Deities,  worfhipped  by  the  Heathen  World,  were  but  figurative 
Ways  of  expreffing  the  feveral  Attributes  of  that  incomprehen- 
sible Being,  or  feveral  Parts  of  his  Providence:  I  anfvver,  what 
they  might  be  in  their  Original,  I  will  not  here  enquire ;  but  that 
they  were  fo  in  the  Thoughts  of  the  Vulgar,  I  think  no  body 
will  affirm  :  And  he  that  will  confult  the  Voyage  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Beryte,  c.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  Teftimonies)  will  find, 
that  the  Theology  of  the  Siamites,  profefledly  owns  a  Plurality 
of  Gods:  Or,  as  the  Abbe  de  Choify  more  judicioufly  remarks, 
in  his  Journal  du  Vo'iage  de  Siam,  \fj>  it  confifts  properly  in 
acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

§.  15.  If  it  be  faid,  That  Wife  Men  of  all  Nations  came  to 
have  true  Conceptions  of  the  Unity  and  Infinity  of  the  Deity,  I 
grant  it.     But  then  this, 

Fir/I,  Excludes  Univerfality  of  Confent  in  any  Thing,  but 
the  Name  ;  for  thofe  Wife  Men  being  very  few,  perhaps  one 
of  a  Thoufand,  this  Univerfality  is  very  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  feems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  trueft  and 
beft  Notions  Men  had  of  God,  were  not  imprinted,  but  acqui- 
red by  Thought  and  Meditation,  and  a  right  Ufe  of  their  Fa- 
culties: Since  the  wife  and  confiderate  Men  of  the  World,  by 
a  right  and  careful  Employment  of  their  Thoughts  and  Rea- 
fon,  attained  true  Notions  in  this,  as  well  as  other  Things  ; 
whilff.  the  lazy  and  inconfiderate  Part  of  Men,  making  thd- 
far  greater  Number,  took  up  their  Notions,  by  chance,  from 
common  Tradition  and  vulgar  Conceptions,  without  much 
beating  their  Heads  about  them.  And  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  think 
the  Notion  of  God  Innate,  becaufe  ail  wife  Men  had  it,  Virtue 
too  mull:  be  thought  Innate,  for  That  alfo  wife  Men  have  al- 
ways had. 

§.  1 6.  This  was  evidently  the  Cafe  of  all  Gentilifm :  Nor 
hath  even  amongft  Jews,  Ghrijlians,  and  Mahometans,  who 
acknowledge  but  one  God,  this  Doctrine,  and  the  care  is  taken 
in  thofe  Nations  to  teach  Men  to  have  true  Notions  of  a  GOD, 
prevailed  fo  far  as  to  make  Men  to  have  the  fame,  and  true 
Ideas  of  him.  How  many,  even  amongft  us,  will  be  found 
upon  Enquiry,  to  fancy  him  in  the  fhape  of  a  Man  fitting  in 
Heaven ;  and  to  have  many  other  abfurd  and  unfit  Concep- 
tions of  him  ?  Cbri/iians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
Sedts  owning,  and  contending  earneftly  for  it,  that  the  Deity 
was  corporeal,    and  of  human  Shape :   And  though  we  find 

few 
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fjw  amongft  us,  who  profefs  themfelves  Jnthropomorpbites, 
(though  fome  I  have  met  with,  that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he 
that  will  make  it  his  buiinefs,  may  find  amongft  the  ignorant 
and  uninftructed  Chriftians,  many  of  that  Opinion.  Talk  but 
with  Country-People,  almoft  of  any  Age ;  or  young  People, 
almoft  of  any  Condition  ;  and  you  fhall  find,  that  though  the 
Name  of  GOD  be  frequently  in  their  Mouths,  yet  the  Notions 
they  apply  this  Name  to,  are  fo  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that 
no  body  can  imagine  they  were  taught  by  a  rational  Man ; 
much  Jefs  that  they  were  Characters  writ  by  the  Finger  of  God 
himfelf.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  Good- 
nefs  of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  Minds  unfurnifhed  with  thefe 
Ideas  of  himfelf,  than  that  he  hath  fent  us  into  the  World  with 
Bodies  uncloathed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  Art  or  Skill  born  with 
us.  For  being  fitted  with  Faculties  to  attain  thefe,  it  is  want 
of Induftry  and  Confideration  in  us,  and  not  of  Bounty  in  Him, 
if  we  have  them  not.  'Tis  as  certain,  that  there  is  a  God,  as 
that  the  oppofite  Angles,  made  by  the  Interfection  of  two 
ftraight  Lines,  are  equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  Crea- 
ture that  fet  himfelf  fincerely  to  examine  the  Truth  of  thefe 
Propofitions,  that  could  fail  to  afTent  to  them  :  Though  yet  it 
be  paft  doubt  that  there  are  many  Men,  who,  having  not  ap- 
plied their  Thoughts  that  way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  If  any  one  think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the 
utmoft  of  its  Extent)  Univerfal  Confent,  fuch  an  one  I  eafily 
allow  :  But  fuch  an  Univerfal  Confent  as  this,  proves  not  the 
Idea  of  God,  no  more  than  it  does  the  Idea  of  fuch  Angles, 
Innate. 

§.  1 7.  Since  then,  though  the  Knowledge  of  a     If  the  Idea  of 
GOD  be  the  moft  natural  Difcovery  of  human     God  be  not 
Reafon,  yet  the  Idea  of  Him,  is  not  Innate,  as,  I     Innate,  no 
think,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid ;  I  ima-     °/  /Sfj" /* 
gine  there  will  be  fcarce  any  other  Idea  found,  that    *  ^J 
can  pretend  to  it:  Since  if  God  had  fet  any  Im- 
preffion,  any  Character  on  the  Underftanding  of  Men,  it  is  moft 
reafonable  to  expect  it  fhould  have  been  fome  clear  and  uniform 
Idea  of  himfelf,    as  far  as  our  weak  Capacities  were  capable  to 
receive  fo  incomprehenfible  and  infinite  an  Object.     But  our 
Minds  being,  at  firft,  void  of  that  Idea,  which  we  are  moft  con- 
cerned to  have,  it  is  ajh'ong  Presumption  againj}  all  oii.hr  Innate 
Cbaraclers.  I  muft  own,  as  far  as  I  can  oblerve,  I  can  find  none, 
and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other.     jcjea  0y  $u£_ 

§.  18.  I  confefs,  there  is  another  Idea  which    fiance  not  In- 
would  be  of  general  Ufe  for  Mankind  to  have,     nate. 

as 
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as  it  is  of  general  Talk,  as  if  they  had  it ;  and  that  is  the  IdeA 
cf  Sub/lance,  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  Sensa- 
tion or  Reflection.  If  Nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  Ideay 
we  might  well  expect  it  fhould  be  fuch,  as  by  our  own  Facul- 
ties we  cannot  procure  to  our  felves  :  But  we  fee  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  fince  by  thofe  Ways,  whereby  other  Ideas  are  brought 
into  our  Minds,  this  is  not,  we  have  no  fuch  clear  Idea  at  all, 
and  therefore  fignify  nothing  by  the  word  Sub/lance,  but  only 
an  uncertain  Suppofition  of  we  know  not  what  (i.  e.  of  fome 
thing  whereof  we  have  no  particular  diftinct  pofitivej  Ideay 
which  we  take  to  be  the  Subjlratum,  or  Support  of  thofe  Ideas 
we  do  know. 

§.  1 9.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  Innate,    either  Speculative 
or  Praclical  Principles,  it  may,    with  as  much  Probability,  be 

faid,  that  a  Man  hath  1 00  /.  Sterling  in  his 
No  Propofl-  Pocket,  and  yet  denied  that  he  hath  either  Pen- 
tions  can  be  Ckir         r-  2l      o  • 

Innate,  fince  n^>  bhllllng»  Crown,  or  any  other  Coin,  out 
no  Ideas  are  °*  wri'cn  tne  Sum  is  to  be  made  up ;  as  to  think, 
Innate.  tnat  certain  Proportions  are  Innate,    when  the 

Ideas  about  which  they  are,  can  by  no  means 
be  fuppofed  to  be  fo.  The  general  Reception  and  Aflent  that 
is  given,  doth  not  at  all  prove,  that  the  Ideas  exprefled  in 
them  are  Innate  :  For  in  many  Cafes,  however  the  Ideas  came 
there,  the  Aflent  to  Words  expreiTing  the  Agreement,  or  Dis- 
agreement of  fuch  Ideas,  will  necefl'arily  follow.  Every  one 
that  hath  a  true  Idea  of  God,  and  Worjhip,  will  affent  to  this 
Propofition,  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  when  exprefled  in 
a  Language  he  underflands  :  And  every  rational  Man,  that 
hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to  aflent  to  this 
Propofition  to-morrow  j  and  yet  Millions  of  Men  may  be  well 
fuppofed  to  want  one,  or  both  thofe  Ideas  to-day.  For  if 
we  will  allow  Savages,  and  mod  Country-People,  to  have 
Ideas  of  God  and  IVorjhip  (which  Converfation  with  them  will 
not  make  one  forward  to  believe)  yet  I  think  few  Children 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  thofe  Ideas  ;  which,  therefore,  they 
muft  begin  to  have  fome  time  or  other ;  and  when  they  will 
alfo  begin  to  aflent  to  that  Propofition,  and  make  very  little 
queftion  of  it  ever  after.  But  fuch  an  aflent  upon  Hearing, 
no  more  proves  the  Ideas  to  be  Innate,  than  it  does,  that  one 
born  Blind  (with  Cataracts,  which  will  be  couched  to-morrow) 
had  the  Innate  Ideas  of  the  Sun,  or  Light,  or  Saffron,  or  Yel- 
low ;  becaufe  when  his  Sight  is  cleared,  he  will  certainly  aflent 
to  this  Propofition,  That  the  Sun  is  Lucid,  or  that  Saffron  is 
Yellow.      And  therefore  if  fuch  Aflent  upon  Hearing,  cannot 

prove 
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prove  the  Id  as  Innate,  it  can  much  lets  the  Proportions  made 
up  of  thofe  Ideas.  If  they  have  any  Innate  Ideas,  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 

§.  20.  To  which  let  me  add  :  If  there  be  any  jf0  jnnatg 
Innate  Ideas,  any  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  which  die  ideas  in  the 
Miud  does  not  actually  think  on;  they  mull  be  Mewy. 
lodged  in  the  Memory,  and  from  thence  mult  be 
brought  into  View  by  Remembrance ;  i.  e.  mull  be  known, 
when  they  are  remembred,  to  have  been  Perceptions  in  the 
Mind  before,  unlefs  Remembrance  can  be  without  Remem- 
brance. For  to  remember,  is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  Me- 
mory, or  with  a  Confcioufnefs  that  it  was  known  or  perceived 
before  :  Without  this,  whatever  Idea  comes  into  the  Mind,  is 
new,  and  not  remembred  :  This  Confcioufnefs  of  its  having 
been  in  die  Mind  before,  being  that  which  diflinguifhes  Re- 
membring  from  all  other  ways  of  Thinking.  Whatever  Idea 
was  never  perceived  by  the  Mind,  was  never  in  the  Mind. 
Whatever  Idea  is  in  the  Mind,  is  either  an  actual  Perception, 
or  elfe  having  been  an  actual  Perception,  is  fo  in  the  Mind,  that 
by  the  Memory  it  can  be  made  an  actual  Perception  again. 
Whenever  there  is  the  actual  Perception  of  an  Idea  without 
Memory,  the  Idea  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before 
to  the  Underitanding.  W  henever  the  Memory  brings  any  Idea 
into  actual  View,  it  is  with  a  Confcioufnefs,  that  it  had  been 
there  before,  and  was  not  wholly  a  Stranger  to  the  Mind.  Whe- 
ther this  be  not  fo,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  Obfervation :  And 
then  I  delire  an  Inftance  of  an  Idea,  pretended  to  be  Innate, 
which  (before  any  Impreffion  of  it,  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned,) any  one  could  revive  and  remember  as  an  Idea  he  had 
formerly  known;  without  which  Confcioufnefs  of  a  former  Per- 
ception, there  is  no  Remembrance  ;  and  whatever  Idea  comes 
into  the  Mind  widiout  that  Confcioufnefs,  is  net  remembred, 
or  comes  not  out  of  the  Memory,  nor  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
Mind  before  that  Appearance.  For  what  is  not  either  actually 
in  View,  or  in  the  Memory,  is  in  die  Mind  no  way  at  all,  and 
is  all  one  as  if  it  never  had  been  there.  Suppofe  a  Child  had  the 
ufe  of  his  Eyes  till  he  knows  and  uiuinguifhes  Colours;  but  then 
Cataracts  fhut  die  Windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  Years 
perfectly  in  the  Dark  ;  and  in  that  time  perfectly  lofes  all  Me- 
mory of  the  Ideas  of  Colours  he  once  had.'  This  was  the  Cafe 
of  a  Blind  Man  I  once  talked  with,. who  loft  his  Sight  by  the 
Small-Pox,  when  he  was  a  Child,  and  had  no  more  Notion  of 
Colours,  than  one  born  Blind.     I  ask  whether  any  one  can  fay 

this 
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this  Man  had  then  any  Ideas  of  Colours  in  his  Mind,  any  more 
than  one  born  Blind  ?  And  I  think  no  body  will  fay,  that  either 
of  them  had  in  his  Mind  any  Idea  of  Colours  at  all.  His 
Cataracts  are  couch'd,  and  then  he  has  the  Ideas  (which  he 
remembers  not)  of  Colours,  de  novo,  by  his  reftor'd  Sight, 
convey'd  to  his  Mind,  and  that  without  any  Confcioufnefs  of 
a  former  Acquaintance.  And  thefe  now  he  can  revive,  and  call 
to  mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  Cafe  all  thefe  Ideas  of  Colours, 
which  when  out  of  view  can  be  reviv'd  with  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
a  former  Acquaintance,  being  thus  in  the  Memory,  are  faid  to 
be  in  the  Mind.  The  ufe  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever 
Idea  being  not  actually  in  view,  is  in  the  Mind,  is  there  only 
by  being  in  the  Memory  ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  Memory,  it 
is  not  in  the  Mind  ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  Memory,  it  cannot  by 
the  Memory  be  brought  into  actual  view,  without  a  Percep- 
tion that  it  comes  out  of  the  Memory,  which  is  this,  that  it 
had  been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembred.  If  there- 
fore there  be  any  Innate  Ideas,  they  rauft  be  in  the  Memory, 
or  elfe  no  where  in  the  Mind  ;  and  if  they  be  in  the  Memo- 
ry, they  can  be  reviv'd  without  any  Impreflion  from  without, 
and  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  Mind,  they  are  re- 
membred, i,  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  Perception  of  their 
not  being  wholly  new  to  it.  This  being  a  conftant  and  di- 
rtinguifhing  Difference  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  in 
the  Memory,  or  in  the  Mind ;  That  what  is  not  in  the  Memo- 
ry, whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new,  and  un- 
known before  ;  and  what  is  in  the  Memory,  or  in  the  Mind, 
whenever  it  is  fuggefted  by  the  Memory,  appears  not  to  be 
new,  but  the  Mind  finds  it  in  its  felf,  and  knows  it  was  there 
before.  By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  Innate 
Ideas  in  the  Mind,  before  Impreflion  from  Senfation  or  Re- 
flection. I  would  fain  meet  with  the  Man,  who  when  he  came 
to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon,  or  at  any  other  time,  remembred  any  of 
them  ;  and  to  whom,  after  he  was  born,  they  were  never 
new.  If  any  one  will  fay,  there  are  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  that 
are  not  in  the  Memory  ;  I  defire  him  to  explain  himfelf,  and 
make  what  he  fays  intelligible. 

§.  zi.  Befides  what  I  have  already  faid,  there 
Principles  not  is  another  Reafon,  why  I  doubt,  that  neither 
Innate,  be-  thefe,  nor  any  other  Principles  are  Innate.  I  that 

caufe  of  little     am  funy  perfuaded,  that  the  infinitely  wife  GOD 
c't  ^  t  made  all  Things  in  perfect  Wifdom,  cannot  fa- 

tisfy  my  felf,  why  he  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  print, 
Hpon  the  Minds  of  Men,  fome  Univerfal  Princi- 
ples; 
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pies  ;  whereof  thofe  that  arc  pretended  Innate,  and  concern 
Speculation,  are  of  no  great  ufe  ;  and  thofe  that  concern  Practice, 
not  Self-evident ;  and  neither  of  them  diflinguifhabU  from  feme 
other  Truths,  not  allowed  to  be  Innate.  For  to  what  purpofc 
{hould  Chara&ers  be  graven  on  the  Mind,  by  the  Finger  of  God, 
which  are  not  clearer  there  than  thofe  which  are  afterwards 
introduced,  or  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  them?  Jf  any  one 
thinks,  there  are  fuch  Innate  Ideas  and  Proportions,  which,  by 
their  Clearnefs  and  Ufefulnefs,  are  diflinguiihable  from  all  that 
is  adventitious  in  the  Mind,  and  acquiied,  it  will  not  be  a  hard 
matter  for  him  to  tell  us  which  they  are  ;  and  then  every  one 
will  be  a  fit  j  udge  whether  they  be  fo  or  no.  Since,  if  there 
be  fuch  Innate  Ideas  and  Impreflions,  plainly  different  from  all 
other  Perceptions  and  Knowledge,  every  one  will  find  it  true 
in  himfelf.  Of  the  Evidence  of  thefe  fuppofed  Innate  Maxims, 
I  have  fpoken  already  ;  of  their  Ufefulneis  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

§.22.  To  conclude:    Some  Ideas  forwardly     Difference  of 
offer  themfelves  to  all  Men's  Underltandings  ;     Men's  Difco- 
fome  forts  of  Truths  refult  from  any  Ideas,  as     veries  depends 
foon  as  the  Mind  puts  them  into  Proportions:     1{Pon  the  dif- 
Other  Truths  require  a  Train  of  Ideas  placed  in    ferent  ^PP**'. 
order,    a  due  comparing  of  them,    and  Dedu-     jjj?*j? 
£tions  made  with  attention,  before  they  can  be 
difcovered  and  a/Tented   to.     Some  of  the  firft 
Sort,   becaufe  of  their  general  and  eafy  Reception,  have  been 
miftaken  for  Innate  :  But  the  Truth  is,  Ideas  and  Notions  are 
no  more  born  with  us  than  Arts  and  Sciences,  though  fomeof 
them,  indeed,    offer  themfelves  to  our  Faculties,    more  readily 
than  others;   and  therefore  are  more  generally  received  ;  though 
that  too,  be  according  as  the  Organs  of  our  Bodies,  and  Powers 
of  our  Minds,  happen  to  be  employ 'd  ;    God  having  fitted  Men 
with  Faculties   and  Means  to   difeover,     receive,    and   retain 
Truths,  accordingly  as  they  are  employ 'd.     The  great  Difference 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Notions  of  Mankind,    i.;,    from  the 
different  ufe  they  put  their  Faculties  to,  whiJft  fome  (and  thofe 
the  mod)  taking  Things  upon  trulr,    mif-empioy  their  Power 
of  Affent,    by  lazily  enflaving  their  Minds  to  the  D;ctetesand 
Dominion  of  others,  in  Doctrines  which  it  is  their  Duty  care- 
fully to  examine  ;    and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  Faith,  to 
fwallow  :  Others  employing  their  Thoughts   oniy  about  feme 
few  Things,    grow  acquainted  llifficiently  with  them,    attain 
great  Degrees  of  Knowledge  in  them,    and  are  ignorant  of  all 
ether,  having  never  let  their  Thoughts  loofe  in  their  fearch 

of 
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of  other  Enquiries.    Thus,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones,    is  a  Truth   as   certain  as   any 
thing  can  be ;    and  I  think  more  evident  than  many  of  thofe 
Propofitions  that  go  for  Principles  ;  and  yet  there  are  Millions, 
however  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  ail,  be- 
caufe  they  never  fet  their  Thoughts  on  work  about  fuch  Angles: 
And  he  that  certainly  knows  this  Proportion,  may  yet  be  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  Truth  of  other  Propofitions  in  Mathema- 
ticks  it  felf,    which  are  as  clear  and  evident  as  this  ;    becaufe, 
in  his  fearch  of  thofe  Mathematical  Truths,    he  ftopp'd   his 
Thoughts  fhort,  and  went  not  fo  far.    The  lame  may  happen 
concerning  the  Notions  we  have  of  the  Being  of  a  Deity  ;  for 
though  there  be  no  Truth,  which  a  Man  may  more  evidently 
make  out  to  himfelf,  than  the  Exigence  of  a  God,  yet  he  that 
fhall  content  himfelf  with  things,    as   he  finds   them  in  this 
World,  as  they  miniller  to  his  Pleafures  and  Paflions,  and  not 
make  Enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their   Caufes,    Ends,    and 
admirable   Contrivances,    and     purfue    the   Thought   thereof 
with  Diligence  and  Attention,  may  live  long  without  any  No- 
tion of  fuch  a  Being.     And   if  any  Perfon  hath  by  Talk,  put 
fuch  a  Notion  into  his  Head,    he   may,    perhaps,  believe   it : 
But  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  Knowledge  of  it  will  be 
no  perfecler  than  his,    who  having  been  told,    that  the  three 
Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  Right  ones,    takes  it 
upon  truft,  without  examining  the  Demonftration ;  and  may 
yield  his  AfTent  as  a  probable  Opinion,  but  hath  no  Know- 
ledge of  the  Truth  of  it ;    which  yet  his  Faculties,  if  carefully 
employ'd,    were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to  him.     But 
this  only  by  the  bye,    to  fhew  how  much  our  Knowledge  de- 
pends upon   the  right  life  of  thofe  Powers  Nature  hath  be/lowed 
upon  us,    and  how  little  upon  fuch  Innate  Principles,    as  are  in 
vain  fuppofed  to  be  in  all  Mankind  for  their  Direction  ;  which 
all  Men  could  not  but  know,    if  they  were  there,  or  elfe  they 
would  be  there  to  no  purpofe  :  And  which,    fince  all  Men  do 
not  know,  nor  can  diftinguifh  from  other  adventitious  Truths, 
we  may  well  conclude  there  are  no  fuch. 

§.25.  What  Cenfure,  doubting  thus  of  Innate 
Menmuft  Principles  may  deferve  from  Men,  who  will  be 

*t       f  al*  to  caI1  jt'    PulnnS?  UP  the  old  Foundations  of 

themfelv  rs  Knowledge  and  Certainty,  I  cannot  tell :  I  per- 

fuade  my  felf,  at  lcafr,  that  the  way  I  have  pur- 
fued,  being  conformable  to  Truth,  lays  thofe  Foundations  furer. 
This,  I  am  certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  Bufinefs,  either  to 
quit  or  follow  any  Authority  in  the  enfuing  Difcourfc :  Truth 

has 
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has  been  my  only  Aim  ;   and  wherc-ever  that  has  appeared  to 
lead,  my  Thoughts  have  impartially  followed,    without  mind- 
ing whether  the  Footfteps  of  any  other  lay   that  way,    or  no. 
Not  that  I  want  a  due  Refpect.  to  other  Men's  Opinions ;  but 
after  all,    the  greatrfl  Reverence  is  due  to  Truth  ;    and  I  hope 
it  will  not   be  thought  Arrogance   to  fay,  That  perhaps  we 
fhould  make  greater  Progrefs  in  the  Difcovery  of  rational  and 
contemplative  Knowledge,    if  we  fought  it  in  the  Fountain,    in 
the   Confederation  of  Things  themfhics ;    and  made  ufe  rather 
of  our  own  Thoughts  than  other  Mens  to  find   it.     For,  I 
think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  fee  with  other  Men's  Eyes, 
as  to  know  by  other  Men's  Underftandings.     So  much  as  we- 
our  felves  confider  and  comprehend  of  Truth  and  Reafon,  fo 
much  we  poffefs  of  real  and  true  Knowledge.     The  floating 
of  other  Men's  Opinions  in  our  Brains,    makes  us  not  one  jot 
the  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.     What  in 
them  was  Science,    is  in  us  but  Opiniatrety,    whilft  we  give  up 
our  Affent  only  to  reverend  Names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  em- 
ploy our  own  Reafon  to  underjland  thofe  Truths  which  gave 
them    Reputation.     Arifiotle  was  certainly    a   knowing  Man, 
but  no  body  ever  thought  him  i'o,  becaufe  he  blindly  embraced, 
and  confidently  vented  the  Opinions  of  another.     And  if  the 
taking  up  of  another's  Principles,    without  examining  them, 
made  not  him  a  Philofopher,    I   fuppofe  it  will  hardly  make 
any  body  elfe  fo.     In  the  Sciences,    every  one  has  fo  much  as 
he  really  knows  and  comprehends :  What  he  believes  only,  and 
takes  upon  truft,    are  but  Shreads ;  which,  however,  well  in 
the   whole  Piece,    make  no  confiderable  Addition  to  his  Stock 
who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  Wealth,  like  Fairy-Money, 
though  it  were  Gold  in  the  Hand  from  which  he  received  it, 
will  be  but  Leaves  and  Dull:  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 

§.  24.  When  Men  have  found  fome  general 
Propofitions  that  could  not  be  doubted  of,  as  foon     Whence  the 
as  underltood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  Jhort  and  eafy     Opinion  of  In- 
tvay  to  conclude  them  Innate.  This  being  once  re-.    7iaie  *ri,ia~ 
ceived,  it  cafed  the  Lazy  from  the  pains  of  Search,     *  es' 
and'ftopt  the  Enquiry  of  the  Doubtful,  concern- 
ing all  that  was  once  ftiled  Innate  :  And  it  was  of  no  fmall  ad« 
vantage  to  thofe  who  affected  to  be  Mafters  and  Teachers,  to 
make  this  the  Principle  of  Principles,  That  Principles  muft  not 
be  queftioned  :    For  having  once  eftablifhed  this  Tenet,  That 
there  are  Innate  Principles,  it  put  their  Followers  upon  a  necef- 
fity  of  receiving  fome  Doctrines  as  fuch  ;  which  was  to  take  them 
oft  from  the  uf«  of  their  own  Reafon  aud  Judgment,    and  put 
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them  upon  believing  and  taking  them  upon  trull,  without  far- 
ther Examination  :  In  which  Pofture  of  blind  Credulity,  they 
might  be  moreeafily  governed  by,  and  made  ufeful  to  fome  fort 
of  A4en,  who  had  the  Skiil  and  Office  to  principle  and  guide 
them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Power  it  gives  one  Man  over  another, 
to  have  the  Authority  to  be  the  Dictator  of  Principles,  and 
Teacher  of  unqueftionable  Truths ;  and  to  make  a  Alan  fwallow 
that  for  an  Innate  Principle,  which  may  ferve  to  his  purpofe, 
who  teacheth  them.  Whereas,  had  they  examined  the  Ways 
whereby  Men  came  to  the  Knowledge  of  many  univerfal  Truths* 
they  would  have  found  them  to  refult  in  the  Minds  of  Men, 
from  the  Being  of  things  themfelves,  when  duly  confidered  ; 
and  that  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Application  of  thofe  Fa- 
culties, that  were  fitted  by  Nature  to  receive  and  judge  of  them, 
when  duly  employ'd  about  them. 

§.25.  To/new  how  the  TJnderJlanding  -proceeds 
Conclufion.  herein*  is  the  Defgn  of  the  following  Difcourfe  ; 

which  I  fhall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  firft  pre- 
mifed,  that  hitherto  to  clear  my  Way  to  thofe  Foundations, 
which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones,  whereon  to  eftablifh 
thofe  Notions  we  can  have  of  our  own  Knowledge,  it  hath 
been  necerTary  for  me  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Reafons  I  had 
to  doubt  of  Innate  Principles :  And  fince  the  Arguments 
which  are  againft  them,  do  fome  of  them  rife  from  common 
received  Opinions,  I  have  been  forced  to  tal;e  feveral  Things 
for  granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whole 
Task  it  is  to  fhew  the  Falfhood,  or  Improbability,  of  any 
Tenet ;  it  happening  in  Controvcrfial  Difcourfes,  as  it  does  in 
aflaulting  of  Towns ;  where,  if  the  Ground  be  but  firm, 
whereon  the  Batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  farther  Enquiry 
of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords 
but  a  fit  Pv.ife  for  the  prefent  Purpofe.  But  in  the  future 
Part  of  this  Difcourfe,  dengning  to  raife  an  Edifice  uniform, 
and  confiflent  with  it  felf,  as  far  as  my  own  Experience  and 
Obiervation  will  affift  me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on  fuch  a  Bafis, 
that  I  fhall  not  need  to  fhore  it  up  with  Props  and  Buttreffes, 
leaning  on  borrowed  or  begg'd  Foundations :  Or  at  leaft,  if 
mine  prove  a  Caftle  in  the  Air,  I  will  endeavour  it  fhall  be 
all  of  a  piece,  and  hang^together.  Wherein  I  warn  the  Rea- 
der, not  to  expect,  undeniable  cogent  Demonftrations,  unlefs  I 
may  be  allow'd  the  Privilege,  not  feldom  alliimed  by  others, 
to  take  my  Principles  for  granted  ;  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  but 
I  can  demonftrate  too.  All  that  I  fhall  fay  for  the  Principles  I 
proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal  to  Men's  own  unprejudiced 
—  Experience) 
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Experience  and  Obfervation,  whether  they  be  true  or  no  ;  and 
this  is  enough  for  a  Man  who  profefles  no  more,  than  to  lay 
■down  candidly  and  freely  his  own  Conjectures  concerning  a 
Subject  lying  fomewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  deiign 
than  an  unbiafs'd  Enquiry  after  Truth. 


BOOK   II. 

CHAR    I. 

Of  Ideas,   in  General,  and  their  Original. 


E 


§.  i.*d  ^  Very  Man  being confeious to  himfelf,  IfeaittfoOS* 
That  he  thinks,  and  that  which  his  :e^  0r  qfc;afc. 
Mind  is  apply 'd  about,  whilft  think-  ing. 
ing,  being  the  Ideas  that  are  there, 
his  part  doubt,  that  Men  have  in  their  Minds  feveral  Ideas,  filch 
as  are  thofe  exprefled  in  the  r.ords,  IVhitencfs,  Hardnefs,  Sweet- 
nefs,  Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army,  Drunkennejs^ 
and  others:  It  is  in  the  firft  place  then  to  be  enquired,  Flow  he 
comes  by  them  ?  I  know  it  is  a  received  Doctrine,  That  Men 
have  native  Ideas,  and  original  Characters  ftamped  upon  their 
Minds,  in  their  very  firft  Being.  This  Opinion  I  have  at  large 
examined  already  ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  faid  in  the  fore- 
going Book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  admitted,  when  I  have 
fhewn,  whence  the  Underftanding  may  get  all  the  Ideas  it  has, 
and  by  what  Ways  and  Degrees  they  come  into  the  Mind,  for 
which  I  mail  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Obfervation  and  Ex- 
perience. 

§.  2.  Let  us  then  fuppole  the  Mind  to  be,  as 
We  fay,  white  Paper,  void  of  all  Characters,  with-     All  Ideas  cone 
out  any  Ideas ;  How  comes  it  to  be  furnifhed  ?    frm  Senfation 
Whence  comes  it  by  that  vaft  Store,  which  the     sr  Rtft*-1?1™. 
bufy  and  boundleis  Fancy  of  Man  has  painted  on 
it,  with  an  almofr  endlefs  Variety?  Whence  has  it  all  the  Mate- 
rials of  Reafon  and  Knowledge  ?   To  this  I  anfwer,  in  a  word, 
from   Experience :    In  that,    all   our  Knowledge   is  founded  j 

E  i  and 
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and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  it  felf.  Our  Obfervation 
employ'd  either  about  External  feufible  Objecls,  or  about  the 
Internal  Operations  of  our  Minds,  perceived  and  refecled  on  by 
our  fellies,  is  that,  which  fupplies  our  Under/landings  with  all 
the  Materials  of  Thinking,  Thefe  Two  are  the  Fountains  of 
Knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  Ideas  we  have,  or  can  natu- 
rally  have,  do  fpring, 

§.  3.  Firft,  Our  Senfes,  converfant  about  parti- 
The  Objecls  of  cular  fenfible  Objects,  do  convey  into  the  Mindte- 
Senfation  one  veral  diflinct  Perceptions  of  Things,  according  to 
Source  of  thofe  various  ways,  wherein  thofe  Objects  do  af- 

Ideas.  feci:  them :  And  thus  we  come  by  thofe  Ideas  we 

have,  of  Yellow,  Whiie,Heat,  Cold,  Soft,  Hardy 
Bitter,  Sweet,  and  all  thofe  which  we  call  fenfible  Qualities, 
which  when  I  fay  the  Senfes  convey  into  the  Mind,I  mean,  they 
from  External  Objecls  convey  into  the  Mind  what  produces 
there  thofe  Perceptions.  This  great  Source,  of  moft  of  the  Ideas 
we  have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  Senfes,  and  derived  by 
them  to  the  Underiianding,  I  call  Sensation. 

§.4.  Secondly. The  other  Fountain,  from  which 
TbeOperations  Experience  furnifheth  the  Underiianding  with 
of  our  Minds  Ideas,  is  the  Perception  of  the  Operations  of  our 
the  other  QWn  Minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employ'd  about  the 

Source  of  'them.  /^  it  has  got ;  which  Operations,  when  the 
Soul  comes  to  reflect  on,  and  confider,  do  furnifh 
the  Underftanding  with  another  Set  of  Ideas,  which  could  not  be 
had  from  things  without ;  and  fuch  are,  Perception,  Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing,  Reafoning,  Knoiuing,  7Villing,2.rxd  all  the  dif- 
feient  Actings  of  our  own  Minds ;  which  we  being  confeious  of, 
and  obfervingin  our  felves,  do  from  thefe  receive  into  our  Un- 
derftandings,  as  diftinct  Ideas,  as  we  do  from  Bodies  affecting 
our  Senfes.  This  Source  of  Ideas,  every  Man  has  wholly  in 
himfelf :  And  though  it  be  notSenfe,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
External  Objecls ;  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly 
enough  be  call'd  Internal  Senfe.  But  as  I  call  the  other  Senfa- 
tion,  fo  I  call  this  Reflection;  the  Ideas  it  affords  being 
fuch  only,  as  the  Mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  Operations 
within  it  felf.  By  Reflection  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this 
Difcourfe,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  Notice  which 
the  Mind  takes  of  its  own  Operations,  and  the  Manner  of  them, 
by  reafon  whereof  there  come  to  be  Ideas  of  thefe  Operations 
in  the  Underftanding.  Thefe  two,  I  fay,  viz.  External,  material 
Things,  as  the  Objects  of  Sensation,  and  the  Operations 
of  our  own  Minds  within,  as  the  Objects  of  Reflection, 

arc, 
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are  to  me,  the  only  Originals  from  whence  all  our  Ideas  take 
their  Beginnings.  The  Term  Operations  here,  I  vSz  in  a  lar^e 
Senfe,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  Actions  of  the  Mind 
about  its  Ideas,  but  fome  fort  of  Paflions  arifing  fometimes  from 
them,  fuch  as  is  the  Satisfaction  or  Uneafinefs  arifing  from  any 
Thought. 

§.  5.  The  Underftanding  feems  to  me  not  to      *,,       j, 
have  the  leaft  Glimmering  of  any  Ideas,  which  it     are  0f  tj}g  ong 
Joth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.  Exter-     or  the  other  of 
nal  Objecls,  furnijh  the  Mind  with  the  Ideas  of    thefe. 
fenfible  Qualities,    which  are  all  thofe  different 
Perceptions  they  produce  in  us:  And  the  Mind furnifhes  the  Vn- 
derftanding  with  Ideas  of  its  own  Operations. 

Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  Survey  of  them  and  their 
feveral  Modes,  Combinations,  and  Relations,  we  fhall  find  to 
contain  all  our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas  \  and  that  we  have  nothing 
in  our  Minds,  which  did  not  come  in,  one  of  thefe  two  Ways. 
Let  any  one  examine  his  own  Thought?,  and  thoroughly  fearch 
into  his  Underflanding,  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  Whether  all 
the  Original  Ideas  he  has  there,  arc.any  other  than  of  the  Ob- 
jects of  his  Senfes  ;  or  of  the  Operations  of  his  Mind,  confi- 
dered  as  Objects  of  his  Ref.effion :  And  how  great  a  Mafs  of 
Knowledge  foever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged  there,  he  will, 
upon  taking  a  ftrict  View,  fee  that  he  has  not  any  Idea  in  his 
Mind  hut  xvhat  one  of  thefe  two  have  imprinted;  though,  per- 
haps, with  infinite  Variety  compounded  and  enlarged  by  the 
Underftanding,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

§.6.  He  that  attentively  confiders  the  State  of  a  Obfervable  in 
Child,zt  his  firft  coming  into  theWorld,  will  have  Children. 
little  reafon  to  think  him  ftored  with  plenty  of 
Ideas,  that  are  to  be  the  Matter  of  his  future  Knowledge.  'Tis 
by  degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnifhed  with  them  :  And  though 
the  Ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  Qualities,  imprint  themfelves 
before  the  Memory  begins  to  keep  a  Regiltcr  of  Time  and  Or- 
der, yet  'tis  often  fo  late,  before  fome  unufual  Qualities  come 
in  the  way,  that  there  are  few  A'len  that  cannot  recollect  the 
beginning  of  their  Acquaintance  with  them:  And  if  it  were 
worth  while,  no  doubt  a  Child  might  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  have 
but  a  very  few,  even  of  the  ordinary  Ideas,  till  he  were  grown 
up  to  a  Man.  But  all  that  are  born  into  the  World  being  fur- 
rounded  with  Bodies  that  perpetually  and  diverfly  affect  them, 
Variety  of  Ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  about  it  or  no,  arc  im- 
printed on  the  Minds  oi  Children.  Light  and  Cchurs  are  buiy 
at  hand  every  where3  when  the  Eye  is  but  open  ;  Sound,,  and 
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fome  tangible  Qualities  fail  not  to  folicitc  their  proper  Senfes, 
and  force  an  Entrance  to  the  Mind;  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be 
granted  eafily,  That  if  a  Child  were  kepi  in  a  Place,  where  he 
never  faw  any  other  but  Black  and  White,  till  he  were  a  Man, 
he  would  have  no  more  Ideas  of  Scarlet  or  Green,  than  he 
that  from  his  Childhood  never  tafted  an  Oyfter,  or  a  Pine- 
Apple,  has  of  thofe  particular  Relimes. 

§.  7.  Men  then  come  to  be  furnifhed  with 

JiSgn  are  dif-     fewerormorefimple/rfkaj  from  without,  accord- 

ferentiy  fur-       ]ng  as  the  Qbjeffs,    they  converfe  with,    afford 

uijkea  zuitb        greater  or  lefs  Variety ;   and  from  the  Operation 

afC6j£     of  their  Minds  within,  according  as  they  more 

*?&  !  r\L-!!aL  °r  iefs  reflett  on  them.  For,  though  he  thatcon- 
J event  Obiem  J  *        _  .  »         »     . 

mverfe       templates  the  Operations  of  his  Mind,  cannot 
with.  but  have  plain  and  clear  Ideas  of  them ;  yet  un- 

less lie  turn  his  Thoughts  that  way,  and  confi- 
ders  them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  and  diftincT: 
Ideas  of  all  the  Operations  of  his  Mind,  and  all  that  may  bq 
obferved  therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  Ideas  of 
any  Landfeape,  or  of  the  Parts  and  Motions  of  a  Clock,  who 
will  not  turn  his  Eyes  to  it,  and  with  Attention  heed  all  the 
Parts  of  it.  The  Picture,  or  Clock,  may  be  fo  placed,  that 
they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day  ;  but  yet  he  will  have 
but  a  confufed  Idea  of  all  the  Parts  they  are  made  up  of,  till 
he  applies  himfelf  with  Attention,  to  confider  them  each  in 
particular. 

§.  8.  And  hence  v/e  fee  the  reafon,  why  'tis 
Ideas  ofRejte-     p^tty  late  before  moft  Children  zet  Ideas  of  the 

fau'e  tbeneti  °Perations  of  their  own  Minds  >  "and  fome  have 
Attention  not  an^  veryc^earor  perfect  Mwofthegreateft 

Part  of  them  all  their  Lives.  Becaufe,  though 
they  pafs  there  continually  j  yet  like  floating  Vifions,  they  make 
not  deep  Imprefiions  enough,  to  leave  in  the  Mind  clear,  di- 
ilinct,  Lifting  Ideas,  rill  the  Underftanding  turns  inwards  upon 
it  felf,  refleBs  on  its  own  Operations,  and  makes  them  the  Ob- 
ject of  its  own  Contemplation.  Children,  when  the}-  come  firft 
into  it,  are  lurrounded  with  a  world  of  new  Things,  which, 
by  a  conftant  Solicitation  of  their  Senfes,  draw  the  Mind  con- 
itantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be 
hted  with  the  variety  of  changing  Objects.  Thus  the 
firir.  Years  are  ufually  emploj  '<\  and  diverted  in  looking  abroad. 
Men's  Bufinefs  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is 
to  he  found  without  ;  and  fo  growing  up  in  a  conftant  Atten- 
tion to  outward  Senfatidns,  feldojn  make  any  confiderable  Re- 
flection' 
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flection  on  what  paries  within  them,    till  they  conic  to  be  of 
riper  Years ;  and  ibme  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

§.  9.   To  ask,  at  what  Time  a  Man  has  fir jl 
any  Ideas  ;  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to  perceive;     77^  $otfi  be. 
having  Ideas,    and  Perception,    being  the  fame    gins  to  have 
thing.    I  know  it  is  an  Opinion,  That  the  Soul     lA&s,tvben  it 
always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  theadtual  Percep-     begins  to  per- 
tion  of  Ideas  in  it  felf  conftantly,  as  long  as  it     ****** 
exifts  ;  and  that  actual  Thinking  is  as  infeparable 
from  the  Soul,  as  actual  Extenfion  is  from  the  Body :  which  if 
true,    to  enquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  Man's  Ideas,  is  the 
fame,  as  to  enquire  after  the  beginning  of  his  Soul.    For  by  this 
Account,    Soul  and  its  Ideas,  as  Body  and  its  Extenfion,  will 
begin  to  exift  both  at  the  fame  Time. 

§.  10.  But  whether  the  Soul  be  fuppofed  to  TheSoul  thinks 
exift  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  with,  or  fome  time  not  akoays ; 
after  the  firft  Rudiments  or  Organifation,  or  the  for  this  wants 
Beginnings  of  Life  in  the  Body,  I  leave  to  bedif-  Proofs. 
puted  by  thofe,  who  have  better  thought  of  that 
Matter.  I  contefs  my  felf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  Souls,  that 
doth  not  perceive  it  felf  always  to  contemplate  Ideas,  nor  can 
conceive  it  any  more  neceflary  for  the  Sad  always  to  think,  than 
for  the  Body  always  to  move ;  the  Perception  of  Ideas,  being  (as 
I  conceive)  to  the  Soul,  what  Motion  is  to  the  Body,  not  its 
Eflence,  but  one  of  its  Operations  :  And  therefore,  though 
Thinking  be  fuppofed  never  fo  much  the  proper  A6tion  of  the 
Soul ;  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  tofuppofe,  that  it  fliould  be  always 
Thinking,  always  in  Action.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  Privilege 
of  the  infinite  Author  and  Preferver  of  Things,  who  never  Jlum- 
bers  nor  fleeps  ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  Being,  at  leaft 
not  to  the  Soul  of  Man.  We  know  certainly  by  Experience, 
that  we  fometimes  think,  and  thence  draw  this  infallible  (Jonfe- 
quence,  That  there  is  fomething  in  us,  that  has  a  Power  to 
think  :  But  whether  that  Subftance  perpetually  thinks,  or  no, 
we  can  be  no  farther  aflured,  than  Experience  informs  us.  For 
to  fay,  that  actual  Thinking  is  eflential  to  the  Soul,  and  infepa- 
rable from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  queftion,  and  not  to  prove 
it  by  Reafon  ;  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  Self- 
evident  Propofition.  But  whether  this,  That  the  Soul  always 
thinks,  be  a  Self-evident  Propofition,  that  every  body  aflentsto 
at  firir.  hearing,  I  appeal  to  Mankind.  'Tis  doubted  whether 
I  thought  all  laft  Night,  or  no  ;  the  Queftion  being  about  a 
Matter  of  Fact,  'tis  begging  it,  to  bring,  as  a  Proof  for  it,  an 
Hypothecs,  which  is  the  very  Thing  ia  difputej  by  which  way 
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one  may  prove  any  thing,  and  'tis  but  fuppofing  that  all 
Watches,  whilft  the  Balance  beats,  think,  and  'tis  fufficiently 
proved,  and  pail  doubt,  that  my  Watch  thought  all  lafi.  Night. 
But  he,  that  would  not  deceive  himfelf,  ought  to  build  his  Hy- 
pothecs on  Matter  of  Fait,  and  make  it  cut  by  fcnfible  Expe- 
rience, and  not  prefume  on  Matter  of  Fa<£l  becaufe  of  his  Hy- 
pothefis,  that  is,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo ;  which  way 
of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  muft  neceffarily  think  all 
laft  Night,  becaufe  another  fuppofes  I  always  think,  though  I 
my  felt  cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  fo. 

But  Men  in  love  with  their  Opinions,  may  not  only  fuppofe 
what  is  in  quefuon,  butalledge  wrong  Matter  of  Fa£t.  How 
elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an  Inference  of  mine,  that  a  Thing  is 
not>  becaufe  we  are  -not  fenfibie  of  it  in  our  Sleep  ?  I  do  not  fay 
there  is  no  Soul  in  a  Man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fenfibie  of  it  in 
his  Sleep  :  But  I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  'waking 
or  fleeping,  without  being  fenfibie  of  it.  Our  being  fenfibie  of 
it,  is  not  neceffary  to  any  Thing,  but  to  our  Thoughts  ;  and 
to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be  neceflary,  till  we 
can  think  without  being  confeious  of  it. 

§.  1 1 .  I  grant  that  the  Soul  in  a  waking  Man 
//  is  not  a!-  is  never  without  Thought,  becaufe  it  is  the  Con- 
st^ confeious  dition  of  being  awake :  But  whether  Sleeping 
°f  **•  without  Dreaming  be  not  an  Affection  of  the 

whole  Man,  Mind  as  well  as  Body,  may  be 
worth  a  waking  Man's  Confideration  ;  it  being  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  any  thing  mould  think,  and  not  be  confeious  of  it. 
If  the  Soul  doth  think  in  a  Jleeping  Man,  without  being  con- 
feious of  it,  I  ask,  whether,  during  fuch  Thinking,  it  has  any 
Pleafure  or  Pain,  or  be  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery  ?  I  am 
fure  the  Man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  Bed  or  Earth  he  lies 
on.  For  to  be  Happy  or  Miferable,  without  being  confeious 
of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  inconfiftent  and  impoffible  ;  or  if  it 
hi  poffiblethat  the  Soul  can,  whilil  the  Body  is  fleeping,  have 
its  Thinking,  Enjoyments,  and  Concerns,  its  Pleafure  or  Pain 
apart,  which  the  Man  is  not  confeious  of,  nor  partakes  in  :  It 
is  certain,  that  Socrates  afleep,  and  Socrates  awake,  is  not  the 
fame  Per  ion  :  But  his  Soul  when  he  fleepa,  and  Socrates  the 
Man,  confifting  of  Body  and  Soul  when  he  is  waking,  are 
two  Perfons  ;  lince  waking  Socrates  has  no  Knowledge  of, 
or  Concernment  for  that  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  his  Soul, 
which  it  enjoys  alone  by  ir  felf  whiift  he  fleeps,  without 
perceiving  any  thing  of  it ;  no  more  than  he  has  for  the  Hap- 
pinefs or  Miiery  of  a  Man  in  the  Indies,    whom  he  knows 

not, 
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liot.     For,  if  we  take  wholly  away    all  Confcioufnefs  of  our 

A&ions  and  Senfations,   efpecially  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,    and 

the  Concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know 

wherein  to  place  Perfonal  Identity. 

§.12.  The  Soul,  during  found  Sleep,  thinks, 

fay  thefe  Men.     Wh'tlft  it  thinks  and  perceives,     *// A'P^S 

it  is   capable  certainly  of  thofe  of  Delight  or     Ma"  thftnuks 
_,       ,  .  r  „  }        .       tj  .       °        ,      without  know- 

1  rouble,  as  well  as  any  other  Perceptions  ;  and      •     ;/    t^g 

it  mujl  necejfarily  be  confcious  of  its  own  Percep-     /leepin?  ani 
tions.     But  it  has  all  this  apart :  The  fleeping     waking  Man 
Man,  'tis  plain,    is  confcious  of  nothing  of  all     are  two  Per- 
this.     Let  us  fuppofe   then  the  Soul  of  Cajlor,    Jons. 
whilit  he  is  fleeping,    retired  from  his   Body, 
which  is  no  impomble  Suppofition  for  the  Men  I  have  here  to 
do  with,    who  fo  liberally  allow  Life  without  a  thinking  Soul 
to   all  other  Animals.     Thefe  Men  cannot  then  judge  it  im- 
poflible,  or  a  Contradiction,  That  the  Body  fhould  live  with- 
out the  Soul ;     nor  that  the  Soul  mould  fubfift  and  think,  or 
have  Perception,    even  Perception  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery, 
without  the  Body.     Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe  the  Soul  of 
Cajlor  feparated,    during  his  Sleep,    from  his  Body,    to  think 
apart :    Let   us  fuppofe  too,    that  it  chufes,    for  its  Scene  of 
Thinking,    the  Body  of  another  Man,  v.  g.  Pollux,    who  is 
fleeping  without  a  Soul :  For  if  Cajlor's  Soul  can  think  whilft 
Cajlor  is  afleep,  what  Cajlor  is  never  confcious  of,   'tis  no  mat- 
ter what  Place  it  chufes  to  think  it.     We  have  here  then,  the 
Bodies  of  two  Men  with  only  one  Soul  between  them,    which 
we   will  fuppofe   to   fleep  and  wake  by  turns ;    and  the  Soul 
ftill  thinking  in  the  waking  Man,    whereof  the  fleeping  Man 
is  never  confcious,  has  never  the  leaft  Perception.     I  ask  then, 
Whether  Cajlor  and   Pollux,    thus,   with   only  one  Soul  be- 
tween  them,    which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one,    what  the 
other  is  never  confcious  of,    nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two 
as  diftincl  Perfons,  as  Cajlor  and  Hercules  ;  or,  as  Sccrates  and 
Plato  were  ?    And   whether  one  of  them  might  not  be  very 
happy,    and  the  other   very  miferable  ?  Juft  by  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  they  make  the  Soul  and  the  Man  two  Perfons,  who  make 
the  Soul  think  apart,    what  the  A'lan  is  not  confcious  of.     For 
I  fuppofe,  no  body  will  make  Identity  of  Perfons,  to  confift  in 
the  Soul's  being  united  to  the  very  fame  numerical  Particles  of 
Matter  :    For  if  that  be  neccflary  to  Identity,    'twill  be  im- 
poflible,    in   that  conftant  Flux  of  the  Particles  of  our  Bodies 
that  any  Man  fhould  be  the  fame  Penon  two  Days,    or  two 
Moments  together, 

§..5. 
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§.  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  Nod 
ImfoJJlble  to  fhakesrtheir  Doctrine,  who  teach,  That  the  Soul 
convince  tbofe  is  always  thinking.  Thofe,  atleaft,  who  do  at 
that  f.eep  any  time  Jleep  without  dreaming,    can  never  be 

without  convinced,    that  their  Thoughts  are  fometimes 

,        ,*'  for  four  Hours  bufy  without  their  knowing  of  it; 

think  zri^  ^  l^ey  are  ta^en  m  tne  very  A£t,  waked  in 

the  middle  of  that  fleeping  Contemplation,  can 
give  no  manner  of  Account  of  it. 

§.  1 4.  'Twill  perhaps  be  faid,  That  the  Soul 
That  Men  thinks ,  even  in  the  foundeft  Sleep,  but  the  Me- 

dream  without  mor;y  retains  it  not.  That  the  Soul  in  a  fleeping 
rem-:mbring  ^n  Should  be  this  moment  bufy  a  thinking, 
it,  in  vain  tf/Bxi\  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  Man  not 
urged.  remember,  nor  be  able  to  recoiled!:  one  jot  of  all 

thofe  Thoughts,  is  very  hard  to  be  conceived, 
and  would  need  fome  better  Proof  than  bare  AfTertion,  to 
make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can  without  any  more  ado, 
but  being  barely  told  fo,  imagine,  That  the  greateft  part  of 
Men  do,  during  all  their  Lives,  for  feveral  Hours  every  Day, 
think  of  fomething,  which  if  the)"  were  asked,  even  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  Thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at 
all  of  ?  Moft  Men,  I  think,  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  Sleep 
without  Dreaming.  I  once  knew  a  Man  that  was  bred  a 
Scholar,  and  had  no  bad  Memory,  who  told  me,  he  had  never 
dream'd  in  his  Life  till  he  had  that  Fever  he  was  then  newly 
recovered  of,  which  was  about  the  Five  or  Six  and  Twentieth 
Year  of  his  Age.  I  fuppofe  the  World  affords  more  fuch  In- 
ftances  :  At  ieaft  every  one's  Acquaintance  will  furniih  him 
with  Examples  enough  of  fuch,  as  pafs  moft  of  their  Nights 
without  dreaming. 

§.15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  fo 
Upon  this  Hy-  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  ufelefs  fort  of  think- 
pothefis,  the  ing  :  And  the  Soul  in  fuch  a  State  of  thinking, 
Thoughts  of  a  does  very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  Look- 
fleeping  Man  ing-glafs,  wl  ich  c  nftantly  receives  Variety  of 
ought  to  be  Images,  or  tdeas^  but  retains  none  ;  they  difap- 

mojt  rational.  pear  an^  vaniiL,  nnd  there  remains  no Footfteps 
of  them :  The  Lookifig-glafs  is  never  the  better 
for  fuch  Ideas,  nor  the  So-,1  for  fuch  Thoughts.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  faid,  that  in  a  waking  Man,  the  Materials  of  the  Body 
are  employ'd  and  made  ufe  of  in  Thinking  ;  and  that  the  Me- 
mory of  Thoughts  is  retained  by  the  Imoreffions  that  are  made 
on  the  Brain,    and  the  Traces  there  left  after  fuch  Thinking ; 

but 
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but  that  in  the  Thinking  of  the  Soul,  which  is  not  perceived  in 
a  (leering  Man,  there  the  Soul  thinks  apart,  and  making  no  ufe 
of  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  leaves  no  hnprejfions  on  it,  and  con- 
fequcntly  no  Memory  of  fuch  Thoughts.  Not  to  mention  again 
the  Abfurdity  of  two  diftinct  Perfons,  which  follows  from  this 
Suppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  That  whatever  Ideas  the  Mind 
can  receive,  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  Body,  it 
is  reafcnable  to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the 
Body  too,  or  elfe  the  Soul,  or  any  feparate  Spirit  will  have  but 
little  Advantage  by  Thinking.  If  it  has  no  Memory  of  its  own 
Thoughts ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  Ufe,  and  be  able  to 
recall  them  upon  Occafion ;  if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  paft, 
and  make  ufe  of  its  former  Experiences,  Reafonings,  and 
Contemplations,  to  what  Purpofe  does  it  think  ?  They,  who 
make  the  Soul  a  thinking  Thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it 
a  much  more  noble  Being,  than  thofe  do,  whom  they  condemn, 
for  allowing  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  fubtiieft  Parts  of  Matter. 
Characters  drawn  on  Duft,  that  the  firft  Breath  of  Wind  effa- 
ces ;  or  Imprcflions  made  on  a  Heap  of  Atoms,  or  animal 
Spirits,  are  altogether  as  ufeful,  and  render  the  Subject  as  no- 
ble, as  the  Thoughts  of  a  Soul  that  perifh  in  Thinking;  that 
once  out  of  Sight,  are  gone  for  ever,  and  leave  no  Memory  of 
thcmfelves  behind  them.  Nature  never  makes  excellent  Things 
for  mean  or  no  Ufes :  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that 
our  infinite  wife  Creator,  ftiould  make  fo  admirable  a  Facul- 
ty, as  the  Power  of  Thinking,  that  Faculty  which  comes  near- 
eft  the  Excellency  of  his  own  incomprehenfible  Being,  to  be  fo 
idly  and  ufelefly  employ'd,  at  leait  *  part  of  its  Time  here, 
as  to  think  conftantly  without  remembring  any  of  thofe 
Thoughts,  without  doing  any  Good  to  it  felf  or  others,  or 
being  any  way  ufeful  to  any  other  Part  of  the  Creation.  If  we 
will  examine  it,  we  fhall  not  find,  I  fuppofe,  the  Motion  of 
dull  and  fennels  Matter,  any  where  in  the  Univerfe,  made  fo 
little  ufe  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

§.  1 6.  'Tis  true,  we  have  fometimes  Jnftances     On  this  Hypo- 
of  Perception,  whilft  we  are  afleep,  and  retain  the     tbefis  the  Soul 
Memory  of  thofe  Thoughts:  But  how  extravagant     muft  have 
and  incoherent  for  the  mod  part  they  are;  how     Ideas  not  deri- 

little  conformable  to  the  Perception  and  Order  of    vfdfrom  £<»- 

,  T,  .  i    r       l  *     •  i       fation  or  Re- 

a  rational  Being,  tnoie  who  are  acquainted  with     flenjon    Bf 

Dreams,  need  not  be  told.  This  I  would  willing-     which'therc  h 

Iv   be  fatibhed  in,  Whether  the  Soul,    when  it     no  Appearance* 

thinks  thus  apait,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the 

Body,  acb  lefs  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no. 

If 
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If  its  feparate  Thoughts  be  le/s  rational,  then  thefe  Men  muft 
fay,  That  the  Soul  owes  the  Perfection  of  rational  Thinking  to 
the  Body  :  If  it  does  not,  'tis  a  wonder  that  our  Dreams  fhould 
be,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational ;  and  that  the 
Soul  fhould  retain  none  of  its  more  rational  Soliloquies  and 
Meditations, 

§.17.  Thofe  who  fo  confidently  tell  us,  That 
If  I  think  tne  S°ul  always  actually  thinks,    I  would  they 

when  I  know  would  alfo  tell  us,  what  thofe  Ideas  are,  that  are 
it  not,  no  body  in  the  Soul  of  a  Child,  before,  or  juft  at  the 
elfe  can  know  Union  with  the  Body,  before  it  hath  received 
*'•  any  by  Senfation.  The  Dreams  of  fleeping  Men, 

are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the  waking  Man's 
Ideas,  though  for  the  moft  part  oddly  put  together.  'Tis 
ftrange  if  the  Soul  has  Ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  derived  not 
from  Senfation  or  Reflection,  (as  it  muft  have,  if  it  thought 
before  it  received  any  lmpreflion  from  the  Body  J  that  it  fhould 
never,  in  its  private  Thinking,  (fo  private  that  the  Man  him- 
felf  perceives  it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  Moment  it 
wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  Man  glad  with  new 
Difcoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reafonable  that  the  Soul  fhould, 
in  its  Retirement,  during  Sleep,  have  fo  many  Hours  Thoughts, 
and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  thofe  Ideas  it  borrowed  not  from 
Senfation  or  Refleclion  ;  or  at  leaft  preferve  the  Memory  of 
none  but  fuch,  which  being  occafioned  from  the  Body,  muft 
needs  be  lefs  natural  to  a  Spirit  ?  'Tis  ftrange,  the  Soul  fhould 
never  once  in  a  Man's  whole  Life,  recall  over  any  of  its  pure 
native  Thoughts,  and  thofe  Ideas  it  had  before  it  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  Body ;  never  bring  into  the  waking  Man's 
view,  any  other  Ideas  but  what  have  a  Tang  of  the  Cask,  and 
manifeftly  derive  their  Original  from  that  Union.  If  it  always 
think?,  and  fo  had  Ideas  before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  re- 
ceived any  from  the  Body,  'tis  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that, 
during  Sleep,  it  recolle&s  its  native  Ideas,  and  during  that  Re- 
tirement from  communicating  with  the  Body,  whilft  it  thinks 
by  it  felf,  the  Ideas  it  is  bufied  about,  fhould  be,  fometimes  at 
ieaft,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones  which  it  had  in  it 
felf,  underived  from  the  Body,  or  its  own  Operations  about 
them  :  Which  fince  the  waking  Man  never  remembers,  we 
muft  from  this  Hypothecs  conclude,  either  that  the  Soul  re- 
members fomething  that  the  Man  does  not,  or  elfe  that  Me- 
mory belongs  only  to  fuch  Ideas  as  are  derived  from  the  Body, 
©r  the  Mind's  Operations  about  them, 

§.,8.  I 
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§.  1 8.   I  would  be  glad  alfo  to  learn  from  thefe  Men,  who 

fo  confidently  pronounce,  thai  the  human  Soul, 

or  which  is  all  one,    that  a  Man  always  thinks,     Hozv  knows 

how  they  come  to  know  it ;  nay,  how  they  come     "»J  one  that 

to  know  that  they  themfelvei    think,   %vhen   they     *&  &oitl  al- 

themfehes  do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I  am  afraid,     %a^J^in,ks? 

•     r  ■  l        r>       e  i       i  -i         tor  tf.it  be 

is  to  be  fure,  without  r roofs  ;  and  to  know,  witn-         ,  ~a  s  ,f     . 

out  perceiving:  'Tis,  I  fufpecl ;  a  confufed  No-     £mt  pr'L0£. 

tion,    taken   up  to  ferve    an  Hypothecs ;  and     tion,    it  needs 

none  of  thofe  clear  Truths,    that  either  their     Proof. 

own  Evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  .or  common 

Experience  makes   it  Impudence  to  deny.     For  the  moft  that 

can  be  faid  of  it  is,  That  'tis  poflible  the  Soul   may  always 

think,    but  not  always  retain  it  in  Memory  :  And  I  fay,   it  is 

as  poflible,    that  the  Soul  may  not  always  think  ;    and  much 

more  probable,    that    it   mould   fometimes   not  think,    than 

that  it  mould   often   think,    and  that  a  long   while  together, 

and  not  be  conicious  to  it  felf  the  next  Moment,    that  it  had 

thought. 

§.  1 9.  To  fuppofe  the  Soul  to  think,  and  the     That  a  Mart 

Man  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  faid,  to  make    Jhould  be  btfy 

two  Perfons  in  one  Man:  And  if  one  confulers     tn  thinking, 

well  thefe  Men's  way  of  fpeakine,  one  mould  be     and  V*  "ot  re~ 
1    1  •  c   r  •   ■  .a.  J<.u        1     r       t?      ^u  tainittben  :-:t 

led  into  a  oufpicion,  that  they  no  lo.    t  or  they     Moment,  veri 

who  tell  us,  that  the  Soul  always  thinks,  do  never,  improbable 
that  I  remember,  fay,  That  a  Man  always  thinks. 
Can  the  Soul  think,  and  not  the  Man  ?  Or  a  Man  think,  and 
not  be  confeious  of  it  ?  This,  perhaps,  would  be  fufpected  of 
'Jargon  in  others.  If  they  fay,  The  Man  thinks  always,  but 
is  not  always  confeious  of  it  ;  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  Body- 
is  extended  without  having  Parts.  For  'tis  altogether  as  intelli- 
gible to  fay,  that  a  Body  is  extended  without  Parts,  as  that 
any  thing  thinks  without  being  confeious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that 
it  does  fo.  They  who  talk'thus,  may,  with  as  much  Reafcn, 
if  it  be  neceffary  to  their  Hypothefis,  fay,  That  a  Man  is  al- 
ways Hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel  it :  Whereas, 
Hunger  confifrs  in  that  very  Senfation,  as  Thinking  confiils  in 
being  confeious  to  himfelf  of  Thinking;  I  ask,  How  they  know 
it?  Conicioufnefs  is  the  Perception  of  what  paries  in  a  Man's 
own  Mind.  Can  another  Man  perceive  that  I  am  confeious  of 
any  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  of  my  felf?  No  Man's  Know- 
ledge, here,  can  go  beyond  his  Experience.  Wake  a  Man  out 
of  a  found  Sleep,  and  ask  him,  What  he  was  that  Moment 
thinking  on  ?    If  he  himfelf  be  confeious  of  nothing,  he  then 

thot 
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thought  on,  he  muft  be  a  notable  Diviner  of  Thoughts,  that 
can  allure  him,  that  lie  was  thinking:  May  he  not  with  more 
Reafon  afTure  him,  he  wa3  not  afleep?  This  is  fomething  be- 
yond Philofophy  ;  and  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  Revelation,  that 
ilifcovers,  to  another,  Thoughts  in  my  Mind,  when  I  can  find 
none  there  my  felf :  And  they  muft  needs  have  a  penetrating 
Sight,  who  can  certainly  fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  per- 
ceive it  my  felf,  and  when  I  declare  that  I  do  not  3  and  yet 
can  fee,  that  Dogs  or  Elephants  do  not  think,  when  they  give 
all  the  Demonftration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling  us 
that  they  do  fo.  This  fome  may  fufpedl:  to  be  a  Step  beyond 
the  Roficrucians  ;  it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one's  felf  invifible 
to  others,  than  to  make  another's  Thoughts  vifible  to  me,  which 
are  not  vifible  to  himfelf.  But  'tis  but  defining  the  Soul  to 
be  a  Subftanee,  that  always  thinks,  and  the  Bufinefs  is  done. 
If  fuch  Definition  be  of  any  Authority,  I  know  not  what  it 
can  ferve  for,  but  to  make  many  Men  fufpecl,  that  they  have 
no  Souls  at  all,  fince  they  find  a  good  part  of  their  Lives  pals 
away  without  Thinking.  For  no  Definitions  that  I  know,  no 
Suppofitions  of  any  Sedt,  are  of  force  enough  to  deftroy  con- 
stant Experience ;  and  perhaps,  'tis  the  Affectation  of  knowing 
beyond  what  we  perceive,  that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  Difpute 
and  Noife  in  the  World. 

§.20.  I  fee  no  reafon  therefore  to  believe, 
No  Ideas  but  that  the  Soul  thinks  before  the  Senfes  have  fur- 
from  Senfation  nifrid  it  with  Ideas  to  think  on  ;  and  as  thofe 
or  Refleftion,  are  increafed  and  retained,  fo  it  comes,  by  Ex- 
eviaent,  if  we  ercife,  to  improve  its  Faculty  of  Thinking  in 
ebferve  Cbil-  ^  feverai  parts  0f  [^  as  weu  as  afterwards,  by 
compounding  thofe  Ideas,  and  reflecting  on  its 
^own  Operations,  it  increafes  its  Stock,  as  well 
as  Facility,  in  Remembring,  Imagining,  Reafoning,  and  other 
Modes  of  Thinking. 

§.21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by  Obfer- 
vation  and  Experience,  and  not  make  his  own  Hypothefis  the 
Rule  of  Nature,  will  find  few  Signs  of  a  Soul  accuftomed  to 
much  Thinking  in  a  new-born  Child,  and  much  fewer  of  any 
Reafoning  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  ra- 
tional Soul  fhould  think  fo  much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And 
he  that  will  confider,  that  Infants,  newly  come  into  the  World, 
ipend  the  greateft  part  of  their  Time  in  Sleep,  and  are  feldom 
awake,  but  when  either  Hunger  calls  for  the  Teat,  or  fome 
Pain,  (the  moft  importunate  of  all  Senfations)  or  fome  other  vio- 
__  lent  Impreffion  on  the  Body,  forces  the  Mind  to  perceive  and  at-* 

tend 
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tend  to  it :  He,  I  fay,  who  confiders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find 
reafon  to  imagine,  That  a  Foetus  in  the  Mothers  Womb,  differs 
not  much  (rati  the  State  of  a  Vegetable  \  but  pafles  the  greateft 
Part  of"  its  Time  without  Perception  or  Thought,  doing  \ery 
little,  but  fleep  in  a  Place  where  it  needs  not  feek  ior  Food,  and 
is  furrounded  with  Liquor,  always  equally  Toft,  and  near  of 
the  fame  Temper ;  where  the  Eyes  have  no  Light,  and  the 
Ears,  fo  fhut  up,  are  not  very  fufcepti'ole  of  Sounds  j  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  Variety,  or  Change  of  Objects,  to  move 
the  Senfes. 

§.  22.  Follow  a  Child  from  its  Birth,  andobferve  the  Altera- 
tions that  Time  makes,  and  you  mall  find,  as  the  Mind  by  the 
Senfes  comes  more  and  more  to  be  furnifhed  with  Ideas,  it 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake  ;  thinks  more,  the  more  it 
has  Matter  to  think  on.  After  fome  Time,  it  begins  to  know 
the  Objects,  which  being  moit  familiar  with  it,  have  mads 
lafting  Impreffions.  Thus  it  comes,  by  Degrees,  to  know  the 
Perfons  it  daily  converfes  with,  and  diftinguifh  them  from 
Strangers;  which  are  Inftances  and  Effects  of  its  coming  to  re- 
tain and  diftinguifh  the  Ideas  the  Senfes  convey  to  it :  And  fo 
we  may  obferve,  how  the  Mind,  by  Degrees,  improves  in  thefe, 
and  advances  to  the  Exercife  of  thole  other  Faculties  of  Enlarg- 
ing, Compounding,  and  Abjlratling  its  Ideas,  and  of  reafoning 
about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  thefe,  of  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

§.  23.  If  it  fhall  be  demanded  then,  JVhen  a  Man  begins  ta 
have  any  Ideas  f  I  think  the  true  Anfwer  is,  When  he  firft  has 
any  Senfation.  For  fince  there  appear  not  to  be  any  Ideas  in 
the  Mind,  before  the  Senfes  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  con- 
ceive that  Ideas  in  the  Underftanding  are  coeval  with  Scnfation; 
which  is  fuch  an  Impreffion  or  Motion,  made  in  fome  part  of 
the  Body,  as  produces  fome  Perception  in  the  Underftanding. 
'Tis  about  thefe  Impreffions  made  on  our  Senfes  by  outward 
Objects,  that  the  Mind  feems  firft  to  employ  it  felf  in  fuch 
Operations  as  we  call  Perception,  Remembrmg,  Confiderationt 
Reafoning,  ckc. 

§.  24..   In  time,  the  Mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
its  own  Operations,  about  the  Ideas  got  by  Sen-     The  Original 
fation,  anu  thereby  ftores  it  felf  with  a  new  Set     (>f  all  our 
of  Ideas,  which  I  call  Ideas  of  Reflection.  Thefe     Knowledge. 
are  the  Impreffions  that  are  made  on  our  Senfes 
by  outwara  Objects,  that  are  extrinfical  to  the  Mind  ;  and  its 
own  Operations,    proceeding  from  Powers  intrinfical  and  pro- 
per to  it  felf,    which  when  reflected  on  by  it  felf,    become  alfo 
2  Objects 
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Objects  of  its  Contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  faid,  The  Original 
of  all  Knowledge.  Thus  the  firft  Capacity  of  Human  Intellect, 
is,  that  the  Mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  Impreflions  made  on  it ; 
either  through  the  Senfes,  by  outward  Objects,  or  by  its  own 
Operations,  when  it  refiefls  on  them.  This  is  the  firft  Step  a 
Man  makes  towards  the  Difcovery  of  any  Thing,  and  the 
Ground-work  whereon  to  build  all  thofe  Notions,  which  ever 
he  fhall  have  naturally  in  this  World.  All  thofe  fublime 
Thoughts  which  tower  above  the  Clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as 
Heaven  it  felf,  take  their  rife  and  footing  here  :  In  all  that 
great  Extent  wherein  the  Mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  Spe- 
culations it  may  feem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot 
beyond  thofe  Ideas,  which  Senfe  or  Reflcttion  have  offered  for 
its  Contemplation. 

§.25.  In  this  Part,  the  Under/landing  is  meerly 
In  theRecep-  pajjive .  and  whether  or  no,  it  will  have  thefe  Be- 
IcT  °''-fn(j  ginnings,  and  as  it  were  Materials  of  Knowledge, 
derfiandwo-  is  ls  not  *n  lts  own  Power-  For  the  Objects  of  our 
for  the  moll  Senfes  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particu- 
tart  pajjive.  tar  Ideas  upon  our  Minds,  whether  we  will  or 
no :  And  the  Operations  of  our  Minds  will  not 
let  us  be  without,  at  leaft  fome  obfcure  Notions  of  them.  No 
Man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does,  when  he  thinks. 
Thefe  fimple  Ideas,  when  offered  to  the  Mind,  the  Under/land- 
ing  can  no  more  refufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  im- 
printed, nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  it  felf,  than  a 
Mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  Images  or  Ideas, 
which  the  Objects  fet  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As  the 
Bodies  that  furround  us  do  diverfly  affect  our  Organs,  the  Mind 
is  forced  to  receive  the  Impreflions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  Per- 
ceptions of  thofe  Ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 


CHAP.    II. 
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Vneompounded     §•  *  • '""]  j"""^  H  E  better  to  underftand  the  Na- 
dfpearances.  ture,  Manner,  and  Extent  of  our 

■JL.  Knowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully 
to  be  obferved,  concerning  the  Ideas  we  have  -,  and  that  is, 
that  fome  of  them  aizfmple,  and  fome  complex. 

Though 
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Though  the  Qualities  that  affect  our  Senfes,  are,  in  the 
Things  themfelves  fo  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no 
Separation,  no  Diflance  between  them  ;  yet  'tis  plain,  the 
Ideas,  they  produce  in  the  Mind,  enter  by  the  Senfes  fimple 
and  unmixed.  For  though  the  Sight  and  Touch  often  take 
in  from  the  fame  Object,  at  the  fame  time,  different  Ideas ; 
as  a  Man  fees  at  once  Motion  and  Colour ;  the  Hand  feels  Soft- 
nefs  and  Warmth  in  the  fame  Piece  of  Wax  :  Yet  the  fimple 
Ideas,  thus  united  in  the  fame  Subject,  are  as  perfectly  diftinct 
as  thoie  that  come  in  by  different  Senfes.  The  Coldnefs  and 
Hardnefs  which  a  Man  feels  in  a  Piece  of  Ice,  being  as  diitincr. 
Ideas  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Smell  and  Whitenefs  of  a  Lilly,  or 
as  the  Tafte  of  Sugar,  and  Smell  of  a  Rofe  :  And  there  is  no- 
thing can  be  plainer  to  a  Man  than  the  clear  and  diftinct:  Per- 
ceptions he  has  Gf  thofe  fimple  Ideas ;  which  being  each  in  it 
felf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  £«/  one  uniform  Jp~ 
fearance  or  Conception  in  the  Mind,  and  is  not  diitinguifhable 
into  different  Ideas. 

§.2.  Thefe  fimple  Ideas,tht  Materials  of  all  our 
Knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  furnifhed  to  the     <j"}:e  Mind  can 
Mind  only  by  thefe  two  Ways  above-mentioned,     neither  make 
viz.  Sen/at  ton  and  Reflection,  (i)  When  the  Un-     r.or  deftroy 
derftandjng  is  once  {tared  withthefe  hmpkldeas,     them. 
it  has  the  Power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite 
them,  even  to  an  alrooft  infinite  Variety,    and  focan  make  at 
pleafure  new  complex  Ideas.     But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 

(i)  Againft  this,  that  the  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledge  arc  fug- 
geited  and  furnifhed  to  the  Mind  only  by  Senfation  and  Reflection, 
the  Bifhop  of  Wore  eft  er  makes  Ufe  of  the  Idea  of  Subftance  in  thefe 
Words :  If  the  Idea  cf  Subftance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
Reafon,  then  we  m-ift  allow  an  Idea  cf  Subftance,  which  comes  not  in 
by  Senfation  or  Reflection  ;  fo  zee  may  be  certain  of  fomething  which 
we  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas. 

To  which  our  Author  (*)  anfwers:  Thefe  Words     (*)  In  his  firfi 
of  your  Lordfhip's  contain  nothing   that  I   fee    in     Letter  to  ihe 
them  againll  me:  For  I  ne'er  faid  that  the  general  Idea     Bijhop  of 
of  Subftance  comes   in  by  Senfation  and  Reflection,     Worceiter,  p. 
that  it  is  a  fimple  Idea  of  Senfation  or  Reflection,     3c,  &c. 
tho'  it  be  ultimately  founded    in   them  ;    for  it  is  a 
complex  Idea,  nude  up  of  the  general  Id<a  oSSotgetbipg,  i.'J&eing, 
with  the  Relation   of  a  Support  to  Accident.-.  •  F. 
come  not  into  the  Mind  by  Senhtion  or  Reflec  ion,  '  1 

but  are  the  Creatures  or  Inventions  of  the  Under-     B.  3.  c.  3.  B. 
ib.nding,  as  I  think,    I  have  fhewn;  and  alfo,  how     2-  c.  25.  &e. 
the  Mind  makes  them  fro:  .  hich  it  has  got     c.  zi.  §•  iS. 

by  Senfation  and  Reflection;  and  as  to  the  Ideas  of 

F  Relation, 
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mod  exalted  Wit,  or  enlarged  Underftanding,  by  any  Quick- 
nefs  or  Variety  of  Thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  Jimp  I e 
Idea  in  the  Mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  Ways  before  mentioned  : 
Nor  can  any  Force  of  the  Underftanding  dejlroy  thofe  that  are 
there.  The  Dominion  of  Man,  in  this  little  World  of  his  own 
Underftanding,  being  much  what  the  fame,  as  it  is  in  the  great 
World  of  vifible  Things ;  wherein  his  Power,  however  managed 
by  Art  and  Skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  Materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand ;  but  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  making  the  leaft  Particle  of  new  Matter,  or 
deftroying  one  Atom  of  what  is  already  in  Being.  The  fame 
Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himfelf,  who  fhould  go  about  to 
fafhion  in  his  Underftanding  any  fimple  Idea  not  received  in  by 
his  Senfes,  from  external  Objects  j  or  by  Reflection  from  the 
Operations  of  his  own  Mind  about  them.  I  would  have  any 
one  try  to  fancy  any  Tafte,  which  had  never  affected  his  Pa- 
late ;  or  frame  the  Idea  of  a  Scent,  he  had  never  fmelt :  And 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  alfo  conclude,  that  a  blind  Man 
hath  Ideas  of  Colours,  and  a  deaf  Man  true  diftinct  Notions  of 
Sounds. 


Relation,  how  the  Mind  forms  them,  and  how  they  are  derived  from, 
and  ultimately  terminate  in  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection,  I  have 
like  wife  fhewn. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  what  I  mean,    when  I  fpeak  of 
Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection,  as  the  Materials  of  all  our  Know- 
ledge ;  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  fet  down  here  a 
B.  2.  c .  i  .§.  5.     Place  or  two,  out  of  my  Book,  to  explain  my  felf ; 
as,  I  thus  fpeak  of  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection. 
*  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  Survey  of  them,  and  their 

*  feveral  Modes,  and  the  Compofitions  made  out  of  them,  we  fhall 

*  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas,  and  we  have  nothing  in 

'  our  MlncL,  v.  bieh  did  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two 
B.2.C] .  §.10.  '  \Vays.ThisThought,inanothcrPlace,Iexprefs  thus. 
'  Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  two 
B-2  c. 2 1. §73.  '  Ideas  which  theMind  has,andoutof  which  is  made 
*  all  its  other  Knowledge;  all  which  it  receives  by 
1  the  two  fore-mentioned  Ways  of  Senfation  and  Reflection.  And, 
'  Thus  I  have  in  a  ihort  Draught  given  a  View  of  our  Original 
'  I  as,  from  whence  all  the  reit  are  derived,  and  of  which  they 
'  are  rafl#e  up.' 

This,  and  the  like,  faid  in  other  Places,  is  what  I  have  thought 
concerning  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection,  as  the  Foundation 
arid  Materials  of  all  our  Ideas,  and  confequently  of  all  our  Know- 
ledge :  I  have  fet  down  thefe  Particulars  out  of  my  Book,  that  the 
Reader  having  a  full  View  of  my  Opinion  herein,  may  the  better 
fee  what  in  ins  liable  to  your  Lordfhip's  Repreher.fion.     For  that 

your 
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§.  3.  This  is  the  Reafon  why,  though  we  cannot  believe  it 
impoiTible  to  God  to  make  a  Creature  with  other  Organs, 
and  more  Wave  to  convey  into  the  Underftanding,  the  Notice 
of  corporeal  Tilings,  than  thofe  five,  as  they  are  ufually 
counted,  which  he  has  given  to  Man :  Yet  1  think,  it  is  not 
pojfibh\  for  any  one  to  imagine  any  other  Qualities  in  Bodies, 
howfoever  conitituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of, 
befides  Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells,  vifible  and  tangible  Qualities. 
And  had  Mankind  been  made  with  but  four  Senfes,  the  Qua- 
lities then,  which  are  the  Object  of  the  fifth  Senfe,  had  been 
as  far  from  our  Notice,  Imagination,  and  Conception,  as  now 
any  belonging  to  a  fixth,  feventb,  or  eighth  Senfe,  can  pollibly 
be :  Which,  whether  yet  fome  other  Creatures,  in  fome  other 
Parts  of  this  vaii  and  Stupendous  Univerfe,  may  not  have, 
will  be   a  great  Prefumption  to  deny.     He  that  will  not  fet 


your  Lordfhip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by 
the  Wards  under  Consideration,  but  by  thefealfo:  But  we  are  ft  ill 
told,  that  our  Under /landing  can  have  no  other  Ideas,  but  either 
from  Senfation  or  Reflcilion. 

Your  LordShip's  Argument,  in  the  PafTage  we  are  upon,  Stands 
thus :  If  the  general  Idea  ofSubftance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident 
Reafon,  then  we  muft  at lozu  an  Idea  of  Subftance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
Senfation  or  Reflection.  This  is  a  Confequence  which,  with  Submif- 
fion,  I  think  will  not  hold,  becaufe  it  is  founded  upon  a  Suppofition, 
which  I  think  will  not  hold,  viz.  That  Reafon  and  Ideas  are  incon- 
sistent; for  if  that  Suppofition  be  not  true,  then  the  general  Idea  of 
Subftanee  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  Reafon  ;  and  yet  it 
will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on 
and  derived  from  Ideas  which  come  in  by  Senfation  cr  Reflection,  and 
io  cannot  be  faid  to  come  in  by  Senfation  or  Reflection. 

To  explain  my  felf,  and  clear  my  Meaning  in  this  Matter.  All 
the  Ideas  of  all  the  fenfible  Qualities  of  a  Cherry,  come  into  my  Mind 
by  Senfuion  ;  the  Ideas  of  Perceiving,  Thinking,  Reafoning,  Knowing, 
&c.  come  into  my  Mind  by  Reflection.  The  Ideas  of  thefe  Quali- 
ties and  Actions,  or  Powers,  are  perceived  by  the  Mind,  to  be  by 
themfelves  inconfiltent  with  Existence  ;  or,  as  your  Lordfhip  well 
expreffes  it,  we  find  that  we  can  hare  no  true  Conception  of  any  Modes  or 
Occidents,  but  we  muft  conceive  a  Subfiratum,  sr  Subjecl,  wherein  they 
are,  i.  e.  That  they  cannot  E:;ift  or  Sublilt  of  themielves.  Hence  the 
Mind  perceives  their  neceSTkry  Connection  with  inherence  or  be- 
ing Supported,  which  being  a  relative  Ilea,  Superadded  to  the  Red 
Colour  in  a  Cherry,  or  toThinking  in  a  Man, the  Mind  frames  the  cor- 
relative Idea  of  a  Support.  For  I  never  denied,  that  the  Mind  could 
frame  to  it  felf  Ideai  of  Relation,  but  have  Shewed  the  quite  contra- 
ry in  my  Chapters  about  Relation.  But  bec?.ui"e  a  Relation  cannot  be 
founded  in  nothing,   or  be  the  Relation  of  nothing-,   and  the  thing 
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himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  all  Things ;  but  will  confider  the 
Immenfity  of  this  Fabrick,  and  the  great  Variety  that  is  to  be 
found  in  this  little  and  inconfiderable  Part  of  it,  which  he  has 
to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  Manfions  of  it, 
there  may  be  other,  and  different  intelligent  Beings,  of  whofe 
Faculties  he  has  as  little  Knowledge  or  Apprehenfion,  as  a 
Worm  fhut  up  in  one  Drawer  of  a  Cabinet  hath  oftheSenfes 
or  Underftanding  of  a  Man  ;  fuch  Variety  and  Excellency  be- 
ing fuitable  to  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of  the  Maker.  I  have 
here  followed  the  common  Opinion  of  Man's  having  but  five 
Senfes,  though,  perhaps,  there  maybe  juftly  counted  more;  but 
either  Suppolition  ferves  equally  to  my  prelent  Purpofe. 


here  related  as  a  Supporter,  or  a  Support,  is  not  reprefented  to  the 
Mind,  by  any  clear  and  ditinct  Idea  ;  therefore  the  obfeure,  in- 
diftinft,  vague  Idea  of  Thing,  or  Something,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be 
the  pofitive  Idea,  which  has  the  Relation  of  a  Support,  or  Subftra- 
tum,  to  Modes  or  Accidents  ;  and  that  general,  indetermmed  Idea 
of  Something,  is,  by  the  Ahftraction  of  the  Mind,  derived  alfo  from 
the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflection  :  And  thus  the  Mind, 
from  the  pofitive,  fimple  Ideas  got  by  Senfation  and  Reflection, 
comes  to  the  general,  relative  Idea  of  Subftance,  which  without 
thefe  pofitive,  fimple  Ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  Lordfhip  (without  giving  by  retail  all  the  particular 
Steps  of  the  Mind  in  this  Bufinefs)  has  well  exprefled  in  this  more 
familiar  Way  :  We  find  we  can  have  no  true  Conception  of  any  Modes 
or  Accidents,  but  zoe  mu ft  conceive  a  Suburatum,  or  Subjetl,  wherein 
they  are  ;  fince  it  is  a  Repugnancy  to  our  Conception  of  Things,  that 
Modes  or  Accidents  Jhould  fubjiji  by  the mf elves. 

Hence  your  Lordfhip  calls  it  the  Rational  Idea  of  Subftance :  And 
fays,  I  grant  that  by  Senfation  and  Refietlion  we  come  to  know  the  Powers 
and  Properties  of  Things ;  but  our  Reafon  is  fatisfied  that  there  muft  be 
fomething  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impoftible  that  they  Jhould  fubfeft  by 
themfehes  :  So  that  if  this  be  that  which  your  Lordfhip  means  by 
the  Rational  Idea  of  Subftance,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it  ag  tinifc 
what  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  founded  on  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  or 
Reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfeure  Idea. 

Your  Lordfhip's  Conclusion  from  your  foregoing  Words,  is,  And 
fo  we  may  be  certain  offome  things  which  we  havs  not  by  thofe  Ideas ; 
«  Inch  is  a  Proportion,  whofe  precife  Meaning  your  Lordfhip  will 
forgive  me,  if  I  profefs,  as  it  flands  there,  [  do  not  underfland.  For 
it  is  uncertain  to  me  whether  your  Lordfhip  means,  we  may  certain- 
ly know  the  Exigence  of  fomething  which  we  have  not  by  thofe 
Ideas,  or  certainly  know  the  diitincl:  Properties  of  fomething  which 
we  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas;  or  certainly  know  the  Truth  offome  Pro- 
pofition  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  Ideas;  for  to  be  certain  otforne- 
thirig  may  fignify  either  of  thefe  :  But  in  which  foever  of  thefe  it  be 
Kicant,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  am  concerned  in  it.  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  Ideas  of  one  Senfe. 

§.  i .  nr>  HE  better  to  conceive  the  Ideas  we     Divi/ion  of 
receive  from  Senfation,  it  may  not     Simple  Ideas. 
-JRw      be  amifs  for  us  to  confider  them,  in 
reference  to  the  different  Ways,    whereby  they  make  their  Ap- 
proaches to  our  Minds,  and  make  themfelves  perceivable  by  us. 


Fir/})  Then,  there  are  fome,  which  come  into  our  Minds 
by  one  Senfe  only. 

Secondly ^  There  are  others,  that  convey  themfelves  into  the 
Mind  by  more  Senfes  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  Refkftion  only. 

Fourthly.  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way,  and 
are  fuggelted  to  the  Mind,  by  all  the  Ways  of  Senfation  and 
Refleiiim. 

We  lhall  confider  them  apart  under  thefe  feveral  Heads. 

Fir/},  There  are  fome  Ideas  which  have  Admittance  only 
through  one  Senfe ,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  then:. 
Thus  Light  and  Colours,  as  White,  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  with 
their  feveral  Degrees  or  Shades,  and  Mixtures,  as  Green,  Scar- 
let, Purple,  Sea-green,  and  the  reft,  come  in  only  by  the  Eves: 
All  kind  of  Noifes,  Sounds  and  Tones  only  by  the  Ears  :  The 
al  Taftes  and  Smells,  by  the  Nofe  and  Palate.  And  if 
thefe  Organs,  or  the  Nerves  which  are  the  Conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  Audience  in  the  Brain,  the  Mind's 
prefence-room  fas  I  may  fo  call  it)  are  any  of  them  fo  diibr- 
dered,  as  not  to  perform  their  Functions,  they  have  no  Pattern 
to  be  admitted  by  ;  no  other  Way  to  bring  themfelves  into 
e  perceived  by  the  Underftanding. 

The  molt  confiderable  of  thofe,  belonging  to  the  Touch,  are 
Heat  and  Cold,  and  Solidity  ;  all  the  reft,  confuting  almoft 
wholly  in  the  fenfible  Configuration,  as  Smooth  and  Rough  ; 
or  eife  more  or  lefs  firm  Adhefion  of  the  Parts,  as  hard  and  foft, 
tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

§.  2.  I  think  it  will  be  neediefs  to  enumerate  all  the  particu- 
h.fmple  Ideas,  belonging  to  each  Senfe  :    Nor  inda  d 
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fiblc,  if  we  would,  there  being  a  great  many  more  of  them 
belonging  to  moft  of  the  Senfes  than  we  have  Names  for.  The 
Variety  of  Smells,  which  are  as  many  almoft,  if  not  more  than 
Species  of  Bodies  in  the  World,  do  moft  of  them  want  Names. 
Sweet  and  Stinking  commonly  ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  Ideas, 
which,  in  effecl,  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing  or  dif- 
pleafing  ;  though  the  Smell  ofaRofe,  and  Violet,  both  fweet, 
are  certainly  very  diftinft  Ideas.  Nor  are  the  different  Taftes, 
that  by  our  Palates  we  receive  Ideas  of,  much  better  provided 
with  Names.  Sweet,  Bitter,  Sour,  Harfh,  and  Salt,  are  almoft 
all  the  Epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberlefs  Variety 
of  Relifhes,  which  are  to  be  found  diftinct,  not  only  in  almoft 
every  fort  of  Creatures,  but  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  fame 
Plant,  Fruit,  or  Animal.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Colours 
and  Sounds.  I  (hall  therefore  in  the  Account  of  fimple  Ideas, 
I  am  here  giving,  content  my  felf  to  fet  down  only  fuch  as  are 
moft  material  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs 
apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the 
Ingredients  of  our  complex  Ideas  ;  amongft  which,  I  think,  I 
may  well  account  Solidity  -3  which  therefore  I  fhall  treat  of  in 
the  next  Chapter. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Solidify. 


We  receive         §.  i .  ^~1  ["^^  H  E  Idea  of  Solidity  we  receive  by 
this  Idea  from  our  Touch ;  and  it  arifes  from  the 

'Touch.  r**-      Refiftance  which  we  find  inBody,to 

the  Entrance  of  any  other  Body  into  the  Place  it 
pofleiTes,  till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  Idea,  which  we  receive 
more  conftantly  from  Senfation,  than  Solidity.  Whether  we 
move,  or  reft,  in  what  Pofture  foever  we  are,  we  always  feel 
Something  under  us,  that  fupports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther 
finking  downwards  ;  and  the  Bodies,  which  we  daily  handle, 
make  us  perceive,  that  whilft  they  remain  between  them,  they 
do,  by  an  infurmountable  force,  hinder  the  Approach  of  the  Parts 
of  our  Hands  that  prefs  them.  That  which  thus  hinders  the 
Approach  cf  two  Bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards 
another,  I  call  Solidity.  I  will  not  difpute,  whether  this  Accep- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  World  Solid  be  nearer  to  its  original  Signification, 
than  that  which  Mathematicians  ufe  it  in :  It  fufKces,  that  I 
think  the  common  Notion  of  Solidity  will  allow,  if  notjuftify, 
this  Ufe  of  it ;  but  if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it  Impene- 
trability, he  has  my  Confent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  Term 
Solidity  the  more  proper  to  exprefs  this  Idea,  not  only  becaufe 
of  its  vulgar  Ufe  in  that  Senfe,  but  alfo,  becaufe  it  carries  fome- 
thing  more  of  pofitive  in  it,  than  Impenetrability,  which  is  ne- 
gative, and  is,  perhaps,  more  a  Confcquence  of  Solidity,  than 
Solidity  it  felf.  This,  of  all  other,  fcemsthe  Idea  mod  intimately 
connected  with,  and  efiential  to  Body,  fo  as  no  where  elfe  to 
be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  in  Matter :  And  though  our 
Senfes  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  MafTes  of  Matter,  of  a  Bulk 
fufficient  to  caufe  a  Senfation  in  us ;  yet  the  Mind,  having  once 
got  this  Idea  from  fuch  grofler  fenfible  Bodies,  traces  it  farther, 
and  confiders  it,  as  well  as  Figure,  in  the  minuteft  Particle  of 
Matter,  that  can  exift  ;  and  finds  it  infeparably  inherent  in 
Body,  where-ever,  or  however  modified, 

§.  2.  This  is  the  Idea  belongs  to  Body,  where-     Solidity  fills 
by  we  conceive  it  to  Jill  Space.     The  Idea  of     Space. 
which  filling  of  Space,   is,  That  where  we  ima- 
gine any  Space  taken  up  by  a  folid  Subftance,    we  conceive  it 
fo  to  poflefs   it,    that  it  excludes   all  other  folid  Subftance:; 
and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  othej-  Bodies,    that  move  to- 
wards one  another  in  a  ftrait  Line,    from  coming  to  touch 
one   another,      unlefs  it  removes    from  between   them   in    a 
Line,    not   parallel   to  that  which  they  move  in.     This  Idea 
of  it,  the  Bodies,  which  we  ordinarily  handle,  fufficiently  fur- 
nifh  us  with. 

§.  3.  This  Refinance,  whereby  it  keeps  other     Dijfincl  from 
Bodies  out  of  the  Space  which  it  poflefies,  is  fo     Space. 
great,  that  no  Force,  how  great  foever,  can  fur- 
mount  it.     All  the  Bodies  in  the  World,    prefling  a  Drop  of 
Water  on  all  Sides,    will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  Refi- 
flance  which  it  will  make,    as  foft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching 
one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  Way  :  Whereby  our 
Idea  of  Solidity  is  dijlinguijhed  botli  fi  cm  pure  Space,    which  is 
capable  neither  of  Refiftance  nor  Motion  ;  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary Idea  of  Hardnefs.  For  a  Man  may  conceive  two  Bodies  at  a 
Diftance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  without  touch- 
ing or  difplacing  any  folid  Tiling,  till  their  Superficies  come  to 
meet :  Whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  Idea  of  Space  with- 
out Solidity.     For  fnot  to  go  fo  far  as  Annihilations  of  any  par- 
ticular Body)  I  ask,  whether  a  Man  cannot  have  the  Idea  of 
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the  Motion  of  one  fingle  Body  alone,  without  any  other  fuc-» 
ceeding  immediately  into  its  Place  ?  I  think  'tis  evident  he 
can:  The  Idea  of  Motion  in  one  Body,  no  more  including  the 
Idea  of  Motion  in  another,  than  the  Idea  of  a  fquarc  Figure 
in  one  Body,  includes  the  Idea  of  a  fquare  Figure  in  another. 
,  I  do  not  ask,  whether  Bodies  do  fo  exift,  that  the  Motion  of 
one  Body  cannot  really  be  without  the  Motion  of  another.  To 
determine  this  either  Way,  is  to  beg  the  Queftion  for  or 
againft  a  Vacuum.  But  my  Queftion  is,  whether  one  cannot 
have  the  Idea  of  one  Body  moved,  whilft  others  are  at  reft  ? 
And,  I  think,  this  no  one  will  deny  :  If  fo,  then  the  Place  it 
deferted  gives  us  the  Idea  of  pure  Space  without  Solidity, 
whereinto  another  Body  may  enter,  without  either  Refinance 
or  Protrufion  of  any  Thing.  When  the  Sucker  in  a  Pump  is 
drawn,  the  Space  it  filled  in  the  Tube  is  certainly  the  fame, 
whether  any  other  Body  follows  the  Motion  of  the  Sucker  or 
no:  Nor  dees  it  imply  a  Contradiction,  that  upon  the  Motion 
of  one  Body,  another,  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it,  fhould  not 
follow  it.  The  Neceflity  of  fuch  a  Motion  is  built  only  on  the 
Suppofition,  that  the  World  is  full ;  but  not  on  the  d\ftin£l  Ideas 
of  Space  and  Solidity:  Which  are  as  different  as  Refiftance  and 
not  Reiiftance,  Protrufion  and  not  Protrufion.  And  that  Men 
have  Ideas  of  Space  without  Body,  their  very  Difputes  about 
a  Vacuum  plainly  demonftrate,  as  is  fhewed  in  another  Place. 
As, 

§.  4.  Solidity  is  hereby  alfo  differenced  from 
From  Hard-  Hardnefs,  in  that  Solidity  confifts  in  Repletion, 
Kefs'  an  utter  Exclufion  of  other  Bodies   out  of  the 

Space  it  poflefTes ;  but  Hardnefs,  in  a  firm  Cohe- 
fion  of  thePartsof  Matter,  making  upMaffes  of  a  fenfible  Bulk, 
fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafily  change  its  Figure.  And  in- 
deed Hard  and  Soft  are  Names  that  we  give  to  Things,  only 
in  relation  to  the  Conftitutions  of  our  own  Bodies;  tfcat  being 
generally  call'd  hard  by  us,  which  will  put  us  to  Pain,  fooner 
than  change  Figure  by  the  Preffure  of  any  Part  of  our  Bodies ; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  foft,  which  changes  the  Situation  of 
its  Parts  upon  an  eafy  and  unpainful  Touch. 

But  this  Difficulty  of  changing  the  Situation  of  the  fenfible 
Parts amongfi  themfeives,  or  of  the  Figure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  Solidity  to  the  hardefl  Body  in  the  World,  than  to  the 
fofteft ;  nor  is  an  Adamant  one  jot  more  folid  than  Water.  For 
though  the  two  fiat  Sides  or  two  Pieces  of  Marble,  will  more 
approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but 
Air3  than  if  there  be  a  Diamond  between  them  :  Yet 

it 
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it  is  not,  that  the  Parts  of  the  Diamond  are  more  folic!  than 
thofe  of  Water,  or  refill  more  ;  but  becaufe  the  Parts  of  Wa- 
ter, being  more  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  they  will  by 
a  fide  Motion  be  more  eafily  removed,  and  give  way  to  the 
Approach  of  the  two  Pieces  of  Marble  :  But  if  they  could  be 
kept  from  making  Place  by  that  fide  Motion,  they  would  eter- 
nally hinder  the  Approach  of  thefe  two  Pieces  of  Marble,  as 
much  as  the  Diamond  ;  and  'twould  be  as  impoflible  by  any 
Force,  to  furmount  their  Refiftance,  as  to  furmount  the  Re- 
ft itance  of  the  Parts  of  a  Diamond.  The  fofteft  Body  in  the 
World  will  as  invincibly  refift  the  coming  together  of  any  two 
other  Bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  Way,  but  remain  be- 
tween them,  as  the  hardeft  that  can  be  found  or  imagin'd.  He 
that  fhall  fill  a  yielding  foft  Body  well  with  Air  or  Water,  will 
quickly  find  its  Refinance  :  And  he  that  thinks,  that  nothing 
but  Bodies,  that  are  hard,  can  keep  his  Hands  from  approach- 
ing one  another,  may  be  pleafed  to  make  a  Trial  with  the  Air 
inclofed  in  a  Foot-Ball.  The  Experiment  I  have  been  told 
was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  Globe  of  Gold  fill'd  with 
Water,  and  exactly  clofed,  farther  fhews  the  Solidity  of  fo  foft 
a  Body  as  Water  :  For  the  Golden  Globe  thus  filled,  being  put 
into  a  Prefs,  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  Force  of 
Skrews,  the  Water  made  it  felf  Way  through  the  Pores  of  that 
very  clofe  Metal,  and  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  Approach 
of  its  Particles  within,  got  to  the  outfide,  where  it  rofe  like  a 
Dew,  and  fo  fell  in  Drops,  before  the  Sides  of  the  Globe  could 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  Compreflion  of  the  Engine  that 
fqucezed  it. 

§.  5.  By  this  Idea  of  Solidity,  is  the  Extenfion 
of  Body  diftinguifhed  from  theExtenfion  of  Space.  OnSolidlty  de- 
The  Extenfion  of  Body  being  nothing,  but  the  pends  Impu/fe, 
Cohclion  or  Continuity  of  folid,feparable,  move-  Refijlajtce  and 
able  Parts ;  and  the  Extenfion  of  Space,  the  Con-  ^otrufion. 
tinuity  of  unfolid,  infeparable,  and  immoveable 
Part?.  UpQ?i  the  Solidity  of  Bodies  alfo  depends  their  mutual 
Impulf:,  Rejiy'lance,  and  Protrujion.  Of  pure  Space  then, 
and  Solidity,  there  are  feveral  (amongft  which  I  confefs  my 
felf  one)  wno  perfuade  themfelves,  they  have  clear  and  diftincl 
;  and  that  they  can  think  on  Space,  without  any  thing  in 
it  that  refills,  or  is  protruded  by  Body.  This  is  the  Idea  vi 
pure  Space,  which  they  think  they  have  as  clear  as  any  Idea 
they  can  have  of  the  Extenfion  of  Body  ;  the  Idea  of  the  Di- 
llance,  between  the  opposite  Parts  of  a  con.ave  Superficies,  bc- 
[uaHy  hs  clear  without,  as  with  the  Idea  of  any  folid  Parts 

betwcui , 
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between  ;  and  on  the  other  Side,  they  perfuade  them  (elves,  That 
they  have,  diftinc~t,  from  that  of  pure  Space,  the  Idea  of  fomc- 
thing  that  fills  Space,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  Impulfe  of 
other  Bodies,  or  refift  their  Motion.  If  there  be  others,  that 
have  not  thefe  two  Ideas  diftincf,  but  confound  them,  and  make 
but  one  of  them,  I  know  not,  how  Men,  who  have  the  fame 
Idea  under  different  Names,  or  different  Ideas  under  the  fame 
Name,  can,  in  that  C.ife,  talk  with  one  another,  any  more  than 
a  Man,  who,  not  being  Blind  or  Deaf,  has  diftincl  Ideas  of  the 
Colour  of  Scarlet,  and  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet,  could  dif- 
courfe  concerning  Scarlet- Colour  with  the  Blind  Man,  I  men- 
tion in  another  Place,  who  fancied  that  the  Idea  of  Scarlet  was 
like  the  Sound  of  a  Trumpet. 

§.  6.  If  any  one  asks  me,  What  this  Solidity  is. 
What  it  is.  I  fend  him  to  his  Senfes  to  inform  him  :  Let  him 
put  a  Flint,  or  a  Foot-Ball  between  his  Hands; 
and  then  endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he 
thinks  this  not  a  fufEcient  Explication  of  Solidity,  what  it  is, 
and  wherein  it  confifts ;  I  promife  to  tell  him,  what  it  is,  and 
wherein  it  confifts,  when  he  tells  me,  what  Thinking  is,  or 
wherein  it  confifts ;  or  explains  to  me  what  Extenfion  or  Mo- 
tion is,  which  perhaps,  feems  much  eafier.  The  fimple  Ideas 
we  have  are  fuch,  as  Experience  teaches  them  us  ;  but  if  be- 
yond that,  we  endeavour,  by  Words,  to  make  them  clearer  in 
the  Mind,  we  mail  fucceed  no  better,  than  if  we  went  about 
to  clear  up  the  Darknefs  of  a  Blind  Man's  Mind  by  talking  ; 
and  to  difcourfe  into  him  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Colours.  The 
Reafon  of  this  I  fhall  mew  in  another  Place. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Senfes. 

TH  E  Ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  Senfe,  are  of  Space 
or  Extenfion,  Figure,  Reji,  and  Motion :  For  thefe 
make  perceivable  IrnprefHons  both  on  the  Eyes  and 
Touch  ;  and  we  can  receive  and  convey  into  our  Minds  the 
Ideas  of  our  Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Reft  of  Bodies, 
both  by  Seeing  and  Feeling.  But  having  Occafion  to  fpeak 
more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  Place,  I  here  only  enume- 
tate  them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  RefleBion. 

§•  i-npHE  Mind  receivingthe  Idea,  men-     Jfg  ^  Q 
■        tioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,     rations  of  the 
-A-      from  without,when  it  turns  its  View     Mind  about  its 
inward  upon  it  felf,and  obferves  its  own  Actions     other  Ideas, 
about  thofe  Ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other 
Ideas,  which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  Objects  of  its  Contempla- 
tion, as  any  of  thofe  it  received  from  foreign  Things. 

§.  2.  The  two  great  and  principal  Actions  of 
the  Mind,  which  are  moft  frequently  confidered,      ^    *.  °f 
and  which  are  fo  frequent,   that  every  one  that         rf\f°n,f 
pleafes,    may  take  notice  of  'em  in  himfelf,  are     wunn^  ws 
thefe  two:  have  fr\m 

Perception,  or  Thinking  ;  and  Reficclion. 

Volition,  or  Willing. 
The  Power  of  Thinking  is  called  the  Under/landing,  and  the 
Power  of  Volition  is  called  the  Will,  and  thefe  two  Powers  or 
Abilities  in  the  Mind  are  denominated  Faculties.  Of  fome  of 
the  Modes  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  of  Reflection,  fuch  as  are 
Remembrance,  Discerning,  Reafoning,  fudging,  Knowledge, 
Faith,  &c.    I  mail  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Senfation  and  RefleBion. 

§.  i.'*!    ^Here  be  other  fimple  Ideas,   which 

convey  themfelves  into  the  Mind,     PJ'ff™  and 
JL      by  all  the  Ways  of  Senfation  and     Pain' 
Reflection,  viz. 

Pleafure,  or  Delight,  and  its  Oppofite 

Pain,  or  Uneajinefs. 

Power. 

Exiftence. 

Unity. 

§.  2.  Delight, 
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§.  2.  Delight,  or  Uneafinefs,  one  or  other  of  them  join  them- 
felves  to  almoft  all  our  Ideas,  both  of  Senfation  and  Reflection; 
And  there  is  fcarce  any  Affection  of  our  Senfes  from  without, 
and  retired  Thought  of  our  Mind  within,  which  is  not  able  to 
produce  in  us  Pleafure  or  Pain.  By  Pleafure  and  Pain,  I 
would  be  undedrood  to  fignify  whatfoever  delights  or  molefts 
us  ;  whether  itarifes  from  the  Thoughts  of  our  Minds,  or  any 
thing  operating  on  our  Bodies.  For  whether  we  call  it  Satis- 
faction, Delight,  Pleafure,  Happinefs,  b"c.  on  the  one  fide; 
or  Uneafinefs,  Trouble,  Pain,  Torment,  Anguifh,  Mifery, 
&c.  on  the  other,  they  are  ftill  but  different  Degrees  of  the 
fame  Thing,  and  belong  to  the  Ideas  of  Pleafure  and  Pain, 
Delight,  or  Uneafinefs ;  which  are  the  Names  I  £hall  moft 
commonly  ufe  for  thofe  two  forts  of  Ideas. 

§.  3.  The  infinite  wife  Author  of  our  Being,  having  given  us 
the  Power  over  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  to  move  or  ke"ep 
them  at  reft,  as  we  think  fit;  and  alfo  by  the  Motion  of  them, 
ro  move  our  felves,  and  our  contiguous  Bodies,  in  which  con- 
iifts  all  the  A&ions  of  our  Body  :  Having  alfo  given  a  Power  to 
our  Minds  in  feveral  Inftances,  to  chufe  amongft  its  Ideas, 
which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  purfue  the  Enquiry  of  this  or 
that  Subject  with  Consideration  and  Attention,  to  excite  us  to 
ihefe  Actions  of  Thinking  and  Motion,  that  we  are  capable 
of,  has  been  pleafed  to  join  to  feveral  Thoughts,  and  feveral 
Senfations,  a  Perception  of  Delight.  If  this  were  wholly  fe- 
parated  from  all  our  outward  Senfations,  and  inward  Thoughts, 
we  fhould  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  one  Thought  or  Action 
to  another ;  Negligence  to  Attention ;  or  Motion  to  Reft. 
And  fo  we  mould  neither  ftir  our  Bodies,  nor  employ  our 
Minds;  but  let  our  Thoughts  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  adrift, 
without  any  Direction  or  Defign  ;  and  fuller  the  Ideas  of  our 
Minds,  like  unregarded  Shadows,  to  make  their  Appearances 
there,  as  ithappen'd,  without  attending  to  them.  In  which 
State,  Man,  however,  furnimed  with  the  Faculties  ofUnder- 
ftanding  and  Will,  would  be  a  very  idle  unactive  Creature, 
and  pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargick  Dream.  It  has 
therefore  pleafed  our  wife  Creator,  to  annex  to  feveral  Objects, 
and  to  the  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  alfo  to  feve- 
ral of  our  Thoughts,  a  concomitant  Pleafure,  and  that  in  fe- 
veral Otje&s,  to  feveral  Degrees,  that  thofe  Faculties  which 
he  had  endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle,  and 
unemploy'd  bv  us. 

§.  4.  Pain  has  the  fame  Efficacy  and  Ufe  to  fet  us  on  work 
that  Pleafure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  Faculties  to 

avoid 
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avoid  that,  as  to  purfue  this :  Only  this  is  worth  our  Confide- 
rution  That  Pain  is  often  produced  by  the  fame  Objecls  and 
Ideas,  that  produce  Pleafure  in  us.  This  their  near  Conjun- 
ction, which  makes  us  often  feel  Pain  in  the  Senfations  where 
we  expected  Pleafure,  gives  us  new  Occafion  of  admiring  the 
Wifdom.and  Goodnefs  of  our  Maker,  who,  defigningthe  Pre- 
fervation of  our  Being,  has  annexed  Pain  to  the  Application  of 
many  Things  to  our  Bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  Harm  that  they 
will  do  ;  and  as  Advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  he  not 
defigning  our  Prefervation  barely,  but  the  Prefervation  of  every 
Part  and  Organ  in  its  Perfection,  hath,  in  many  Cafes,  annex- 
ed Pain  to  thofe  very  Ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus  Heat, 
that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  Degree,  by  a  little  greater 
Increafe  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary  Torment ;  and  the  moft  plea- 
fant  of  all  fenfible  Objects,  Light  it  felf,  if  there  be  too  much 
of  ir,  it  increafed  beyond  a  due  Proportion  to  our  Eyes,  caufes 
a  very  painful  Senfation  :  Which  is  wifely  and  favourably  fo 
ordered  by  Nature,  that  when  any  Object  does,  by  the  Vehe- 
mencyof  its  Operation,  diforder  the  Inftruments  of  Senfation, 
whole  Structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and  delicate,  we 
might  by  the  Pain  be  warned  to  withdraw,  before  tlje  Organ 
be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  fo  be  unfitted  for  its  proper 
Functions  for  the  future.  The  Coniideration  of  thofe  Objects 
that  produce  it,  may  well  perfuade  us,  that  this  is  the  End  or 
Ufe  of  pain.  For  though  great  Light  be  infufferable  to  our 
Eyes,  yet  the  higheft  Degree  of  Darknefs  does  not  at  all  dif- 
eafe  them  :  Becaufe  the  caufing  no  diforderly  Motion  in  it, 
leaves  that  curious  Organ  unharm'd,  in  its  natural  State.  But 
yet  Excefs  of  Cold,  as  well  as  Heat,  pains  us  ;  becaufe  it  is 
equally  deftrudtive  to  that  Temper,  which  is  neceffary  to  the 
Prefervation  of  Life,  and  the  Exercife  of  the  feveral  Functions 
of  tiie  Body,  and  which  confiits  in  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Warmth;  or,  ifyoupleare,  a  Motion  of  the  infenlible  Parts 
of  our  Bodies,  confin'd  within  certain  Bounds. 

§.  5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  Rea.on  zvhy  God 
hath  fcattered  up  and  down  feveral  Degrees  of  P  leaf  <re  and  Pain 
in  all  the  Things  that  environ  and  affect  us;  and  blended  them 
together,  in  almoit  all  that  our  Thoughts  and  Senfes  have  to 
do  with  ;  that  we  finding  Imperfection,  Difatisfaction,  and 
want  of  compleat  Happinefs,  in  all  the  Enjoyments  which  the 
Creatures  can  afford  us,  j  led  to  feek  it  in  the  Enjov- 

jnent  of  him,  with  fuhufs  of  Joy,  end  at  whofe 

Right  Hand  are  Pleafures  for  everm 

»  §.  6.  Though. 
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§.  6.  Though  what   I  have  here  faid,    may  not,   perhaps, 
make  the  Ideas  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  clearer  to 
Pleafure  and       us,  than  our  own  Experience  does,  which  is  the 
Pain.  only  Way  that  we  are  capable  of  having  them ; 

yet  the  Confideration  of  the  Reaibn,  why  they 
are  annex'd  to  fo  many  other  Ideas,  ferving  to  give  us  due  Sen- 
timents of  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Sovereign  Dif- 
pofer  of  all  Things,  may  not  be  unfuitable  to  the  main  End  of 
thefe  Enquiries  :  The  Knowledge  and  Veneration  of  Him,  be- 
ing the  chief  End  of  all  our  Thoughts,  and  the  proper  Bufinefs 
of  all  Underftandings. 

§.  7.  ExiJiencezn&Unity,  are  two  other  Ideas, 
'Exiftence  and  that  are  fuggefted  to  the  Undemanding,  by  every 
Unity.  Object  without,  and  every  Idea  within.    When 

Ideas  are  in  our  Minds, we  confider  them  as  being 
actually  there,  as  well  as  we  confider  Things  to  be  actually  with- 
out us  ;  which  is,  that  they  Exift,  or  have  Exijlence:  And  what- 
ever we  can  confider  as  one  Thing,  whether  a  real  Being,  or 
Idea t  fuggeils  to  the  Understanding  the  Idea  of  Unity. 

§.  8.  Power  alfo  is  another  of  thofe   fimple 
Power.  Ideas  which  we  receive  from  Senfation  and  Re- 

fleclicn.  For  obferving  in  our  feives,  that  we 
cm,  at  pleafure,  move  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies  which  were 
at  Reft  ;  the  Effects  alfo,  that  natural  Bodies  are  able  to  pro- 
duce in  one  another,  occurring  every  Moment  to  our  Senfes, 
we  both  thefe  Ways  get  the  Idea  of  Power. 

§.  9.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  Idea, 
SucceJJton.  which  though  fuggefted  by  our  Senfes,  yet  is 
more  conftantly  offered  us,  by  what  paffes  in 
our  own  Minds ;  and  that  is  the  Idea  of  SucceJJion.  For  if  we 
look  immediately  into  our  feives,  and  reflect:  on  what  is  obfer- 
vable  there,  wefhallfind  our  Ideas  always,  whilft  we  are  awake, 
or  have  any  Thought,  palling  in  Train,  one  going,  and  ano- 
ther coming,  without  Inter  million. 

§.  1  o.  Thefe,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at  lead 
Simple  Ideas  (as  I  think)  the  molt  confiderable  of  thokfnnple 
the  Materials  /Jeas  which  the  Mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is 
of  all  our  niat|e  au  fo  otjler  Knowledge  ;    all  which  it  re- 

Knowledge.  ceives  only  by  the  two  fore-mentioned  Ways  of 
Senfation  and  Reflection. 
Nor  let  any  one  think  thefe  too  narrow  Bounds  for  the  capa- 
cious Mind  of"  Man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  far- 
ther than  the  Siars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  the  Limits  of  the 
World  ;  that  extends  its  Thoughts  often,  even  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  Expansion  of  Matter,  and  makes  Excurfions  into  that  in- 

compre- 
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comprehenfible  Inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  defire  any  one  to 
aflign  any  fimple  Idea,  which  is  not  received  from  one  of  thofe 
Inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  complex  Idea  not  made  out  of 
thofe  fimple  Ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fo  ftrangc,  to  think  thefe  few 
fimple  Ideas  fufficient  to  employ  the  quickeft  Thought,  or 
largeft  Capacities  ;  and  to  furnifh  the  Materials  of  all  that  vari- 
ous Knowledge,  and  more  various  Fancies  and  Opinions  of  all 
Mankind,  if  we  confider  how  many  Words  may  be  made  out 
of  the  various  Compofition  of  Twenty  four  Letters;  or  if  go- 
ing one  Step  farther,  we  will  but  reflect  on  the  Variety  of  Com- 
binations may  be  made  with  barely  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  Ideas,  viz.  Number,  whofe  Stock  is  inexhauftible, 
and  truly  infinite :  And  what  a  large  and  immenfe  Field,  doth 
Extenlion  alone  afford  the  Mathematicians? 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Some  farther  Confederations  concerning  our  fimple 
Ideas. 

§.  i .  y^X  Oncerning  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfa-    Pofitivg  J(fcjiJ 
i  tion  tis to  be  confidered,  1  hat  what-     from  pr-lva. 

^->l  foever  is  fo  conftituted  in  Nature,  as  the  Ca/fes. 
to  be  able,  by  affecting  our  Senles,  to  caufe  any 
Perception  in  the  Mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the  Under- 
ftanding  a  fimple  Idea  ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  Caufe 
of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  our  difcerning 
Faculty,  it  is  by  the  Mind  looked  on  and  confidered  there,  to 
be  a  real  pofitive  Idea  in  the  Underitanding,  as  much  as  any 
other  whatibever  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  Caufe  of  it  be  but  a 
Privation  in  the  Subject. 

§.  2.  Thus  the  Idea  of  Heat  and  Cold,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
White  and  Biack,  Motion  and  Reft,  are  equally  clear  andta- 
fitive  Ideas  in  the  Mind  ;  though  perhaps,  fome  of  the  Caufes 
which  produce  them,  are  barely  Privations  in  thofe  Subjects 
from  whence  our  Senles  derive  thole  Ideas.  Thefe  the  Unuer- 
ftanding,  in  its  View  of  them,  coniiders  all  as  diiiinct  pofitive 
Ideas,  without  talcing  notice  of  the  Caufes  that  produce  them ; 
which  is  an  Enquiry  not  belonging  to  the  Idea,  as  it  is  in  the 
Underitanding ;  but  tc  the  Nature  of  the  Things  exifting  with- 
i  out 
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out  us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  Things,  and  carefully  to 
be  diftinguifhed  ;  it  being  one  Thing  to  perceive  and  know  the 
Idea  of  White  or  Black,  and  quite  another  to  examine  what 
kind  of  Particles  they  muft  be,  and  how  ranged  in  the  Super- 
ficies, to  make  any  Object,  appear  White  or  Black. 
,  §.  3.  A  Painter  or  Dyer,  who  never  enquired  into  their 
Caufes,  hath  the  Ideas  of  White  and  Black,  and  other  Colours, 
as  clearly,  perfectly,  and  diftinctly  in  his  Underftanding,  and 
perhaps  more  diftincTdy  than  the  Philofopher  who  hath  bufied. 
himfelf  in  confidering  their  Natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how 
far  either  of  them  is  in  its  Caufe  pofitive  or  privative  ;  and  the 
Idea  of  Black  is  no  lefs  pofitive  in  his  Pvlind  than  that  of  White, 
however  the  Caufe  of  that  Colour  in  the  external  Object,  may 
be  only  a  Privation. 

§.  4.  If  it  were  the  Defign  of  my  prefent  Undertaking  to 
enquire  into  the  natural  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Perception,  .1 
fhould  offer  this  as  a  Reafon  why  a  privative  Caufe  mighty  in 
fome  Cafes  at  leaf!,  produce  a  pofitive  Idea,  viz.  That  all 
Senfation  being  produced  in  us,  only  by  different  Degrees  and 
Modes  of  Motion  in  our  animal  Spirits,  varioufly  agitated 
by  external  Objects,  the  Abatement  of  my  former  Motion 
muft  as  necefTarily  produce  a  new  Senfation,  as  the  Variation 
or  Increafe  of  it ;  and  fo  introduce  a  new  Idea,  which  de- 
pends only  on  a  different  Motion  of  the  animal  Spirits  in  that 
Organ. 

§.  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo,  or  no,  I  will  not  here  deter- 
mine, but  appeal  to  every  one's  own  Experience,  whether  the 
Shadow  of  a  Man,  though  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  the  Ab- 
fence  of  Light  (and  the  more  the  Abfence  of  Light  is,  the 
more  difcernible  is  the  Shadow)  does  not,  when  a  Man  looks 
on  it,  caufe  as  clear  and  pofitive  an  Idea  in  the  Mind,  as  a  Man 
himfelf,  though  covered  over  with  clear  Sun-fhine?  And  the 
Picture  of  a  Shadow  is  a  pofitive  Thing.  Indeed,  we  have 
negative  Names,  which  ftand  not  directly  for  pofitive  Ideas, 
but  for  their  Abfence,  fuch  as  Infpid,  Silence,  Nihil,  &c. 
which  Words  denote  pofitive  Ideas  ;  v.  g.  Tafle,  Sound,  Being, 
with  a  Signification  of  their  Abfence. 

§.  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  fee 
Pofitive  Ideas  Darknefs.  For  fuppofing  a  Hole  perfectly  Dark, 
from  priva-  from  wj-,ence  no  .Light  is  reflected,  'tis  certain 
live  Laujes.        ong  ^^  ^  ^  p-gure  Qf  jtj  or  jt  mZy  f,e  pajnt_ 

ed  •  or  whether  the  Ink  I  write  with,  makes  any  other  Idea, 
is  a  Queftion.  The  privative  Caufes  I  have  here  affigned  or 
pofitive  Ideas,    are  according  to  the  common  Opinion  ;  but  in 

truth 
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Truth  it  will  be  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any 
Ideas  from  a  privative  Caufe,  'till  it  be  determined,  Whether 
Rejl  be  any  more  a  Privation  than  Motion. 

§.  7.  To  discover  the  Nature  of  our  Ideas  the  jdeas  ^  t^ 
better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly,  it  Mind,  9uati- 
will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifh  them,  as  they  ties  in'JSodies. 
arc  Ideas  or  Perceptions  in  our  Minds ;  and  as 
they  are  Modifications  of  Matters  in  the  Bodies  that  caufe  fuch 
Perceptions  in  us ;  that  fo  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually 
is  done)  that  they  are  exactly  the  Images  and  Refemblances 
of  fomething  inherent  in  the  Subject;  moll  of  thofe  of  Senfa- 
tion  being  in  the  Mind  no  more  the  Likenefs  of  fomething 
exilling  without  u%  than  the  Names,  that  Hand  for  them,  are 
the  Likenefs  of  our  Ideas,  which  yet,  upon  Hearing,  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  us. 

§.  0.  Whatfoever  the  Mind  perceives  in  it  felf,  or  is  the  im- 
mediate Object  of  Perception,  Thought,  or  Underflanding, 
that  I  call  Idea ;  and  the  Power  to  produce  any  Idea  in  our 
Mind,  I  call  Quality  of  the  Subject  wherein  that  Power  is.  Thus 
a  Snow-ball  having  the  Power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of 
White,  Cold,  and  Round,  the  Powers  to  produce  thofe  Ideas  in 
us,  as  they  are  in  the  Snow-ball,  I  call  Qualities ;  and  as  they 
are  Senfations  or  Perceptions  in  our  Underflandings,  I  call  them 
Ideas  ;  which  Ideas,  if  I  fpeak  of  them  fometimes,  as  in  the 
Things  themfelves,  I  would  be  underltood  to  mean  thofe  Qua- 
lities in  the  Obje&s  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§.  9.  Qualities  thus  considered  in  Bodies,  are,  Primary 
/Vr/z'jfuch  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the  Body,  Shialities. 
in  what  Eftate  foever  it  be ;  fuch  as  in  all  the  Al- 
terations and  Changes  it  fufters,  all  the  Force  can  be  ufed  upon 
it,  it  conftantly  keeps;  and  fuch  as  Senfe  conftantly  finds  in  eve- 
ry Particle  of  Matter,  which  has  Bulk  enough  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  Mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  Particle  of  Matter, 
though  lefs  than  to  make  it  felf  fingly  be  perceived  by  our 
Senfes  :  v.  g.  Take  a  Grain  of  Wheat,  divide  it  into  two  Parts, 
each  Part  has  (till  Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,  and  Mobility  ;  di- 
vide it  again,  and  it  retains  ftill  the  lame  Qualities  ;  and  fo  di- 
vide it  on,  till  the  Parts  become  infenfible,  they  mull  retain  itill 
each  of  them  all  thofe  Qualities.  For  Divifion  (which  is  all 
that  a  Mill,  or  Peille,  or  any  other  Body  does  upon  another, 
in  reducing  it  to  infenfible  Parts)  can  never  take  away  either 
Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,  or  Mobility  from  any  Body,  but 
only  makes  two  or  more  diftinct  feparate  Maftes  of  Matter,  of 
that  which  was  but  0112  before  ;  all  which  diilincl  Mafi'es,  rec- 
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kon'd  as  fomany  diftincr.  Bodies,  after  Divifion  make  a  certain 
Number.  Thefe  I  call  original  or  primary  Qualities  of  Body, 
which  I  think  we  may  obferve  to  produce  fimple/<&tfnnus,  viz. 
Solidity,  Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  or  Reft,  and  Number. 

§.  10.  idly,  Such  Qualities,  which  in  truth  are  nothing  in 
the  Objects  themfelves,  but  Powers  to  produce  various  Senfa- 
tions  in  us  by  their  primary  Qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  Bulk,  Fi- 
gure, Texture,  and  Motion  of  their  infenfible  Parts,  as  Co- 
lours, Sounds,  Taftes,  C5V.  Thefe  I  call  fecondary  Qualities. 
To  thefe  might  be  added  a  third  Sort,  which  are  allowed  to  be 
barely  Powers,  though  they  are  as  much  real  Qualities  in  the 
Subject,  as  thofe  which  I,  to  comply  with  the  common  Way  of 
Speaking,  call  Qualities,  but  for  Diftinclion,  fecondary  Quali- 
ties. For  the  Power  in  Fire  to  produce  a  new  Colour,  or  Con- 
fiftency  in  Wax  or  Clay  by  its  primary  Qualities,  is  as  much  a 
Quality  in  Fire,  as  the  Power  it  has  to  produce  in  me  a  new 
Idea  orSenfation  of  Warmth  or  Burning,  which  I  felt  not  be- 
fore, by  the  fame  primary  Qualities,  &c.  the  Bulk,  Texture 
and  Motion  of  its  infenfible  Parts. 

§.  1 1 .  The  next  Thing  to  be  confider'd  is^ 
Hozo pnr.cry       ^oyN  j$0(i\es  produce  Ideas  in  us,  and  that  is  ma- 

%7tbeVro'  nifeftly  by.  ImPulh  the  only  w*y  which  we 

j]      '  can  conceive  Bodies  operate  in. 

§.  12.  If  then  external  Objects  be  not  united 
to  our  Minds,  when  they  produce  Ideas  in  it;  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive thefe  original  Qiialiiies  in  fuch  of  them  as  fingly  fall  un- 
der our  Senfes,  'tis  evident,  that  fome  Motion  muft  be  thence 
continued  by  our  Nerves,  or  animal  Spirits,  by  fome  Parts  of 
our  Bodies,  to  the  Brain,  or  the  Seat  of  Senfation,  there  to 
produce  in  our  Minds  the  particular  Ideas  we  have  of  them. 
And  fince  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  Number,  and  Motion  of 
Bodies  of  an  obfervable  Bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  diftance 
by  the  Sight  ;  'tis  evident,  fome  fingly  imperceptible  Bodies 
muft  come  from  them  to  the  Eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the 
Brain  fome  Motion,  which  produces  thefe  Ideas  which  we  have 
of  them  in  us. 

§.13.  After  the  fame  Manner  that  the  Ideas  of 
How  Sccon-  thefe  original  Qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we 
dary.  may  conceive,  that  the  Ideas  of  fecondary  Qualities 

zreaKo  produced,  viz.  by  the  Operation  of  infenfible 
Particles  on  our  Senfes.  For  it  being  manifeft  that  there  are  Bo- 
dies, aiidgood  ftore  of  Bodies,  each  whereof  are  fo  fmall,  that 
we  cannot  by  any  of  our  Senfes,  difcover  either  their  Bulk, 
Figure,  'or  Motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  Particles  of  die  Air  and 
1  Water  j 
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Water ;  and  other  extremely  fmaller  than  thofe,  perhaps,  as 
much  fmaller  than  the  Particles  of  Air  or  Water,  as  the  Parti- 
cles of  Air  or  Water  are  fmaller  than  Peafe,  or  Hail-ftones : 
Let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent,  that  the  different  Motions  and  Fi- 
gures, Bulk  and  Number  of  fuch  Particles,  affecting  the  feve- 
ral  Organs  of  our  Senfes,  produce  in  us  thofe  different  Senfa- 
tions,  which  we  have  from  the  Colours  and  Smells  of  Bodies, 
v.g.  that  a  Violet,  by  the  Impulfe-of  fuch  infenfible  Particles 
of  Matter  of  peculiar  Figures,  and  Bulks,  and  in  different  De- 
grees and  Modifications  of  their  Motions,  caufes  the  Ideas  of 
the  Blue  Colour,  and  fweet  Scent  of  that  Flower,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  our  Minds.  It  being  no  more  impoflible  to  conceive, 
that  God  fhould  annex  fuch  Idea  to  fuch  Motions,  with  which 
they  have  no  Similitude,  than  that  he  fhould  annex  the  Idea  of 
Pain  to  the  Motion  of  a  Piece  of  Steel  dividing  our  Flefh,  with 
which  that  Idea  hath  no  Refemblance. 

§.  1 4.  What  I  have  faid  concerning  Colours  and  Smells,  may 
be  underftood  alio  of  Tajles,  and  Sounds,  and  other  the  like  fen- 
Jible  Qualities ;  which,  whatever  Reality  we  by  Miffake  attri- 
bute to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  Objects  themfelves, 
but  Powers  to  produce  various  Senlations  in  us,  and  depend  on 
thofe  primary  Qualities,  viz.  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and 
Motion  of  Parts ;  as  I  have  faid. 

§.15.  From  whence  I  think  it  is  eafy  to  draw 
this  Obfervation,  that  the  Ideas  of  primary  Qua-     ^eas  °f  Po- 
lities of  Bodies,    are  Refemblances  ot  them,  and     j|*7  3gj#- 

their  Patterns  do  really  exift  in  the  Bodies  them-     , , 5,ar     ■>  ?~ 
,,  .         ,       T ,     J         ,       ,  .  ,     .    r    r       blances ;  ofje- 

lelves  ;  but  the  Ideas,  produced  in  us  by  thciefe-  condary  not. 
tondary  Qualities,  have  no  Refemblance  of  them 
at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  Ideas  cxifting  in  the  Bodies 
themfelves.  They  are  in  the  Bodies,  we  denominate  from 
them,  only  a  Power  to  produce  thofe  Senfations  in  us:  And 
what  is  Sweet,  Blue,  or  Warm  in  Idea,  is  but  the  certain  Bulk, 
Figure,  and  Motion  of  the  inienfiblc  Parts  in  the  Bodies  them- 
felves, which  we  call  10. 

§.  16.  Flame  is  denominated  Hot  and  Light  \  Snow,  White 
and  Cold ;  and  Iilanna,  JVhite  and  Sweet,  from  the  Ideas  they 
produce  in  us  :  Which  Qualities  are  commonly  thougnt  to  be 
the  fame  m  thofe  Bodies  that  thofe  Ideas  are  in  us,  the  one 
the  perfecf  Refemjlance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  Mirror; 
and  it  would  by  molt  Men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one 
mould  fay  otherwife.  And  yet  he,  that  will  confider,  that  the 
fame  Fire,  that  in  one  Difrance  produces  in  us  the  Senfation  of 
Il^armth,    does  at  a   nearer  Approach  produce  in  us  the  far 
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different  Senfation  of  Pain,  ought  to  bethink  himfelf,  what 
Reafon  he  has  to  fay,  That  his  Idea  of  Warmth,  which  was 
produced  in  him  by  the  Fire,  is  actually  in  the  Fire  ;  and  his 
Idea  of  Pain,  which  the  fame  Fire  produced  in  him  the  fame 
Way,  is  not  in  the  Fire.  Why  is  Whitenefs  and  Coldnefs  in 
Snow,  and  Pain  not,  when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other 
Idea  in  us  ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by  the  Bulk,  Figure, 
Number,  and  Motion  of  its  folid  Parts? 

§.17.  The  particular  Bulk,  Number,  Figure,  and  Motion  of 
the  Parts  of  Fire,  or  Snow,  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one's 
Senfes  perceive  them  or  no  j  and  therefore  they  may  be  called 
real  Qiialities,  becaufe  they  really  exift  in  thofe  Bodies.  But 
Light,  Heat,  Whitenefs,  or  Coldnefs,  are  no  more  really  in  them, 
than  Sicknefs  or  Pain  is  in  Manna.  Take  away  the  Senfation  of 
them;  let  not  the  Eyes  iee  Light,  or  Colours,  nor  the  Ears  hear 
Sounds ;  let  the  Palate  not  Tafte,  nor  the  Nofe  Smell,  and  all 
Colours,  Taftes,  Odours,  and  Sounds,  as  they  are  fuch  parti- 
cular Ideas,  vanifh  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced  to  their  Caufes, 
i.  e.  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion  of  Parts. 

§.  18.  A  Piece  of  Manna  of  a  fenfible  Bulk,  is  able  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  Idea  of  a  round  or  fquare  Figure ;  and,  by  be- 
ing removed  from  one  Place  to  another,  the  Idea  of  Motion, 
this  Idea  of  Motion  reprefents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  Manna 
moving  :  A  Circle  or  Square  at  the  fame,  whether  in  Idea 
or  Exillence  ;  in  the  Mind,  or  in  the  Manna :  And  this,  both 
Motion  and  Figure  are  really  in  the  Manna,  whether  we  take 
notice  of  them  or  no  :  This  every  Body  is  ready  to  agree  to. 
Befides,  Manna  by  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Motion 
of  its  Parts,  has  a  Power  to  produce  the  Senfations  of  Sicknefs, 
and  fometimes  of  acute  Pains,  or  Gripmgs  in  us.  That  thefe 
Ideas  of  Sicknefs  and  Pain  are  not  in  the  Manna,  but  Effects 
of  its  Operations  on  us,  and  are  no  where  when  we  feel  them 
not :  Thisalfo  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  Men  are 
hardly  to  be  brought  to  think,  that  Sweetnefs  and  Whitenefs 
are  not  really  in  Manna  ;  which  are  but  the  Effects  of  the 
Operations  of  Manna,  by  the  Motion,  Size,  and  Figure  of  its 
Particles  on  the  Eyes  and  Palate,  as  the  Pain  and  Sicknefs 
caufed  by  Manna,  are  confefiedly  nothing  but  the  Effects  of  its 
Operations  on  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  by  the  Size,  Motion 
and  Figure  of  its  infenfible  Parts ;  (for  by  nothing  elfe  can  a 
Body  operate,  as  has  been  proved  :)  As  if  it  could  not  operate 
on  the  Eyes  and  Palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  Mind 
particular  diftinct  Ideas,  which  in  it  felfit  has  not,  as  well  as 
we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  Guts  and  Stomach,  and  there- 
1  by 
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by  produce  diftinct  Ideas,  which  in  itfelf  it  has  not.  Thefe 
Ideas  being  all  Effects  of  the  Operations  of  Manna,  on  feveral 
Parts  of  our  Bodies,  by  the  Size,  Figure,  Number,  and  Mo- 
tion of  its  Parts,  why  thofe  produced  by  the  Eyes  and  Palate, 
fhould  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the  Manna,  than  thofe 
produced  by  the  Stomach  and  Guts;  or  why  the  Pain  and 
Sicknefs,  Ideas  that  are  the  Effects  of  Manna,  mould  be  thought 
to  be  no  where,  when  they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  Sweetncfs 
and  Whitenefs,  Effects  of  the  fame  Manna  on  other  Parts  of 
the  Body,  by  Ways  equally  as  unknown,  fhould  be  thought  to 
exift  in  the  Manna,  when  they  are  not  feen  nor  tafted,  would 
need  fome  Reafon  to  explain. 

§.19.  Let  us  confider  the  red  and  white  Colours     jjeas  0r  pr-t. 
in  Porphyre:   Hinder  Light  but  from  ftriking  on     mary  Qua/j. 
it,  and  its  Colours  vanifh ,  it  no  longer  produces     ties  are Refem- 
any  fuch  Ideas  in  us:  Upon  the  Return  of  Light,     blames,  of  Je- 
ll produces  thefe  Appearances  on  us  again.   Can     eondary,  not. 
any  one  think  any  real  Alterations  are  made  in 
the  Porphyre,    by  the  Prefence  or  Abfence  of  Light ;  and  that 
thofe  Ideas  of  Whitenefs  and  Rednefs,    are  really  in  Porphyre 
in  the  Light,    when  'tis  plain  it  has  no  Colour  in  the  Dark.     It , 
has  indeed  fuch  a  Configuration  of  Particles,    both  Night  and 
Day,    as  are  apt  by  the  Rays  of  Light  rebounding  from  fome 
Parts  of  that  hard  Stone,    to  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Rednefs, 
and  from  others  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs:  But  Whitenefs  or  Red- 
nefs are  not  in  it  at  any  time ;  but  fuch  a  Texture,  that  hath  the 
Power  to  produce  fuch  a  Senfation  in  us. 

§.  20.  Pound  an  Almond,  and  the  clear  white  Colour  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fwcet  Tajle  into  an  oily  one. 
What  real  Alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  Feftle  make  in  any 
Body,  but  an  Alteration  of  the  Texture  of  it? 

§.21.  Ideas  being  thus  diftinguifhed  and  underftood,  wc 
may  be  able  to  give  an  Account,  how  the  fame  Water,  at 
the  fame  Time,,  may  produce  the  Idea  of  Cold  by  one 
Hand,  and  of  Heat  by  the  other  :  Whereas,  it  is  irnpofTi- 
ble,  that  the  fame  Water,  if  thofe  Ideas  were  really  in  it, 
fhould  at  the  fame  Time  be  both  Hot  and  Cold.  For  if 
we  imagine  JVarmth,  as  it  is  in  our  Hands,  to  be  nqtlmg 
but  a  certain  Sort  and  Degree  of  Motion  in  the  minute  Pa,  - 
tides  of  our  Nerves,  or  animal  Spirits,  we  may  understand 
how  it  is  poffible,  that  the  fame  Water  may  at  the  Guns 
Time  produce  the  Senfation  of  Heat  in  one  Hand,  and  Cold  in 
the  wthcr  ;  which  yet  Figure  never  docs,  tliat  never  produ- 
the  Idea  of  a  Square  by  one  Hand,    which  has  pr  >i 
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Thirdly ■,  The  Power  that  is  in  any  Body,  by  reafon  of  the 
particular  Conftitution  of  its  primary  Qrealiiies,  to  make  fiich 
a  Change  in  the  Z?/v//£,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Motion  of  another 
Body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  Senfes,  differently  from 
what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  Sun  has  a  Power  to  make  Wax 
white,  and  Fire  to  make  Lead  fluid.  Thefe  are  ufually  called 
Powers. 

The  firfr  of  thefe,  as  has  been  faid,  I  think  may  be  pro- 
perly called  real,  original,  or  primary  Qualities,  becaufe  they 
are  in  the  Things  themfelves,  whether  they  are  perceived  or 
no  j  and  upon  their  different  Modifications  it  is,  that  the  fe- 
condary  Qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  Powers  to  aft  differently  upon  other 
Things,  which  Powers  refult  from  the  different  Modifications 
of  thole  primary  Qualities. 

§.24.  But  though  thefe  two  latter  Sorts  of.<$h/a-     The  \ft  are 
lities  are  Potvers  barely,  and  nothing  but  Powers     Refcmblances. 
relating   to   feveral  other  Bodies,    and  refulting     *'}e  z* 
from  the  different  Modifications  of  the  original     faffe'^ 
Qualities;     yet  they  are   generally    otherwife     {,'utareno\ 
thought  of.      For   the  fecond  Sort,    viz.    The     The  "J neither 
Powers  to  produce  feveral  Ideas  in  us  by  our     ar£f  nor  are 
Senfes,    are  looked  upon  as  real  Qualities,  in  the     thought  fo. 
Things  thus  affecting  us  :  But  the/ third  Sort  are 
caWd  and  eftcenid  barely  Powers,  v.  g.    the  Idea  of  Heat  or 
Light,  which  we  receive  by  our  Eye  or  Touch  from  the  Sun,  are 
commonly  thought  real  Qualities,QX\Wm^  in  the  Sun,  and  fo'me- 
thing  more  than  mere  Powers  in  it.   But  when  we  coniider  the 
Sun,  in  reference  to  Wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
upon  the  Whitcnefs  and  Softnefs  produced  in  the  Wax,  not  as 
Qualities  in  the  Sun,    but  Effects  produced   by  Powers  in   it : 
Whereas,    if  rightly  confidercd,    thefe  Qualities  of  Light  and 
Warmth,    which  are  Perceptions  in  me  When  I  am  warmed  or 
cnlightned  by  the  Sun,    are  no  otherwife  in  the  Sun,    than  the 
Changes  made  in  the  Wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are 
in  the  Sun  :  They  are  all  of  them  equally  Powers  in  the  Sun, 
depending  on  its  primary  Qualities  ;    whereby   it  is  able  in  the 
one  Cafe,  fo  to  alter  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  or  Motion  of 
fome  of  the  infenfible  Parts  of  my  Eyes  or  Hands,  as  thereby  to 
produce  in  me  the  Idea  of  Light  or  Pleat ;  and  in  the  other,  it 
is  able  fo  to  alter  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  or  Motion  of  tie 
infenfible  Parts  of  the  Wax,    as  to  make  them  f;t  to  produce  in 
me  the  diftinct  Ideas  of  White  and  Fluid. 

G  +  §.25.  The 
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§.25.  The  Reafon,  Why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for 
real  Qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  hare  Powers,  Teems  to 
be,  becaufe  the  Ideas  we  have  of  diflinct  Colours,  Sounds,  &c. 
containing  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Motion, 
we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  Effects  of  thefe  primary 
Qualities,  which  appear  not  to  our  Senfes,  to  operate  in  their 
Production  ;  and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent  Con- 
gruity,  or  conceivable  Connexion.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are 
fo  forward  to  imagine,  that  thofe  Ideas  are  the  Refemblances 
offomething  really  exifting  in  the  Objects  themfelves :  Since 
Senfation  difcovers  nothing  of  Bulk,  Figure,  or  Motion  of 
Parts  in  their  Production ;  nor  can  Reafon  fliew,  how  Bodies 
by  their  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Motion,  fhould  produce  in  the 
Mind  the  Ideas  of  Blue  or  Yellow,  cirV.  But  in  the  other  Cafe, 
in  the  Operations  of  Bodies,  changing  the  Qualities  one  of 
another,  we  plainly  difcover,  that  the  Quality  produced  hath 
commonly  no  Refemblance  with  any  thing  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  Effect  of  Power. 
For  though  receiving  the  Idea  of  Heat,  or  Light,  from  the  Sun, 
we  are  apt  to  think,  'tis  a  Perception  and  Refemblance  of  fuch 
a  Quality  in  the  Sun  ;  yet  when  we  fee  Wax,  or  a  fair  Face, 
receive  Change  of  Colour  from  the  Sun,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  to  be  the  Reception  or  Refemblance  of  any  thing  in  the  Sun, 
becaufe  we  find  not  thofe  different  Colours  in  the  Sun  it  felf. 
For  our  Senfes  being  able  to  obferve  a  Likenefs,  or  Unlikenefs 
of  fenfible  Qualities  in  two  different  external  Objects,  we  for- 
ward!)' enough  conclude  the  Production  of  any  fenfible  Quali- 
ty in  any  Subject,  to  be  an  Effect  of  bare  Power,  and  not  the 
Communication  of  any  Quality,  which  was  really  in  the  Effi- 
cient, when  we  find  no  fuch  fenfible  Quality  in  the  thing  that 
produced  it.  But  our  Senfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  any 
Unlikenefs  between  the  Idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  Quality 
of  the  Object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  Ideas 
are  Refemblances  of  fomething  in  the  Objects,  and  not  the 
Effects  of  certain  Powers,  placed  in  the  Modification  of  their 
Primary  Qualities,  with  which  Primary  Qualities  the  Ideas  pro- 
duced in  us  have  no  Refemblance. 

§.  26.  To  conclude;  befides  thofe  before- men- 
SccovJary  tioned  Primary  Qualities  in  Bodies,  viz.  Bulk, 

^■fjl*  s  Figure,  Extenlion,  Number,  and  Motion  of  their 
Im^gji  \-ii  *  folid  Parts;  all  the  reft,  whereby  we  take  Notice 
perceivable;  of  Bodies,  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another, 
zd/y, Mediate-  are  nothing  elfe  but  ieveral  Powers  in  them,  de- 
Jy  perceivable,     pending  on  thofe  Primary  Qualities ;  whereby 

they 
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they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our  Bodies, 
to  produce  feveral  different  Ideas  in  us  ;  or  elfe  by  operating 
on  other  Bodies,  fo  to  change  their  Primary  Qualities,  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  producing  Ideas  in  us,  different  from 
what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefe,  I  think,  maybe 
called  Secondary  Qualities,  immediately  perceivable :  the  latter, 
Secondary  Qualities,  mediately  perceivable. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of  Perception. 

§.  i.'*Tm\ErcepUon,  as  it  is  the  firft  Faculty  of    //  is  the  Jirfl 
1^   the  Mind  exercifed  about  our  Ideas ;    fimple  Idea  of 
JL      fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fimpleft  Idea  we     ^efiiclion. 
have  from  Reflection,    and   is  by  fome  called 
Thinking  in  general.    Though  Thinking,   in  the  Propriety  of 
the  Englijh  Tongue,    fignifies  that  Sort  of  Operation   of  the 
Mind  about  its  Ideas,    wherein  the  Mind  is  a&ive  ;  where  it, 
with  fome   Degree   of   voluntary  Attention,     confiders  any 
Thing.     For  in  bare,  naked  Perception,  the  Mind  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  only  paffive ;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid 
perceiving. 

§.  2.  What  Perception  is,  every  one  will  know  Perception  is 
better  by  refle&ingon  what  he  does himfelf, when  only  when  the 
he  fees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  thinks,  than  by  any  Mind  receives 
Difcourfe  of  mine.  Whoever  refleds  on  what  thebnprejjlon. 
paffes  in  his  own  Mind,  cannot  mifs  it :  And  if 
he  does  not  reflect,  all  the  Words  in  the  World  cannot  make 
him  have  any  Notion  of  it. 

§.  3.  This  is  certain,  That  whatever  Alterations  are  made  in 
the  Body,  if  they  reach  not  the  Mind  j  whatever  Impreffions 
are  made  on  the  outward  Parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  Notice  of 
within,  there  is  no  Perception.  Fire  may  burn  our  Bodies,  with 
no  other  Effect,  than  it  does  a  Billet,  unlefs  the  Motion  be  con- 
tinued to  the  Brain,  and  there  theSenfe  of  Heat,  or  Idea  of  Pain, 
be  produced  in  the  Mind,    wherein  confifts  aclttal  Perception. 

§.  4.  How  often  may  a  Man  obferve  in  himfelf,  that  whilft 
his  Mind  is  intently  employ 'd  in  the  Contemplation  of  fome 
Objeds ;    and  curioufly  furveying  fome  Ideas  that  are  there,  it 

takes 
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takes  no  notice  of  Impreflions  of  founding  Bodies,  made  upon 
the  Organ  of  Hearing,  with  the  fame  Alteration,  that  ufes  to  be 
for  the  producing  the  Idea  of  Sound?  A  fufficient  Impulfe  there 
may  be  on  the  Organ  ;  but  it  not  reaching  the  Observation  of 
the  Mind,  there  follows  no  Perception :  And  though  the  Motion, 
that  ufes  to  produce  the  Idea  of  Sound,  be  made  in  the  Ear,  yet 
no  Sound  is  heard.  WantofSenfation,  in  this  Cafe,  is  not  through 
any  Defect  in  the  Organ,  or  that  the  Man's  Ears  are  lefs  affect- 
ed than  at  other  Times,  when  he  does  hear:  But  that  which  ufes 
to  produce  the  Idea,  though  convey'd  in  by  the  ufual  Organ, 
not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  Understanding,  and  fo  imprint- 
ing no  Idea  on  the  Mind,  there  follows  no  Senfation.  So  that 
ivhere-ever  there  is  Senfe,  or  Perception,  there  fame  Idea  is 
adlually  produced,  and  prefent  in  the  Under/} anding. 

§.5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  Children,  by 
Children,  tho"  tfe  Exercife  of  their  Senfes  about  Objects  that 
they  have  affe£  them  in  the  jp^^    receive  fame  feiu  Ideas 

Womb  have  before  tney  are  born,  as  the  unavoidable  Effects 
none  Innate.  cither  of  the  Bodies  that  environ  them,  Or  elfe 
of  thofe  Wants  or  Difeafes  they  fuffer ;  amongft 
which  (if  one  may  conjecture  concerning  Things  not  very  capa- 
ble of  Examination)  I  think  the  Ideas  of  Hunger  and  Warmth 
are  two  ;  which  probably  are  fome  of  the  firft  that  Children 
have,  and  which  they  fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§.  6.  But  though  it  be  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  Children 
receive  fome  Ideas  before  they  come  into  the  World,  yet  thefe 
flmple  Ideas  are  far  from  thofe  Innate  Principles  which  fome 
contend  for,  and  we  above  have  rejected.  Thefe  here  men- 
tioned, being  the  Effects  of  Senfation,  are  only  from  fome  Af- 
fections of  the  Body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  de- 
pend on  fomething  exterior  to  the  Mind  ;  no  otherwife  differ- 
ing in  their  Manner  of  Production  from  other  Ideas  deriv'd 
from  Senfe,  but  only  in  the  Precedency  of  Time  :  Whereas, 
thofe  Innate  Principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of  another  Na- 
ture ;  not  coming  into  the  Mind  by  any  accidental  Alterations 
in,  or  Operations  on  the  Body ;  but,  as  it  were,  original  Cha- 
racters impreffed  upon  it  in  the  very  firft  Moment  of  its  Being 
and  Constitution. 

§.  7.  As  there  are  fome  Ideas  which  we  may 
which  Idzzs       reaibnably  fuppofe  may  be  introduced  into  the 

evident  "°*         Minds  of  Children  in  the  Womb,    fubfervient 

to  the  Neceflities  of  their  Life  and  Being  there; 

fo  after  they  are  born,    thofe  Ideas   are   the  earliejl  imprinted, 

which  happen   to  be   the  fnfible  Qualities  which  firji  occur  to 

themj 
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them  ;  amongft  which,  Light  is  not  the  Icaft  confiderable, 
nor  of  the  weakcft  Efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the  Mind  is, 
to  be  furnifhcd  with  all  inch  Ideas,  as  have  no  Pain  accompany- 
ing them,  may  be  a  little  guefs'd,  by  what  is  obferv  able  in 
Children  new-born,  who  alfo  turn  their  Eyes  to  that  Part 
from  whence  the  Light  comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafc.  But 
the  Ideas  that  are  moft  familiar  at  firft,  being  various,  accord- 
ing tc  the  divers  Circumftances  of  Childrens  firft  Entertain- 
ment in  the  Word,  the  Order,  wherein  the  feveral  Ideas  come 
at  firft  into  the  Mind,  is  very  various,  and  uncertain  alfo ;  nei- 
ther is  it  much  material  to  know  it. 

§.  8.  We  are  farther  to  confider  concerning  Ideas  of  Sen- 
Perception,  that  the  Ideas  we  receive  by  Senfation  fation  often 
are  open  in  grown  People  altered  by  the  'Judgment,  changed  by  the 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  fet  Judgment. 
before  our  Eyes  a  round  Globe,  of  any  uniform 
Colour,  v.  g.  Gold,  Alabafter,  or  Jet,  'tis  certain,  that  the  Idea, 
thereby  imprinted  in  our  Mind,  is  of  a  flat  Circle,  variouflv 
fhadow'd,  with  feveral  Degrees  of  Light  and  Brightnefs  coming 
to  our  Eyes.  But  we  having  by  Ufe  been  accuftomed  to  per- 
ceive, what  kind  of  Appearance  convex  Bodies  are  wont  to 
make  in  us  ;  what  Alterations  are  made  in  the  Reflections  of 
Light,  by  the  difference  of  the  fenlible  Figures  of  Bodies ;  the 
Judgment  prefently,  by  an  habitual  Cuftom,  alters  the  Ap- 
pearances into  their  Caufes :  So  that  from  that,  which  truly  is 
Variety  of  Shadow  or  Colour,  collecting  the  Figure,  it  makes 
it  pafs  for  a  Mark  of  Figure,  and  frames  to  it  felf  the  Percep- 
tion of  a  convex  Figure,  and  an  uniform  Colour  ;  when  the 
Idea  we  receive  from  thence,  is  only  a  Plane  varioufly  colour'd  ; 
as  is  evident  in  Painting.  To  which  purpofe,  I  fliall  here  in- 
fert  a  Problem  of  that  very  Ingenious  and  Studious  Promoter 
of  real  Knowledge,  the  Learned  and  Worthy  Mr.  Molinevr., 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  fend  me  in  a  Letter  fome  Months 
fmce  ;  and  it  is  this  :  Suppofe  a  Man  born  Blind,  and  now 
Adult,  and  taught  by  his  Touch  to  dijlinguijh  between  a  Cube 
and  a  Sphere  of  the  fame  Metal,  and  nighly  of  the  ja?nc  Eigne fs, 
fo  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  t'other,  which  is  the  6V//v, 
which  the  Sphere.  Suppofe  then  the  Cube  and  Sphere  plated  en 
a  Table,  and  the  blind  Man  to  be  made  to  fee :  Quaere,  H  hetiicr 
by  his  Sight,  before  he  touch'' d  them,  he  could  now  dijlifiguijh^  and 
tell,  which  is  the  Globe,  zuhichthe  Cube.  To  which  the  acute  and 
judicious  Propofer  anfwers,  Not.  Fo?~  though  he  has  obtain 'd  the 
Experience  of,  how  a  Globe,  how  a  Cube  affects  his  T  one. 
has  not  yet  attained  the  Experience,  that  what  ajfefts  bit  1 .  i 
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fo  or  fo,  muft  affecl  his  Sight  fo  or  fo:  Or  that  a  protuberant 
Angle  in  the  Cube,  that  prejfed  his  Hand  unequally,  Jhall  ap- 
pear to  his  Eye,  as  it  does  in  the  Cube.  I  agree  with  this  think- 
ing Gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  Friend,  in  his 
Anfwer  to  this  his  Problem  ;  and  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  blind 
Man,  at  firft  Sight,  would  not  be  able  with  Certainty  to  fay, 
which  was  the  Globe,  which  the  Cube,  whilft  he  only  faw 
them  ;  though  he  could  unerringly  name  them  by  his  Touch, 
and  certainly  diftinguifh  them  by  the  Difference  of  their  Fi- 
gures felt.  This  I  have  fet  down,  and  leave  with  my  Reader, 
as  an  Occafion  for  him  to  confider,  how  much  he  may  be  be- 
holden to  Experience,  Improvement,  and  acquired  Notions, 
where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  leaft  Ufe  of,  or  Help  from  them : 
And  the  rather,  becaufe  this  obferving  Gentleman  farther  adds, 
that  having,  upon  the  Occafion  of  my  Book,  propofed  this  to  divers 
very  ingenious  Men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  firft 
gave  the  Anfwer  to  it,  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing 
his  Reafons  they  were  convinced. 

§.  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  Ideas,  but 
thofe  received  by  Sight :  Becaufe  Sight,  the  moft  comprehenfive 
of  all  our  Senfes,  conveying  to  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Light 
and  Colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  Senfe  ;  and  alfo 
the  far  different  Ideas  of  Space,  Figure,  or  Motion,  the,feve- 
ral  Varieties  whereof  change  the  Appearances  of  its  proper 
Object,  viz.  Light  and  Colours,  we  bring  our  felves  by  Ufe, 
to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  Cafes,  by  a 
fettled  Habit,  in  Things  whereof  we  have  frequent  Experience, 
is  performed  fo  conftantly,  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for 
the  Perception  of  our  Senfation,  which  is  an  Idea  formed  by 
our  Judgment;  fo  that  one,  viz.  that  of  Senfation,  ferves  only 
to  excite  the  other,  and  is  icarce  taken  notice  of  it  felfj  as  a 
Man  who  reads  or  hears  with  Attention  and  Underftanding, 
takes  little  notice  of  the  Characters  or  Sounds,  but  of  the  Ideas, 
that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

§.  1  o.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little 
Notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  Aclions  of  the  Mind 
are  performed  :  For  as  it  felf  is  thought  to  take  Up  no  Space,  to 
have  no  Extenfion ;  fo  its  Actions  feem  to  require  no  Time,  but 
many  of  them  kem  to  be  crouded  into  an  Inftant.  I  fpeak  this 
in  comparifon  to  the  Actions  of  the  Body.  Any  one  may  eafily 
obferve  this  in  his  own  Thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  Inftant,  do  our  Minds, 
with  one  Glance,  fee  all  the  Parts  of  a  Demonftration,  which 
may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  Time  it 
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will  require  to  put  it  into  Words,  and  Step  by  Step  fhew  it  ano- 
ther? Secondly,  We  fhall  not  be  fo  much  furpnzed,  that  this  is 
done  in  us  with  fo  little  "Notice,  it"  we  conlider,  how  the  Facili- 
ty which  we  get  of  doing  Things,  by  a  Cuftom  of  doing,  makes 
them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  Notice.  Habits,  efpecially 
fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come,  at  laft,  to  produce  Aclions 
in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  Obfervations.  How  frequently  do 
we,  in  a  Day,  cover  our  Eyes  with  our  Eye-lids,  without  per- 
ceiving that  we  are  at  all  in  the  Dark  ?  Men,  that  by  Cuftom 
have  got  the  Ufe  of  a  By-word,  do  almoit  in  every  Sentence 
pronounce  Sounds,  which  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they 
themfelves  neither  hear  nor  obferve.  And  therefore,  'tis  not 
fo  ftrange,  that  our  Mind  fhould  often  change  the  Idea  of  its 
Senfation  into  that  of  its  Judgment,  and  make  one  ferveonly  to 
excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  Notice  of  it. 

§.  1 1 .  This  Faculty  of  Perception,  feems  to  me     Perception 
to  be  that,  which  puts  the  Dijtintlion  betivixt  the     puts  the  Df- 
animal  Kingdom,and  the  inferior  Parts  of  Nature,    fcrence  be- 
For  however  Vegetables  have,   many  of  them,     twem  Aui- 
fome  Degrees  of  Motion,  and  upon  the  different     ™a .    an£  **~ 
Application  of  other  Bodies  to  them,    do  very    ■'eri0r  Bein'is- 
briskly  alter  their  Figure  and  Motion,  and  fo  have  obtained  the 
Name  of  Senfitive  Plants,  from  a  Motion,  which  has  fomeRe- 
femblance.  to  that,    which  in  Animals  follows  upon  Senfation  : 
Yet,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  all  bare  Mechanil'm,  and  no  otherwife  pro- 
duced, than  the  turning  of  a  wild  Oat-beard,  by  the  Infinuation 
of  the  Particles  of  Moiilure ;    or  the  fhort'ning  of  a  Rope,  by 
the  Affufion  of  Water.     All  which  is  done  without  any  Senfa- 
tion in  the  Subject,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any  Ideas. 

§.12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is,  in  fome  degree,  in  all  Sorts 
of  Animals ;  though  in  fome,  poilibly,  the  Avenues,  provided 
by  Nature  for  the  Reception  of  Senfations,  are  fo  few,  and 
the  Perception,  they  are  received  with,  fo  obfeure  and  dull, 
that  it  comes  extremely  fhort  ol  the  Quicknefs  and  Variety  of 
Senfations,  which  is  in  other  Animals :  But  yet  it  is  fufficicnt 
for,  and  wifely  adapted  to,  the  State  and  Condition  of  that 
Sort  of  Animals  who  are  thus  made :  So  that  the  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  of  the  Maker  plainly  appears  in  all  the  Parts  of  this 
ftupendous  Fabrick,  and  all  the  feveral  Degrees  and  Ranks  of 
Creatures  in  it. 

§.13.  We  may,  I  think,  from  the  Make  of  an  Oyflcr  or  Cockle, 
realbnably  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many,  nor  fo  quick 
Senfes,  as  a  Man,  or  feveral  other  Animals  -,  nor  if  it  had, 
would  it  in  that  State  arjd  Incapacity  of  transferring  it  fell"  from 
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one  Place  to  another,  be  better'd  by  them.  What  Good  would 
Sight  and  Hearing  do  to  a  Creature,  that  cannot  move  it  felf  to 
or  from  the  Objects,  wherein  at  a  Diftance  it  perceives  Good  or 
Evil  ?  And  would  not  Quicknefs  of  Senfation  be  an  Inconve- 
nience to  an  Animal,  that  muft  lie  ftill,  where  Chance  has  once 
placed  it;  and  there  receive  the  Afflux  of  colder  or  warmer, 
clean  or  foul  Water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it? 

§.  1 4.  But  yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  there  is  fome  fmall  dull 
Perception,  whereby  they  are  dimnguifhed  from  perfect  Infen- 
fibilitv.  And  that  this  may  be  fo,  we  have  plain  Inftances 
even  in  Mankind  it  felf.  Take  one,  in  whom  decrepid  old  Age 
has  blotted  out  the  Memory  of  his  pail  Knowledge,  and 
clearly  wiped  out  the  Ideas  his  Mind  was  formerly  ftored 
with  ,  and  has,  by  deftroying  his  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Smell 
quite,  and  his  Tafte  to  a  great  Degree,  ftopp'd  up  almoft  all 
the  Paffages  for  new  ones  to  enter ;  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the 
Inlets  yet  half  open,  the  Impreflions  made  are  fcaree  perceived, 
or  not  at  all  retained  :  How  far  fuch  an  one  (notwithstanding 
all  that  is  boafted  of  Innate  Principles^  is  in  his  Knowledge, 
and  intellectual  Faculties,  above  the  Condition  of  a  Cockle,  or 
an  Oyjler,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  And  if  a  Man  had  paffed 
Sixty  Years  in  fuch  a  State,  as  'tis  poflible  he  might,  as  well  as 
Three  Days,  I  wonder  what  Difference  there  would  have 
been,  in  any  intellectual  Perfections,  between  him  and  the 
loweft  Degree  of  Animals. 

§.15.  Perception  then  being  the  firjl  Step  and 
Perception,  Degree   towards  Knowledge ',    and  the  Inlet  of  all 

the  Inlets  of  the  Materials  of  it,  the  fewer  Senfes  any  Man, 
Knuzcledge.  as  we]j  as  anv  other  Creature,  hath  ;  and  the 
fewer  and  duller  the  Impreflions  are,  that  are 
made  by  them  ;  and  the  duller  the  Faculties  are,  that  are 
employed  about  them,  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that 
Knowledge,  which  is  to  be  found  in  fome  Men.  But  this 
being  in  great  Variety  of  Degrees  (as  may  be  perceived  a- 
mongft  Men)  cannot  certainly  be  difcovered  in  the  feveral 
Species  of  Animals,  much  lefs  in  their  particular  Individuals. 
It  fuffiees  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that  Perception 
is  the  firir.  Operation  of  all  our  intellectual  Faculties,  and  the 
Inlet  of  all  Knowledge  into  our  Minds.  And  I  am  apt  too  to 
imagine,  that  it  is  Perception  in  the  loweft  Degree  of  it,  which 
puts  the  Boundaries  between  Animals  and  the  Inferior  Ranks 
•of  Creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as  my  Conjecture  by 
the  bye,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  Matter  in  hand,  which 
way  the  Learned  ihall  determine  of  it. 
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CHAP.    X. 

Of  Retention. 

§.  i.^pHE  next   Faculty  of  the  Mind,     Contempla- 
whereby  it  makes  a  farther  Progrefs     tion. 
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towards  Knowledge,  is  that  which 
I  call  Retention,  or  the  keeping  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  which 
from  Senfation  or  Reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done 
two  Ways.  Firjf,  by  keeping  the  Idea,  which  is  brought  in- 
to it,  for  fome  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  Contem- 
plation. 

§.  2.  The  other  way  of  Retention  is  the  Power  Memory 
to  revive  again  in  our  Minds  thofe  Ideas,  which 
after  imprinting  have  difappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were  laid 
afide  out  of  fight  :  And  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  Heat 
or  Light,  Yellow  or  Sweet,  the  Object  being  removed.  This 
is  Memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  Store-Houfe  of  our  Ideas. 
For  the  narrow  Mind  of  Man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  Ideas  under  View  and  Confideration  at  once,  it  was 
neceflary  to  have  a  Repofitory,  to  lay  up  thofe  Ideas,  which 
at  another  Time  it  might  have  ufe  of.  But  our  Ideas  be- 
ing nothing,  but  actual  Perceptions  in  the  Mind,  which  ceafe 
to  be  any  thing,  when  there  is  no  Perception  of  them,  this 
laying  up  of  our  Ideas  in  the  Repofitory  of  the  Memory, 
Jignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  Mind  has  a  Power,  in 
many  Cafes,  to  revive  Perceptions  which  it  has  once  had, 
with  this  additional  Perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it 
has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  Senfe  it  is,  that  our 
Ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  Memories,  when  indeed  they  are 
actually  no  where  ;  but  only  there  is  an  Ability  in  the  Mind, 
when  it  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them 
anew  on  it  felf,  though  fome  with  more,  fome  with  lefs 
Difficulty  ;  fome  more  lively,  and  others  more  obfcurelv. 
And  thus  it  is,  by  the  A ffi fiance  of  this  Faculty,  that  we  are 
faid  to  have  all  thofe  Ideas  in  our  Underftandings,  which  though 
we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight, 
and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  Objects  of  our  Thoughts, 
without  the  Help  of  thofe  lenfible  Qualities,  which  firft  im- 
printed them  there. 

§.  3.  Attention 
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.  §.3.  Attention  and  Repetition  help  much  to 

i%"Tp//a'-  the  fixins  any 7^ in  the  Memory  ••  But  tho*» 

Jure, and  Pain,     whlch   naturalIy  at  firft  make  the  deepeft  and 
Jix  Ideas.  mo^  l^ing  Impreflion,  are  thofe  which  are  ac- 

companied with  Pleafure  or  Pain.  The  great 
Rufinefs  of  the  Senfes,  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what 
hurts  or  advantages  the  Body,  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  Nature 
(as  has  been  fhewn)  that  Pain  fhould  accompany  the  Recep- 
tion of  feveral  Ideas  ;  which  fupplying  the  Place  of  Confide- 
ration  and  Reafoning  in  Children,  and  acting  quicker  than  Con- 
iideration  in  grown  Men,  makes  both  the  Young  and  Old  avoid 
painful  Objects,  with  that  Hade,  which  is  neceffary  for  their 
Prefervation ;  and  in  both  fettles  in  the  Memory  a  Caution 
for  the  future. 

§.  4.  Concerning  the  feveral  Degrees  ^/Halting, 
Ideas  fade  in  wherewith  Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  Memory, 
the  Memory.  we  may  obferve,  that  fome  of  them  have  been 
produced  in  the  Understanding,  by  an  Object 
affecting  the  Senfes  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once:  Others, 
that  have  more  than  once  offer'd  themfelves  to  the  Senfes, 
have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of  j  the  Mind,  either  heed- 
lefs,  as  in  Children,  or  otherwife  employ'd,  as  in  Men,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  not  fetting  the  Stamp  deep  into  it  felf. 
And  in  fome,  where  they  are  fet  on  with  Care  and  repeated 
Impreflions,  either  through  the  Temper  of  the  Body,  or  fome 
other  Default,  the  Memory  is  very  weak :  In  all  thefe  Cafes, 
Ideas  in  the  Mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanifh  quite  out  of 
the  Underftanding,  leaving  no  more  Footfteps,  or  remaining 
Characters  of  themfelves,  than  Shadows  do  flying  over  Fields 
of  Corn  5  and  the  Mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if  they  never 
had  been  there. 

§.  5.  Thus  many  of  thofe  Ideas,  which  were  produced  in  the 
Minds  of  Children,  in  the  Beginning  of  their  Senfation  (Tome 
of  which,  perhaps,  as  of  fome  Pleafures  and  Pains,  were  before 
they  were  born,  and  others  in  their  Infancy)  if  in  the  future 
Courfe  of  their  Lives,  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  loft, 
without  the  leaft  Glimpfe  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  thofe,  who  by  fome  Mifchance  have  loft  their  Sight 
when  they  were  very  Young,  in  whom  the  Ideas  of  Colours, 
having  been  but  flighrtly  taken  Notice  of,  and  ceafing  to  be  re- 
peated, do  quite  wear  out;  fo  that  fome  Years  after,  there  is  no 
more  Notion  nor  Memory  of  Colours  left  in  their  Minds,  than 
in  thofe  of  People  born  Blind.  The  Memory  in  fome  Men, 
'tis  true,    k  very  tenacious,    even  to  a  Miracle :  But  yet  there 
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fcems  to  be  a  conftant  Decay  of  all  our  Ideas,  even  of  thofe  which 
are  firuck  deeper!,  and  in  Minds  the  moft  retentive  ;  fo  that  if 
they  be  not  (bmetimes  renewed  by  repeated  Exercifc  of  the 
Senfes,  or  Reflection  on  thofe  kind  of  Objects,  which  at  firft 
occalion'd  them,  the  Print  wears  out,  and  at  laft  there  remains 
nothing  to  be  feen.  Thus  the  Ideas,  as  well  as  Children  of  our 
Youth,  often  die  before  us :  And  our  Minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe 
Tombs,  to  which  we  are  approaching  ;  where,  though  the 
Erafs  and  Marble  remain,  yet  the  Infcriptions  are  effaced  by 
Time,  and  the  Imagery  moulders  away.  The  Pictures  drawn  in 
our  Minds,  are  laid  in  fading  Colours ,  and  if  not  fometimes  re- 
frefhcd,  vanifh  and  difappear.  How  much  the  Conftitution  of 
our  Bodies,  and  the  Make  of  our  Animal  Spirits  are  concerned 
in  this,  and  whether  the  Temper  of  the  Brain  make  this  Diffe- 
rence, that  in  fome,  it  retains  the  Characters  drawn  on  it  like 
Marble,  in  others,  like  Free-ftone,  and  in  others,  little  better 
than  Sand,  I  (hall  not  here  enquire  ;  though  it  may  feem  pro- 
bable, that  the  Conftitution  of  the  Body  does  fometimes  influ- 
ence the  Memory  ;  fince  we  fometimes  find  a  Difeafe  quite 
ftrip  the  Mind  of  all  its  Idea;,  and  the  Flames  of  a  Fever,  in  a 
few  Days  calcine  all  thofe  Images  to  Duft  and  Confufion, 
which  feem'd  to  be  as  lafling,  as  if  graved  in  Marble. 

§.6.  But  concerning  the  Ideas  themfelves,it  is 
eafy  to  remark,  That  thofe  that  are  oftenejl  re-     Conflantly  re- 
freshed (amongft  which  are  thofe  that  are  con-     peated  Ideas 
veyed  into  the  Mind  by  more  Ways  than  one)     can  fcarce  ie> 
by  a  frequent  Return  of  the  Objects  or  Actions       J 
that    produced  them,   fix  thetnfelves  bejl  in  the 
Memory,    and  remain  clearer!  and  longeft   there  ;    and  there- 
fore thofe  which  are  of  the  original  Qualities  of  Bodies,    viz. 
Solidity,    Extenfion,    Figure,    Motion,    and    Reft,    and   thofe 
that  almoft  conftantly  affect   our  Bodies,    as  Heat  and  Cold-> 
and   thofe  which  are  the  Affections  of  all  Kinds  of  Beings,  as 
Exiflence,  Duration,  and  Number,  which  almoft  every  Object 
that  affects  our  Senfes,    every    Thought  which   employs  our 
Minds,   bring  along  with  them  :  Thefe,    I  fay,  and  the  like 
Ideas,  are  feldom  quite  loft,  whilft  the  Mind  retains  any  Ideas 
at  all. 

§.  7.  In  this  fecondary  Perception,  as  I  may  fo     jn  remem- 
call  it,  or  viewing  again  the  Ideas  that  are  lodg'd     bring,  the 
in  the  Memory,   the  Mind  is  oftentimes  more  than     Mind  is  often 
barely  pajjive,  the  Appearances  of  thofe  dormant     attive. 
Pictures,  depending  fometimes  on  the  Will.  The 
Mind' very  often  lets  it  felf  on  work  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden 
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Idea,  and  turns,  as  it  were,  the  Eye  of  the  Soul  upon  it;  though 
fomctimes  too  they  itart  up  in  our  Mindj  of  their  own  accord, 
and  offer  themfelves  to  the  Underftanding  ;  and  very  often  are 
rouzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  Cells,  into  open  Day- 
light, by  fome  turbulent  and  tempeftuous  Paflion  ;  our  Affe- 
ctions bringing  Ideas  to  our  Memory,  which  had  otherwife  lain 
quiet  and  unregarded.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  concern- 
ing Ideas  lodgM  in  the  Memory,  and  upon  Occafion  revived 
by  the  Mind,  that  they  are  not  only  ("as  the  Word  revive  im- 
ports) none  of  them  new  ones  ;  but  alfo  that  the  Mind  takes 
Notice  of  them,,  as  of  a  former  Imprefilon,  and  renews  its  Ac- 
quaintance with  them,  as  with  Ideas  it  had  known  before.  So 
that  though  Ideas  formerly  imprinted,  are  not  all  conitantly  in 
View,  yet  in  Remembrance,  they  are  conftantly  known  to  be 
fuch  as  have  been  formerly  imprinted,  i.e.  in  View,  and  taken 
Notice  of  before  by  the  Underftanding. 

§.  S.  Memory,  in  an  intellectual  Creature,  ij 
Two  Dtf eel  sin  neceflary  in  the  next  Degree  to  Perception.  It  is 
the  Memory,       qC  ^o  Moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all 

Oblivion  ana        ?      bA ■  c         x?      1  •  •  ,- 

SUwnefs  *  e  our     acu^ties  are  in  a  great  meaiure 

ufelefs:  And  we  in  our  Thoughts,  Reafonings, 
and  Knowledge,  could  not  proceed  beyond  prefent  Objects, 
were  it  not  for  the  Ailifrance  of  our  Memories,  wherein  there 
may  be  Two  Defecls. 

Fuji,  That  it  lofes  the  Idea  quite,  and  fo  far  it  produces 
perfect  Ignorance.  For  fince  we  can  know  nothing  farther 
than  we  have  the  Idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in 
perfect  Ignorance. 

Secondly,,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  Ideas 
that  it  has,  and  are  laid  up  in  ftore,  quick  enough  to  ferve  the 
Mind  upon  Occafions.  This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  Degree,  is 
Stupidity ;  and  he,  who,  through  this  Default  in  his  Memory, 
has  not  the  Ideas  that  are  really  preferved  there  ready  at  hand, 
when  Need  and  Occafion  calls  for  them,  were  almoft  as  good 
be  without  them  quite,  fince  they  ferve  him  to  little  Purpofe. 
The  dull  Man,  who  lofes  the  Opportunity,  whiHt  he  is  feek- 
ing  in  his  Mind  for  thofe  Ideas  that  mould  ferve  his  Turn,  is 
not  much  more  happy  in  his  Knowledge,  than  one  that  is  per- 
fectly ignorant.  'Tis  the  Bufinefs  therefore  of  the  Memory  to 
furnifh  to  the  Mind  thofe  dormant  Ideas,  which  it  has  prefent 
Occafion  for  ;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand  on  all  Occa- 
fions, confifls  that  which  we  call  InvtHtion^  Fancyr  and  Quick- 
Bel's  of  Parts. 

§.  9.  Theic. 
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§.  9.  Thefeare  Defects  we  may  obferve  in  the  Memory  of 
one  Man,  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  Defect, 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  Memory  of  Man  in  ge- 
neral, compared  with  fome  fuperior  created  intellectual  Be- 
ings, which,  in  this  Faculty,  may  fo  far  excel  Man,  that  they 
may  have  conftantly  in  View  the  whole  Senfe  of  all  their  for- 
mer Actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  Thoughts  they  have  ever 
had,  may  flip  out  of  their  Sight.  The  Omnifcicnce  of  God, 
who  knows  all  Tilings,  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  Thoughts  of  Men's  Hearts  always  lie  open-,  may 
fatisfy  us  of  the  Poflibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt,  but 
God  may  communicate  to  thofe  glorious  Spirits,  his  imme- 
diate Attendants,  any  of  his  Perfections,  in  what  Proportion 
he  pleafes,  as  far  as  created  finite  Beings  can  be  capable  ?  'Tis 
reported  of  that  Prodigy  of  Parts,  Monfieur  Pafchal,  that  till 
the  Decay  of  his  Health  had  impaired  his  Memory,  he  forgot 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  Part  of 
his  rational  Age.  This  is  a  Privilege  fo  little  known  to  moft 
Men,  that  it  feems  almoft  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the 
ordinary  Way,  meaiure  all  others  by  themfelves :  But  yet 
when  confidered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  Thoughts  to- 
wards greater  Perfections  of  it  in  fuperior  Ranks  of  Spirits. 
For  thi»  of  Mr.  Pafcbal,  was  ftill  with  the  Narrownefs  that 
human  Minds  arc  confin'd  to  here,  of  having  great  Variety  of 
Ideas  only  by  Succeffion,  not  all  at  once :  Whereas  the  feveral 
Degrees  of  Angels  may  probably  have  larger  Views,  and  fome 
of  them  be  endowed  with  Capacities  able  to  retain  together, 
and  conftantly  let  before  them,  as  in  one  Picture,  all  their  paft 
Knowledge  at  once.  This  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no 
fmall  Advantage  to  the  Knowledge  of  a  thinking  Man ;  if  all 
his  paft  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  could  be  always  prefent  to 
him.  And  therefore  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe  Ways, 
wherein  the  Knowledge  of  feparate  Spirits  may  exceedingly 
furpafs  ours. 

§.  1  o.  This  Faculty  of  laying  up,and  retaining     Brutes  have 
the  Ideas,  that  are  brought  into  the  Mind,  feveral     Memory. 
fiber  Animals  feem  to  have,  to  a  great  Degree,  as 
well  as  Man.     For  to  pafs  by  other  Inftances,   Birds  learning 
of  Tunes,  and  the  Endeavours  one  jnay  obferve  in  them,  to  hit 
the  Notes  right,  put  it  paft  doubt  with  rae,  that  they  have  Per- 
ception, and  retain  Ideas  in  their  Memories,  and  life  them  for 
Patterns.     For  it  feems  to  me  impoffibie,  that  they  fhould  en- 
deavour  to  conform  their  Voices  to  Notes  (as  'tis  plain  they 
do)  of  which  they  had  no  Ideas.     For  though   I  fhould  grant 
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Sound  may  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  Motion  of  the  animal 
Spirits  in  the  Brains  of  thofe  Birds,  whilft  the  Tune  is  actually 
playing  ;  and  that  Motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Wings,  and  fo  the  Bird  mechanically  be  driven  away 
by  certain  Noifes,  becaule  this  may  tend  to  the  Bird's  Prefer- 
vation  :  Yet  that  can  never  be  fuppofed  a  Reafon,  why  it 
fhoukl  caufe  mechanically,  cither  whilft  the  Tune  was  play- 
ing, much  lefs  after  it  is  ceaied,  fuch  a  Motion  in  the  Or- 
gans of  the  Bird's  Voice,  as  fhould  conform  it  to  the  Notes  of 
a  foreign  Sound,  which  Imitation  can  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Bird's 
Prefei  vation  :  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot  with  any  Appear- 
ance of  Reafon,  be  fuppofed  (much  lefs  proved)  that  Birds, 
without  Senfe  and  Memory,,  can  approach  their  Notes,  nearer 
and  nearer  by  Degrees,  to  a  Tune  play'd  Yefterday  ,  which  if 
they  ha-vc  no  Idea  of  in  their  Memory,  is  now  no  where,  nor 
can  be  a  Pattern  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated 
Eflays  can  bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  Reafon  why 
the  Sound  of  a  Pipe  fhould  leave  Traces  in  their  Brains,  which 
not  at  firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  fhould  produce  the 
like  Sounds;  and  why  the  Sounds  they  make  themfelves,  fhould 
not  make  Traces  which  they  fhould  follow,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Pipe,  is  impoflible  to  conceive. 


chap.  xi. 

Of  Discerning,  and  other  Operations  of  the 

Mind. 

Ki  Knowledge     §.  i.      \     NotherFaculty  we  may  take  notice  of 
without  it.  j-\      in  our  Minds,  is  that  of  Difcerning 

«**  -A-  and  diftinguifhing  between  the  feve- 
ral  Ideas  it  has.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  confufed  Percep- 
tion of  fomething  in  general  :  Unlefs  the  Mind  had  a  diitincTi 
Perception  of  different  Objects,  and  their  Qualities,  it  would 
be  capable  of  very  little  Knowledge  ;  though  the  Bodies,  that 
affect  us,  were  as  bufy  about  us,  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
Mind  were  continually  employ'd  in  Thinking.  On  this  Faculty 
of  diftinguifhing  one  Thing  from  another,  depends  the  Evidence 
end  Certainty  of  feveral,  even  very  general  Propofitions,  which 
have  paff"ed  for  Innate  Truths ;  becaufe  Men  over-looking  the 
true  Caufe,  why  thofe  Propofitions  find  univerfal  Aflent,  impute 

it 
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it  wholly  to  native  uniform  Impreflions ;  whereas  it  in  truth 
depends  upon  this  clear  difcerning  Faadty  of  the  Mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  two  Ideas  to  be  the  fame,  of  different.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

§.2.  How  much  the  Imperfection  of  accurate-  The  Difference 
ly  difcriminating  Ideas  one  from  another  lies,  of  Wit  and 
either  in  the  Dulnefs,  or  Faults  of  the  Organs  of  Judgment. 
Senfe  ;  or  want  of  Acutenefs,  Exercife,  or  At- 
tention in  the  Underftanding  ;  or  Haftinefs  and  Precipitancy, 
natural  to  fome  Tempers,  1  will  not  here  examine  :  It  fufficesto 
take  notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  Operations  that  the  Mind 
may  reflect  on,  and  obferve  in  it  felf.  It  is  of  that  Confequence 
to  its  other  Knowledge,  that  fo  far  as  this  Faculty  is  in  it  felf 
dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diltinguifhing  one 
Thing  from  another ;  fo  far  our  Notions  are  confufed,  and  our 
Reafon  and  Judgment  difturbed  or  mifled.  If  in  bavin"-  our 
Ideas  in  .the  Memory  ready  at  hand,confifts  Quicknefs  of  Parts; 
in  this  of  having  them  unconfufed,  and  being  able  nicely  to  di- 
itinguifli  one  Thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  leaft 
Difference,  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  Exadtnefs  of 
Judgment,  and  Clearnefs  of  Reafun,  which  is  to  be  obferved 
in  one  Man  above  another.  And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  gi- 
ven fome  Reafon  of  that  common  Obfervation,  That  Men 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  Wit,  and  prompt  Memories,  have  not 
always  the  cleareft  Judgment,  or  deepelt  Reafon.  For  Wit 
lying  molt  in  the  Affemblage  of  Ideas,  and  putting  thofe  toge- 
ther with  Quicknefs  and  Variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
Refemblance  or  Congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  plcafant  Pi- 
ctures, and  agreeable  Vifions  in  the  Fancy  :  Judgment  on  the 
contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  Side,  in  feparating  carefully, 
one  from  another,  Ideas  Wherein  can  be  found  the  leaft  Diffe- 
rence, thereby  to  avoid  being  mifled  by  Similitude,  and  by 
Affinity  to  take  one  Thing  for  another.  This  is  a  Way  of  pro- 
ceeding quite  contrary  to  iVIetaphor  and  AJlufion,  wherein  for 
the  molt  part,  lies  that  Entertainment  and  Plealantry  of  Wit, 
which  ftrikes  fo  lively  on  the  Fancy,  and  therefore  fo  accepta- 
ble to  all  People  ;  becaufe  its  Beauty  appears  at  firft  Sight,  and 
theie  is  required  no  Labour  of  Thought,  to  examine  what  Truth 
or  Reafon  there  is  in  it.  The  Mind  without  looking  any  far- 
ther, refts  fatisfied  with  the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Picture,  and 
the  Gaiety  of  the  Fancy:  And  it  is  a  Kind  of  an  Affront  to  go 
about  to  examine  it  by  the  fevers  Rules  of  Truth  and  good 
Reafon ;  whereby  it  appears,  that  it  confifts  in  fumething  that 
is  not  perfectly  conformable  to  them. 

H  3  §•  3-  To 
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§.  3.  To  the  well  diftinguifhing  our  Ideas,  it 
Clear nefs alone  chiefly  contributes',  they  be  clear  and  determi- 
binders  Con-  nate  :  And  when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed 
foftM'  any  Confi/fion  or  Miftake  about  them,    though 

the  Senfes  fhould  (as  fometimes  they  do)  con- 
vey them  from  the  fame  Object  differently,  on  different  Oc- 
cafions,  and  fo  fcem  to  err.  For  though  a  Man  in  a  Fever 
fhould  from  Sugar  have  a  bitter  Tafle,  which  at  another  Time 
would  produce  a  fweet  one  ;  yet  the  Idea  of  Bitter  in  that 
Man's  Mind,  would  be  as  clear  and  diirinct  from  the  Idea  of 
Sweet,  as  if  he  had  tafted  only  Gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any 
more  Confufion  between  the  two  Ideas  of  Sweet  and  Bitter, 
that  the  fame  Sort  of  Body  produces  at  one  Time  one,  and  at 
another  Time  another  Idea,  by  the  Tafte,  than  it  makes  a 
Confufion  in  two  Ideas  of  White  and  Sweet,  or  White  and 
Round,  that  the  fame  Piece  of  Sugar  produces  them  both  in 
the  Mind  at  the  fame  Time.  And  the  Ideas  of  Orange-colour 
and  Azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  Mind,  by  the  fame  Parcel 
of  the  Infufion  of  Lignum  Nephriticurn,  are  no  lefs  diftinCt 
Ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  Colours,  taken  from  two  very 
different  Bodies. 

§.  4.  The  COMPARING  them  one  with 
Comparing.  another,  in  refpecl  of  Extent,  Degrees,  Time, 
Place,  or  any  other  Circumftances,  is  another 
Operation  of  the  Mind  about  its  Ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which 
depends  all  that  large  Tribe  of  Ideas,  comprehended  under  Re- 
lation ;  which  of  how  vaft  an  Extent  it  is,  I  fhall  have  Occa- 
sion to  confider  hereafter. 

§.  5.  How  far  Brutes  partake  in  this  Faculty, 
Brutes  com-  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  I  imagine  they  have 
parr*  but  im-  it  not  in  any  great  Degree  :  For  though  they 
ferfeJi/y.  probably  have  feveial  Ideas  diitinct  enough,  yet 

it  feems  to  me  to  be  the  Prerogative  of  Human 
Underfranding,  when  it  has  fufficiently  diftinguifked  any  Ideas, 
fo  as  to  perceive  them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and  fo  confe- 
iq^ently  two,  to  call  about  and  confider  in  what  Circumftances 
they  are  capable  to  be  compared.  And  therefore,  I  think, 
Btefts  compare  not  their  Ideas,  farther  than  fome  fenfible  Cir- 
cumstances annexed  to  the  Objects  themfelves.  The  other 
Power  of  comparing,  which  may  be  obferved  in  Men,  belong- 
ing to  general  Ideas,  and  ufeful  only  to  abftracf  Reafonings, 
we  may  probably  conjecture  they  have  not. 

§.  6.  The  next  Operation  we  may  obferve  in 
qmfrunding.     the  Mind  about   its  Ideas,    is   COMPOSI- 
TION- 
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¥10  N ;  whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofc  fimple  ones 
h  has  received  from  Senfation  and  Reflection,  and  combines 
them  into  complex  ones.  Under  this,  of  Compofition,  may 
be  reckon'd  alfo,  that  oi EN L  J RG 1NG ;  wherein,  though 
the  Compofition  does  not  fo  much  appear  as  in  more  complex 
ones,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  putting  feveral  Ideas  together, 
though  of  the  fame  Kind.  Thus  by  adding  feveral  Units 
together,  we  make  the  Idea  of  a  Dozen  ;  and  putting  together 
the  repeated  Ideas  of  feveral  Perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  Fur- 
long. 

§.7.  In  this  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  Brutes  come  far 
fhort  of  Men.  For  though  they  take  in,  and  re-  Brutes  com 
tain  together  feveral  Combinations,  or  fimple  pound  but  tit- 
Ideas,  as  poflibly  the  Shape,  Smell,  and  Voice  **** 
of  his  Mailer,  make  up  the  complex  Idea  a  Dog 
has  of  him  ;  or  rather  are  fo  many  diftin&  Marks  whereby  he 
knows  him  :  yet  I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themfelves  ever  com- 
pound them,  and  make  complex  Ideas.  And  perhaps  even 
where  we  think  they  have  complex  Ideas,  'tis  only  one  fimple 
one  that  directs  them  in  the  Knowledge  of  feveral  Things, 
which  poflibly  they  diftlnguilh  lefs  by  their  Sight  than  we  ima- 
gine. Fori  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  Bitch  will  nurfc, 
play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young  Foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in 
place  of  her  Puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  fuck  her, 
fo  long  that  her  Milk  may  go  through  them.  And  thofe  Ani- 
mals which  have  a  numerous  Brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  ap- 
pear not  to  have  any  Knowledge  of  their  Number;  for  though 
they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young,  that  are 
taken  from  them  whilft  they  are  in  Sight  or  Hearing,  yet  if  one 
v»r  two  of  them  be  ftolen  from  them  in  their  Abfence,  or  with- 
out Noife,  they  appear  not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  Senfe 
that  their  Number  is  leflen'd. 

§.  3 .  When  Children  have,  by  repeated  Senfa-  Naming. 
tions,  got  Ideas  fixed  in  their  Memories,  they  be- 
gin, by  Degrees,  to  learn  the  Ufe  of  Signs.  And  when  they  have 
got  the  Skill  to  apply  the  Organs  of  Speech  to  the  framing  of 
articulate  Sounds,  they  begin  to  make  vfeofJVords  to  fignifc 
their  Ideas  to  others:  Thcfe  verbal  Signs  they  fometimes  bor- 
row from  others,  and  fometimes  make  themfelves,  as  one  may 
obfervc  among  the  new  and  unufual  Names  Children  often 
give  to  Things  in  their  firft  Ufe  of  Language. 

§.  9.  The  Ufe  of  Words  then  being  to  hand     Abftrccling. 
asoutward  Marks  of  our  internal  Ideas,  and  thofe 

bdng  taken  from  particular  TMhgs,    if  every  particular 
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Idea  that  we  take  in,  fhould  have  a  diftinct  Name,  Names 
muft  be  endlefs.  To  prevent  this,  the  Mind  makes  the  par- 
ticular Ideas,  received  from  particular  Objects,  to  become  ge- 
neral ;  which  is  done  by  confidering  them  as  they  are  in  the 
Mind  fuch  Appearances,  feparate  from  all  other  Exigences, 
and  the  Circumirances  of  real  Exigence,  as  Time,  Place,  or 
any  other  concomitant  Ideas.  This  is  called  JBSTRAC- 
T ION,  w hereby  Ideas  taken  from  particular  Beings,  become 
general  Reprefentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  Kind  ;  and  their 
Names  general  Names,  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  confor- 
mable to  fuch  abftract  Ideas.  Such  precife,  naked  Appearances 
in  the  Mind,  without  confidering  how,  whence,  or  with  what 
others  they  came  there,  the  Understanding  lays  up  (with  Names 
commonly  annexed  to  them)  as  the  Standards  to  rank  real  Exi- 
gences into  Sorts,  as  they  agree  with  thefe  Patterns,  and  to 
denominate  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  fame  Colour  being 
obferved  to-day  in  Chalk  or  Snow,  which  the  Mind  yefterday 
received  from  Milk,  it  confiders  that  Appearance  alone  makes 
it  a  Reprefentative  of  ail  of  that  Kind  ;  and  having  given  it  the 
Name  JVhitenefs,  it  by  that  Sound  fignifies  the  fame  Qualities 
wherefoever  to  be  imagin'd  or  met  with  ;  and  thus  Univerfals, 
.whether  Ideas  or  Terms,  are  made. 

§.  10.  If  it  may  be  doubted,   whether  Bcajis 
T-rute^  compound  and  enlarge  their  Ideas  that  Way,  to 

* ,  ■  ■  ■  "''•  .  any  Degree:  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  pofitive  in, 
that  the  Power  of  Abjhatfing  is  nojt  at  all  in 
them  ;  and  that  the  having  of  general  Ideas,  is  that  which  puts 
a  pcijccl.  Diilinction  betwixt  Man  and  Brutes;  and  is  an  Ex- 
cellency which  the  Faculties  of  Brutes  do  by  no  means  attain 
to.  I  or  it  is  evident,  we  obferve  no  Footfteps  in  them,  of 
•  making  ufe  of  general  Signs  for  univerfal  Ideas;  from  which  we 
have  Reafcn  to  imagine,  that  they  have  not  the  Faculty  of  ab- 
ftra£tLng$  or  making  general  Ideas,  iince  they  have  no  Ufe  of 
Words,  or  any  other  general  Signs. 

§.  1 1 .  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  Want  of  fit  Organs  to 
frame  articulate  Sounds,  that  they  have  no  Ufe  or  Knowledge 
i  I  .neral  Words ;  fince  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fafhion 
il:ch  Sounds,  and  pronounce  Words  distinctly  enough,  but  ne- 
ver with  any  fuch  Application.  And  on  the  other  Side,  Men, 
who  through  fonae  Defect  in  the  Organs,  want  Words,  yet  fail 
not  to  exprefs  their  univerfal  Ideas  by  Signs,  which  ferve  them 
;nfrcad  of  general  Words;  a  Faculty  which  we  fee  Beafts  come 
fhort  in.  And  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  'tis  in 
ihi'5  tLat  the  Species  of  Brute;  are  discriminated  from  Man; 

and 
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and  'tis  that  proper  Difference  wherein  they  are  wholly  fepa- 
rated,  and  which  at  laft  widens  to  fo  vaft  a  Dittance.  For  if 
they  have  any  Ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare  Machines  fas  fome 
would  have  them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  i'ome  Reafon. 
It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them  in  certain 
Inftances  reafon,  as  that  they  have  Senfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  par- 
ticular Ideas,  juttas  they  received  them  from  their  Senfes.  They 
are  the  belt  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  Bounds,  and 
have  not  (as  I  think)  the  Faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind 
of  Abftrattitn. 

§.  12.  How  far  Idiots  are  concerned    in  the     Idiots  and 
Want  or  Weaknefs  of  any,  or  all  of  the  foregoing     Mad  Men. 
Faculties,  an  exact  Observation  of  their  feveral 
Ways  of  faltering,  would  no  doubt  difcover.    For  thofe  who 
either  perceive  but  dully,    or  retain  the  Ideas  that  come  into 
their  Minds  but  ill,    who  cannot  readily  excite  or  compound 
them,  will  have  little  Matter  to  think  on.     Thofe  who  cannot 
dimn^uifh,    compare,    and   abftract,    would  hardly  be  able  to 
undcritand,    and  make  ufe  of  Language,  or  judge,  or  reafon, 
to  any  tolerable  degree  :  But  only  a  little,    and  imperfectly,  a- 
bout  Things  prefent,    and  very  familiar  to  their  Senfes.     And 
indeed,    any  of  the  fore- mentioned  Faculties,    if  wanting,  or 
out  of  order,  produce  fuitable  Defects  in  Men's  Underftandings 
and  Knowledge. 

§.  13.  In  fine,  the  Defect  in  Naturals  feems  to  proceed  from 
Want  of  Quicknefs,  Activity,  and  Motion  in  the  intellectual 
Faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  Reafon  :  Whereas 
Men,  on  the  other  fide,  feem  to  fufter  by  the  other  Ex- 
treme. For  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lolt  the  Facul- 
ty of  Reafoning  ;  but  having  joined  together  fome  Ideas  very 
wrongly,  they  miftake  them  for  Truths  ;  and  they  err  as  Men 
do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  Principles  :  For  by  the  Vio- 
lence of  their  Imaginations,  having  taking  their  Fancies  for 
Realities,  they  make  right  Deductions  from  them.  Thus 
you  fhall  find  a  diffracted  Man  fancying  himfelf  a  King,  with 
a  right  Inference,  require  fuitable  Attendance,  Relpect,  and 
Obedience  :  Others,  who  have  thought  themfelves  made  of 
Glafs,  have  ufed  the  Caution  neceflary  to  preferve  fuch  brittle 
Bodice  Hence  it  comes  to  pais  that  a  Man,  who  is  very 
fober,  and  of  a  right  Underitanding  in  all  other  Things,  may 
in  one  particular  be  as  frantick  as  any  \i\Bcdla?n  ;  if  either  by 
any  fudden  very  ftrong  ImprejTion,  or  long  fixing  his  Fancy 
upon  one  Sort  of  Thoughts,  incoherent  Ideas  have  been  ce- 
mented together  To  powerfully,    as  to  remain  united.     But 

there 
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there  are  Degrees  of  Madnefs,  as  of  Folly  ;  the  d'iforderly 
jumbling  Ideas  together,  is  in  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs.  In 
fhort,  herein  feems  to  lie  the  Difference  between  Idiots  and 
mad  Men,  that  mad  Men  put  wrong  Ideas  together,  and  fo 
make  wrong  Propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right  from 
them  :  But  Idiots  make  very  few  or  no  Propofitions,  and  rea- 
fon fcarce  at  all. 

§.  14.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  firft  Faculties 
Method.  and  Operations  of  the  Mind,  which  it  makes 

ufe  of  in  Underftanding  ;  and  though  they  are 
cxercifed  about  all  its  Ideas  in  general  ;  yet  the  Inftances,  I 
have  hitherto  given,  have  been  chiefly  in  fimple  Ideas,  and  I 
have  fubjoined  the  Explication  of  thefe  Faculties  of  the 
Mind,  to  that  of  fimple  Ideas,  before  I  come  to  what  I 
have  to  fay,  concerning  complex  ones,  for  thefe  following 
Reafons : 

Firjl,  Becaufe  feveral  of  thefe  Faculties  being  exercifed  at 
firft  principally  about  fimple  Ideas,  we  might,  by  following 
Nature  in  its  ordinary  Method,  trace  and  difcover  them  in 
their  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  gradual  Improvements. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  obferving  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  how 
they  operate  about  fimple  Ideas,  which  are  ufually  in  moft 
Men's  Minds  much  more  clear,  precife,  and  diftincl,  than  com- 
plex ones,  we  may  the  better  examine  and  learn  how  the  Mind 
abftracts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercifes  its  other  Ope- 
rations, about  thofe  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much 
more  liable  to  Miftake. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  Operations  of  the  Mind  about 
Ideas,  receiv'd  from  Scnfaiion,  are  themfelves,  when  remedied 
on,  another  Set  of  Ideas,  deriv'd  from  that  other  Source  of  our 
Knowledge,  which  I  call  Refection  ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
considered  in  this  Place,  after  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation. 
Of  Compounding,  Comparing,  Abftracting,  £sV.  I  have  but 
Jul}  fpoken,  having  Occaiion  to.treat  of  them  more  at  large  in 
other  Places. 

§.15.  And  thus  I  have  given  a  fhort,  and,  I 
Thefe  are  the  thi:».k,  true  Hifory  of  the  firji  Beginnings  of 
Beginnings  of  Human  Knowledge  ;  whence  the  Mind  has  its 
Mu.;nan  fafc  Objects,    and  by  what  Steps  it  makes  its 

Kmzuledg&.         Progrefs  to  the  laying  in,    and  ftoring  up  thofe 
Ideas,    out   of  which   is   to  be  framed  all  the 
Knowledge  it  is  capable  of;  wherein  I  muft  appeal  to  Expe- 
rience and  Obfcrvation,    whether  I  ara  in  the  right :  The  beil 

Way 
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Way  to  come  to  Truth,  being  to  examine  Things  as  really  they 
are,  and   not  to  conclude  they  are,    as  wc  fancy  of  our  felves 
or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

§.  1 6.  To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  JVay,  Appeal  to  Ex>> 
that  I  can  difcover,  whereby  the  Ideas  of  Things  ferience. 
are  brought  into  the  Undemanding :  If  other 
Men  have  either  Innate  Ideas,  or  infufed  Principles,  they  have 
Reafon  to  enjoy  them  ;  and  if  they  are  fure  of  it,  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  others  to  deny  them  the  Privilege  that  they  have  above 
their  Neighbours.  I  can  fpeak  but  of  what  I  find  in  my  felf, 
and  is  agreeable  to  thofe  Notions  ;  which,  if  we  will  examine 
the  whole  Courfe  of  Men  in  their  feveral  Ages,  Countries,  and 
Educations,  feem  to  depend  on  thofe  Foundations  which  I  have 
laid,  and  to  correfpond  with  this  Method,  in  all  the  1'arts  and 
Degrees  thereof. 

§.17.  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  enquire; 
and  therefore  cannot  but  confefs  here  again,     Dark  Rosrr. 
That  external  and  internal  Senfation,    arc  the 
only  Paflages,    that  I  can  find,   of  Knowledge,  to  the  Under- 
Handing.  Thefe  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  difcover,  are  the  Win- 
dows by  which  Light  is  let  into  this  Dark  Room.     For,  me- 
thinks  the  Under)  tan  ding  is  not  much  unlike  a  Clofer,     wholly 
fhut  from  Light,  with  only  fome  little  Opening   left,  to  let  in 
external  vifible  Refemblances,    or  Ideas  of  Things  without  - 
would  the  Pictures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  Room  but    flay 
there,  and  lye  fo  orderly  as  to  be  found  uponOccafion,  it  would 
very  much  refemble  the  Underftanding  of  a  Man,    in  refe- 
rence to  all  Objects  of  Sight,  and  the  Ideas  of  them. 

Thefe  are  my  GuefTes  concerning  the  Means  whercbv  the 
L'nderftanding  comes  to  have,  and  retain  fimple  Ideas,  and  the 
Modes  of  them,  with  fome  other  Operations  about  them.  I 
proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  and  their 
Modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 


CHAP.     XII. 

Of  Complex  Ideas. 

^.i.^T  7f   7E  have  hitherto  confidered  thofe     Made  iy  the 
\I  \l     Ideas,  in  the  Reception  whereof,     Mind  out  of 
»     *       theMindisonlypaflive,whichare    fi**pU  ones. 
thofe  fimple  ones  received  from  Senfation  and  Refieclisnbefoft 

mentioned, 
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mentioned,  whereof  the  Mind  cannot  make  one  to  it  felf,  nor 
have  any  Idea  which  does  not  wholly  confift  of  them.  But  as 
the  Mind  is  wholly  paffive  in  the  Reception  of  all  its  fimple 
Ideas,  fo  it  exerts  feveral  Ac~ts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its 
fimple  Ideas-,  as  the  Materials  and  Foundations  of  the  reft, 
the  other  are  framed.  The  Acts  of  die  Mind  wherein  it  ex- 
-erts  its  Power  over  its  fimple  Ideas,  are  chiefly  thefe  three; 
i.  Combining  feveral  fimple  Ideas  into  one  compound  one, 
and  thus  all  the  complex  Ideas  are  made.  2.  The  fecond,  is 
bringing  two  Ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  together ; 
and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo  as  to  take  a  View  of 
them  at  once,  without  uniting  them  into  one ;  by  which  Way 
it  gets  all  its  Ideas  of  Relations.  The  Third,  is  feparating 
them  from  all  other  Ideas  that  accompany  them  in  their  real 
Exiftence  ;  this  is  called  Abjlratlion  :  And  thus  all  its  general 
Ideas  are  made.  This  mews  Man's  Power,  and  its  Way  of 
Operation,  to  be  much- what  the  fame  in  the  Material  and  In- 
tellectual World  :  For  the  Materials  in  both  being  fuch  as  he 
has  no  Power  over,  either  to  make  or  deftroy,  all  that  Man 
can  do,  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  fet  them  by 
one  another,  or  wholly  feparate  them.  I  fliall  here  begin 
with  the  firft  of  thefe,  in  the  Confideration  of  complex  Ideas, 
and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  Places.  As  fimple 
Ideas  are  obferved  to  exift  in  feveral  Combinations  united  to- 
gether ;  fo  the  Mind  has  a  Power  to  confider  feveral  of  them 
united  together,  as  one  Idea  ;  and  that  not  only  as  they  are 
united  in  external  Objects,  but  as  it  felf  has  join'd  them.  Ideas 
thus  made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ones  put  together,  I  call  Com- 
plex ;  fuch  as  are  Beauty,  Gratitude,  a  Man,  an  Army*  the 
Univerfe  ;  which  though  complicated  of  various  fimple  Ideas, 
or  complex  Ideas  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  yet  are,  when  the 
Mind  pleafes,  confldered  each  by  it  felf,  as  one  entire  Thing, 
and  fignified  by  one  Name. 

§.  2.  In  this  Faculty  of  repeating  and  joining 
Made  volun-  together  its  Ideas,  the  Mind. has  great  Power  in 
tartly.  varying   and   multiplying    the  Objects  of  its 

Thoughts,  infinitely  beyond  what  Senfation  or 
Rejleclion  furnimed  it  with  :  But  all  this  ftill  confined  to  thofe 
fimple  Ideas,  which  it  received  from  thofe  two  Sources,  and 
which  are  the  ultimate  Materials  of  all  its  Compofitions.  For 
iimple  Ideas  are  all  from  Things  themfelves;  and  of  thefe  the 
Mind  can  have  no  more,  nor  other  than  what  are  fuggefted 
to  it.  It  can  have  no  other  Ideas  of  fenfible  Qualities  than 
what  come  from  without,  by  the  Senfes,  nor  any  Ideas  of  other 
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Kind  of  Operations  of  a  thinking  Subftance,  than  what  it  finds 
in  it  felf :  But  when  it  has  once  got  thefe  Ample  Ideas,  it  is 
not  confined  barely  to  Obfervation,  and  what  offers  it  fclf  j'rom 
without ;  it  can,  by  its  own  Power,  put  together  thofe  Ideas. 
k  has,    and  make  new  Complex  ones,    which  it  never  received 

fo  united. 

§.  3.  Complex  Ideas,  however  compounded  and 
decompounded,    though   their  Number  be   in-     Are  either 
finite,  and  the  Variety  endlefs,  wherewith  thev     Modes,  Sub- 
fill,  and  entertain  the  Thoughts  of  Men  5  yet,  I    ft™."* 0r  **: 
think,  they  may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three     iatl07}S- 
Heads. 

1.  Modes-. 

2.  Sub/lances. 

3.  Relations. 


■ 


§.  4.  Firft,  Modes  I  call  fuch  complex  Ideas,  Modes. 

which  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  Suppofition  of  fubfifting  by  themfelves,  but  are  con- 
fidered  as  Dependences  on,  or  Affections  of  Sub/tances ;  fuch 
are  the  Ideas  iignified  by  the  Wor&sTriangle,  Gratitude?  Mur- 
ther,  &c  And  if  in  this,  I  ufe  the  Word  Mode  in  fomewhat  a 
different  Senfe  from  its  ordinary  Signification,  I  beg  pardon;  it 
being  unavoidable  in  Difcouries  differing  from  the  ordinary  re- 
ceived Notions,  either  to  make  new  Words,  or  to  ufe  old  Words 
in  fomewhat  a  ntvv  Signification,  the  latter  whereof,  in  our  pre- 
fent  Cafe,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerabjc  of  the  two. 

§.  5.  Of  thele/Wefifcjjthereare  two  Sorts,which      yQ  :*"     j 
deferve   diltinct  Confideration.     Firjl,    There     mixed  Modes. 
are  fome  which  are  only  Variations,  or  different 
Combinations  of  the  fame  fimple  Idea,    without  the  Mixture 
of  any  other,    as  a  Dozen,  or  Score ;    which  are  nothing  but 
the  Ideas  of  fo  many  diftindt  Units  added  together,  and  thefe  I 
QzWfimplc  Modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  Bounds  of  one 
fimple  Idea.     Second/)  .y   There  are  others  compounded  of  fim- 
ple Ideas  of  feveral  Kinds,    put  together,    to  make  one  Com- 
plex one  ;  v.  g.  Beauty,  coniiiling  of  a  certain  Compofition  of 
Colour  and  Figure,    caufing  Delight    in  the  Beholder ;    Thefty 
which  being  the  concealed  Change  of  the  Poffefiion   of  any 
Thing,  without  the  Confent  of  the  Proprietor,  contains,  as  is 
vifible,   a  Combination  of  feveral  Ideas  of  feveral  Kinds  ;  and 
thefe  I  call  mixed  Modes. 

§.6.  Secondly,   The  Ideas  of  Subjlances  are     Subftances  Jin- 
fuch  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  are  taken    gUcrcollcclive 

to 
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to  reprefent  diftinct.  particular  Things  fubfifting  by  themfelves; 
in  which  the  fuppofed,  or  confufed  Idea  of  Subftance,  fuch 
as  it  is,  is  always  the  firft  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  Subftance 
be  joined  the  fimple  Idea  of  a  certain  dull  whitifh  Colour, 
with  certain  Degrees  of  Weight,  Hardnefs,  Dudtility,  and  Fu- 
fibility,  we  have  the  Idea  of  Lead ;  and  a  Combination  of  the 
Ideas  of  a  certain  Sort  of  Figure,  with  the  Powers  of  Motion, 
Thought,  and  Reafoning,  joined  to  Subftance,  make  the  or- 
dinary Idea  of  a  Man.  Now,  of  Subftanccs  alfo,  there  are 
two  Sorts  of  Ideas  ;  one  of  fingle  Subftances,  as  they  exift  fe- 
parately,  as  of  a  Man,  or  a  Sheep  ;  the  other  of  feveral  of  thofe 
put  together,  as  an  Army  of  Men,  or  Flock  of  Sheep  ;  which 
collective  Ideas  of  feveral  Sub/lances,  thus  put  together,  are  as 
much  each  of  them  one  fingle  Idea,  as  that  of  a  Man,  or  an 
Unit. 

§.  7.  Thirdly ,  The  laft  Sort  of  complex  Ideas, 

Relation.         is  that  we  call  Relation,  which  confifts  in  the 

Confideration,   and  comparing  one  Idea  with 

another  :  Of  thefe  feveral  Kinds,  we  (hall  treat  in  their  Order. 

§.8.  If  we  will  trace  the  Progrefs  of  our 
the  abftrufefi  Minds,  and  with  Attention  obferve  how  it  re- 
\te*.%  from  the  peats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  fimple  Ideas 
two  Sources.  received  from  Senfation  and  Reflection,  it  will 
lead  us  farther  than  at  firft,  perhaps,  we  mould 
have  imagined.  And,  I  believe,  we  fhall  find,  if  we  warily 
obferve  the  Originals  of  our  Notions,  that  even  the  mojl  ab~ 
Jlrufe  Ideas,  how  remote  ibeverthey  may  feem  from  Senie,  or 
from  any  Operation  of  our  own  Minds,  are  yet  only  fuch  as 
the  Underftanding  frames  to  it  felf,  by  repeating  and  joining 
together  Ideas,  that  it  had  either  from  Objects  of  Senfe,  or 
from  it  own  Operations  about  them  :  So  that  thofe  even  large 
and  abfiracl  Ideas,  are  derived  from  Senfation,  or  Refeclion, 
being  no  other  than  what  the  Mind,  by  the  ordinary  Ufe  of  its 
own  Faculties,  employed  about  Ideas  received  from  Objects  of 
Senfe,  or  from  the  Operations  it  obferves  in  it  felf  about  them, 
may,  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  in 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  Space,  Time,  and  Infinity,  and  fome  few 
other,  that  feem  the  moll  remote  from  thofe  Originals. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  fimple  Modes ;  and  firfi,  of  the  Simple  Modes 
of  Space, 

^.i."^  ■    ^ Hough  in  the  foregoing  Part,  I  have 

I  often  mentioned  fimple  A/tw,  which  Simple  Moder. 
■JL.  are  truly  the  Materials  of  all  our 
Knowledge  j  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather  in  th& 
Way  that  they  come  into  the  Mind,  than  as  diilinguifhed  from* 
others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  he,  perhaps,  amifs  to 
cake  a  View  of  fome  of  them  again  under  this  Confideration, 
and  examine  thofe  different  Modifications  of  the  fame  Ideaj 
which  the  Mind  either  finds  in  Things  exilting,  or  is  able  to 
make  within  it  felf,  without  the  Help  of  any  extrinfical  Objecr, 
or  any  foreign  Suggeftion. 

Thofe  Modifications  of  any  one  fimple  Idea,  ('which,  as  has 
been  laid,  I  call  fimple  Modes,)  are  as  perfectly  different  and 
diftincl  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  as  thefe  of  the  greateft  Diftance 
or  Contrariety.  For  the  Idea  of  Two,  is  as  diftindi  from 
that  of  One,  as  Bluenefs  from  Heat,  or  either  of  them  from 
any  Number:  And  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  fimpie 
Idea  of  an  Unit  repeated  ;  and  Repetitions  of  this  Kind., 
joined  together,  make  thole  diftinct.  fimple  Modes,  of  a.  Dozen, 
a  Grcfs,  a  Million. 

§.  2.  I  {hall  begin  with  the  fimple  Idea  of  Space. 
I  have  (hewed  above,  c.  4.  that  we  get  the  Idea  Idea  of  Space 
of  Space,  both  by  our  Sight,  and  Touch;  which, 
I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needJeis  to  go  to  prove* 
that  Men  perceive,  by  their  Sight,  a  Diftance  between  Bodies 
of  different  Colours,  or  between  the  Parts  of  the  fame  "Bod  vy 
as  that  they  fee  Colours  themfelves :  Nor  is  it  lefs  obvious,  that 
they  can  do  fo  in  the  Dark  by  Feeling  and  Touch.  / 

§.  3.  This  Space  confidered  barely  in  Length  f 

between  any  two  Beings,    without  confidering     *Pat'  a*^  £**  , 

any  Thing  elfe  between  them,  is  called  Diftance :     tenJ,Dn-  I 

If  confidered  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thickneis,  I  think  it  < 
may  be  called  Capacity  ;  The  Term  Lxtenfion  is  ufually  ap-  / 
plied  to  it  in  what  Manner  foever  confides  J. 

§.  4.  Each  different  Diftance,    is  a  different     Inr.citfify. 
Modification  of  Space,  and  each  Idea  of  any  difi 
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ferent  Di fiance,  or  Space ,  is  a  fimple  Mode  of  this  Idea.  Men, 
for  the  Ufe,  and  by  the  Cuftomof  Meafuring,  fettle  in  their 
Minds  the  Ideas  of  certain  ftated  Lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  Inch, 
Foot,  Yard,  Fathom,  Mile,  Diameter  of  the  Earth,  Sec.  which 
are  fo  many  diftinct  Ideas  made  up  only  of  Space.  When  any 
fuch  ftated  Lengths  or  Meafures  of  Space  are  made  familiar  to 
Men's  Thoughts,  they  can  in  their  Minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  will,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  Idea  of 
Body,  or  any  Thing  elfe;  and  frame  to  themfelves  the  Ideas  of 
long,  fquare,  or  cubicle  Feet,  Yards,  or  Fathoms,  here  amongft 
the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  or  elfe  beyond  the  utmoft  Bounds 
of  all  Bodies;  and  by  adding  thefeftill  one  to  another,  enlarge 
their  Idea  of  Space  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  This  Power  of  re- 
peating, or  doubling  any  Idea  we  have  of  any  Diftance,  and  ad- 
ding it  to  the  former  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being  ever 
able  to  come  to  any  Stop  or  Stint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as 
we  will,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  Idea  of  Immerfity. 

§.  5.   There  is  another  Modification  of  this 
Figure.  Idea^  which  is  nothing  but  the  Relation  which 

the  Parts  of  the  Termination  of  Extenfion,  or 
circumfcribed  Space,  have  amongft  themfelves.  This  the 
Touch  difcovers  in  fcnfible  Bodies,  whofe  Extremities  come 
within  our  Reach  ;  and  the  Eye  takes  both  from  Bodies  and 
Colours,  whofe  Boundaries  are  within  its  View  :  Where  ob- 
ferving  how  the  Extremities  terminate  either  in  ftreight  Lines, 
which  meet  at  difcemahle  Angles  ;  or  in  crooked  Lines, 
wherein  no  Angles  can  be  perceived,  by  confidering  thefe 
as  they  relate  to  one  another,  in  ail  Parts  of  the  Extremities  of 
any  Body  or  Space,  it  has  that  Idea  we  call  Figure,  which  af- 
fords to  the  Mind  infinite  Variety.  For  befides  the  vaft  Num- 
ber of  different  Figures,  that  do  really  exift  in  the  coherent 
Mafies  of  Matter,  the  Stock  that  the  Mind  has  in  its  Power, 
by  varying  the  Idea  of  Space  ;  and  thereby  making  ftill  new 
Compolitions,  by  repeating  its  own  Ideas,  and  joining  them  as 
it  pleafes,  is  perfectly  inexhauftible  :  And  fo  it  can  muliply 
Figures  in  infinitum. 

§.  6.  For  the  Mind  having  a  Power  to  repeat 
Figure.  theldea  of  any  Lengthdire&lyftretchedout,  and 

join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  Direction,  which 
is  to  double  the  Length  of  that  ftreight  Line,  or  elfe  join  it  to 
another  with  what  Inclinations  it  thinks  fit,  and  fo  make  what 
Sort  of  Angles  it  pleafes :  And  being  able  alfo  to  fhorten  any 
Line  it  imagines,  by  taking  from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or 
what  Part  it  pleafes,  without  being  able  to  come  to  an  End  of 
2  any 
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any  fbch  Divifions,  it  can  make  an  Angle  of  any  Bignefs:  So 
alfb  die  Lines  that  are  its  Sides,  of  what  Length  he  pleafes  ; 
which  joining  again  to  other  Lines  of  different  Lengths,  and  at 
different  Angles,  'till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any  Space,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  can  multiply  Figures,  both  in  their  Shape  and  Ca- 
pacity, in  infinitum  3  all  which  are  but  fo  many  different  f/nph 
Modes  of  Space. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  withftfait  Lines,  it  can  do  alfo  with 
crooked,  or  crooked  and  ftrait  together  ;  and  the  fame  it  can 
do  in  Lines,  it  can  do  alfo  in  Superficies  ;  by  which  we  may  be 
led  into  farther  Thoughts  of  the  endlefs  Variety  of  Figures,  that 
the  Mind  has  a  Power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply  the 
funple  Modes  of  Space. 

§.  7.  Another  Idea  coming  under  this  Head, 
and   belonging  to   this  Tribe,   is  that  we  call  Place. 

Place.  As  in  fimple  Space,  we  confider  the  Re- 
lation of  Diftance  between  any  two  Bodies  or  Points  ;  fo  in 
our  Idea  of  Place,  we  confider  the  Relation  of  Diftance  be- 
twixt any  Thing,  and  any  two  or  more  Points,  which  are  con- 
fidered  as  keeping  the  fame  Diftance  one  with  another,  and 
fo  confidered  as  at  Reft  :  For  when  we  find  any  Thing  at  the 
fame  Diftance  now,  which  it  was  yefterday  from  any  two  or 
more  Points,  which  have  not  iince  changed  their  Diftance  one 
with  another,  and  with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  fay 
it  hath  kept  the  fame  Place :  But  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered 
its  Diftance,  with  either  of  thole  Points,  we  fay  it  hath 
changed  its  Place  :  Though  vulgarly  fpeaking,  in  the  common 
Notion  of  Place,  we  do  not  always  exactly  obferve  the  Di- 
ftance from  precife  Points ;  but  from  larger  Portions  of  fenfible 
Objects,  to  which  we  confider  the  Thing  placed  to  bear  re- 
lation, and  its  Diftance  from  which  we  have  fome  reafon  to 
obferve. 

§.  8.  Thus  a  Company  of  Chefs- men  ftanding  on  the  fame 
Square  of  the  Chefs-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  fay,  they 
are  all  in  the  fame  Place,  or  unmoved  ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
Chefs-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one  Room 
into  another,  becaufe  we  compared  them  only  to  the  Parts  of 
the  Chefs-board,  which  keep  the  fame  Diftance  one  with  ano- 
ther. The  Chefs-board,  we  alfo  fay,  is  in  the.  fame  Place  it  was, 
if  it  remain  in  the  fame  Part  of  the  Cabbin,  though,  perhaps,  the 
Ship  which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while  :  And  the  Ship  is  faid  to 
be  in  the  fame  Plaie,  fuppoiing  it  kept  the  fame  Diftance  with 
the  Parts  of  the  neighbouring  Land  ;  though,  perhaps,  the 
Earth  hath  lurned  round  5  and  fo  both  Chefs- men  and  Board, 

I  and 
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and  Ship,  have  every  one  changed  Place,  in  refpec"r  of  rcmotcf 
Bodies,  which  have  kept  the  lame  Diftance  one  with  another. 
But  yet  the  Diftance  from  certain  Parts  of  the  Board,  being  that 
which  determines  the  Place  of  the  Chefs-men ;  and  the  Diftance 
from  the  fixed  Parts  of  the  Cabin  ('with  which  we  made  the 
Comparifon)  being  that  which  determined  the  Place  of  the 
Chefs-board,  and  the  fixed  Parts  of  the  Earth,  that  by  which 
we  determined  the  Place  of  the  Ship,  thef  Things  may  be  faid 
properly  to  be  in  the  fame  Place,  in  thofe  Refpe&s :  Though 
their  Diftance  from  fome  other  Things,  which  in  this  Matter 
we  did  not  confider,  being  varied,  they  have  undoubtedly 
changed  Place  in  that  Refpe£r.  ;  and  we  our  felvesfhall  think  fo, 
when  we  have  Occafion  to  compare  them  with  thofe  other. 

§.9.  But  this  Modification  of  Diftance  we  call  Place,  being 
made  by  Men  for  their  common  Ufe,  that  by  it  they  might 
be  able  to  defign  the  particular  Pofition  of  Things,  where  they 
had  Occafion  for  fuch  Defignation,  Men  confider  and  deter- 
mine of  this  Place,  by  reference  to  thofe  adjacent  Things, 
which  beft  ferved  to  their  prefent  Purpofe,  without  confider- 
ing  other  Things,  which  to  another  Purpofe  would  better  de- 
termine the  Place  of  the  fame  Thing.  Thus  in  the  Chefs-board, 
the  Ufe  of  the  Defignation  of  the  Place  of  each  Chefs-man 
being  determined  only  within  that  chequer'd  Piece  of  Wood, 
'twould  crofs  that  Purpofe,  to  meafure  it  by  any  Thing  elfe : 
But  when  thefe  very  Chefs-men  are  put  up  in  a  Bag,  if  any  one 
fhould  ask  where  the  Black  King  is,  it  would  be  proper  to  de- 
terminate the  Place  by  the  Parts  of  the  Room  it  was  in,  and  not 
by  the  Chefs-board  ;  there  being  another  Ufe  of  defignmg  the 
Place  it  is  now  in,  than  when  in  Play  it  was  on  the  Chefs-board, 
and  fo  muft  be  determined  by  other  Bodies.  So  if  any  one 
fhould  ask,  in  what  Place  are  the  Verfes  which  report  the 
Story  of  Nifus  and  Enrialus,  'twould  be  very  improper  to  de- 
termine this  Place,  by  faying,  they  were  in  fuch  a  Part  of  the 
Earth,  or  in  Bodlefs  Library:  But  the  right  Defignation  of  the 
Place,  would  be  by  the  Parts  of  Virgil's  Works ;  and  the  pro- 
per Anfwer  would  be,  That  thefe  Verfes  were  about  the  middle 
of  the  Ninth  Book  of  his  /Eneids  ;  and  that  they  have  been  al- 
ways conftantly  in  the  fame  Place  ever  fince  Virgil  was  printed : 
Which  is  true,  though  the  Book  it  felf  hath  moved  a  thou- 
fand  Times  ;  the  Ufe  of  the  Idea  of  Place  here,  being  to  know 
only  in  what  Part  of  the  Book  that  Story  is,  that  fo  upon  Oc- 
cafion we  may  know  where  to  find,  and  have  recourfe  to  it 
for  our  Ufe, 

§.  10.  That 
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§.  1  o.  That  our  Idea  of  Place  is  nothing  elfe,  P/<7^. 

but  fuch  a  relative  Pofition  of  any  Thing,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and  will  beeafily  admitted,  when 
we  confider  that  we  have  no  Idea  of  the  Place  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  though  we  can  of  all  the  Parts  of  it ;  becaufe  beyond  that 
we  have  not  the  Idea  of  any  fixed,  diftindf,  particular  Beings, 
in  reference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  Relation  of 
Diftance ;  but  all  beyond  it,  is  one  uniform  Space  or  Expanfion, 
wherein  the  Mind  finds  no  Variety,  no  Marks.  For  to  lay,  that 
the  World  is  fomewhere,  means  no  more  than  that  it  doesexift: 
This,  tho'  a  Phrafe  borrowed  from  Place,  fignifying  only  its 
Exiftence,  not  Location  ;  and  when  one  can  find  out  and  frame 
in  his  Mind,  clearly  and  diftinctly,  the  Place  of  the  Univerfe, 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves  or  ftands  ftill  in  the 
undiftinguifhable  Inane  of  infinite  Space  ;  though  it  be  true, 
that  the  Word  Place  has  fometimes  a  more  confufed  Senfe,  and 
ftands  for  that  Space  which  any  Body  takes  up ;  and  fo  the  Uni- 
verfe is  in  a  Place.  The  Idea  therefore  of  Place,  we  have  by 
the  fame  Means  that  we  get  the  Idea  of  Space,  ('whereof  this  is 
but  a  particular  limited  Confederation  J  viz.  by  our  Sight  and 
Touch  ;  by  either  of  which,  we  receive  into  our  Minds  the 
Ideas  of  Extenllon  or  Distance. 

§.  1 1 .  There  are  fome  that  would  perfuade  Extenfion  and 
us,  thzt  Body  and  Extenfion  are  the  fame  Thing  j  Body,  not  the 
who  either  change  the  Signification  of  Words,  fane- 
which  I  would  not  fufpecf.  them  of,  they  having 
fo  feverely  condemned  the  Philofophy  of  others,  becaufe  it 
hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  Meaning,  or  de- 
ceitful Obfcurity  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  Terms.  U  there- 
fore they  mean  by  Body  and  Extenfion^  the  fame  that  other 
People  do,  viz.  by  Body,  fomething  that  is  folid  and  extend- 
ed, whole  Parts  are  infeparable  and  moveable  different  Ways; 
and  by  Extenfion,  only  the  Space  that  lies  between  the  Ex- 
tremities of  thofe  folid  coherent  Parts,  and  which  is  pofiefied 
by  them,  they  confound  very  different  Ideas  one  with  another. 
For  I  appeal  to  every  Man's  own  Thoughts,  whether  the  Idea 
of  Space  be  not  as  diftincl:  from  that  ol'  Solidity,  as  it  is  from 
the  Idea  of  Scarlet  Colour?  'Tistrue,  Solidity  cannot  exift 
without  Extenfion,  neither  can  Scarlet  Colour  exift  without 
Extenfion  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  are  diftindt 
Ideas.  Many  Ideas  require  others  as  neceflary  to  their  Exift- 
ence or  Conception,  which  yet  are  very  diftinct  Ideas.  Mo- 
tion can  neither  be,  nor  be  conceived  without  Space;  and  yet 
Motion  is  not  Space,  nor  Space  Motion  :  Space  can  exift  with- 
out it,-  and  they  are  very  diftincl:  Ideas',  and  fo,  I  think,  are 

I  z  thofe 
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thofe  of  Space  and  Solidity.  Solidity  is  fo  infeparable  an  Idea 
from  Body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  rilling  of  Space,  its 
Contact,  Impulfe,  and  Communication  of  Motion  upon'  Im- 
pulfe.  And  if  it  be  a  Reafon  to  prove,  that  Spirit  is  different 
from  Body,  becaufe  Thinking  includes  not  the  Idea  of  Exten- 
fion  in  it  j  the  fame  Reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe,  to  prove, 
that  Space  is  not  Body,  , becaule  it  includes  not  the  Idea  of  Soli- 
dity in  it ;  Space  and  Solidity  being  as  dijlintf  Ideas,  as  Think- 
ing and  Extenfion,  and  as  wholly  feparable  in  the  Mind  one 
from  another.  Body  then  and  Extenfion,  'tis  evident,  are  two 
diftinct  Ideas.     For, 

§.  1 2.  Fir/i,  Extenfion  includes  no  Solidity  nor  Refinance 
to  the  Motion  of  Body,  as  Body  does. 

§.13.  Secondly,  The  Parts  of  pure  Space  are  infeparable  one 
from  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  Continuity  cannot  be  feparated, 
neither  really  nor  mentally.  For  I  demand  of  any  one  to  re- 
move any  Part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  continued, 
even  fo  much  as  in  Thought.  To  divide  and  feparate  actually, 
is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  Parts  one  from  another,  to  make 
two  Superficies,  where  before  there  was  a  Continuity  :  And  to 
divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in  the  Mind  two  Superficies,  where 
before  there  was  a  Continuity,  and  confider  them  as  removed 
one  from  the  other ;  which  can  only  be  done  in  Things  confi- 
dered  by  the  Mind,  as  capable  of  being  feparated;  and  by  Se- 
paration, of  acquiring  new  diftincf.  Superficies,  which  they  then 
have  not,  but  are  capable  of:  But  neither  of  thefe  Ways  of 
Separation,  whether  real  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible 
to  pure  Space. 

'Tis  true,  a  Man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a  Space,  as 
is  anfwerable  or  commenfurate  to  a  Foot,  without  confidering 
the  reft,  which  is  indeed  a  partial  Confideration,  but  not  io 
much  as  mental  Separation  or  Divifion  ;  fince  a  Man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,  without  confidering  two  Superficies,  fe- 
parate one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide,  with- 
out making  two  Superficies  disjoin'd  one  from  the  other  :  But 
a  partial  Confideration  is  not  feparating.  A  Man  may  confi- 
der Light  in  the  Sun,  without  its  Heat ;  or  Mobility  in  Body, 
without  its  Extenfion,  without  thinking  of  their  Separation. 
One  is  only  a  partial  Confideration,  terminating  in  one  alone ; 
and  the  other  is  a  Confideration  of  both,  as  exifhng  fepa- 
rately. 

§.  1 4.  Thirdly,  The  Parts  of  pure  Space  are  immoveable, 
which  follows  from  their  Infeparability  ;  Motion  being  nothing 
-but  Change  of  Diftance  between  any  two  Things :  But  this 

cannot 
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tannot  be  between  Parts  that  are  infeparable ;  which  therefore 
muft  needs  be  at  perpetual  Reft  one  amongft  another. 

Thus  the  determined  Idea  of  fimple  Space,  diftinguifhes  it 
plainly  and  fufficiently  from  Body  ;  fince  its  Parts  are  infepara- 
ble, immoveable,  and  without  Refiftance  to  the  Motion  of 
Body. 

&.  1  c.  If  any  one  ask  me,  JVhat  this  Space  I     ctk.  n»£„-.- 
/•   ^     V  •   o  t       n      mi-  1       u     .  u  1  be  Definition 

fpeak  of  is  f  1  wdl  tell  him,  when  he  tells  me     cr  ^xtc7,r10Tt 

what  his  Extenfion  is.    For  to  fay,  as  is  ufually     explains  it 
done,  that  Extenfion  is  to  have  partes  extra  par-     not. 
tes,  is  to  fay  only,  That  Extenfion  is  Extenfion: 
For  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  Nature  of  Extenfion, 
when  I  am  told,   That  Extenfion  is  to  have  Parts  that  arc  cx~ 
tended,  exterior  to  Parts  that  are  extended,  i.  e.  Extenfion  con- 
fifts  of  extended  Parts?  As  if  one  asking  what  a  Fibre  was  ?  I 
fhould  anfwer  him,  That  it  was  a  Thing  made  up  of  feveral 
Fibres:  Would  he  hereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  Fibre 
was  better  than  he  did  before  ?    Or  rather,  would  he  not  have 
Reafon  to  think  that  my  Defign  was  to  make  fport  with  him, 
rather  than  ferioufly  to  infrrucl:  him? 

§.  1 6.  Thofe  who  contend,  that  Space  and  Body     D^ifton  0r 
are  the  fame,    bring  this  Di lemma  :    Either  this     Beings  intoBo- 
Space  is  fomething  or  nothing;  if  nothing  be  be-     dies  andSpi- 
tween  two  Bodies,  they  muft  neceffarily  touch;     rus,proves  not 
if  it  be  allowed  to  be  fomething,  they  ask,  whe-     Space  and  Bo- 
ther  it  be  Body  or  Spirit  ?   To  which  I  anfwer,     dJ  the  fame. 
by  another  Quftion,  Who  told  them  that  there 
was  or  could  be  nothing  but  folid  Beings  which  could  not  think, 
and  thinking  Beings  that  were  not  extended?  Which  is  all  they 
mean  by  the  Terms  Body  and  Spirit. 

§.  17.    If  it  be  demanded,    (as  ufually  it  is)     Subjiance 
whether  this  Space,   void  of  Body,  be  Sub/lance     which  zee 
or  Accident  ?  I  fhall  readily  anfwer,  I  know  net;     *JMW  not*  ro 
Nor  mail  be  afhamed  to  own  my  Ignorance,     ^>'00f  againjl 
'till  they   that  ask,    fhew  me  a  clear   diftinft     *$*"      -out 
Idea  of  Subjiance. 

§.  1 8. 1  endeavour,  as  much  as  1  can,  to  deliver  my  felf  from 
thofe  Fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  our  felves,  by  ta- 
king Words  for  Things.  It  helps  not  our  Ignorance  to  feign  a 
Knowledge,  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  Noife  with 
Sounds,  without  clear  and  diitincr.  Significations.  Names 
at  pleafure,  neither  alter  the  Nature  of  Thing?,  nor  make  us 
underftand  them,  but  as  they  are  Signs  of,  and  ftand  for  deter- 
mined Ideas.  And  I  defirc  thofe  who  lay  fo  much  Sttefs  on  the 
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Sound  of  thefe  two  Syllables,  Subjiance,  to  confider,  whether* 
applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  tiie  infinite  incomprehenfible  GOD, 
to  finite  Spirit,  and  to  Body,  it  be  in  the  fame  Senfe  ;  and 
whether  it  ftands  for  the  fame  Idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three 
fo  different  Beings  are  called  Subjtances  ?  If  fo,  whether  it 
will  not  thence  follow,  That  God,  Spirits,  and  Body,  agree- 
ing in  the  fame  common  Nature  of  Subjiance,  differ  not  any 
otherwife,  than  in  a  bare  different  Modification  of  that  Sub- 
jiance ;  as  a  Tree  and  a  Pebble,  being  in  the  fame  fenfe  Body, 
and  agreeing  in  the  common  Nature  of  Body,  differ  only  in  a 
bare  Modification  of  that  common  Matter  ;  which  will  be  a 
very  harih  Doclrine.  If  they  fay,  That  they  apply  it  to  God, 
finite  Spirits,  and  Matter,  in  three  different  Significations,  and 
that  it  ftands  for  one  Idea,  when  GOD  is  faid  to  be  a  Sub- 
Jlance  ;  for  another,  when  the  Sou!  is  called  Subjiance;  and 
for  a  third,  when  a  Body  is  called  fo  :  If  the  Name  Subjiance 
Hands  for  three  feveral  diftincl:  Ideas,  they  would  do  well  to 
make  known  thofe  diilinft  Ideas,  or  at  leaft  to  give  three 
diftincl:  Names  to  them,  to  prevent,  in  fo  important  a  Notion, 
the  Confufion  and  Errors  that  will  naturaily  follow  from  the 
promifcuous  Ufe  of  fo  doubtful  a  Term  ;  which  is  fo  far  from 
being  fufpecfed  to  have  three  diftincl;,  that  in  ordinary  Ufe  it 
has  fcarce  one  clear  diftincl:  Signification  :  And  if  they  can  thus 
make  three  diftincl:  Ideas  of  Subjiance,  what  hinders,  why  ano- 
ther may  not  make  a  fourth. 

§.  1 9.  They  who  firft  ran  into  the  Notion  of 
Subjiance  and  Jcadmts,  as  a  Sort  of  real  Beings,  that  needed 
,.JJ  jt/'-  fomething  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out 

Phi  to  fop  fa  tne  ^ora^  Subjiance,  to  fupport  them.     Had  the 

poor  Indian  Philofopher  (who  imagined  that  the 
Earth  alfo  wanted  fomething  to  bear  it  up,)  but  thought  of 
this  Word  Subfiance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  Trou- 
ble to  find  an  Elephant  to  fupport  it,  and  a  Tortoife  to  fupport 
his  Elephant :  The  Word  Subjiance  would  have  done  it  effectu- 
ally. And  he  that  enquired,  might  have  taken  it  lor  as  good  an 
Anfwer  from  an  Indian  Philofopher,  That  Subjiance  without 
knowing  what  it  i?,  is  that  which  fupports  the  Earth,  as  we  take 
it  for  a  fuffkient  Anfv/er,  and  good  Doclrine  from  our  Euro- 
pean Philofophers,  That  Subjiance,  without  knowing  what  it  is, 
is  that  which  fupports  Accidents.  So  that  of  Subjiance,  we 
have  no  Idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confined  obicure  one  of 
what  it  does. 

§.  20.  Whatever  a  learned  Man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent 
American,   who  enquired  into   the  Nature  of  Things,    would 
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fbarcctake  it  for  a  fatisfa&ory  Account,  if  ilcfiring  to  learn  our 
Architecture,  he  fhould  be  told,  That  a  Pillar  was  a  Thing 
fupported  by  a  Bajis,  and  a  Bafis  fomething  that  fupported  a 
Pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himielf  mocked,  inftead  of  taught, 
with  fuch  an  Account  as  this  ?  And  a  Stranger  to  them  would 
be  very  liberally  inftrucled  in  the  Nature  of  Books,  and  the 
Things  they  contained,  if  he  fhould  be  told,  that  ali  learned 
Books  confifted  of  Paper  and  Letters,  and  that  Letters  were 
Things  inhering  in  Paper,  and  Paper  a  Thing  that  held  forth 
Letters  ;  a  notable  Way  of  having  clear  Ideas  of  Letters  and 
Paper!  But  were  the  Lathi  Words,  Inharentia  and  Sidftantia^ 
put  into  the  plain  Engli/I)  ones  that  anfwer  them,  and  were 
called'  Sticking  on,  and  Under-propping,  they  would  better  dis- 
cover to  us  the  very  great  Clearness  there  is  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Sub/lance  and  Accidents,  and  fhew  of  what  Ufe  they  are  in  de- 
ciding of  Queftions  in  Philofophy. 

§.21.  But  to  return  to  our  Idea  of  Space :  If  ^  Vacuum 
Body  be  not  fuppofed  infinite,  which,  I  think,  beyond  the  ut- 
no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  ask,  Whether,  if  tnoft  Boundi  of 
GOD  placed  a  Man  at  the  Extremity  of  cor-  Body. 
poreal  Beings,  he  could  not  ftretch  his  Hand 
beyond  his  Body?  If  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  Arm, 
where  there  was  before  Space  without  Body  ;  and  if  there  he 
fpread  his  Fingers,  there  would  ftill  be  Space  between,  them 
without  Body  :  If  he  could  not  flretch  out  his  Hand,  it  mull: 
be  becaufe  of  fome  external  Hindrance  ;  (for  we  fuppofe  him 
alive,  with  fuch  a  Power  of  moving  the  Parts  of  his  Body,  that 
he  hath  now,  which  is  not  in  it  felf  impoffible,  if  GOD  fa 
pleafed  to  have  it ;  or  at  Icaft  it  is  not  impoffible  for  God  Co 
to  move  him :)  And  then  I  ask,  Whether  that  which  hinders 
his  Hand  from  moving  outwards,  be  Subftance  or  Accident, 
Something  or  Nothing  ?  And  when  they  have  refolved  that, 
they  will  be  able  to  reiblve  themfelves  what  that  is,  which  is, 
or  may  be  between  two  Bodies  at  a  Diftance,  that  is  not  Body, 
has  no  Solidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Argument  is  at  leaft 
as  good,  that  where  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmoft 
Bounds  of  all  Bodies  J  a  Body  put  into  Motion  may  move  on, 
as  where  there  is  nothing  between,  there  two  Bodies  mult  ne- 
ceflarily  touch  :  For  pure  Space  between,  is  Sufficient  to  take 
away  the  Neceffity  of  mutual  Contact ;  but  bare  Space  in  the 
Way,  is  not  fufficient  to  (top  Motion.  The  truth  is,  thefe 
Men  muff,  either  own,  that  they  think  Body  infinite,  though 
they  are  loth  to  fpeak  it  out,  or  elle  affirm  that  Space  is  not 
Body.     For  I  would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  Man,  thac 
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can,  in  his  Thoughts,  fet  any  Bounds  to  Space,  more  than  he 
can  to  Duration  ;  or,  by  thinking,  hope  to  arrive  at  the  End 
of  either  :  And  therefore,  if  his  Idea  of  Eternity  be  infinite, 
fo  is  his  Idea  of  Immenfity  •>  they  are  both  finite  or  infinite 
alike. 

§.22.  Farther,  thofe  who  aflat  the  Impoffi- 
The  Power  of  bility  of  Space  exifting  without  Matter,  muff: 
Annihilation  not  only  make  Body  infinite,  but  muftalfo  deny 
proves  a  Va-  a  power  in  G0d  to  annihilate  any  Part  of  Mat- 
cuum"  ter.     No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny,  that  God 

can  put  an  End  to  all  Motion  that  is  in  Matter, 
and  fix  all  the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe  in  a  perfect  Quiet  and 
Reft,  and  continue  them  fo  as  long  as  he  pleafcs.  Whoever 
then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  general  Reft, 
annihilate  either  this  Book,  or  the  Body  of  him  that  reads  it, 
muft  neceflarily  admit  the  Poffibility  of  a  Vacuum:  For  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Space  that  was  filled  by  the  Parts  of  the  an- 
nihilated Bodv,  will  ftill  remain,  and  be  a  Space  without 
Body.  For  the  circumambient  Bodies  being  in  a  perfect  Reft, 
are  a  Wall  of  Adamant,  and  in  that  State  make  it  a  perfeci 
Impoffibility  for  any  other  Body  to  get  into  that  Space.  And 
indeed  the  neceffary  Motion  of  one  Particle  of  Matter,  into 
the  Place  from  whence  another  Particle  of  Matter  is  removed, 
is  but  a  Confequence  from  the  Suppofition  of  Plenitude,  which 
will  therefore  need  fome  better  Proof,  than  a  fuppofed  Matter 
of  Fa£t,  which  Experiment  can  never  make  out ;  our  own 
clear  and  diftindt  Ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us,  that  there  is  no 
neceffary  Connexion  between  Space  and  Solidity,  fince  we  can 
conceive  the  one  without  the  other.  And  thofe  who  difpute 
for  or  againft  a  Vacuum,  do  thereby  confefs  they  have  diftindt 
Ideas  of  Vacuum  and  Plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an  Idea  of 
Extenfion  void  of  Solidity,  though  they  deny  its  Exiftence,  or 
elfe  they  difpute  about  nothing  at  all.  For  they  who  fo  much 
alter  the  Signification  of  Words,  as  to  call  Extenfion,  Body, 
and  confequently  make  the  whole  EiTence  of  Body  to  be  no- 
thing but  pure  Extenfion,  without  Solidity,  muft  talk  abfurd- 
]y  whenever  they  fpeak  of  Vacuum,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for 
Extenfion  to  be  without  Extenfion  :  For  Vacuum,  whether  we 
affirm  or  deny  its  Exiftence,  fignifies  Space  without  Body, 
whofe  very  Exiftence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  poflible,  who  will 
not  make  Matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  Power  to  an- 
nihilate any  Particle  of  it. 

Motion  proves         §•  23-  But  not  to  go  fo  far  as  beyond  the  ut- 
«  Vacuum.         inoft  Bounds  of  Body  in  the  Univerfe,  nor  appeal 
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to  God's  Omnipotency,  to  find  a  Vacuum,  the  Motion  of  Bodies 
that  are  in  our  View  and  Neighbourhood,  feem  to  me  plain- 
ly to  evince  it.  For  I  defire  any  one  fo  to  divide  a  iblid  Body 
of  any  Dimenfion  he  pleafes,  as  to  make  it  poflible  for  the  fo- 
lid  Parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within  the 
Bounds  of  that  Superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void 
Space,  as  big  as  the  leaft  Part  into  which  he  has  divided  the 
faid  folid  Body.  And  if  where  the  leaft  Particle  of  the  Body 
divided,  is  as  big  as  a  Muftard-Seed,  a  void  Space  equal  to  the 
Bulk  of  a  Muftard-Seed,  be  requifite  to  make  room  for  the  free 
Motion  of  the  Parts  of  the  divided  Body  within  the  Bounds  of 
its  Superficies,  where  the  Particles  of  Matter  are  100,000,000 
lefs  than  a  Muftard-Seed,  there  muft  alfo  be  a  Space  void  of 
folid  Matter,  as  big  as  100,000,000  Part  of  a  Muftard-Seed: 
For  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum.  And  let  this  void  Space  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  de- 
ftroys  the  Hypothefis  of  Plenitude.  For  if  there  can  be  a  Space 
void  of  Body,  equal  to  the  fmalleft  feparate  Particle  of  Matter 
now  exifting  in  Nature,  'tis  ftill  Space  without  Body,  and  makes 
as  great  a  Difference  between  Space  and  Body,  as  if  it  were 
Mi/*  xaV/^et,  a  Diftance  as  wide  as  any  in  Nature.  And  there- 
fore, if  we  fuppofe  not  the  void  Space  neceflary  to  Motion, 
equal  to  the  leaft  Parcel  of  the  divided  folid  Matter,  but  to 
tV  or  t  rr^j  of  it,  the  fame  Confequence  will  always  follow  of 
Space,  without  Matter. 

§.  24.  But  the  Queftion  being  here,  Whether     tj^ye  j^j  0r 
the  Idea  of  Space  or  Ex  ten/ion   be  the  fame  with     Space  and  Ba- 
the Idea  of  Body,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  prove  the     Jy  diftintl. 
real  Exigence  of  a  Vacuum,  but  the  Idea  of  it; 
which  'tis  plain  Men  have,    when  they   enquire   and  difpute 
whether  there  be  a  Vacuum  or  no  ?  For  if  they  had  not  the  Idea 
of  Space  without  Body,  they  could  not  make  a  Queftion  about 
its  Exiftence  :    And  if  their  Idea  of  Body  did  not  include  in  it 
fomething  more  than  the  bare  Idea  of  Space,  they  could  have 
no  doubt    about  the  Plenitude  of  the   World ;    and   'twould 
be   as  abfurd  to  demand,     whether  there  were  Space  without 
Body,    as   whether  there  were  Space  without  Space,  or  Body 
without  Body,    fince  thefe  were  but  different  Names  of  the 
fame  Idea. 

§.25.  'Tis  true,  the  Idea  of  Extenfion  joins  it     Extenfion  be- 
felf  fo  infeparably  with  all  vifibie,  and  moil  tan-     i»g  infepara- 
gible  Qualities,   that  it  fuffers  us  to  fee  no  one,     hie  from  Body, 
or  feel  very  few  external  Object,  without  taking     Pr0Z!e>  lt  not 
in  Impreiuons  of  Extenfion  too.  This  Readineis     '  eJame> 
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of  Extenfion  to  make  it  felf  be  taken  Notice  of  fo  conftantly 
with  other  Ideas,  has  been  the  Occafion,  I  guefs,  that  fome 
have  made  die  whole  Eflence  of  Body  to  confiit  in  Extenfion  ; 
which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  fome  have  had 
their  Minds,  by  their  Eyes  and  Touch  (the  bufieft  of  all  our 
Senfes)  fo  filled  with  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  and  as  it  were, 
wholly  poiTefled  with  it,  that  they  allowed  no  Exiftence  to  any 
Things  that  had  not  Extenfion.  I  {hall  not  now  argue  with 
thofe  Men,  who  take  the  Meafure  and  Pofftbility  of  all  Being, 
only  from  their  narrow  and  grofs  Imaginations :  But  having 
here  to  do  only  with  thofe  who  conclude  the  Eflence  of  Body 
to  be  Extenfion,  becaufe,  they  fay,  they  cannot  imagine  any 
fenfible  Quality  of  any  Body  without  Extenfion,  I  {hall  de- 
fire  them  to  confider,  That  had  they  reflected  on  their  Ideas 
of  Taftes  and  Smells,  as  much  as  on  thofe  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
nay,  had  they  examined  their  Ideas  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  and 
feveral  other  Pains,  they  would  have  found,  that  they  included 
in  them  no  Idea  of  Extenfion  at  all,  which  is  but  an  Affection 
of  Body,  as  well  as  the  reft  difcoverable  by  our  Senfes, 
which  are  fcarce  acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  Efiences 
of  Things. 

§.  26.  If  thofe  Ideas,  which  are  conitanjtly  joined  to  all  others, 
mult  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  Efience  of  thofe  Things 
which  have  conftantly  thofe  Ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  in- 
feparable  from  them  ;  then  Unity  is  without  doubt  the  Eflence 
of  every  Thing.  For  there  is  not  any  Object,  of  Senfation  or 
Reflection,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  Idea  of  one:  But 
the  Weaknefs  of  this  Kind  of  Argument  we  have  already 
fhewn  fufficiently. 

§.  27.  To  conclude,  whatever  Men  fhall  think 
Ideas  °fSpace      concerning  the  Exigence  of  a  Vacuum,    this  is 

7m%  plain  to  me'  that  we  have  ns  clear  an  Uea  °f 

Space  diflincl  from  Solidity,  as  we  have  of  Soli- 
dity diftinct  from  Motion,  or  Motion  from  Space.  We  have 
not  any  two  more  diftinct.  Ideas,  and  we  can  as  eafily  conceive 
Space  without  Solidity,  as  we  can  conceive  Body  or  Space  with- 
out Motion,  though  it  be  never  fo  certain,  that  neither  Body 
nor  Motion  can  exift  without  Space.  But  whether  any  one  will 
take  Space  to  be  only  a  Relation  refulting  from  the  Exiftence 
of  other  Beings  at  a  Diftance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the 
Words  of  the  molt  knowing  King  Solomon,  The  Heaven,  and  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  cannot  contain  thee ;  or  thofe  more  empha- 
tical  ones  of  the  infpired  Philofopher,  St.  Paul,  In  him  we  live, 
move,    and  have  cur  Beings,    are  to  be  underftood   in  a  literal 
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Senfc,  I  leave  every  one  to  confider  ;  only  our  Idea  of  Space 
is,  I  think,  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  diftinft  from  that 
of  Body.  For  whether  we  confider  in  Matter  it  felf  the  Di- 
Itance  of  its  coherent  folid  Parts,  and  call  it,  in  refpeit  of 
thofe  folid  Parts,  Extenfton  ;  or  whether  confidering  it  as  lying 
between  the  Extremities  of  any  Body  in  its  feveral  Dimen- 
fions,  we  call  it  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thickncfs  ;  or  elfe  con- 
fidering it  as  lying  between  any  two  Bodies,  or  pofitive  Beings, 
without  any  Con  fide  ration,  whether  there  be  any  Matter  or  no 
between,  we  call  it  Dijiance.  However  named  or  considered, 
it  is  always  the  fame  uniform  fimpie  Idea  of  Space,  taken  from 
Objects  about  which  our  Senfes  have  been  converfant,  whereof 
having  fettled  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and 
add  them  one  to  another,  as  often  as  we  will,  and  confider  the 
Space  or  Diftance  fo  imagined,  either  as  filled  with  folid. 
Parts,  fo  that  another  Body  cannot  come  there,  without  dif- 
placing  and  thrufting  out  the  Body  that  was  there  before  ;  or 
elfe  as  void  of  Solidity,  fo  that  a  Body  of  equal  Dimenfions  to 
that  empty  or  pure  Space,  may  be  p!aced  in  it  without  the 
Removing  or  Expulfion  of  any  Thing  that  was  there.  But  to 
avoid  Confufion  in  Dilcourfes  concerning  this  Matter,  it  were 
poflibly  to  be  wiihed,  that  the  Name  Extenfion  were  applied 
only  to  Matter,  or  the  Diflance  of  the  Extremities  of  parti- 
cular Bodies,  and  the  Term  Expanfton  to  Space  in  general, 
with  or  without  folid  Matter  pofieiling  it,  fo  as  to  fay,  Space 
is  expanded,  and  Body  extended.  But  in  this,  every  one  has  his 
Liberty  ;  I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more  clear  and  diftincl  Way 
of  Speaking. 

§.28.  The  knowing  precifely  what  our  Words  j^en  differ  ///. 
{land  for,  would,  I  imagine,  in  this,  as  well  as  tie  in  clear 
a  great  many  other  Cafes,  quickly  end  the  Dif-  fimpie  Ideas, 
pute.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Men,  when 
they  come  to  examine  them,  find  their  fimpie  Ideas  all  generally 
to  agree,  though  in  Difcourfe  with  one  another,  they  perhaps 
confound  one  another  with  different  Names.  I  imagine  that 
Men  who  abftracf  their  Thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the 
Ideas  of  their  own  Minds,  cannot  much  differ  in  Thinking ;  how- 
ever they  may  perplex  themfelves  with  Words,  according  to 
the  Way  of  Speaking  of  the  feveral  Schools  or  Sec"fs  they  have 
been  bred  up  in  :  Though  amongft  unthinking  Men,  who  ex- 
amine not  fcrupuloufly  and  carefully  their  own  Ideas,  and  ftrip 
them  not  from  the  Marks  Men  life  for  them,  but  confound 
them  with  Words,  there  muff  be  endlefs  Difpute,  Wrangling, 
and  Jargon,  efpecially  if  they  he  learned  bcokifh  Men,  devot.d 
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to  fome  Se£t,  and  accuftomed  to  the  Language  of  it ;  and  haVe 
learned  to  talk  after  others.  But  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  any 
two  thinking  Men  fhould  really  have  different  Ideas,  I  do  not 
fee  how  they  could  difcourfe  or  argue  one  with  another.  Here 
I  nnift  not  be  miftaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  Imagina- 
tion in  Men's  Brains,  is  prefently  of  that  Sort  of  Ideas  I  /peak 
of.  'Tis  not  eafy  for  the  Mind  to  put  oft*  thofe  confufed  No- 
tions and  Prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  Cuftom,  Inadverten- 
cy, and  common  Converfation  :  It  requires  Pains  and  Afliduity 
to  examine  its  Ideas,  'till  it  refolves  them  into  thofe  clear  and 
diftinct  fimple  ones,  out  of  which  they  are  compounded  ;  and 
to  fee  which,  amongft  its  fimple  Ones,  have  or  have  not  a  ne- 
ceffary  Connection  and  Dependance  one  upon  another.  'Till 
a  Man  doth  this  in  the  primary  and  original  Notions  of  Things, 
he  builds  upon  floating  and  uncertain  Principles,  and  will  often 
find  himfelf  at  a  lofs. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  Duration,  and  its  fimple  Modes. 

Duration  is  §,  i.'"T""^HERE  is  another  Sort  of  D 'fiance 
fleeting  Ex-  I        or  Length,    the  Idea  whereof  we 

tenfion.  JL     get  not  from  the  permanent  Parts 

of  Space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually 
perifhing  Parts  of  SucceiTion.  This  we  call  Duration,  the  Am- 
ple Modes  whereof  are  any  different  Lengths  of  it,  whereof  we 
have  diftincT:  Ideas,  as  Hours,  Days,  Tears,  Sec.  Time  and 
Eternity. 

7    T,  §.  2.  The  Anfwer  of  a  great  Man,  to  one  who 

R-H  tT  n  as^ec^  what  Time  was,  Si  non  rogas  inteUigo, 
the  Train  °of  (which  amounts  to  this  ;  the  more  I  let  my  felf 
eur  Ideas.  to  tn'nk  of  it,    the  lefs  I  underftand  it,)  might 

perhaps  perfuade  one,  that  Time,  which  reveals 
all  other  Things,  is  it  felf  not  to  be  difcovered.  Duration, 
Time,  and  Eternity,  are  not  without  Reafon,  thought  to  have 
fomething  very  abftrufe  in  their  Nature.  But  however  remote 
thefe  may  feem  from  our  Comprehenfion,  yet  if  we  trace  them 
right  to  their  Originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thofe  Sources 
of  all  our  Knowledge,  viz.  Senfation  and  Rejleflion,  will  be  able 
to  furnifh  us  with  thefe  Ideas,    as  clear  and  diftincl:  as  many 
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©ther,  which  are  thought  much  lefs  obfcure ;  and  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  Idea  of  Eternity  it  felf  is  derived  from  the  fame  com- 
mon Original  with  the  reft  of  our  Ideas. 

§.3.  To  understand  Time  and  Eternity  aright,  we  ought 
with  Attention  to  confider  what  Idea  it  is  we  have  of  Dura- 
tion, and  how  we  came  by  it.  'Tis  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  but  obferve  what  pafles  in  his  own  Mind,  that  there  is  a 
Train  of  Ideas  which  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his 
Understanding,  as  long  as  ta  is  awake.  Reflection  on  thefe 
Appearances  of  feveral  Ideas,  one  after  another  in  our  Minds, 
is  that  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  Idea  of  SucceJJion :  And  the 
Distance  between  any  Parts  of  that  Succeflion,  or  between  the 
Appearance  of  any  two  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  is  that  we  call 
Duration.  For  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whilst  we  receive 
fucceflively  feveral  Ideas  in  our  Mind,  we  know  that  we  do 
exist  ,  and  fo  we  call  the  Exiitence,  or  the  Continuation  of 
the  Exiftence  of  our  felves,  or  any  Thing  elfe,  commenfurate 
to  the  Succession  of  any  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  the  Duration 
of  our  felves  or  any  other  Thing  co-existing  with  our 
Thinking. 

§.4.  That  we  have  our  Notion  of  SucceJJion  and  Duration 
from  this  Original,  viz.  from  Reflection  on  the  Train  of!deas9 
which  we  find  to  appear  one  after  another  in  our  own  Minds, 
feems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  Perception  of  Duration, 
but  by  considering  the  Train  of  Ideas  that  take  their  Turns  in 
our  Understandings.  When  that  Succeflion  of  Ideas  ceafes, 
our  Perception  of  Duration  ceafes  with  it  j  which  every  one 
clearly  experiments  in  himfelf  whilft  he  fleeps  foundry,  whether 
an  Hour,  or  a  Day,  or  a  Month,  or  a  Year ;  of  which  Dura- 
tion of  Things,  whilft  he  fleeps,  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  Per- 
ception at  all,  but  it  is  quite  loft  to  him ,  and  the  Moment  where- 
in he  leaves  off  to  think,  'till  the  Moment  he  begins  to  think  a- 
gain,  feems  to  him  to  have  no  Distance.  And  fo  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  to  a  waking  Man,  if  it  were  poflible  for  him  to 
keep  only  one  Idea  in  his  Mind,  without  Variation,  and  the  Suc- 
ceflion of  others.  And  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes  his  Thoughts 
very  intently  on  one  Thing,  fo  as  to  take  but  little  Notice  of  the 
Succeflion  of  Ideas  that  pafs  in  his  Mind,  whilft  he  is  taken  up 
with  that  earneft  Contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  Account  a 
good  Part  of  that  Duration,  and  thinks  that  Timefhorter  than 
it  is.  But  if  Sleep  commonly  unites  the  diftant  Parts  of  Dura- 
tion, it  is  becaufe  during  that  Time  we  have  no  Succeflion  of 
Ideas  in  our  Minds.  For  if  a  Man  during  his  Sleep,  dreams, 
and  Variety  of  Ideas  make  them/elves  perceptible  in  his  Mind 

one 
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one'  after  another,  he  hath  then,  during  fuch  a  Dreaming,  a 
/{Senfe  of  Duration,  and  of  the  Length  of  it.  By  which  it  is 
to  me  very  clear,  that  Men  derive  their  Ideas  of  Duration  from 
their  Reflection  on  the  Train  of  the  Ideas  they  obferve  to  fuc- 
ceed  one  another  in  tiieir  own  Underftandings,  without  which 
Obfervation  they  can  have  no  Notion  of  Duration,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  World. 

§.  5.  Indeed  a  Man  having,  from  reflecting  on 
The  Idea  of        tjie  Succeflion  and  Number  of  his  own  Thoughts, 

DlYcTletoaP~  g0t the  Notion  or  Idea  of  Durati™>  he  can  ap- 
Thiiw  whilft  Pty  t^at  Notion  to  Things,  which  exift  while  he 
we  Beep.  ^oes  not  think  5    as  ne  tnat  has   got  tne  Idea  of 

Extenfion  from  Bodies  by  his  Sight  or  Touch, 
can  apply  it  to  Diftances,  where  no  Body  is  feen  or  felt.  And 
therefore,  though  a  Man  has  no  Perception  of  the  Length  of 
Duration,  which  palled  whilft  he  flept  or  thought  not ;  yet 
having  obferved  the  Revolution  of  Days  and  Nights,  and 
found  the  Length  of  their  Duration  to  be  in  Appearance  regu- 
lar and  conftant,  he  can,  upon  the  Suppofition,  that  that  Re- 
volution has  proceeded  after  the  fame  Manner,  whilft  he  was 
afleep  or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  Times ;  he 
can,  I  fay,  imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  Length  of 
Duration,  whilft  he  flept.  But  if  Adain  and  Eve  (when  they 
were  alone  in  the  World)  inftead  of  their  ordinary  Night's 
Sleep,  had  palled  the  whole  twenty-four  Hours  in  one  conti- 
nued Sleep,  the  Duration  of  that  twenty-four  Hours  had  been 
irrecoverably  loft  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their 
Accompt  of  Time. 

§.  6.  Thus  by  reflecting  on  the  appearing  ofva- 
Ibe  Idea  of  rious  Ideas,  one  after  another  in  our  JJndcrJiand- 
Succeffion  not  ^  wg  get  fhg  Not]m  0j  Succeffion  ;  which  if 
from  Motion.  any  one  fl^y  think  we  did  rather  get  from 
our  Obfervation  of  Motion  by  our  Senfes,  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  of  my  Mind,  when  he  confiders,  that  even  Motion  produces 
in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  SuccefHon,  no  otherwife  than  as  it  pro- 
duces there  a  continued  Train  of  diftinguifhable  Ideas.  For  a 
Man  looking  upon  a  Body  really  moving,  perceives  yet  no  Mo- 
tion at  all,  unlefs  that  Motion'  produces  a  conftant  Train  of 
fw.cejfive  Ideas ;  v.  g.  a  Man  becalmed  at  Sea,  out  of  Sight  of 
Land,  in  a  fair  Day,  may  look  on  the  Sun,  or  Sea,  or  Ship,  a 
whole  Hour  together,  and  perceive  no  Motion  at  all  in  either; 
though  it  be  certain,  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them  have 
moved,  during  that  Time,  a  great  Way  :  But  as  foon  as  he 
perceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  Diftance  with  fo.me 

other 
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other  Body,  as  foon  as  this  Motion  produces  any  new  Idea  in 
him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  has  been  Motion.  But 
where-ever  a  Man  is,  with  all  Things  at  reft  about  him,  with- 
out perceiving  any  Motion  at  all ;  if  during  this  Hour  of  Quiet 
he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  various  Ideas  of  his 
own  Thoughts  in  his  own  Mind,  appearing  one  after  another, 
and  thereby  obferve  and  find  Succeflion  where  he  could  obferve 
no  Motion. 

§.  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  Reafon  why  Amotions  very  flow, 
tho'  they  are  conftant,  are  not  perceived  by  us;  becaufein  their 
Remove  from  one  fenfible  Part  towards  another,  their  Change 
of  Diftance  is  fo  flow,  that  it  caufes  no  new  Ideas  in  us,  but  a 
good  while  one  after  another  :  And  fo  not  caufing  a  conftant 
Train  of  new  Ideas,  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our 
Minds,  we  have  no  Perception  of  Motion  ;  which  confiftingin 
a  conftant  Succeflion,  we  cannot  perceive  that  Succeflion  with- 
out a  conftant  Succeflion  of  varying  Ideas  ariiing  from  it. 

§.8.  On  the  contrary,  Things  that  move  fo  fwift,  as  not  to 
affect  the  Senfes  diftiii&ly  with  feveral  diflinguifhable  Diftances 
of  their  Motion,  and  fo  caufe  not  any  Train  of  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  are  not  alfo  perceived  to  move.  For  any  thing  that 
moves  round  about  in  a  Circle,  inlefs  Time  than  our  Ideas  axe 
wont  to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  Minds,  is  not  perceived  to 
move  ;  but  feems  to  be  a  perfect,  entire  Circle  of  that  Matter 
or  Colour,  and  not  a  Part  of  a  Circle  in  Motion. 

§.  9.  Hence  I  leave  it  toothers  to  judge,  whe-     er%e  Train  of 
ther  it  be  not  probable,  that  our  Ideas  do,  whilft     Ideas  has  a 
we  are  awake,    fucceed    one   another  in   our     certain  Degree 
Minds  at  certain  Diftances,  not  much  unlike  the     of  '^uieknejs. 
Images  in  the  Infideol  a  Lanthorn,  turned  round 
by  the  Heat  of  a  Candle.    The  Appearance  of  theirs  in  Train, 
though,  perhaps,    it  may  be  fometimes  fafter,    and  fometimes 
ilower  ;  yet,  I  guefs,  varies  not  very  much  in  a  waking  Man : 
There  feem  to  be  certain  Bounds  to  the  Shiicknefs  and  S  Lionel's 
of  the  SucceJJion  of thole  Ideas  one  to  another  in  our  Minds,  be- 
yond which  they  can  neither  delay  nor  haften. 

§.  10.  The  Reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  Conjecture,  is  from 
obferving  that  in  the  Imprefllons  made  upon  any  of  our  Senfes, 
we  can  but  to  a  certain  Degree  perceive  any  Succeflion  ;  which 
if  exceeding  quick,  the  Senfe  of  Succeflion  is  loft,  even  in  Cafes 
where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  Succeflion.  Let  a  Can- 
non Bullet  pal!)  through  a  Room,  and  in  its  Way  take  with  it 
any  Limb,  or  flefhy  Parts  of  a  Man  ;  'tis  as  clear  as  any  De- 
monllration  can  be;  that  it  rauir  ftrike  fucceflively  the  two  Sides 

of 
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of  the  Room :  'Tis  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  touch  one  Part  of 
the  Flefh  firft,  and  another  after,  and  fo  in  Succeflion :  And 
yet  I  believe  no  body,  who  ever  felt  the  Pain  of  fuch  a  Shot, 
or  "heard  the  Blow  againft  the  two  diftant  Walls,  could  perceive 
any  Succeflion,  either  in  the  Pain  or  Sound  of  fo  fwifta  Stroke. 
Such  a  Part  of  Duration  as  this,  wherein  we  perceive  no  Suc- 
ceflion, is  that  which  we  may  call  an  Inftant ;  and  is  that 
tuhich  takes  up  the  Time  of  only  one  Idea  in  our  Minds,  without 
the  Succeflion  of  another,  wherein  therefore  we  perceive  no 
Succeflion  at  all. 

§.  1 1 .  This  alfo  happens  where  the  Motion  is  fo  flow,  as 
not  to  fupply  a  conftant  Train  of  frefh  Ideas  to  the  Senfes,  as 
faft  as  the  Mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  it ;  and 
fo  other  Ideas  of  our  own  Thoughts,  having  room  to  come  in- 
to our  Minds,  between  thofe  offer'd  to  our  Senfes,  by  the  mo- 
ving Body,  there  the  Senfe  of  Motion  is  loji  ;  and  the  Body, 
though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  Diftance 
with  fome  other  Bodies,  as  faft  as  the  Ideas  of  our  own  Minds 
do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  Train,  the  Thing  feems  to 
fland  {till,  as  is  evident  in  the  Hands  of  Clocks  and  Shadows 
of  Sun-dials,  and  other  conftant,  but  flow  Motions,  where, 
though  after  certain  Intervals,  we  perceive  by  the  Change  of 
Diftance,  that  it  hath  moved,  yet  the  Motion  it  felf  we  per- 
ceive not. 

This  Train  the  §•  I2-  So  that  to  me  it  feems,  that  the  conjiant 
Meafure  of  and  regular  Succejfion  of  Ideas  in  a  waking  Man, 
ether  Succef-  is,  as  it  were,  the  Meafure  and  Standard  of  all 
fotis.  other  Succejfions  ;  whereof  if  any  one  either  ex- 

ceeds the  Pace  of  our  Ideas,  as  where  two  Sounds  or  Pains,  &c. 
take  up  in  their  Succeflion  the  Duration  of  but  one  Idea  ;  or 
elfe  where  any  Motion  or  Succeflion  is  fo  flow,  as  that  it  keeps 
not  pace  with  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  or  the  Quicknefs  in 
which  they  take  their  Turns  j  as  when  any  one  or  more  Ideas, 
in  their  ordinary  Courfe,  come  into  our  Mind  between  thofe 
which  are  offered  to  the  Sight  by  the  different  perceptible  Di- 
ftances  of  a  Body  in  Motion,  or  between  Sounds  or  Smells  fol- 
lowing one  another,  there  alfo  the  Senfe  of  a  conftant  continued 
Succeflion  is  loft,  and  we  perceive  it  not,  but  with  certain 
Gaps  of  Reft  between. 

§.13.  If  it  be  (o,  that  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds, 

The  Mind  can-     whilft  we  have  any  there,  doconftantly  change 

not  fix  long  on     anci  fhift  in  a  continual  Succeflion,  it  would  be 

one  invariable     impoffible,  may  any  one  fay,  for  a  Man  to  think 

long  of  any  one  Thing;  By  which3  if  it  be  meant 

that 
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that  a  Aim  may  have  one  felf-fame  Jingle  Idea  a  long  Time  alone 
in  his  Mind,  without  any  Variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  Matter 
of  Facl,  it  is  not  pojjible  ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the 
Ideas  of  our  Minds  are  framed,  of  what  Materials  they  are 
made,  whence  they  have  their  Light,  and  how  they  come  to 
make  their  Appearances,)  I  can  give  no  other  Reafon  but  Ex- 
perience :  And  I  would  have  any  one  try,  whether  he  can  keep 
one  unvaried  fingle  Idea  in  his  Mind,  without  any  other,  for 
any  confiderable  Time  together. 

§.  14.  For  Trial,  let  him  take  any  Figure,  any  Degree  of 
Light  or  Whitenefs,  or  what  other  he  pleafes  ;  and  he  will,  I 
fuppofe,  find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  Ideas  out  of  his  Mind: 
But  that  fome,  either  of  another  Kind,  or  various  Confidera- 
tion  of  that  Idea,  (each  of  which  Considerations  is  a  new  Idea) 
will  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  Thoughts,  let  him  be 
as  wary  as  he  can. 

§.15.  All  that  is  in  a  Man's  power  in  this  Cafe,  I  think, 
is  only  to  mind  and  obferve  what  the  Ideas  are,  that  take  their 
Turns  in  his  Underflanding  ;  or  elfe  to  direct  the  Sort,  and 
call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  Defire  or  Ufe  of:  But  hinder  the  con- 
Jlant  Sueeefjion  of  frefh  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  though  he 
may  commonly  chuie,  whether  he  will  heedfully  obferve  and 
confider  them. 

§.  1 6.  Whether  thefe  feveral  Ideas  in  a  Man's  j^s  ^Q 
Mind  be  made  by  certain  Motions,  I  will  not  ever  mac[e  in. 
here  difpute  :  But  this  I  am  fure,  that  they  in-  elude  no  Senje 
elude  no  Idea  of  Motion  in  their  Appearance ;  of  Motion. 
and  if  a  Man  had  not  the  Idea  of  Motion  other- 
wife,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all  j  which  is  enough  to 
my  prefent  Purpofe  j  and  fufficiently  fhews,  that  the  Notice 
we  take  of  the  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  appearing  there  one  after 
another,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  Idea  of  Succeflion  and  Du- 
ration, without  which  we  fhould  have  no  fuch  Ideas  at  all. 
'Tis  not  then  Motion,  but  the  conftant  Train  of  Ideas  in  our 
Minds,  whilit  we  are  waking,  that  fur nijhes  its  with  the  Idea 
of  Duration,  whereof  Motion  no  otherwile  gives  us  any  Per- 
ception, than  as  it  caufes  in  our  Minds  a  conftant  Succeflion  of 
Ideas,  as  I  have  before  fhewed  :  And  we  have  as  clear  an  Ideaol 
Succeflion  and  Duration,  by  the  Train  of  other  Ideas  fuccced- 
ing  one  another  in  our  Minds,  without  the  Ideaoizwy  Motion, 
as  by  the  Train  of  Ideas  caufed  by  the  uninterrupted  fenfible 
Change  of  Diflance  between  two  Bodies,  which  we  have  from 
Motion;  and  therefore  we  fhould  as  well  have  the  Idea  of  Du- 
ration, were  there  no  Senfe  of  Motion  at  all. 

K  §-17.  Having 
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§.17.  Having  thus  got  the  Idea  of  Duration, 
Time  is  Dura-  the  next  Tiling  natural  for  the  Mind  to  do,  is, 
tion  Jet  out  by  to  get  fome  Meafure  of  this  common  Duration, 
ftfeafures.  whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  different  Lengths, 

andconfider  thediftindt  Order,  wherein  feveral 
Things  exift,  without  which,  a  great  Part  of  our  Knowledge 
would  be  confufed,  and  a  great  Part  of  Hiftory  be  rendered 
very  ufelefs.  This  Confideration  of  Duration,  as  fet  out  by 
certain  Periods,  and  marked  by  certain  Meafures  or  Epochs,  is 
that,  I  think,  which  moft  properly  we  call  Time, 

§.  1  3.  In  the  MeafuringofExtenfion,  there  is 
A  good  Mea-       nothing   more  required,  but    the  Application  of 
fure  of  Time        the  Standard  or  Meafure  we  make  ufe  of  to  the 
mufl  divide  its     Thing,  of  whofeExtenfion  we  would  be  in  for  m- 
whole  Dura-       edi      But  in  fhe  Alcafuring    of   Duration,     this 
p    •  j         a      cannot  be  done,  became  no  two  different  Parts 
of  Succeflion  can  be  put  together  to  meafure  one 
another:  And  nothing  being  a  Meafure  of  Du- 
ration,   but  Duration,    as  nothing  is  of  Extenfion,  but  Exten- 
fion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  ftanding  unvarying  Meafure  of 
Duration,    which  confifts  in  a  conftant  fleeting  Succeflion,    as 
we  can  of  certain  Lengths  of  Extenfion,    as  Inches,    Feet, 
Yards,  &c.  marked  out  in  permanent  Parcels  of  Matter.    No- 
thing then  could  ferve  well  for  a  convenient  Meafure  of  Time, 
but  what  has  divided  the   whole  Length  of   its  Duration  into 
apparently     equal  Portions,    by    conftantly  repeated    Periods. 
What  Portions  of  Duration  are  not  diftinguifhed,  or  confidered 
as  diftinguifhed  and  meafured    by  fuch  Periods,    come  not  fo 
properly    under    the  Notion  of  Time,    as  appears    by  fuch 
Phrafes,    as  thefe,  viz,  before  all  Time,    and  when  TimejhaU 
he  no  more. 

The  Revolu-  §•  i9-  The  diurnal  and  annual  Revolutions  of 

tions  of  the  the  Sun,    as  having  been  from  the  Beginning  of 

Sun  and  Meon  Nature,  conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally  ob- 
t be  proper e/i  fervable  by  all  Mankind,  and  fuppofed  equal 
Meafures  of  to  one  another,  have  been  with  Reafon  ?nade 
^ime-  j,fe  of  for  the  Meafure  of  Duration.     But  the 

Diftinclion  of  Days  and  Years,  having  depended  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Sun,  it  has  brought  this  Miftake  with  it,  that  it  has 
been  thought,  that  Motion  and  Duration  were  the  Meafure  one 
of  another.  For  Men,  in  the  raca firing  of  the  Length  of  Timey 
having  been  accuftomed  to  the  Ideas  of  Minutes,  Hours,  Days, 
Months,  Years,  &c.  which  they  found  themfelves,  upon  any 
mention  of  Time  or  Duration,  prefently  to  think  on,  all  which 
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Portions  of  Time  were  meafured  out  by  the  Motion  of  thofe 
Heavenly  Bodies  they  were  apt  to  confound  Time  and  Mo- 
tion ;  or  at  leaft  to  think,  that  they  had  a  neceffary  Connexion 
one  with  another :  Whereas  any  conftant  periodical  Appear- 
ance, or  Alteration  of  Ideas  in  feemingly  equidiftant  Spaces  of 
Duration,  if  conftant  and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have 
as  well  diftinguifhed  the  Intervals  of  Time,  as  thofe  that  have 
been  made  ufe  of.  For  fuppofing  the  Sun,  which  fome  have 
taken  to  be  a  Fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  fame  Diftance 
of  Time  that  it  now  every  Day  comes  about  to  the  fame  Me- 
ridian, and  then  gone  out  again  about  twelve  Hours  after,  and 
that  in  the  Space  of  an  annual  Revolution,  it  had  fenfibly 
increafed  in  Brightness  and  Heat,  and  fo  decreased  again ; 
would  not  fuch  regular  Appearances  ferve  to  meafure  out  the 
Diftances  of  Duration  to  all  that  could  obferve  it,  as  well  with- 
out as  with  Motion  ?  For  if  the  Appearances  were  conftant, 
univerfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidiftant  Periods,  they  would 
ferve  Mankind  for  Meafure  of  Time  as  well,  were  the  Motion 
away. 

§.20.  For  the  Freezing  of  Water,or  the  Blow-     ^ut  not  by 
ing  of  a  Plant,   returning  at  equidiftant  Periods     their  Motion, 
in  all  Parts  of  the  Earth,     would  as  well  ferve     but  periodical 
Men  to  reckon  their  Years  by,  as  the  Motions  of    Appearances. 
the  Sun :  And  in  effect  we  fee,  that  fome  People 
in  America  counted  their  Years  by  the  coming  of  certain  Birds 
amongft  them   at  their  certain  Seafons,    and  leaving  them  at 
others.     For  a  Kit  of  an  Ague,  the  Senfe  of  Hunger  or  Thirft, 
a  Smell,  or  a  Tafte,  or  any  other  Idea  returning,  conftantly  at 
equidiftant  Periods,  and  making  it  felf  univerfally  be  taken  No- 
tice of,  would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  Courfe  of  Succeffion, 
and  diftinguifh  the  Diftances  of  Time.    Thus  we  fee,  that  Men 
born  blind  count  Time  well  enough  by  Years,  whofe  Revolu- 
tions yet  they  cannot  diftinguiih  by  Motions,  that  they  perceive 
not  :    And  I  ask,  whether  a  blind  Alan,  who  diftinguifhed  his 
Years  either  by  Heat  of  Summer,  or  Cold  of  Winter;  by  the 
Smell  of  any  Flower  of  the  Spring,    or  Tafte  of  any  Fruit  of 
the  Autumn,    would  not  have  a  better  Meafure  of  Time  than 
the  Ramans  had  before  the  Reformation  of  their  Calendar  by  "Ju- 
lius C ajar,  or  many  ether  People,  whofe  Years,  notwithstanding 
the  Motion  of  the  Sun,    which  they  pretend  to  make  ufe  of,, 
are  very  irregular  ?  And  it  adds  no  fmall  Difficulty  to  Chrono- 
logy,   that  the  exact  Length  of  the  Years  that  Several  Nations 
counted  by,    are  hard  to  be  known,    they  differing  very  much 
©nefiv  Iclma    fay  all  of  them,  from  the 
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precife  Motion  of  the  Sun:  And  if  the  Sun  moved  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood  conflanfly  in  the  ^Equator,  and  fo  equal- 
ly difperfed  its  Light  and  Heat  to  all  the  habitable  Parts  of  the 
Earth,  in  Days  all  of  the  fame  Length,  without  its  annual  Va- 
riations to  the  Tropic ks,  as  a  late  ingenious  Author  fuppofes, 
I  do  not  think  it  very  eafy  to  imagine,  that  (notwithftanding 
the  Motion  of  the  Sun)  Men  fhould  in  the  Antediluvian 
World,  from  the  Beginning  count  by  Years,  or  meafure  their 
Time  by  Periods,  that  had  no  fcnfible  Marks  very  obvious  to 
diftinguifh  them  by. 

§.  21.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  without  a 
No  two  Parts  regular  Motion,  fuch  as  of  the  Sun,  or  fome 
of  Duration  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known,  that  fuch 
can  be  certain-  Periods  were  equal  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  the 
y  *nm*  t0  Equality  of  any  other  returning  Appearances 
°  might  be  known  by  the  fame  Way  that  that  of 

Days  was  known,  or  prefumed  to  be  fo  at  firft, 
which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  Train  of  Ideas  had 
palled  in  Men's  Minds  in  the  Intervals,  by  which  Train  of 
Ideas  difcovering  Inequality  in  the  natural  Days,  but  none  in 
the  artificial  Days,  the  artificial  Days,  or  Ny^9w//s^  were 
gueffed  to  be  equal,  which  was  fufficient  to  make  them  ferve 
for  a  Meafure.  Tho'  exacter  Search  has  fince  difcovered  In- 
equality in  the  diurnal  Revolutions  of  the  Sun,  and  we  know 
not  whether  the  annual  alfo  be  not  unequal :  Thefe  yet  by 
their  prefum'd  and  apparent  Equality,  ferve  as;  well  to  reckon 
Time  by,  (though  not  to  meafure  the  Parts  of  Duration  exact- 
ly )  as  if  they  could  be  proved  to  be  exactly  equal.  We  mull: 
therefore  carefully  diftinguifh  betwixt  Duration  it  felf,  and 
the  Meafures  we  make  ufe  of  to  judge  of  its  Length.  Dura- 
tion in  it  felf,  is  to  be  confidered  as  going  on  in  one  conftant, 
equal,  uniform  Courfe  :  But  none  of  the  Meafures  of  it,  which 
we  make  ufe  of,  can  be  known  to  do  fo  :  nor  can  we  be  af- 
furcd,  that  their  afligned  Parts  or  Periods  are  equal  in  Dura- 
tion one  to  another  ;  for  two  fucceflive  Lengths  of  Duration, 
however  meafured,  can  never  be  demonftrated  to  be  equal. 
The  Motion  of  the  Sun,  which  the  World  ufed  fo  long,  and 
fo  confidently,  for  an  exact  Meafure  of  Duration,  has,  as  I 
{aid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  Parts  unequal :  And  though  Men 
have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a  Pendulum,  as  a  more  fleady  and  re- 
gular Motion  than  that  of  the  Sun,  (or  to  fpeak  more  truly) 
of  the  Earth  ;  yet  if  any  one" fhould  be  asked  how  he  certainly 
knows  that  the  two  fucceflive  Swings  of  a  Pendulum,  are  equal, 
it  would  be  veiy  hard  to  fatisfy  himfelf,   that  they  are  infallibly 
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fo :  Since  wc  cannot  be  fure  that  the  Caufe  of  that  Motion, 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  fhall  always  operate  equally ;  and 
we  are  fure  that  the  Medium  in  which  the  Pendulum  moves, 
is  not  constantly  the  fame  :  Either  of  which  varying,  may  al- 
ter the  Equality  of  fuch  Periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the 
Certainty  and  Exa&nefs  of  the  Meafure  by  Motion,  as  well  as 
any  other  Periods  of  other  Appearances  j  the  Notion  of  Dura- 
tion ftill  remaining  clear,  though  our  Meafures  of  it  cannot 
any  of  them  be  demonftrated  to  be  exact.  Since  then  no  two 
Portions  of  Succeflion  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  ever  certainly  to  know  their  Equality.  All  that  we  can 
do  for  a  Meafure  of  Time,  is  to  take  fuch  as  have  continual 
fucceffive  Appearances  at  feemingly  equidiftant  Periods ;  of 
which  feeming  Equality  use  Lave  no  other  Meafure,  but  fuch  as 
the  Tram  of  our  own  Ideas  have  lodged  in  our  Memories,  with 
the  Concurrence  of  other  probable  Reafons,  to  perfuade  us  of 
their  Equality. 

§.22.  One  Thing  feems  frrange  to  me,  that     Time  not  the 
whilft  all  Men  manifeftly  meafured  Time  by  the     Meafure  of 
Motion  of  the  great  and  vifible  Bodies  of  the     Motion. 
World,     Time  yet  fhould  be  defined   to  be  the 
Meafure  of  Motion:  Whereas  'tis  obvious  to  every  one  who  re- 
flects ever  fo  little  on  it,    that  to  meafure  Motion,    Space  is  as 
neceflary  to  be  confidered  as  Time  ;  and  thole  who  look  a  lit- 
tle farthcr,will  find  alfo  the  Bulk  of  the  Thing  moved  neceflary 
to  be  taken  into  the  Computation  by  any  one  who  will  eftimate 
or  meafure  Motion,  (o  as  to  judge  right  of  it.     Nor,  indeed, 
does  Motion  any  otherwife  conduce  to  the  meafuring  of  Dura- 
tion, than  as  it  conftantly  brings  about  the  return  of  certain  fen- 
iible  Ideas,    in  feeming  equidiltant  Periods.     For  if  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  Ship  driven  by  unfteady 
Winds,    fometimes   very  flow,    and  at  others  irregularly  very 
fvvift ;  or  if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  circu- 
lar, and  produced  not  the  fame  Appearances,  it  would  not  at  all 
help  us  to  meafure  Time,  any  more  than  the  feeming  unequal 
Motion  of  a  Comet  does. 

§.23.  Minutes,  Hours,  Days  and  Tears,  are 
then  no  more  neceffary  to  Time  or  Duration,  than     fl»*»'«» 
Inches,  Feet,  Yards,  and  Miles  marked  out  in     ^J yean  not 
any  Matter,  are  to  Extenfion.    For  though  we     'ZceJfryMea- 
in  this  Part  of  the  Univerfe,    by  the  conftant     rures  0fDura- 
Ufe  of  them,    as  of  Periods  fet  out  by  the  Re-     tion. 
volutions  of  the  Sun,  or  as  known  Parts  of  fuch 
Periods,   have  fixed  the  Ideas  of  fuch  Lengths  of  Duration  in 
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our  Minds,  which  we  apply  to  all  Parts  of  Time,  whofe 
Lengths  we  would  confider  :  Yet  there  may  be  other  Parts  of 
the  Univerfe,  where  they  no  more  uie  thefe  Meafures  of  ours, 
than  in  "Japan  they  do  our  Inches,  Feet,  or  Miles.  But  yet 
fomething  analogous  to  them,  there  muft  be  :  For  without 
fome  regular  periodical  Returns,  we  could  not  meafure  our 
felves,  or  fignify  to  others,  the  Length  of  any  Duration,  though 
at  the  fame  time  the  World  were  as  full  of  Motion,  as  it  is 
now,  but  no  Part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular  and  apparently 
equidiftant  Revolutions.  But  the  different  Meafures  that  may 
be  made  ufe  of  for  the  Account  of  Time,  do  not  at  all  alter 
the  Notion  of  Duration,  which  is  the  Thing  to  be  meafured, 
no  more  than  the  different  Standards  of  a  Foot  and  a  Cubit, 
alter  the  Notion  of  Extenfion  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  thofe 
different  Meafures. 

§.25.  The  Mind  having  once  got  fuch  a  Mea- 
Our  Meafures  fure  0f  Time,  as  the  annual  Revolution  of  the 
of  Time  app/i-     gun^  can  app]y  that  Meafure  to  Duration,  where- 

Cfk  bef?^'     m  that  Meafure  k  feIf  did  not  exift>    and  with 
ion    ej  which,  in  the  Reality  of  its  Being,  it  had  nothing 

to  do  :  For  fhould  one  fay,  That  Abraham  was 
born  in  the  2  7 1 2  Year  of  the  Julian  Period,  it  is  altogether  as 
intelligible,  as  reckoning  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World, 
though  there  were  fo  far  back  no  Motion  of  the  Sun,  nor  any 
other  Motion  at  all.  For  though  the  Julian  Period  be  fup- 
pofed  to  begin  fevcral  Hundred  Years  before  there  were  really 
either  Days,  Nights,  or  Years,  marked  out  by  any  Revolutions 
of  the  Sun,  yet  we  reckon  as  right,  and  thereby  meafure  Dura- 
tions as  well,  as  if  really  at  that  Time  the  Sun  had  exifted,  and 
kept  the  fame  ordinary  Motion  it  doth  now.  The  Idea  of  Du- 
ration equal  to  an  annual  Revolution  of  the  Sun,  is  aseafily  appli- 
cable in  our  Thoughts  to  Duration,  where  710  Sun  nor  Motion 
was,  as  the  Idea  of  a  Foot  or  Yard  taken  from  Bodies  here, 
can  be  applied  in  our  Thoughts  to  Diftances  beyond  the  Con- 
fines of  the  World,  where  are  no  Bodies  at  all. 

§.  26.  For  fuppofing  it  were  5639  Miles,  or  Millions  of 
Miles,  from  this  Place  to  the  remoteft  Body  of  the  Univerfe, 
(for  being  finite,  it  muft  be  at  a  certain  Diftance,  as  we  fuppofe 
it  to  be  5639  Years)  from  this  Time  to  the  firft  Exifience  of  any 
Body  in  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  we  can,  in  our  Thoughts, 
apply  this  Meafure  of  a  Year  to  Duration  before  the  Creation,  or 
beyond  the  Duration  of  Bodies  or  Motion,  as  we  can  this  Mea- 
fure of  a  Mile  to  Space  beyond  the  utmoft  Bodies  ;  and  by  the 
one  meafure  Duration,  where  there  was  no  Motion,  as  well  as 
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by  the  other  meafure  Space  in  our  Thoughts,    where  there  is 
no  body. 

§.  27.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  That  in  this  Way  of  ex- 
plaining of  Time,  I  have  begg'd  what  I  fhould  not,  -viz.  That 
the  World  is  neither  Eternal  nor  Infinite ;  I  anfwer,  That,  to  my 
prefent  Purpofe,  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  Place,  to  make  ufe  of 
Arguments  to  evince  the  World  to  be  finite,  both  in  Duration 
and  Extenfion  :  But  it  being  at  leaft  as  conceivable  as  the  con- 
trary, I  have  certainly  the  Liberty  to  fuppofeit,  as  well  as  any 
one  hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrary ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
every  one,  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  conceive  in  his  Mind 
the  Beginning  of  Motion,  though  not  of  all  Duration  ;  and  fo 
may  come  to  a  Stop,  and  non  ultra  in  his  Confidcration  of  Mo- 
tion :  So  alfo  in  his  Thoughts  he  may  fet  Limits  to  Body,  and 
the  Extenfion  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  Space  where  no  Body 
is,  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Space  and  Duration  being  beyond  the 
Reach  of  Thought,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  Number 
are  beyond  the  largelt  Comprehenfion  of  the  Mind,  and  all  for 
the  fame  Reafon,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  another  Place. 

§.  28.  By  the  fame  Means  therefore,  and  from 
the  fame  Original  that  we  come  to  have  the  Idea  Eternity. 
tf/'Time,  we  have  alfo  that  Idea  which  we  call 
Eternity,  viz.  having  got  the  Idea  of  Succeflion  and  Duration, 
by  reflecting  on  the  Train  of  our  Ideas,  caufed  in  us  either 
by  the  natural  Appearances  of  thofe  Ideas  coming  conftantly  of 
tnemfelves  into  our  waking  Thoughts,  or  elfe  caufed  by  exter- 
nal Objects  fucceffively  affecting  our  Senfes  ;  and  having  from 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  got  the  Ideas  of  certain  Lengths  of 
Duration,  we  can,  in  our  Thoughts,  add  fuch  Lengths  of  Du- 
ration to  one  another,  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and  apply  them, 
fo  added,  to  Durations  paft  or  to  come  :  And  this  we  can  con- 
tinue to  do  on,  wi'.hout  Bounds  or  Limits,  and  proceed  in  in- 
finitum, and  apply  thus  the  Length  of  the  annual  Motion  of 
the  Sun  to  Duration,  fuppofed  before  the  Sun's,  or  any  other 
Motion  had  its  Being  ;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or  abfurd, 
than  to  apply  the  Notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  Shadow, 
one  Hour  to-day  on  the  Sun-dial,  to  the  Duration  of  fome- 
thing  laft  Night ;  v.  g.  the  Burning  of  a  Candle,  which  is 
now  abfolutely  feparate  from  all  actual  Motion  ;  and  it  is  as 
impoifible  for  the  Duration  of  that  Flame  for  an  Hour  laft 
Night,  to  co-exift  with  any  Motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever 
fhall  be,  as  for  any  Part  of  Duration  that  was  before  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  co-exift  with  the  Motion  of  the 
Sun  now  ;    But  yet  this  hinders  not,   but  that  having  the  Idea 
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of  the  Length  of  the  Motion  of  the  Shadow  on  a  Dial  between 
the  Marks  of  two  Hours,  I  can  as  diftin£tly  meafure  in  my 
Thoughts  the  Duration  of  that  Candle-light  laff  Night,  as  I 
can  the  Duration  of  any  Thing  that  does  now  exift  :  And  it  is 
no  more  than  to  think,  that  had  the  Sun  ihone  then  on  the  Dial, 
and  moved  after  the  fame  Rate  it  doth  now,  the  Shadow  on 
the  Dial  would  have  palled  from  one  Hour-line  to  another, 
whilft  the  Flame  of  the  Candle  lafred. 

§.  29.  The  Notion  of  an  Hour,  Day,  or  Year,  being  only 
the  Idea  I  have  of  the  Length  of  certain  periodical  regular  Mo- 
tion?, neither  of  which  Motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exift,  but 
only  in  the  Ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  Memory  derived  from 
my  Senfes  of  Reflection,    I  can  with  the  fame  Eafe,  and  for 
une  Reafon,    apply  it  in  my  Thoughts  to  Duration  an-. 
tecedent  to  all  Manner  of  Motion,  as  well  as  to  any  Thing  that 
is  but  a  Minute  or  a  Day  antecedent  to  the  Motion  that  at 
this  xery  Moment  the  Sun  is  in.     All  Things  pait  are  equally 
and  perfectly  at  Reft,    and  to  this  "Way  of  Confideration  of 
them   are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the  Beginning  of 
the  World,    or  but  Yefterday  ;    the  meafuring  of  any  Duration 
by  fome  Motion,    depending  not  at  all  on  the  real  Co-exiftence 
of  that  Thing  to  that  Motion,    or  any  other  Periods  of  Revo- 
lution,   but  the  having  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Length  of  fome pe- 
riodical known  Motion,    or  other  Intervals  of  Duration  in  my 
Mind,    and  applying  thai  to  the  Duration  of  the,  Thing  I  would 
meafure. 

§.  30.  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  Men  imagine  the  Duration 
of  the  World  from  its  hrft  Exiftence,  to  this  prefent  Year  1689, 
to  have  been  5639  Years,  or  equal  to  5639  annual  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more  ;  as  the  /Egyp- 
tians of  old,  who  in  the  Time  of  Alexander  counted  23000 
Years  from  the  Reign  of  the  Sun  ;  and  the  Chincfes  now,  who 
account  the  World  3,269,000  Years  old,  or  more  ;  which 
longer  Duration  of  the  World,  according  to  the  Computation, 
though  I  fhould  not  believe  to  be  true,  yet  I  can  equally  imagine 
it  with  them,  and  as  truly  underftand  and  fay  one  13  longer  than 
th z  other,  as  I  underftand  that  Methufalem's  Life  was  longer 
than  Enoch's  :  And  jf  the  common  reckoning  of  5639  fhould  be 
true,  (as  it  may  be,  as  well  as  any  other  afiigned,)  it  hinders 
not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others  mean,  when  they  make  the 
World  x  000  Years  older,  fince  every  one  may  with  the  fame 
Facility  imagine  (I  do  not  fay  believe)  the  World  to  be  50000 
Years  old,  as  5639  :  and  may  as  well  conceive  the  Duration  of 
£0000  Ycars5  as  5639.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  mea- 
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faring  the  Duration  of  any  Thing  by  Time,  it  is  not  requifitethat 
that  Thing  (hould  be  co-exiftent  to  the  Motion  we  meafureby, 
or  any  other  periodical  Revolution  j  but  it  fufficcs  to  this  Pur- 
pofe,  that  we  have  the  Idea  of  the  Length  of  any  regular  periodi- 
cal appearances ;  which  we  can  in  our  Minds  apply  to  Duration, 
with  which  the  Motion  or  Appearance  never  co-exifted. 

§.  t,  1 .  For  as  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  delivered  by  Mofts, 
I  can  imagine  that  Light  exifted  three  Days  before  the  Sun  was, 
or  had  any  Motion,  barely  by  thinking  that  the  Duration  of 
Light,  before  the  Sun  was  created,  was  fo  long  as  (if  the  Sun 
had  moved  then  as  it  doth  now,)  would  have  been  equal  to 
three  of  his  diurnal  Revolutions  ;  fo  by  the  fame  Way  I  can 
have  an  Idea  of  the  Chaos,  or  Angels  being  created  before  there 
was  either  Light  or  any  continued  Motion,  a  Minute,  an  Hour, 
a  Day,  a  Year,  or  1 000  Years.  For  if  I  can  but  coniidcr  Du- 
ration equal  to  one  Minute,  before  either  the  Being  or  Motion 
of  any  Body,  I  can  add  one  Minute  more  till  I  come  to  60: 
And  by  the  fame  Way  of  adding  Minutes,  Hours,  or  Years, 
(*.  e.  fuch  or  fuch  Parts  of  the  Sun's  Revolution,  or  any  other 
Period,  whereof  I  have  the  Idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
fuppofe  a  Duration  exceeding  as  many  fuch  Periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whilftl  will ;  which  I  think  is  the  Notion 
we  have  of  Eternity,  of  whofe  Infinity  we  have  no  other  No- 
tion than  we  have  of  the  Infinity  of  Number,  to  which  we  can 
add  for  ever  without  End. 

§.  32.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofe  two 
Fountains  of  all  Knowledge  before-mentioned,  (viz.)  Refer!  ion 
and  Senfation,  we  get  the  Ideas  of  Duration,  and  the  A  features 
of  it. 

For,  Firjl,  by  obferving  what  paffes  in  our  Minds,  how  our 
Ideas  there  in  Train  conftantly  fome  vanifh,  and  others  begin 
to  appear,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Succejjion. 

Secondly,  By  obferving  a  Diftance  in  the  Parts  of  this  Succef- 
fion,  we  get  the  Idea  of  Duration. 

Thirdly,  By  Senfation  obferving  certain  Appearances  at  cer- 
tain regular  and  feeming  equidiffant  Periods,  we  get  the  Ideas  of 
certain  Lengths  or  Meafures  of  Duration,  as  Minutes,  Hours, 
Days,  Years,  ts'c. 

Fourthly,  By  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  Meafures  of  Time,  or 
Ideas  of  ftated  Length  of  Duration  in  our  Minds,  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  Duration,  where  nothing  docs 
really  endure  or  exijl ;  and  thus  we  imagine  To-Morrow,  next 
Year,  or  feven  Years  hence, 
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Fifthly ,  By  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  Idea  of  any  Length 
of  Time,  as  of  a  Minute,  a  Year,  or  an  Age,  as  often  as  we 
will  in  our  own  Thoughts,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  with- 
out ever  coming  to  the  End  of  fuch  Addition,  any  nearer  than 
we  can  to  the  End  of  Number,  to  which  we  can  always  add, 
we  come  by  the  Idea  of  Eternity,  as  the  future  eternal  Duration 
of  our  Souls,  as  well  as  the  Eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which 
muft  neceffarily  have  always  exited. 

Sixthly,  By  confidering  any  Part  of  infinite  Duration,  as  fet 
out  by  periodical  Meafures,  we  come  by  the  Idea  of  what  we 
call  Time  in  general. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Of  Duration  and Expanfion,  confidered  together. 

§.  i."  ~  A  "^  Hough  we  have  in  the  precedent 
Both  capable  I        Chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the 

^greater  and  JL       Confederations  of  Space  and  Dura- 

tion ;  yet  they  being  Ideas  of  general  Concern- 
ment, that  have  fomething  very  abitrufe  and  peculiar  in  their 
Nature,  the  Comparing  them  one  with  another,  may,  perhaps 
be  of  Ufe  for  their  Uluftration  ;  and  we  may  have  the  more 
clear  and  diftinct  Conception  of  them,  by  taking  a  View  of 
them  together.  Diftance  or  Space,  in  its  fimple  abftracl: 
Conception,  to  avoid  Confufion,  I  call  Expanfion,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  Extenfion,  which  by  fome  is  ufed  to  exprefs  this 
Diftance  only  as  it  is  in  the  folid  Parts  of  Matter,  and  fo  in- 
cludes, or  at  lead:  intimates  the  Idea  of  Body  :  Whereas  the  Idea 
of  pure  Diftance  includes  no  fuch  Thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the 
Word  Expanfion  to  Space,  becaufe  Space  is  often  applied  to 
Diftance  of  fleeting  fucceffive  Parts  which  never  exiir.  toge- 
ther, as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  permanent.  In  both  thefe, 
(viz.  Expanfion  and  Duration)  the  Mind  has  this  common  Idea 
of  continued  Lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  lefs  Quantities : 
For  a  Man  has  as  clear  an  Idea  of  the  Difference  of  the  Length 
of  an  Hour,  and  a  Day,  as  of  an  Inch  and  a  Foot. 

Expanfion  not         §•  2-  The  Mind*    having  got  the  Idea  of  the 
bounded  by  Length  of  any  Part  of  Expanfion,  let  it  be  a  Span, 

Matter.  or  a  Pace,  or  what  Length  you  will;,  can,  as  has 

been 
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been  faid,  repeat  that  Idea  ;  and  fo  adding  it  to  the  former 
enlarge  its  Idea  of  Length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two  Spans,  or 
two  Paces,  and  fo  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equal  the  Diftance 
of  any  Parts  of  the  Earth  one  from  another,  and  incrcafe  thus 
'till  it  amounts  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Sun,  or  remoteft  Star. 
By  fuch  a  Progrefiion  as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  Place 
where  it  is,  or  any  other  Place,  it  can  proceed  and  pafs  be- 
yond all  thofe  Lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  ftop  its  o-oino-  on 
either  in,  or  without  Body.  'Tis  true,  we  can  eafily  in  our 
Thoughts  come  to  the  End  of  folid  Extenfion  ;  the  Extre- 
mity and  Bounds  of  all  Body,  we  have  no  Difficulty  to  arrive 
at :  But  when  the  Mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its 
Progrefs  into  this  endlefs  Expanfion  ;  of  that  it  can  neither 
find  nor  conceive  any  End.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  That  beyond 
the  Bounds  of  Body  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  con- 
fine GOD  within  the  Limits  of  Matter.  Solomon,  whofe 
Underftanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  Wifdom,  feems  to 
have  other  Thoughts,  when  he  fays,  Heaven,  and  the  Hea- 
ven of  Heavens,  cannot  contain  Thee  :  And  he,  I  think,  very 
much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  Capacity  of  his  own  Underftand- 
ing, who  perfuades  himfelf,  that  he  can  extend  his  Thoughts 
farther  than  GOD  exifts,  or  imagine  any  Expanfion  where 
he  is  not. 

§.  3.  Juft  fo  is  it  in  Duration,  The  Mind,  ha-  Nor  Dutation 
ving  got  the  Idea  of  any  Length  of  Duration,  iy  Motion. 
can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only 
beyond  its  own,  but  beyond  the  Exiftence  of  all  corporeal  Be- 
ings, and  all  the  Meafuresof  Time,  taken  from  the  great  Bo- 
dies of  the  World,  and  their  Motions.  But  yet  every  one  eafily 
admits,  That  though  we  make  Duration  boundlefs,  as  certain- 
ly it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  Being.  GOD,  eve- 
ry one  eafily  allows,  fills  Eternity  ;  and 'tis  hard  to  find  a  Rea- 
fon,  why  any  one  fhould  doubt  that  he  likewife  fills  Immenfity. 
His  infinite  Being  is  certainly  as  boundlefs  one  way  as  another - 
and  methinks  it  afcribes  a  little  too  much  to  Matter,  to  fay, 
where  there  is  no  Body,  there  is  nothing. 

§.4.  Hence,  I  think,we  may  learn  theReafon,  WhyMcn  more 
why  every  one  familiarly,  and  without  the  leaft  eifely  admit 
hefitation,  fpeaks  of,  and  fuppofes  Eternity,  and  infinite  Dura- 
fticks  not  to  afcribe  Infinity  to  Duration ;  but  'tis  tlon>  than  in' 
with  more  Doubting  and  Referve,  that  many  ad-  finite  Expan- 
mit,  or  fuppofe  the  Infinity  of  Space.  The  Rea-  ^ 
fon  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  Duration  and  Exten- 
sion being  ufed  as  Names   of  Affections  belonging  to  other 
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Beings,  we  eafily  conceive  in  GOD  infinite  Duration,  and  we 
cannot  avoid  doing  fo  :  But  not  attributing  to  him  Extenfion, 
but  only  to  Matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt  of 
the  Exigence  of  Expanfion  without  Matter,  of  which  alone 
we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  Attribute.  And  therefore,  when 
Men  purfue  their  Thoughts  of  Space,  they  are  apt  to  flop  at 
the  Confines  of  Body,  as  if  Space  were  there  at  an  End  too, 
and  reached  no  farther.  Or  if  their  Ideas  upon  Confederation 
carry  them  farther,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the  Limits 
of  the  Univerfe,  imaginary  Space;  as  if  it  were  nothing,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  Body  exifting  in  it.  Whereas  Duration,  an- 
tecedent to  all  Body,  and  to  the  Motion  which  it  is  meafured 
by,  they  never  term  imaginary  j  becaufe  it  is  never  fuppofed 
void  of  fome  other  real  Exiftence.  And  if  the  Names  of  Things 
may  at  all  direct  our  Thoughts  towards  the  Originals  of  Men's 
Ideas  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  that  they  may  very  much,)  one 
may  have  Occafion  to  think  by  the  Name  of  Duration,  that  the 
Continuation  of  Exiftence,  with  a  Kind  of  Refiftance  to  any 
deftru&ive  Force,  and  the  Continuation  of  Solidity,  (which  is 
apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and  if  we  look  into  the  minute 
anatomical  Parts  of  Matter,  is  little  different  from  Hardnefs,) 
were  thought  to  have  fome  Analogy,  and  gave  Occafion  to 
Words,  fo  near  of  kin  as  Durare  and  Durum  ejfe.  And  that 
Durare  is  applied  to  the  Idea  of  Hardnefs,  as  well  as  that  of 
Exiftence,  we  fee  in  Horace,  Epod.  16.  ferro  duravit  fecula. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  whoever  purfues  his 
own  Thoughts,  will  find  them  fometimes  launch  out  beyond 
the  Extent  of  Body,  into  the  Infinity  of  Space  or  Expanfion  ; 
the  Idea  whereof  is  diftinct  and  feparate  from  Body,  and  all 
other  Things :  Which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafe)  be  a  Subject 
of  farther  Meditation. 

lime  to  Dura-         §•  5-   Time  in  general  is  to  Duration,  as  Place 
tien,  is  as  to   Expanfion.     They  are  fo  much  of  thofe 

Place  to  Ex-       bound lefs  Oceans   of  Eternity  and  Immenfity 
/>-  '    a-  is  fet  out  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  as 

z  by  Landmarks ;  and  fo  are  made  ufe  of,  to  denote  the 
Pofition  of  finite  real  Beings,  in  refpecf.  one  to  another,  in 
thofe  uniform  infinite  Oceans  of  Duration  and  Space.  Thefe 
rightly  con  fide  red,  are  nothing  but  Ideas  of  determinate  Diftances 
from  certain  known  Points  fixed  in  diftinguifhable  fenfible 
Things,  and  fuppofed  to  keep  the  fame  Diftance  one  from  ano- 
ther. From  fuch  Points  fixed  in  fenfible  Beings  we  reckon,  and 
from  them  we  meafure  our  Portions  of  thofe  infinite  Quanti- 
ii::  1    which  fo  confidcred,    are  that  which  we  call  Time  and 

Place. 
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Place.  For  Duration  and  Space  being  in  thcmielves  uniform 
and  boundlefs,  the  Order  and  Pofition  of  Things,  without  fuch 
known  fettled  Points,  would  be  loft  in  them  ;  and  all  Things 
would  lie  jumbled  in  an  incurable  Confufion. 

§.  6.   Time  and  Place  taken  thus  for  deter-     Tine  and 
minate  diftinguifhable  Portions  of  thofe  infinite     Place  are  ta- 
Abyfles  of  Space  and  Duration,  let  out  or  fup-     *en  for  fo  much 
pofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  Marks     j^/JJ*^  " 
and  known  Boundaries,    have  each  of  them  a     *'£ Exigence 
twofold  Acceptation.  and  Motion  of 

Bodies. 

Fir/i,  Time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  fo  much  of  in- 
finite Duration,  as  is  meafured  out  by,  and  co-exiflent  with  the 
Exiftence  and  Motions  of  the  great  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe,  as 
far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  :  And  in  this  Senfe,  Time  be- 
gins and  ends  with  the  Frame  of  this  fenfible  World,  as  in  thefe 
Phrafes  before-mentioned,  before  all  Time,  or  when  Time  JhalL 
be  no  more.  Place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  for  that  Portion 
of  infinite  Space,  which  is  pofiefled  by,  and  comprehended  with- 
in the  material  World ;  and  is  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  of  Expanfion ;  though  this  may  more  properly  be  called 
Extenfion  than  Place.  Within  thefe  two  are  confined,  and  by 
the  obfervable  Parts  of  them,  are  meafured  and  determined  the 
particular  Time  or  Duration,  and  the  particular  Extenfion  and 
Place  of  all  corporeal  Beings. 

§.7.  Secondly,  Sometimes  the  Word  Time  is     J^^/jJ. 
ufed  in  a  larger  Senfe,    and  is  applied  to  Parts  of     ,^*j  w*  2- 
that  infinite  Duration,  not  that  were  really  diftin-      r     ^„  Mea. 
guifhed  and  meafured  out  by  this  real  Exiftence,      rurei  taken 
and  periodical  Motions  of  Bddies  that  were  ap-    from  the  Bulk 
pointed  from  the  Beginning  to  be  for  Signs  and     or  Motion  of 
for  Seafons,  and  for  Days,  and  Years,  and  are     Bodies. 
accordingly  our  Meafuro6  of  Time  ;    but  fuch  other  Portions 
too  of  that  infinite  uniform  Duration,  which  we,  upon  any  Oc- 
cafion,  do  fuppofe  equal  to  certain  Lengths  of  meafufed  Time; 
and  fo  confider  them  as  bounded  and  determined.     For  if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  the  Creation,  or  Fall  of  the  Angels,  was  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Julian  Period,    we  fiiould  fpeak  properly 
enough,    and  mould   be  underftood,    if  we  faid,    'tis  a  longer 
Time  fince  the  Creation  of  Angels,    than  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  by  764  Years:  Whereby  we  would  mark  out  fo  mucii 
of  that  undiftinguiihed  Duration,    as  we  fuppofe  equal  to,  and 
would   have  admitted  764  annual  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  mo- 
ving at  the  Rate  it  wow  does.  And  thus  likewife  we  fometimei 
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fpeak  of  Place,  Diftance,  or  Bulk  in  the  great  Inane  beyond 
the  Confines  of  the  World,  when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that 
Space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  Body  of  any 
afligncd  Dimenfions,  as  a  Cubick  Foot  ;  or  do  fuppofe  a 
Point  in  it,  at  fuch  a  certain  Diftance  from  any  Part  of  the 
Univerfe. 

§.  8.  Where  and  When  areQueftions  belong- 
They  belong  to  ing  to  all  finite  Exiftences,  and  are  by  us  always 
all  Beings.  reckoned  from  fome  known  Parts  of  this  fenfi- 

ble  World,  and  from  fome  certain  Epochs  mark- 
ed out  to  us  by  the  Motions  obfervable  in  it.  Without  fome 
fuch  fixed  Parts  or  Periods,  the  Order  of  Things  would  be 
loft,  to  our  finite  Underftandings,  in  the  boundlefs  invariable 
Oceans  of  Duration  and  Expanfion  ;  which  comprehend  in 
them  all  finite  Beings,  and  in  their  full  Extent,  belong  only 
to  the  Deity.  And  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  we 
comprehend  them  not,  and  do  fo  often  find  our  Thoughts  at 
a  lofs,  when  we  would  confider  them,  either  abftradtly  in 
themfelves,  or  as  any  way  attributed  to  the  firft  incomprehen- 
fible  Being.  But  when  applied  to  any  particular  finite  Beings, 
the  Extenfion  of  any  Body  is  fo  much  of  that  infinite  Space, 
as  the  bulk  of  that  Body  takes  up.  And  Place  is  the  Pofi- 
tion  of  any  Body,  when  confidered  at  a  certain  Diftance  from 
fome  other.  As  the  Idea  of  the  particular  Duration  of  any 
Thing,  is  an  Idea  of  that  Portion  of  infinite  Duration,  which 
partes  during  the  Exiftence  of  that  Thing ;  fo  the  Time  when 
the  Thing  exifted  is  the  Idea  of  that  Space  of  Duration,  which 
palled  between  fome  known  and  fixed  Period  of  Duration, 
and  the  Being  of  that  Thing.  One  fhews  the  Diftance  of 
the  Extremities  of  the  Bulk,  or  Exiftence  of  the  fame  Thing, 
as  that  it  is  a  Foot  Square,  or  lafted  two  Years ;  the  other  fhews 
the  Diftance  of  it  in  Place,  or  Exiftence,  from  other  fixed 
Points  of  Space  or  Duration  ;  as  that  it  was  in  the  Middle  of 
Lincolns- Inn- Fields,  or  the  firft  Degree  of  Taurus,  and  in  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000  \  ear  of  the  'Julian 
Period :  All  which  Diftances  we  meafure  by  preconceived 
Ideas  of  certain  Lengths  of  Space  and  Duration,  as  Inches, 
Feet,  Miles,  and  Degrees,  and  in  the  other  Minutes,  Days, 
and  Years,  &c. 

All  the  Parts  §•  9-  There  is  one  Thing  more,  wherein 
of  Extenfion  Space  and  Duration  have  a  great  Conformity, 
are  Extenfiom  and  that  is,  Though  they  are  juftly  reckoned 
and  all  the  amongft  our  fimple  Ideas,  yet  none  of  the  di- 
Parts  ofDu-  ftin£  Ideas  we  have  of  either,  is  without  all 
ration,  are  Manner 
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Manner  of  Comport! on  *  ;  it  is  the  very  Nature  of  both  of  them 
toconftft  of  Parts:  But  their  Parts  being  all  of  the  fame  Kind, 
and  without  the  Mixture  of  any  other  Idea,  hinder  them  not 
from  having  a  Place  amongft  fimple  Ideas.  Could  the  Mind, 
as  in  Number,  come  to  fo  fmall  a  Part  of  Extenfion  or  Dura- 
tion, as  excluded  Divifibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the 
indivifible  Unit,  or  Idea  ;  by  Repetition  of  which,  it  would 
make  its  more  enlarged  Ideas  of  Extenfion  and  Duration.  But 
fince  the  Mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  Idea  of  any  Space  with- 
out Parts ;  inftead  thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  Mea- 
fures,  which  by  familiar  Ufe,  in  each  Country,  have  imprinted 
themfelves  on  the  Memory,  (as  Inches  and  Feet ;  or  Cubits, 
and  Parafangs ;  and  fo  Seconds,  Minutes,  Hours,  Days,  and 
Years  in  Duration:)  The  Mind  makes  ufe,  I  fay,  of  fuch 
Ideas  as  thefe,  as  fimple  ones ;  and  thefe  are  the  component 
Parts  of  forger  Idea j,  which  the  Mind,  upon  Occaiion,  makes 
by  the  Addition  of  fuch  known  Lengths,  which  it  is  acquainted 

with. 


*  It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Lock:,  that  if  Space  confifls  of  Parts, 
as  'tisconfefTed  in  this  Place,  he  fhouid  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the 
Number  of  Simple  Ideas ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
what  he  fays  elfewhere,  That  a  Simple  Idea  is  uncompounded,  and 
(ontains  in  it  nothing  but  one  uniform  Appearance,  or  Conception  of 
the  Mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifpable  into  different  Ideas,  pag.  62.  'Tis 
farther  objected,  That  Mr.  L^cke  hath  not  given  in  the  1  ith  Chapter 
of  the  fecond  Book,  where  he  begins  to  fpeak  of  Simple  Ideas,  an 
exact  Definition  of  what  he  underftands  by  the  Word  Simple  Ideas.  To 
thefe  Difficulties  Mr.  Z,0^anfwers  thus :  To  begin  with  the  laft,  he 
declares,  That  he  has  not  treated  this  Subject  in  an  Order  perfectly 
Scholallick, having  not  had.  much  Familiarity  with  thoie  iort  of  Books 
during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  remembring  at  all  the  Method  in 
which  they  are  written  ;  and  therefore  his  Readers  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect Definitions  regularly  placed  at  the  Beginning  of  each  new  Sub- 
ject. Mr.  Locke  contents  himfclfto  employ  the  principal  Terms  that 
he  ufes,  fo  that  from  his  Ufe  of  them  the  Reader  may  eafily  com- 
prehend what  he  means  by  them.  But  with  refpect  to  the  Term 
Simple  Idea,  he  has  had  the  good  Luck  to  define  that  in  the  Place 
cited  in  the  Objection  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  Reafon  to  fupply 
that  Defect.  The  Queltion  then  is  to  know,  Whether  the  Idea  of 
Extenfion  agrees  with  this  Definition  ?  Which  will  effectually  agr^c 
to  it,  if  it  beunderitood  in  the  Senle  which  Mr.  Locke  had  principally 
in  his  View  ;  lor  that  Cornpofition  which  he  defigned  to  exclude  in 
that  Definition,  was  a  Cornpofition  of  different  Ideas  in  the  Mind, 
and  not  a  Cornpofition  of  the  fsme  Kind  in  a  Thing  whole  Eflence 
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with.  On  the  other  Side,  the  ordinary  fmalleft  Meafure  we 
have  of  either,  is  look'd  on  as  an  Unit  in  Number,  when  the 
Mind  by  Divifion  would  reduce  them  into  lefs  Fractions. 
Though  on  both  Sides,  both  in  Addition  and  Divifion,  either 
of  Space  or  Duration,  when  the  Idea  under  Confideration  be- 
comes very  big,  or  very  fmalJ,  its  precife  Bulk  becomes  very 
obfeure  and  confufed  ;  and  it  is  the  Number  of  its  repeated 
Additions,  or  Divifions,  that  alone  remains  clear  and  diftincT:, 
as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  let  his  Thoughts 
loofe  in  the  vaft  Expanfion  of  Space,  or  Divifibility  of  Matter. 
Every  Part  of  Duration,  is  Duration  too  ;  and  every  Part  of 
Extenfion,  is  Extenfion  ;  both  of  them  capable  of  Addition 
or  Divifion  in  infinitum.  But  the  leaft  Portions  of  either  of 
them,  whereof  we  have  clear  and  diftincf.  Ideas,  may,  perhaps, 
be  ntteft  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  Ideas  of  that 
Kind,  out  of  which  our  complex  Modes  of  Space,  Exten- 
fion, and  Duration,  are  made  up,  and  into  which  they  can 
again  be  diftinclly  refolved.  Such  a  fmall  Part  of  Duration, 
may  be  called  a  Moment,  and  is  the  Time  of  one  Idea  in  our 
Minds,  in  the  Train  of  their  ordinary  Succeffion  there.    The 

other 


confifts  in  having  Parts  of  the  fame  Kind,    where  you  can   never 
come  to  a  Part  entirely  exempted  from  this  Compofition.     So  that 
if  the  Idea  of  Extenfion  confiits  in  having  Partes  extra  Partes  (as  the 
Schools  fpeak)  'tis  always,  in  theSenfe  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  Simple  Idea; 
becauie  the  Idea  of  having  Partes  extra  Partes,   cannot  be  refolved 
into    two  other  Ideas.     For  the  Remainder  of  the  Objection  made 
to  Mr.  Locke,  with  refpect  to  the  Nature  of  Extenfion,  Mr.  Locke  was 
aware  of  it,    as  may  be  feen  in  §.  9.  Ch.  15.  of  the  fecond  Book, 
where  he  fays,  That  the  leaft  Portion  of  Space  or  Extenfion,  where- 
of we  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  Idea,  may,  perhaps,  be  the  fitteft  to 
be  confider'd  by  us  as  a  Simple  Idea  of  that  Kind,  out  of  which  our 
complex   Modes  of  Space  and  Extenfion  are  made  up.      So  that 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  very  fitly  be  call'd  a  Simple  Idea, 
fince  it  is  the  leaft  Idea  of  Space  that  the  Mind  can  form  to  it  felf, 
and  that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  Mind  into  any  lefs,    whereof  it 
has  in   it  felf  any   determined  Perception.     From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  to  the  Mind  one  Simple  Idea ;  and  that  is  fufficient 
to  take  away  this  Objection;  for  'tis  not  the  Defign  of  Mr.  Locke, 
in  this  Place,  to  difecurfeof  any  Thing  but  concerning  the  Ideas  of 
the  Mind.     But    if  this   is  not  fufficient    to  clear  the    Difficulty, 
Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  mere  to  add,  but.that  if  the  Idea  of  Exten- 
fion is  fo  peculiar,  that  it  cannot  exaflly  agree  with  the  Definition 
that  he  has  given  of  thofe  Simple  Ideas,    io  that  it  differs  in  fome 
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other,  wanting  a  proper  Name,  I  know  not  whether  I  may 
be  allowed  to  call  a  fenfibie  Point,  meaning  thereby  the  lealt 
Particle  of  Matter  or  Space  we  can  difcern,  which  is  ordi- 
narily about  a  Minute,  and  to  the  fharpeft  Eyes  Seldom  lefs 
than  thirty  Seconds  of  a  Circle,  whereof  the  Eye  is  the 
Centre. 

§.  10.  Expanfion  and  Duration  have  this  far- 
ther Agreement,  that  though  they  are  both  con-     Their  Tarts 
fidcred  by  us  as  having  Parts ;    yet  their  Parts     infeparable. 
are  not  fepar  able  one  from  another,  no  not  even 
in  Thought :  Though  the  Parts  of  Bodies,    from  whence  we 
take  our  Meafure  of  the  one,    and  the  Parts  of  Motion,  or 
rather  the  SucceSSion  of  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  from  whence  we 
take  the  Meafure  of  the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and   Sepa- 
rated  ;    as  the  one  is  often  by  Reft,    and  the  other  is  by  Sleep, 
which  we  call  Reft  too. 

§.  1 1 .  But  yet  there  is  this  manifeft  Diffe-     Duration  is 
rence  between  them,  That  the  Ideas  of  Length     as  a  Line,  Ex- 
which  we  have  of  Expanficn,  are  turned  every     panfion  as  a 
Way,  and  fo  make  Figure,   and  Breadth,  and     Solid. 
Thicknefs  ;    but  Duration  is  but  as  it  were  the 
Length    of  one  Jirait  Line,    extended   in  infinitum,    not  capa- 
ble of  Multiplicity,  Variation,  or  Figure ;  but  is  one  common 
Meafure   of  all  Exiftence   whatfoever,    wherein  all  Things, 
whilft  they  exift,    equally  partake.     For  this  prefent  Moment 
is  common  to  all  Things,  that  are  now  in  Being,  and  equally 
comprehends  that  Part  of  their  Exiftence,    as  much  as  if  they 
were  all  but  one  iingle  Being  ;  and  we  may  truly  fay,  they  all 
exift  in  the  fame  Moment  of  Time.     Whether  Angels  and 
Spirits  have  any  Analogy  to  this,    in  reSpedt.  of  Expanlion,  is 
beyond  my  Comprehenfion :   And,  perhaps,  for  us,  who  have 
Understandings  and  Comprehenfions  Suited  to  our  own  Frefer- 
vation,  and  the  Ends  of  our  own  Being,  but  not  to  the  Rea- 
lity and  Extent  of  all  other  Beings,  'tis  near  as  hard  to  con- 
ceive  any  Exiftence,    or  to  have  an  Idea  of  any  real  Being, 


manner  from  all  others  of  that  Kind,  he  thinks  'tis  better  leave  it 
there  e.xpoj'd  to  this  Difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new  Divifion  in  his 
Favour.  'Tis  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his  Meaning  can  be  under- 
ftood.  'Tis  very  common  to  obferve  intelligible  Diicourfes  fpoiled 
by  too  much  Subtilty  in  nice  Divisions.  We  ought  to  put  Things 
together,  as  well  as  we  can,  Doitrina  Cau/a;  but,  after  all*  Seve- 
ral Things  will  not  be  bundled  up  together  under  our  Terms  and 
Ways  of  Speaking. 
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with  a  perfect  Negation  of  all  manner  of  Expanfion  j  as  it  is, 
to  have  the  Idea  of  any  real  Exiftence,  with  a  perfect  Nega- 
tion of  all  manner  of  Duration.  And  therefore  what  Spirits 
have  to  do  with  Space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it  we 
know  not.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  Bodies  do  each  fingly 
pofiefs  its  proper  Portion  of  it,  according  to  the  Extent  of  its 
folid  Parts ;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  Bodies  from  having 
any  Share  in  that  particular  Portion  of  Space,  whilft  it  re- 
mains there. 

§.  i  z.  Duration,  and  Time,  which  is  a  Part  of 
Duration  has  jtj  ;s  tfje  Jdea  we  have  of  perijhing  Dijlance,  of 
never  two  which  no  two  Parts  extjl  together,    but  follow 

+  1""  Sv°^J\r      each  other  in  Succeflion ;  as  Expanfion  is   the 

ther,Extanfi-       ,.  r    ,    a-         T\-n  n       > ■    r    n  -n 

en  all  together.  Idea  °f  laJ?ing  dijlance,  all  whofe  Parts  exiji 
together,  and  are  not  capable  of  Succeflion. 
And  therefore  though  we  cannot  conceive  any  Duration  with- 
out Succeflion,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  Thoughts,  that 
any  Being  does  now  exift  to-morrow,  or  pofiefs  at  once  more 
than  the  prefent  Moment  of  Duration  ;  yet  we  can  conceive 
the  eternal  Duration  of  the  Almighty,  far  different  from  that 
of  Man,  or  any  other  finite  Being  :  Becaufe  Man  compre- 
hends not  in  his  Knowledge,  or  Pov/er,  all  paft  and  future 
Things :  His  Thoughts  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  he  knows 
not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth.  What  is  once  pafled, 
he  can  never  recall ;  and  what  is  yet  to  come,  he  cannot  make 
prefent.  What  I  fay  of  Man,  I  fay  of  all  finite  Beings,  who 
though  they  may  far  exceed  Man  in  Knowledge  and  Power, 
yet  are  no  more  than  the  meaneft  Creature,  in  comparifon 
with  God  himfelf.  Finite  of  any  Magnitude,  holds  not  any 
Proportion  to  infinite.  God's  infinite  Duration  being  accom- 
panied with  infinite  Knowledge,  and  infinite  Power,  he  fees 
all  things  paft,  and  to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more  diftant 
from  his  Knowledge,  no  farther  removed  from  his  Sight  than 
the  prefent :  They  all  lie  under  the  fame  View  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exift  each  Moment  he  pleafes. 
For  the  Exiftence  of  all  Things  depending  upon  his  good  Plea- 
sure, all  things  exift  every  Moment,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  have 
them  exift.  To  conclude,  Expanfion  and  Duration  do  mu- 
tually embrace  and  comprehend  each  other ;  every  Part  of 
Space  being  in  every  Part  of  Duration ;  and  every  Part  of 
Duration  in  every  Part  of  Expanfion.  Such  a  Combination 
of  two  diftiniSt  Ideas,  is,  I  fuppofe  fcarce  to  be  found  in  all 
that  great  Variety  we  do  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford 
Matter  to  farther  Speculation. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Number. 

§.  1 .  \  Mongft  all  the  Ideas  we  have,  as  Number  the  ] 
/A  there  is  none  fuggefted  to  the  Mind  fimplejl  and 
JL  A.  by  more  Ways,  fo  there  is  none  "9fi  tiniverfal 
more  fimple,  than  that  of  Unity,  or  One:  It  dea" 
has  no  Shadow  of  Variety  or  Compofition  in  it:  Every  Objecl:. 
our  Senfes  are  employ'd  about ;  every  Idea  in  our  Underftand- 
ings ;  every  Thought  of  our  Minds  brings  this  Idea  along  with 
it.  And  therefore  it  is  the  moft  intimate  to  our  Thoughts,  as 
well  as  it  is,  in  its  Agreement  to  all  other  Things,  the  moft 
univerfal  Idea  we  have.  For  Number  applies  it  felf  to  Men, 
Angels,  Actions,  Thoughts,  every  Thing  that  either  doth 
exift,  or  can  be  imagined. 

§.  2.  By  repeating  this  Idea  in  our  Minds,  and     Its  Modes 
adding  the  Repetitions  together,    we  come  by     madeby  Addi* 
the  complex  Ideas  of  the  Modes  of  it.     Thus  by     /lon- 
adding  One  to  One,  we  have  the  complex  Idea  of  a.  Couple:  By 
putting  twelve  Units  together,    we  have  the  complex  Idea  of  a 
Dozen,  and  a  Score,  or  a  Million,  or  any  other  Number. 

§.  3 .  The  fimple  Modes  of  Number  are  of  all  ,  ,.  . 

other  the  mrJl  dijlincl ;  every  the  leaft  Variation,  didincl 
which  is  an  Unit,  making  each  Combination 
as  clearly  different  from  that  which  approacheth  neareft  to  it, 
as  the  moft  remote ;  Two  being  as  diftinct  from  One,  as  Two 
Hundred  ;  and  the  Idea  of  Two,  as  diffin<5t  from  the  Idea  of 
Three,  as  the  Magnitude  of  the  whole  Earth  is  from  that  of  a 
Mite.  This  is  not  fo  in  other  fimple  Modes,  in  which  it  is  not 
fo  eafy,  nor,  perhaps,  poflible  for  us  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  two 
approaching  Ideas,  which  yet  are  really  different.  For  who  will 
undertake  to  find  a  Difference  between  the  White  of  this  Pa- 
per, and  that  of  the  next  Degree  to  it  ?  Or  can  form  diftincl; 
Ideas  of  every  the  leaft  Excefs  in  Extenfion  ? 

§.  4.   The  Clearnefs  and  Dijlinclnefs  of  each     Therefore  De- 
Mode  of  Number  from  all  others,  even  thole  that     menjiratism 
approach  neareft,  makes  me  apt  to  think,  that     n  Numbers 
Demonftrations  in  Number,  if  they  are  not  more     the.  mtf  Pre~ 
evident  and  exact  than  in  Exteniion,    yet  they     C!-'e' 
are  more  general  in  their  Ufe,  and  more  determinate  in  their 
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Application.  Becaufe  the  Ideas  of  Numbers  are  more  precife 
and  diftinguifhable  than  in  Extenfion  ;  where  every  Equality 
and  Excels  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved,  or  meafured  ;  be- 
caufe our  Thoughts  cannot  in  Space  arrive  at  any  determined 
Smallnefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  Unit :  And  there- 
fore the  Quantity  or  Proportion  of  any  the  leaft  Excefs  cannot 
be  difcovered  ;  which  is  clear  otherwife  in  Number,  where,  as 
has  been  faid,  91  is  as  diftinguifhable  from  90,  as  from  9000, 
though  9 1  be  the  next  immediate  Excefs  to  90.  But  it  is  not 
fo  in  Extenfion,  where  whatfoever  is  more  than  juft  a  Foot,  or 
an  Inch,  is  not  diftinguifhable  from  the  Standard  of  a  Foot,  or 
an  Inch ;  and  in  Lines,  which  appear  of  an  equal  Length,  one 
may  be  longer  than  the  other  by  innumerable  Parts :  Nor  can 
any  one  aflign  an  Angle,  which  fhall  be  the  next  biggeft  to  a 
right  one. 

j.  _  §.  5.  By  the  repeating,    as  has  been  faid,  of 

r\  toKwrfer'  the  L&vz  of  an  Unit,  and  joining  it  to  another 
Unit,  we  make  thereof  one  collective  Idea9 
marked  by  the  Name  Tw 0.  And  whofoever  can  do  this,  and 
proceed  on,  ftill  adding  one  more  to  the  laft  collective  Idea 
which  he  had  of  any  Number,  and  give  a  Name  to  it,  may 
count,  or  have  Ideas  for  feveral  Collections  of  Units,  diftin- 
guifhed  one  from  another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  Series  of  Names 
for  following  Numbers,  and  a  Memory  to  retain  that  Series, 
with  their  feveral  Names  :  All  Numeration  being  but  ftill 
the  adding  of  one  Unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  toge- 
ther, as  comprehended  in  one  Idea,  a  new  or  diftindt  Name  or 
Sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after,  and  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  every  fmaller  and  greater  multitude  of  Units. 
So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo  to  two,  and  fo  go 
on  with  his  Tale,  taking  ftill  with  him  the  diftincl  Names  be- 
longing to  every  Progrefiion ;  and  fo  again,  by  fubftrading  an 
Unit  from  each  Collection,  retreat  and  leflen  them,  is  capable 
of  all  the  Ideas  of  Numbers,  within  the  Compafs  of  his  Lan- 
guage, or  for  which  he  hath  Names,  though  not,  perhaps,  of 
more.  For  the  feveral  fimple  Modes  of  Numbers,  being  in  our 
Minds  but  fo  many  Combinations  of  Units,  which  hath  no  Va- 
riety, nor  are  capable  of  any  other  Difference,  but  more  or  lefs, 
Names  or  Marks  for  each  diftincl:  Combination,  feem  more  ne- 
ceffary,  than  in  any  other  fort  of  Ideas.  For  without  fuch  Names 
or  Marks,  we  can  hardly  well  make  ufe  of  Numbers  in  reckon- 
ing, efpecially  where  the  Combination  is  made  up  of  any  great 
Multitude  of  Units ;  which  put  together  without  a  Name  or 
Mark  to  diftinguifh,  that  precife  Collection,  will  hardly  be 
kept  from  being  a  Heap  in  Confufion. 

§.  6.  This 
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§.  6.  This,  I  think,    to  be  the  Reafon  why      ir  „ 

.       •  t  l       r    1  -j.   /    1.  Name i  net £/ja~ 

fome  American;,  1  have  ipoken  with,  (who  were         ;<?  ^un'krs 

otherwife  of  quick  and  rational  Parts  enough,) 
could  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means,  count  to  iooo  ;  nor  had 
any  diftinfr.  Idea  of  that  Number,    though  they  could  reckon 
very  well  to  20.     Becaufe  their  Language  being  (canty,    and 
accommodated  only  to  the  few  NecefTaries  of  a  needy  fimple 
Life,  unacquainted  either  with  Trade  or  Mathematicks,  had 
no  Words  in  it  to  ftand  for  1000  ;  fo  that  when  they  weredif- 
courfed  with  of  thofe  greater  Numbers,    they  would  fhew  the 
Hairs  of  their  Head,    to  exprefs  a  great  Multitude,  which  they 
could  not  number ;  which  Inability,  I  fuppofe,  proceeded  from 
their  want  of  Names.     The  Tououplnambos  had  no  Names  for 
Numbers  above   5  ;  any  Number  beyond  that,  they  made  out 
by  (hewing  their  Fingers,    and  the  Fingers  of 
others  who  were  prefent :    And  I  doubt  not  but     Hijleired'un 
we  our  felves  might  diftinctly  number  in  Words,      .  °yfSeJal  e 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  ufually  do,    would     £rafi?   tar 
we  find  out  but  fome  fit  Denominations  to  fignify     Jean  'de  Lery 
them  by  ;    whereas  in  the  way  we  take  now  to     c.  20.  ?-4^. 
name  them,  by  Millions  of  Millions  of  Millions, 
&c.    it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,    or  at  mod  four  and 
twenty  decimal  Progreflions,  without  Confufion.  But  to  fhew 
how  much  dijlinft  Names  conduce  to  our  well  reckoning,    or  ha- 
ving ufeful  Ideas  of  Numbers,  let  us  fet  all  thefe  following  Fi- 
gures, as  the  Marks  of  one  Number:  v.  g. 

Nomillons.      Oclilions.      Septillons.      Sextilions.      S$uintrlUons* 
857324.        162486.       345896-       4379l6-         423H7- 

QuatriUons.       Trilions.        Billons.        Millions.        Units. 
248106.         235421.        261734.      368149.     623137. 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  Number  in  Englljh,  will  be 
the  often  repeating  of  Millions,  of  Millions,  of  Millions,  of 
Millions,  ot  Millions,  of  Millions,  of  Millions,of  Millions,  (which 
is  the  Denomination  of  the  fecond  fix  Figures.)  In  which  way, 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  dimnguifhing  Notions  of  this 
Number  :  But  whether,  by  giving  every  fix  Figures  a  new  and 
orderly  Denomination,  thefe,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  more 
Figures,  in  Progrefiion,  might  not  eafily  be  counted  diltin<5tly, 
and  Ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to  our  (elves,  and 
more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered. 
This  I  mention  only,    to  fhew  how  neceflary  diftincl  Names 
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are  to  Numbering,    without  pretending  to  introduce  new  ones 
of  my  Invention. 

, ...  §.  7 .  Thus  Children,  either  for  want  of  Names 

■  ■/    ^    *  to  mark  the  feveral  Progreflions  of  Numbers,  or 

earlier  not  navmS  >'et  ^e  Faculty  to  collect  fcattered 

Ideas  into  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a 
regular  Order,  and  fo  retain  them  in  their  Memories,  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  Reckoning,  do  not  begin  to  number  very  early,  nor 
proceed  in  it  very  far  or  freadily,  'till  a  good  while  after  they 
are  well  furnifhed  with  good  Store  of  other  Ideas ;  and  one 
may  often  obferve  them  difcourfe  and  reafon  pretty  well,  and 
have  very  clear  Conceptions  of  feveral  other  things,  before 
they  can  tell  2 o<  And  fome,  through  the  Default  of  their  Me- 
mories, who  cannot  retain  the  feveral  Combinations  of  Num- 
bers, with  their  Names  annexed  in  their  diftindr.  Orders,  and 
the  Dependance  of  fo  long  a  Train  of  numeral  Progreflions, 
and  their  Relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  all  their  Life- 
time, to  reckon,  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  Series  of 
Numbers.  For  he  that  will  count  Twenty,  or  have  any  Idea 
of  that  Number,  mull  know,  that  Nineteen  went  before,  with 
the  diftindt.  Name  or  Sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they  ftand 
marked  in  their  Order  ;  for  where-ever  this  fails,  a  Gap  is 
made,  the  Chain  breaks,  and  the  Progrefs  in  numbering  can 
go  no  farther.  So  that  to  reckon  right,  it  is  required,  i .  That 
the  Mind  diftinguifh  carefully  two  Ideas,  which  are  different 
one  from  another  only  by  the  Addition  or  Subtraction  of  one 
Unit.  2.  That  it  retain  in  Memory  the  Names  or  Marks  of 
the  feveral  Combinations  from  an  Unit  to  that  Number ;  and 
that  not  confufedly,  and  at  random,  but  in  that  exact  Order, 
that  the  Numbers  follow  one  another:  In  either  of  which,  if 
it  trips,  the  whole  Bufinefs  of  Numbering  will  be  difturbed, 
and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  Idea  of  Multitude, 
but  the  Ideas  neceflary  to  diftincl  Numeration,  will  not  be 
attained  to. 
K     ,  §.8.  This  farther  is  obfervable  in  Number, 

r...  „  „/;  Ln„      That  it  is  that  which  the  Mind  makes  ufe  of  in 
lure:  all  ivieii'  -  -.,.,.  .  .      .  , 

'{arables.  meajuring  all  things,    that  by  us  are  meaiurable, 

which  principally  are  Expanfion  and  Duration; 
and  our  Idea  of  Infinity,  even  when  applied  tothofe,  teems  to 
be  nothing  but  the  Infinity  of  Number.  For  what  elfe  are  our 
Ideas  of  Eternity  and  Immenflty,  but  the  repeated  Additions 
of  certain  Ideas  of  imagined  Parts  of  Duration  and  Expanfion, 
with  the  Infinity  of  Number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  End 
of  Addition?  For  fuch  an  inexhauftible  Stock,   Number  (of  all 
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other  our  Ideas)  moft  clearly  furnifhes  us  with,  as  is  obvious 
to  every  one.  For  let  a  Man  collect  into  one  Sum,  as  great  a 
Number  as  he  pleafes,  this  Multitude,  how  great  lbever, 
leflens  not  one  Jot  the  Power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him 
any  nearer  the  End  of  the  inexhauftible  Stock  of  Number, 
where  ftill  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if  none 
were  taken  out.  And  this  endlefs  Addition,  or  rfddibility,  (if 
any  one  like  the  Word  better)  of  Numbers,  fo  apparent  to 
the  Mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  cleared  and 
moft  diftincl:  Idea  of  Infinity :  Of  which  more  in  the  follow- 
ing Chapter. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  I  N  F  I  N  I  T  Y, 

§.  1 .  "¥"  "TT  E  that  would  know  what  kind  of    Infinity,  in  its 
1— ~ m     Idea  it  is,    to  which  we  give  the     original  In- 
JL    A-  Name  of  Infinity,  cannot  do  it  bet-     Mention,  attri- 
terthan  by  confidering  to  what  Infinity  is  by     outed  to  Space, 
the  Mind    more   immediately  attributed,    and     N^mbe'"*^ 
then  how  the  Mind  comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  Infinite,  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
Mind,  as  the  Modes  of  Quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  prima- 
rily in  their  firft  Defignation  only  to  thofe  things  which  have 
Parts,  and  are  capable  of  Increafe  or  Diminution,  by  the  Ad- 
dition or  Subtraction  of  any  the  leaft  Part :  And  fuch  are  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Duration,  and  Number,  which  we  have  con- 
fidered  in  the  foregoing  Chapters.  'Tis  true,  that  we  cannot 
but  be  afTured,  that  the  great  GOD,  of  whom,  and  from 
whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite.  But  yet, 
when  we  apply  to  that  firft  and  fupreme  Being,  our  Idea  of 
Infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  Thoughts,  we  do  it  prima- 
rily in  refpecl:  of  his  Duration  and  Ubiquity  ;  and,  I  think, 
more  figuratively  to  his  Power,  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs,  and 
other  Attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhauftible  and  incom- 
prehenfible,  £?V.  For  when  we  call  them  infinite,  we  have 
no  other  Idea  of  this  Infinity,  but  what  carries  with  it  fome 
Reflection  on,  and  Intimation  of  that  Number  or  Extent 
of  the  Ads  or  Objects  of  God's  Power,  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs,   which  can  never  be  fuppofed   fo  great,    or  io  many, 
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which  thefe  Attributes  will  not  always  furmount  and  exceed, 
let  us  multiply  them  in  our  Thoughts,  as  far  as  we  can,  with 
all  the  Infinity  of  endlefs  Number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  how 
thefe  Attributes  are  in  GOD,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
Reach  of  our  narrow  Capacities :  They  do,  without  doubt, 
contain  in  them  all  poffible  Perfection :  But  this,  I  fay,  is 
our  Way  of  conceiving  them,  and  thefe  our  Ideas  of  their 
Infinity. 

§.2.  Finite  then,  and  Infinite,  being  by  the 
<Tbe  Idea  of  Mind  loolc'd  on  as  Modifications  of  Expanfion 
finite  eafily  and  Duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidercd, 
found.  js>  How  the  Mind  comes  by  them.     As  for  the 

Idea  of  'Finite ',  there  is  no  great  Difficulty.  The 
obvious  Portions  of  Extenfion,  that  affect  ourSenfes,  carry  with 
them  into  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  Finite:  And  the  ordinary  Pe- 
riods of  Succeflion,  whereby  we  meafure  Time  and  Duration, 
as  Hours,  Days,  and  Years,  are  bounded  Lengths.  The  Dif- 
ficulty is,  how  we  come  by  thofe  boundlefs  Ideas  of  Eternity 
and  Immenfity,  fince  the  Objects,  which  we  converfe  with, 
come  fo  much  fhort  of  any  Approach  or  Proportion  to  that 
Largenefs. 

§.  5 .  Every  one,  that  has  any  Idea  of  any  ftated 
How  we  came  Lengths  of  Space,  as  a  Foot,  finds  that  he  can 
by  the  Idea  of  repeat  that  Idea  ;  and  joining  it  to  the  former, 
Infinity.  make  the  Idea  of  two  Foot ;  and  by  the  Addi- 

tion of  a  third,  three  Foot,  and  fo  on,  without 
ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  Additions,  whether  of  the  fame 
Idea  of  a  Foot,  or  if  he  pleafes  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  Idea 
he  has  of  any.  Length,  as  a  Mile,  or  Diameter  of  the  Earth, 
or  of  the  Orbis  Magnus :  For  whichfoever  of  thefe  he  takes, 
and  how  often  foever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies 
it,  he  finds,  that  after  he  has  continued  this  doubling  in  his 
Thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  Idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he 
has  no  more  Reafon  to  ftop,  nor  is  one  Jot  nearer  the  End  of 
fuch  Addition,  than  he  was  at  firft  fetting  out ;  the  Power  of 
enlarging  his  Idea  of  Space  by  farther  Additions,  remaining 
frill  the  fame,  he  hence  takes  the  Idea  of  infinite  Space. 

§.  4.  This,  I  think,  is  the  way  whereby  the 
Our  Idea  of  Mind  gets  the  Idea  of  infinite  Space.  'Tis  a  quite 
Space  bound-  different  Cdnfideration  to  examine,  whether  the 
*eP*  Mind  has  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  Space 

actually  e  ^ijiing^  fince  our  Ideas  are  not  always 
Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of  Thiqgs  ;    but  yet,  fince  this  comes 
jhere  in  our  way,  I  iuppofe  I  may  lay,  that  we -are  apt  to  think, 
1  that 
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that  Space  in  it  felf  is  actually  boundlefs,  to  which  Imagina- 
tion the  Idea  of  Space  and  Expanfion  of  it  felf  naturally  leads 
us.  For  it  being  confidered  by  us,  either  as  the  Extenfion  of 
Body,  or  as  exifting  by  it  felf,  without  any  folid  Matter  taking 
it  up,  (for  of  fuch  a  void  Space  we  have  not  only  the  Idea,  but 
I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  from  the  Motion  of  Bodies,  its  ne- 
ceflary  Exiftencej  it  is  impoflible  the  Mind  fhould  be  ever  able 
to  find  or  fuppofe  any  End  of  it,  or  be  ftopp'd  any  where  in 
its  Progrefs  in  this  Space,  how  far  foever  it  extends  its 
Thoughts.  Any  Bounds  made  with  Body,  even  Adamantine 
Walls,  are  fo  far  from  putting  a  flop  to  the  Mind  in  its  farther 
Progrefs  in  Space  and  Extenfion,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and 
enlarges  it:  For  fo  far  as  that  Body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one  can 
doubt  of  Extenfion ;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmoft  Ex- 
tremity of  Body,  what  is  there,  that  can  there  put  a  flop,  and 
fatisfy  the  Mind  that  it  is  at  the  End  of  Space,  when  it  per- 
ceives it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  is  fatisfied  that  Body  it  felf  can 
move  into  it  ?  For  if  it  be  necehary  for  the  Motion  of  Body, 
that  there  fhould  be  an  empty  Space,  though  never  fo  little, 
here  amongft  Bodies ;  and  it  be  poffible  for  Body  to  move  in 
or  through  that  empty  Space ;  nay,  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
Particle  of  Matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  Space,  the  fame 
Poflibility  of  a  Body's  moving  into  a  void  Space,  beyond  the 
utmoft  Bounds  of  Body,  as  well  as  into  a  void  Space,  inter- 
fperfed  amongft  Bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident ; 
the  Idea  of  empty  pure  Space,  whether  within,  or  beyond  the 
Confines  of  all  Bodies,  being  exactly  the  fame,  differing  not 
in  Nature,  though  in  Bulk  j  and  «**•»  hems  nothing  to  hin- 
der Body  from  moving  into  it ;  fo  that  wherever  the  mm 
places  it  felf  by  any  Thought,  either  amongft,  or  remote  from 
all  Bodies,  it  can,  in  this  uniform  Idea  of  Space,  no  where 
find  any  Bounds,  any  Ends ;  and  fo  muft  neceftarily  conclude 
it  by  the  very  Nature  and  Idea  of  each  Part  of  it,  to  be 
actually  infinite. 

§.  5 .  As  by  the  Power  we  find  in  our  felves  of  And  Jo  ofDx* 
repeating,  as  often  as  we  will,  any  Idea  of  Space,  ration. 
we  get  the  Idea  of  Immenfity ;  fo,  by  being  able 
to  repeat  the  Idea  of  any  Length  of  Duration  we  have  in  our 
Minds,  with  all  theendlefs  Addition  of  Number,  we  come  by 
the  Idea  of  Eternity,  For  we  find  in  our  felves,  we  can  no 
more  come  to  an  End  of  fuch  repeated  Ideas,  than  we  can  come 
to  the  End  of  Number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot. 
But  here  again,  'tis  another  Queftion,  quite  different  from 
our  having  an  Idea  of  Eternity,   to  know  whether  there  were 

any 
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any  real  Beings  whofe  Duration  has  been  eternal.  And  as  to 
this,  I  fay,  He  that  confiders  fomething  now  exifting,  muft 
neceflarily  come  to  fomething  Eternal.  But  having  fpoke  of 
this  in  another  Place,  I  fhallfay  here  no  more  of  it,  but  pro- 
ceed on  to  fome  other  Confiderations  of  our  Idea  of  Infinity. 

§.  6.  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  Idea  of  Infinity  be 
Why  other  g0t  from  tne  Power,  we  obferve  in  our  felves,  of 

ideas  are  not  repearjng  without  End  our  own  Ideas,  it  may 
finite  ^e  demanded,    Why  we  do  not  attribute  Infinity 

to  other  Ideas,    as  well  as  thofe    of  Space  and 
Duration  ;    fince  they  may  be  as  eafily,    and  as  often  repeated 
in  our  Minds  as  the  other  ;  and  yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of  in- 
finite Sweetnefs,    or  infinite  Whitenefs,    though  he  can  repeat 
the  Idea  of  Sweet  or  White,    as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a  Yard, 
or  a  Day  ?    To  which  I  anfwer,  all  the  Ideas  that  are  confi- 
dered  as  having  Parts,  and  are  capable  of  Increafe  by  the  Ad- 
dition of  any  equal  or  lefs  Parts,   afford  us  by  their  Repetition 
the    Idea  of  Infinity;    becaufe  with  this   endlefs   Repetition, 
there  is  continued  an  Enlargement,    of  which  there  can  be  no 
End.     But  in  other  Ideas  it  is  not  fo  ;  for  to  the  largeft  Idea 
of  Extenfion  or  Duration  that  I  at  prefent  have,    the  Addition 
of  any  the  leaft  Part  makes  an  Increafe  -3  but  to  the  perfecleft 
Idea   I  have  of  the  whiter!  Whitenefs,    if  I  add  another  of  a 
lefs  or  equal  Whitenefs,  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  can- 
not add  the  Idea,)  it  makes  no  Increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my 
Idea  at  all ;  and  therefore  the  different  Ideas  of  Whitenefs,  &c. 
are  called  Degrees.     For  thofe  Ideas  tkai  confift  of  Parts,  are 
capable  of  being  aucmen^a  £>y   every  Addition  of  the   leaft 
d— ,  out  11.  you  take  the  Idea  of  White,  which  one  Parcel  of 
Snow  yielded  yefterday  to  your  Sight,    and  another  Idea  of 
White   to  another  Parcel  of  Snow  you   fee  to-day,    and  put 
them  together  in  your  Mind,  they  embody,    as  it  were,  and 
run  into  one,    and  the  Idea  of  Whitenefs   is  not  at   all  in- 
creafed ;    and  if  we    add  a  lets  Degree   of  Whitenefs  to  a 
greater,    we  are  fo  far  from  increafing,  that  we  diminifh  it. 
Thofe  Ideas  that  confift  not  of  Parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to 
what  Proportion  Men  pleafe,    or   be  ftretched  beyond  what 
they  have  received  by  their  Senfes  •  but  Space,  Duration,  and 
Number,    being  capable  of  Increafe  by  Repetition,    leave  in 
the  Mind  an  Idea  of  an  endlefs  Room  for  more  j    nor  can  we 
conceive  any  where  a  Stop  to  a  farther  Addition  and  Progref- 
fion,   and  for  thofe  Ideas  alone  lead  our  Mind  towards  the 
Thought  of  Infinity, 

§.  7-  Though 
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§.  7.  Though  our  Idea  of  Infinity  arife  from 
the  Contemplation  of  Quantity,  and  theendleis     Difference  be- 
Increafe  the  Mind  is  able  to  make  in  Quantity,     tz^eeri  Infi"ity 
by  the    repeated   Additions   of  what  Portions     °{p%*"'fia?d 
thereof  it  pleafes  ;    yet  I  guefs  we  caufe  great  J1  l  e- 

Coniufion  in  our  Thoughts,  when  we  join  Infinity  to  any  fup- 
pofed  Idea  of  Quantity  the  Mind  can  be  thought  to  have, 
and  fo  difcourfe  or  reaibn  about  an  infinite  Quantity,  (viz.) 
an  infinite  Space,  or  an  infinite  Duration  :  For  our  Idea  of  In- 
finity being,  as  I  think,  an  endlefs  growing  Idea,  but  the  Idea 
of  any  Quantity  the  Mind  has,  being  at  that  Time  terminated 
in  that  Idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  greater 
than  it  is)  to  join  Infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjuft  a  ftanding  Meafure 
to  a  growing  Bulk  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  an  infignifi- 
cant  Subtilty,  if  I  fay,  that  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguiih  be- 
tween the  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  and  the  Idea  of  a  Space 
infinite  :  The  firil  is  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  endlefs  Progreffion 
of  the  Mind,  over  what  repeated  Ideas  of  Space  it  pleafes ; 
but  to  have  actually  in  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  a  Space  infinite, 
is  to  fuppofe  the  Mind  already  pailed  over,  and  actually  to 
have  a  View  of  all  thofe  repeated  Ideas  of  Space,  which  an 
endlefs  Repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to  it :  Which 
carries  in  it  a  plain  Contradiction. 

§.  8.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  a  little  plainer,  We  have  no 
if  we  confider  it  in  Numbers.  The  Infinity  of  idea  of  inji- 
Numbers,  to  the  End  of  whofe  Audition  every  nite  Space. 
one  perceives  there  is  no  Approach,  eafily  appears 
to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it :  But  how  clear  foever  this  Idea 
of  the  Infinity  of  Number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evi- 
dent, than  the  Abfurdity  of  the  actual  Ideaoizxi  infinite  Num- 
ber. Whatfoever  pofitive  Ideas  we  have  in  our  Minds  of  any 
Space,  Duration,  or  Number,  let  them  be  ever  fo  great,  they 
are  frill  finite ;  but  when  we  fuppofe  an  inexhauftible  Re- 
mainder, from  which  we  remove  all  Bounds,  and  wherein  we 
allow  the  Mind  an  endlefs  Progreflion  of  Thoughts,  without 
ever  compleating  the  Idea,  there  we  have  our  Idea  of  Infinity; 
which  though  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear,  when  we  confider 
nothing  elfe  in  it  but  the  Negation  of  an  End,  yet  when  we 
would  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Idea  of  an  infinite  Space  or 
Duration,  that  Idea  is  very  obfcure,  and  confufed,  becaufe  it 
is  made  up  of  two  Parts,  very  different,  if  not  inconfiftent. 
For  let  a  Man  frame  in  his  Mind  an  Idea  of  any  Space  or 
Number,  as  great  as  he  will ;  'tis  plain,  the  Mind  refts  and 
terminates  in  that  Idta  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  Idea  of  Infi- 
nity, 
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mty,  which  confijis  in  a  fuppofed  endlefs  Progreffion.  And 
therefore,  I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  fo  eafily  confounded,  when 
we  come  to  argue,  and  reafon  about  infinite  Space  t>r  Dura- 
tion, &c.  Becaufe  the  Parts  of  fuchan  Idea,  not  being  perceived 
to  be,  as  they  are,  inconfiftent,  the  one  Side  or  other  always 
perplexes,  whatever  Confequences  we  draw  from  the  other  ; 
as  an  Idea  of  Motion  not  paffing  on,  would  perplex  any  one, 
who  fhould  argue  from  fuch  an  Idea,  which  is  not  better  than 
an  Idea  of  Motion  or  Reft  ;  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me  to 
be  the  Idea  of  a  Space,  or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  a  Num- 
ber infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  Space  or  Number,  which  the  Mind 
actually  has,  and  fo  views,  and  terminates  in;  and  of  a  Space 
or  Number,  which  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  Enlarging,  and 
Progreffion,  it  can  in  Thought  never  attain  to.  For-how  large 
foever  an  Idea  of  Space  I  have  in  my  Mind,  it  is  no  larger  than 
it  is  that  Inftant  that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capable  the  next 
Inftant  to  double  it ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum  :  For  that  alone  is 
infinite,  which  has  no  Bounds ;  and  that  the  Idea  of  Infinity, 
in  which  our  Thoughts  can  find  none. 

§.  9.  But  of  all  other  Ideas,  it  is  Number,  as 
Number  of-  I  nave  faid,  which,  I  think,  fumijhes  us  with 
fords  us  the  the  clear  ejl  and  mo/i  dijlinft  Idea  of  Infinity,  we 
clear  eft  Idea  are  capable  of.  For  even  in  Space  and  Duration, 
sf  Infinity.  when  die  Mind  purfues  the  Idea  of  Infinity, 
it  there  makes  ufe  of  the  Ideas  and  Repetitions 
of  Numbers,  as  of  Millions  of  Millions  of  Miles,  or  Years, 
which  are  fo  many  diftincl  Ideas,  kept  beft  by  Number  from 
running  into  a  confufed  Heap,  wherein  the  Mind  lofes  it  felf ; 
and  when  it  has  added  together  as  many  Millions,  &c.  as  it 
pleafes,  of  known  Lengths,  of  Space  or  Duration,  thecleareft 
Idea  it  can  get  of  Infinity,"  is  the  confufed  incomprehenfible  Re- 
mainder of  endlefs  addible  Numbers,  which  affords  no  Pro- 
ipect  of  Stop  or  Boundary. 

§.  to.  It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little  farther 
Our  different^  Light  into  the  Idea  we  have  of  Infinity,  and  dif- 
Conception  of      QQX^  tQ  ^    that  it  -f  not],;ng  iut  t^e  Infinity  0f 

N  br  Du-  Number  applied  to  determinate  Parts,  of  which 
ration  'and  we  nave  m  our  Minds  the  diftincl:  Ideas,  if  we 
Extanfkn.  confider,  that  Number  is  not  generally  thought 

by  us  infinite,  whereas  Duration  and  Extenfion 
are  apt  to  be  fo  ;  which  arifes  from  hence,  that  in  Number, 
we  are  at  one  End  as  it  were.  For  there  being  in  Number  no- 
thing lefs  than  an  Unit,  we  there  flop,  and  are  at  an  end ;  but 
in  Addition,    or  Increafe  of  Number,    we  can  let  no  Bounds. 

And 
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And  fo  it  is  like  a  Line,  whereof  one  End  terminating  with  us, 
the  other  is  extended  ftill  forwards  beyond  all  that  we  can  con- 
ceive ;  but  in  Space  and  Duration  it  is  otherwifc.  For  in  Du- 
ration we  confider  it,  as  if  this  Line  of  Number  were  extended 
both  ways  to  an  unconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite 
Length,  which  is  evident  to  any  one,  that  will  but  reflect  on 
what  Confideration  he  hath  of  Eternity  ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  he 
will  find  to  be  nothing  elie  but  the  turning  this  Infinity  of 
Number  both  ways,  a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  poji,  as  they 
fpealc.  For  when  we  would  confider  Eternity,  a  parte  antey 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  our  felves,  and  the  prefent 
Time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Years,  or 
Ages,  or  any  other  aflignable  Portion  of  Duration  paft,  with  a 
Profpecl  of  proceeding,  in  fuch  Addition,  with  all  the  Infinity 
of  Number  :  And  when  we  would  confider  Eternity,  d  parte 
poji,  we  juft  after  the  fame  rate  begin  from  our  felves,  and 
reckon  by  multiplied  Periods  yet  to  come,  ftill  extending  that 
Line  of  Number  as  before;  and  t he fe  two  being  put  together, 
are  that  infinite  Duration  we  call  Eternity  ;  which,  as  we  turn 
our  View  either  way,  forwards  or  backwards,  appears  infinite, 
becaufe  we  ftill  turn  that  way  that  infinite  End  of  Number,  i.  e* 
the  Power  ftill  of  adding  more. 

§.  1 1 .  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  Space,  wherein  conceiving 
our  felves  to  be  as  it  were  in  the  Centre,  we  do  on  all  Sides 
purfue  thofe  indeterminable  Lines  of  Number  ;  and  reckoning 
any  way  from  our  felves,  a  Yard,  Mile,  Diameter  of  the  Earth, 
or  Orbis  Magnus,  by  the  Infinity  of  Number,  we  add  others 
to  them,  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  Reafon 
to  fet  Bounds  to  thofe  repeated  Ideas,  than  we  have  to  fet 
Bounds  to  Number,  we  have  that  indeterminable  Idea  of  Irn-^ 
menfity. 

§.12.  And  fince  in  any  Bulk  of  Matter,  our  Infinite  Dhi- 
Thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmoft  Droifi-  fibUity. 
hility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  Infinity  to 
us  alfo  in  that,  which  has  the  Infinity  alfo  of  Number,  but 
with  this  Difference,  That  in  the  former  Confiderations  of  the 
Infinity  of  Space  and  Duration,  we  only  ufe  Addition  of  Num- 
bers ;  whereas  this  is  like  the  Divifion  of  an  Unit  into  its 
Fractions,  wherein  the  Mind  alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as 
well  as  in  the  former  Additions,  it  being  indeed  but  the  Addi- 
tion ftill  of  new  Numbers  :  Though  in  the  Addition  of  the  one, 
we  can  have  no  more  the  pofitive  Idea  of  a  Space  infinitely 
great,  than  in  the  Divifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  Idea, 
Qt  a  Body  infinitely  little ;  our  Idea  of  Infinity  being,  as  I  may 

fo 
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fo  fay,  a  growing  and  fugitive  Idea,    ftill  in  a  boundlefs  Pro- 
greflion,  that  can  ftop  no  where. 

§.  1 3.  Though  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find 
No  pofitive  I-  any  one  fQ  abfurd^  as  to  fay,  he  has  thepofitive 
dea  of  Infinite.  Jdga  of  an  a£ual  infinite  Number  ;  the  Infinity 
whereof  lies  only  in  a  Power  ftill  of  adding  any  Combination 
of  Units  to  any  former  Number,  and  that  as  long,  and  as 
much  as  one  will ;  the  like  alfo  being  in  the  Infinity  of  Space 
and  Duration,  which  Power  leaves  always  to  the  Mind  room 
for  endlefs  Additions ;  yet  there  be  thofe,  who  imagine  they 
have  pofitive  Ideas  of  infinite  Duration  and  Space.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  enough  to  deftroy  any  fuch  pofitive  Idea  of  Infi- 
nite, to  ask  him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  no ; 
which  would  eafily  fhew  the  Miftake  of  fuch  a  pofitive  Idea. 
We  can,  I  think>  have  no  pofitive  Idea  of  any  Space  or  Dura- 
tion, which  is  not  made  up  of,  and  commenfurate  to  repeated 
Numbers  of  Feet  or  Yards,  or  Days  and  Years,  which  are  the 
common  Meafures,  whereof  we  have  the  Ideas  in  our  Minds, 
and  whereby  we  judge  of  the  Greatnefs  of  thefe  Sort  of  Quan- 
tities. And  therefore,  fince  an  Idea  of  infinite  Space  or  Dura- 
tion muft  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  Parts,  it  can  have  no 
other  Infinity  than  that  of  Number,  capable  ftill  of  farther  Ad- 
dition ;  but  not  an  aclual  pofitive  Idea  of  a  Number  infinite. 
For,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Addition  of  finite  Things 
together,  (as  are  all  Lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive 
Ideas)  can  never  otherwife  produce  the  Idea  of  infinite,  than  as 
Number  does  ;  which  confifting  of  Additions  of  finite  Units 
one  to  another,  fuggefts  the  Idea  of  Infinite,  only  by  a  Power 
we  find  we  have  of  ftill  increafing  the  Sum,  and  adding  more 
of  the  fame  Kind;  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  End  of 
fuch  Progreflion. 

§.  14.  They,  who  would  prove  their  Idea  of  Infinite  to  be  po- 
fitive, feem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  Argument,  taken  from 
the  Negation  of  an  End  ;  which  being  negative,  the  Negation 
of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  confiders,  that  the  End  is  in  Body, 
but  the  Extremity  or  Superficies  of  that  Body,  will  not,  per- 
haps, be  forward  to  grant,  that  the  End  is  a  bare  Negative : 
And  he  that  perceives  the  End  of  his  Pen  is  black  or  white, 
will  be  apt  to  think,  that  the  End  is  fomething  more  than  a 
pure  Negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  Duration,  the  bare 
Negation  of  Exiftence,  but  more  properly  the  laff.  Moment  of 
it.  But  if  they  will  have  the  End  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare 
Negation  of  Exiftence,  I  am  fure  they  cannot  deny,  but  that 
the  Beginning  is  the  firft  Inftant  of  Being,    and  is  not  by  any 
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body  conceived  to  be  a  bare  Negation ;  and  therefore  by  their 
own  Argument,  the  Idea  of  Eternal,  a  parte  ante,  or  of  a 
Duration  without  a  Beginning,  is  but  a  negative  Idea. 

§.15.  The  Idea  of  Infinite,  has,  I  confefs, 
fomethingof  pofitive  in  all  thofe  Things  we  ap-  What  is  pofi- 
ply  to  it.  When  we  would  think  of  infinite  the,  tvhat  ne- 
Space  or  Duration,  we  at  firft  Step,  ufually  make  gative,  in  our 
fome  very  large  Idea,  as,  perhaps,  of  Millions  of  Wea  °f  Infi' 
Ages,  or  Miles,  which  poffibly  we  double  and  nite' 
multiply  feveral  Times.  All  that  we  thus  amafs 
together  in  our  Thoughts,  is  pofitive,  and  the  Aflemblage  of 
a  great  Number  of  pofitive  Ideas  of  Space  or  Duration.  But 
what  ftill  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a  pofitive 
diftincl  Notion  of,  than  a  Mariner  has  of  the  Depth  of  the 
Sea,  where  having  let  down  a  large  Portion  of  his  Sounding- 
Line,  he  reaches  no  Bottom:  Whereby  he  knows  the  Depth 
to  be  fo  many  Fathoms  and  more  ;  but  how  much  that  more 
is,  he  hath  no  diftincl  Notion  at  all :  And  could  he  always 
fupply  new  Line,  and  find  the  Plummet  always  fink,  without 
ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the  Pofture  of  the 
Mind  reaching  after  a  compleat  and  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity. 
In  which  cafe,  let  this  Line  be  10,  or  ioooo  Fathoms  long, 
it  equally  difcovers  what  is  beyond  it ;  and  gives  only  this  con- 
fufed  and  comparative  Idea,  that  this  is  aot  all,  but  one  may 
yet  go  farther.  So  much  as  the  Mind  comprehends  of  any 
Space,  it  has  a  pofitive  Idea  of:  But  in  endeavouring  to  make 
it  Infinite,  it  being  always  enlarging,  always  advancing,  the 
Idea  is  ftill  imperfect  and  incompleat.  So  much  Space  as-the 
Mind  takes  a  view  of  in  its  Contemplation  of  Greatnefs,  is  a 
clear  Picture,  and  pofitive  in  the  Underftanding :  But  Infinite 
is  ftill  greater,  i .  Then  the  Idea  of  fo  much,  is  pofitive  and 
clear.  2.  The  Idea  of  Greater,  is  alfo  clear,  but  it  is  but  a 
comparative  Idea.  3.  The  Idea  of  fo  much  greater,  as  cannot 
be  comprehended ;  and  this  is  plain  Negative,  not  Pofitive.  For 
he  has  no  pofitive  clear  Idea  of  the  Largenefs  of  any  Extenfion 
(which  is  that  fought  for  in  the  Idea  of  Infinite)  that  has  not 
a  comprehenfive  Idea  of  the  Dimenfions  of  it :  And  fuch, 
no  body,  I  think,  pretends  to,  in  what  is  Infinite.  For  to  fay 
a  Man  has  a  pofitive  clear  Idea  of  any  Quantity,  without 
knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to  fey,  He  has 
the  pofitive  clear  Idea  of  the  Number  of  the  Sands  on  the 
Sea-fhore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be;  but  only  that 
they  are  more  than  Twenty.  For  juft  fuch  a  perfect  and 
pofitive  Idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  Space  or  Duration,    who 
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fays  it  is  larger  than  the  Extent  or  Duration  of  I  o,  ioo,  i  coo, 
or  any  other  Number  of  Aliles,  or  Years,  whereof  he  has, 
or  can  have  a  pofitive  Idea  ;  which  is  ail  the  Idea,  I  think, 
we  have  of  Infinite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofitive 
Idea  towards  Infinity,  lies  in  Obfcurity  ;  and  has  the  inde- 
terminate Confufion  of  a  Negative  Idea,  wherein,  I  know,  I 
neither  do,  nor  can  comprehend  all  1  would,  it  being  too  large 
for  a  finite  and  narrow  Capacity:  And  that  cannot  but  be 
very  far  from  a  pofitive  compleat  Idea,  wherein  the  greater}. 
Part  of  what  I  would  comprehend,  is  left  out,  under  the 
undeterminate  Intimation  of  being  ftill  greater.  For  to  fay, 
that  having  in  any  Quantity  meafured  fo  much,  or  gone  fo 
far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  End,  is  only  to  fay,  that  that 
Quantity  is  greater.  So  that  the  Negation  of  an  End  in  any 
Quantity,  is,  in  other  Words,  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  bigger : 
And  a  total  Negation  of  an  End,  is  but  the  carrying  this  Big- 
ger frill  with  you,  in  all  the  Progreffions  your  Thoughts  fhall 
make  in  Quantity  ;  and  adding  this  Idea  of  frill  greater,  to  all 
the  Ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  of  Quantity. 
Now,  whether  fuch  an  Idea  as  that  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one 
to  confider. 

§.  1 6. 1  ask  thofe,  who  fay  they  have  a  pofitive 
r  .ij0  Idea  of  Eternity,  whether  their  Idea  of  Duration 
Iflnlnfinite  incIu<^es  in  '4  Succeffion,  or  not?  If  it  does  not, 
Duration  *  tney  ouSnt  to  ^eW  tne  Difference  of  their  No- 
tion of  Duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  Be- 
ing, and  to  a  finite :  Since,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others,  as  well 
as  I,  who  will  own  to  them  their  Weakness  of  Underftandino- 
in  this  Point ;  and  acknowledge,  That  the  Notion  they  have 
of  Duration,  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  Du- 
ration, is  of  a  longer  Continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yeftcrday. 
If  to  avoid  Succeffion  in  eternal  Exiftence,  they  recur  to  the 
Punclum  Stans  of  the  Schools,  I  fuppofe  they  will  thereby 
very  little  mend  the  Matter,  or  help  us  to  a  more  clear  and 
pofitive  Idea  of  infinite  Duration,  there  being  nothing  more 
inconceivable  to  me,  than  Duration  without  Succeffion.  Be- 
fides,  that  Punclum  Stans,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not 
Quantum,  finite  or  infinite,  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
weak  Apprehenfions  cannot  feparate  Succeffion  from  any  Du- 
ration whatfoever,  our  Idea  of  Eternity  can  be  nothing  but  of 
infinite  Succeffion  of  Moments,  of  Duration,  wherein  anything 
does  exift ;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have,  a  pofitive 
Idea  of  an  actual  infinite  Number,  I  leave  him  to  confider,  till 
his  infinite  Number  be  fo  great,  that  he  himlelf  can  add  no  more 
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to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt  he  himfelf  wiJl 
think  the  Idea  he  hath  of  it,  a  little  too  (canty  for  pofitivc 
Infinity. 

§.  17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for-every  conn dering  rational 
Creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own,  or  any  other. Exi- 
ftence,  to  have  the  Notion  of  an  eternal  wife  Being,  who  had 
no  Beginning  :  And  fuch  an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration,  I  am 
fure  I  have.  But  this  Negation  of  a  Beginning,  being  but  the 
Negation  of  a  pofitive  Thing,  fcarce  gives  me  apojitive  Idea  of 
Infinity  ;  which  whenever  I  endeavour  to  extend  my  Thoughts 
to,  I  confefs  my  felf  at  a  Lofs,  and  find  I  cannot  attain  any- 
dear  Comprehenfion  of  it. 

§.  1 8.   He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive  Idea  of  }j0  pofitive 
infinite  Space,  will,    when  he  con  fide  rs  it,  find  Idea  of infiniti 
that  he  can  no  more  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  the  Space. 
greateft,  than  he  has  cf  the  leaft  Space  :    For  in 
this  latter,  which  feems  the  eafier  of  the  two,  and  more  with- 
in our  Comprehenfion,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative 
Idea  of  Smallnefs,    which    will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one* 
whereof   we  have  the  pofitive  Idea.     All  our  pofitive  Ideas  of 
any  Quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  Bounds; 
though  our  comparative   Idea,    whereby  we  can  always  aid  to 
the  one,  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  Bounds.     For  that 
which  remains,  either  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended 
in  that  pofitive  Idea  which  we  have,  lies  in  Obfcurity:  And  we 
have  no  other  Idea  of  it,  but  of  the  Power  of  enlarging  the  one, 
and  diminifhing  the  other,  without  ceafing.  A  Peftleand  Mor- 
tar will  as  foon  bring  any  Particle  of  Matter  to  Indivifibility,  as 
the  acuteft  Thought  of  a  Mathematician  ;  and  a  Surveyor  may, 
as  foon  with  his  Chain,  meafure  out  infinite  Space,  as  a  Philo- 
fopher,  by  thequickeft  flight  of  Mind,  rench  it;  or  by  think- 
ing, comprehend  it,  which  is  to  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  it.   He 
that  thinks  on  a  Cube  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  as  a  clear  and  po- 
fitive Idea  of  it  in  his  Mind,  and  fo  can  frame  one  of  ^  a  i  t> 
and  (o  on,  'till  he  has  the  Idea  in  his  Thoughts  of    fomething 
very  little:  But  yet  reaches  not  the  Idea  of  that   incompre- 
fible  Littlenefs,  which  Divifion  can  produce.  What  remains  of 
Smallnefs,  is  as  far  from  his  Thoughts,  as  when  he  firft  began  j 
and  therefore  he  never  comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and   pofi- 
tive Idea  of  that  Smallnefs,  which    is  confequent  to    infinite 
Divifibility. 

§.  19.  Everyone  that  looks  towards  Infinity,  What  is  poji- 
does,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firit  Glance  make  fome  the,  what  m- 
very  large  Idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to,  let  gative,  in  atr 
it  be  Space,or  Duration  j   and  poflibly  he  wearies     Iteiofinjinitf. 
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his  Thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  Mind  that  firft  large  Idea  : 
But  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  pofitive 
clear  Idea  of  what  remains,  to  makeup  a  pofitive  Infinite,  than 
the  Country- fellow  had  of  the  Water,  which  was  yet  to  come, 
and  pafs  the  Channel  of  the  River  where  he  ftood. 

Rujiicus  expeelat  dum  tranfeat  amnisy  at  Me 
Labitur,  &  labetur  in  omne  volubiusctruum.       , 

c" ■  t.  >  §.  20.  There  are  fome  I  have  met  with,  that 

Some  think  * ,  ,  -tv^  .   c    .     TA 

they  have  a  $0-  Put  mucn  jjirrerence  between  infinite  JJurati- 
■fitive  Ida  of  on>  ant^  infinite  Space,  that  they  perfuade  them- 
Eternity,<rnd  felves,  that  they  have  a  pofitive  Idea  of  Eterni- 
not  Space.  ty ;  but  that  they  have  not,    nor  can  have  any 

Idea  of  infinite  Space.  The  Reafon  of  which 
Miftake,  Ifuppofe  to  be  this,  That  finding  by  a  due  Contem- 
plation of  Caufes  and  Effects,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  admit 
fome  eternal  Being,  and  fo  to  confider  the  real  Exiftence  of 
that  Being,  as  taking  up,  and  commenfurate  to  their  Idea  of 
Eternity:  But  on  the  other  Side,  not  finding  it  necefiary,  but 
on  the  contrary  apparently  abfurd,  that  Body  fhould  be  infi- 
nite, they  forwardly  conclude,  they  can  have  no  Idea  of  infi- 
nite Space,  becaufe  they  can  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Matter. 
Which  Confequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  ;  becaufe 
the  Exiftence  of  Matter  is  no  ways  necefiary  to  the  Exiftence 
of  Space,  no  more  than  the  Exiftence  of  Motion  or  the  Sun, 
is  necefiary  to  Duration,  though  Duration  ufes  to  be  meafured 
by  it :  And  I  doubt  not  but  a  Man  may  have  the  Idea  of 
loceo  Miles  fquare,  without  any  Body  fo  big,  as  well  as  the 
Idea  of  1 0000  Years,  without  any  Body  {o  old.  It  feems  as 
eafy  to  me  to  have  the  Idea  of  Space  empty  of  Body,  as  to 
think  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Bufiael  without  Corn,  or  the  Hollow 
of  a  Nutfhel  without  a  Kernel  in  it :  It  being  more  necefiary, 
that  there  fhould  be  exifting  a  folid  Body  infinitely  extended, 
becaufe  we  have  an  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Space,  than  it  is 
necefiary  that  the  World  fhouid  be  eternal,  becaufe  we  have 
an  Idea  of  infinite  Duration :  And  why  fhould  we  think  our 
Idea  of  infinite  Space,  requires  the  real  Exiftence  of  Matter  to 
fupport  it,  when  we  find,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  infi- 
nite Duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infinite  Duration  paft? 
Though,  I  fuppcfe,  no  Body  thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any 
Thing  doe?,  or  has  exifted  in  that  future  Duration.  Nor  is  it 
poffible  to  join  our  Idea  of  future  Duration  with  prefent  or  paft 
Exiftence,  any  more  than  it  is  poffible  to  make  the  Ideas  of 
Yefterday,  to  Day,  and  to  Morrow,  to  be  the  fame ;  or  bring 
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Ages  pad,  and  future  together,  and  make  them  contemporary. 
But  if  thefe  Men  are  of  the  Mind,  that  they  have  clearer  Ideas 
of  infinite  Duration,  than  of  infinite  Space,  becaufe  it  is  pait 
doubt,  that  GOD  has  exifted  from  all  Eternity,  but  there 
u  no  real  Matter  co-extended  with  infinite  Space:  Yet  thofe  Phi- 
lolbphers  who  are  of  Opinion,  That  infinite  Space  is  poffefled 
by  GOD's  infinite Omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  Duration 
by  his  external  Exiftence,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  as  clear  an 
Idea  of  infinite  Space,  as  of  infinite  Duration  ;  though  neither 
of  them,  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity  in  either 
Cafe.  For  whatfoever  pofitive  Ideas  a  Man  has  in  his  Mind 
of  any  Qjantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former,  as 
erfy  as  he  can  add  together  the  Ideas  of  two  Days,  or  two  faces, 
which  are  pofitive  Ideas  of  Lengths  he  has  in  his  Mind,  and 
fo  on,  as  long  as  he  pleafes  :  Whereby,  if  a  Man  had  a  pofi- 
tive Idea  of  infinite,  either  Duration  or  Space,  he  could  add  two 
Infinites  together  ;  nay,  make  one  Infinite  infinitely  bigger  than 
another,  Abfurdities  too  grofs  to  be  confuted. 

$.21.  But  yet,  if  after  all  this,  there  be  Men  Suppofed  pofi- 
who  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  have  clear  tive  Ideas  of 
pofitive  comprehenlive/</<.'£'.r  of  Infinity,  'tis  fit  Infinity,  Cauft 
they  enjoy  their  Privilege  :  And  I  mould  be  of  Mfiakes. 
very  glad  (with  fo  me  others  that  I  know,  who 
acknowledge  they  have  none  fuch)  to  be  better  informed  by 
their  Communication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think, 
that  the  great  and  inextricable  Difficulties ■,  which  perpetually 
involve  all  Difcourfes  concerning  Infinity,  whether  of  Space, 
Duration,  or  Divifibility,  have  been  the  certain  Alarms  of  a 
Defect  in  our  Ideas  of  Infinity,  and  the  Difprcportion  the  Na- 
ture thereof  haj  to  theComprehenfion  of  our  narrow  Capacities. 
For  whilft  Men  talk  and  difpute  cf  infinite  Space  or  Dura- 
ration,  or  if  they  hau  as  compleat  and  pofitive  Ideas  of 
them,  as  they  have  of  the  Names  they  ufe  for  them,  oras 
they  have  of  a  Yard,  or  an  Hour,  or  any  other  determinate 
Quantity,  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  the  incomprehenfible  Nature 
ot  the  Thing  the-  difcourfe  or',  or  reafon  about,  leads  them 
into  Perplex  itiV  and  Contradictions;  and  their  Minds  be  over- 
laid by  an  Object  too  large  and  mighty  to  be  furveyed  and  mana- 
ged by  them. 

§.  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  Con-  J.'l  tbeji  Idas 
fiderationsof  Duration, Space, and  Number  ;  and  from  Senfatun 
what  arifes  from  the  Contemplation  of  them,  and  ReJUdion. 
Infinity,  'ris  poJfibly  no  more  than  the  Matter 
requires,  there  being  few  Cimple  Ideas,  whole  Modes  give  more 
Exercife  to  the  Thoughts  of  Men,  than  thefe  do.     I  pretend 
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not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  Latitude  :  It  fuffices  to  my 
Defign,  to  fhewhow  the  Mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  are, 
from  Senfation  and  Reflection ;  and  how,  even  the  Idea  we  have 
of  Infinity,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem  to  be  from  any 
Object  of  Senfe,  or  Operation  of  our  Mind,  has  neverthelefs, 
as  all  our  other  Ideas,  its  Original  there.  Some  Mathemati- 
cians, perhaps,  of  advanced  Speculations,  may  have  other  Ways 
to  introduce  into  their  Minds  Ideas  of  Infinity  :  But  this  hinders 
not,  but  thit  they  themfelves,  as  well  as  all  other  Men,  got 
the  fir  ft  Ideas,  which  they  had  of  Infinity ,  from  Senfation  and 
Reflection,  in  the  Method  we  have  here  let  down. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 
Of  the  other  Simple  Modes. 

MoJes  of  Mo-        §.i.*~     ""^Hough  I   have,  in  the  foregoing 
tion.  Chapters,fliewn  how  from  fimple 

-^»  Ideas  taken  in  by  Senfation,  the 
Mind  comes  to  extend  it  felf  even  to  Infinity.  Which  however 
it  may,  of  all  others,  feem  moft  remote  from  any  fenfible  Per- 
ception, yet  at  laft  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  made  out  of 
fimple  Ideas  received  into  the  Mind  by  the  Senfes,  and  after- 
wards there  put  together,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  as  to 
repeat  its  own  Ideas.  Though,  I  fay,  thefe  might  be  Inftances 
enough  of  fimple  Modes  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation ;  and 
fuffice  to  fhew  how  the  Mind  comes  by  them :  Yet  I  fhall  for 
Method's  fake,  though  briefly,  give  an  Account  of  fome  few 
more,  and  then  proceed  to  more  complex  Ideas. 

§.  2.  To  Jlide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap, 
skip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  Words, 
which  are  no  fooner  heard,  but  every  one,  who  underfiands 
Englijh,  has  prefemly  in  his  Mind  diftinS  Ideas,  which  are  all 
but  the  different  Modifications  of  Motion.  Modes  of  Motion 
anfwer  thofe  of  Extention  :  Swift  and  Slow  are  two  different 
Ideas  of  Motion,  the  Meafures  whereof  are  made  of  the 
Diftances  of  Time  and  Space  put  together,  fo  they  are  complex 
Ideas  comprehending  Time  and  Space  with  Motion. 

§.   3.   The  like  Variety  have  we  in  Sounds. 
Modes  of  Every  articulate Woid  is  a  different  Modification 

Sounds,  of  'Sound;  By  which  we  ke3  that  from  the  Senfe 
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of  Hearing  by  fuch  Modifications,  the  Mind  may  be  furnifhed 
with  diftindt  Ideas,  to  almoft.  an  infinite  Number.  Sounds 
alio,  befides  the  diftin£t  Cries  of  Birds  and  Beaft>,  are  mo- 
dified by  Diverfity  of  Notes  of  different  Length  put  together, 
which  make  that  complex  Idea  call'd  a  Tune,  which  a  Mufi- 
cian  may  have  in  his  Mind,  when  he  hears  or  makes  no  Sound 
at  all,  by  reflecting  on  the  Ideas  of  thofe  Sounds,  fo  put  toge- 
ther filently  in  his  own  Fancy. 

6.  4.  Thofe  of  Colours  are  alfo  very  various:     „f  ,       -  r 
bome  we  take  notice  of,  as  the  different  Degrees,     j 
or  as  they  are  termed,  Shades  of  the  fame  Colour. 
But  fince  we  very  feldom  make  Aflemblages  of  Colours,  ei- 
ther for  Ufe  or  Delight,  but  Figure  is  taken  in  alfo,  and  has 
its  Part  in  it,  as  in  Painting,  Weaving,  Needle- works,  C5V, 
thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of,  do  moft  commonly  belong  to 
mixed  Modes,  as  being  made  up  of  Ideas  of  divers  Kinds,  viz. 
Figure  and  Colour,  fuch  as  Beauty,  Rainbow,  Sec. 

§.  5.  All  compounded  Tafles  and  Smells,  are  alfo     Modes  of 
Modes   made  up  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  of  thofe     *j" 
Senfes.     But  they  being  fuch,  as  generally  we 
have  no  Names  for,  are  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and  cannot  be  fet 
down  in  Writing;  and  therefore  muff  be  left  without  Enume- 
ration, to  the  Thoughts  and  Experience  of  my  Reader. 

$.  6.  In  general  it  may  beobferved,  that  thofe fmple  Modes, 
which  are  conftdered  but  cs  different  Degrees  of  the  fame  fimple 
Idea,  though  they  are  in  themfelves  many  of  them  very  di- 
ftinct  Ideas ;  yet  have  ordinarily  no  dijlincl  Names,  nor  are 
much  taken  notice  of,  as  diiri.uct  Ideas,  where  the  Diffeience 
is  but  very  fmall  between  them.  Whether  Men  have  neglect- 
ed thefe  Modes,  and  given  no  Names  to  them,  as  wantirg 
Meafures  nicely  to  diltinguifh  them  ;  or  becaufe  when  they 
were  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  Knowledge  would  not  be  of  gene- 
ral or  necelTary  Ufe,  I  leave  it  to  the  Thoughts  of  others;  it 
is  fumcient  to  my  Purpofe  to  fhew,  that  all  our  fimple  Ideas 
come  to  our  Minds  only  by  Senfation  and  Reflection  ;  and 
that  when  the  Mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and 
compound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  Ideas.'  But 
though  White,  Red,  or  Sweet,  £5V.  have  not  been  modified, 
or  maJe  into  complex  Ideas,  by  feveral  Combinations,  to  as 
to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into  Species;  yet  fome 
others  of  the  fimple  Ideas,  viz.  thofe  of  Unit}-)  Duration, 
tion,  C5V.  above  inftanced  in,  as  alfo  Power  and  Thinking  have 
been  thus  modified  to  a  great  Variety  of  complex  Ideas,  with 
Names  belonging  to  them. 

M  3  $.  7.  Th 
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Wh  feme  §•  7*  ^Je  Reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has  been 

Modes  have  this,  That  the  great  Concernment  of  Men  being 
and  others  have  with  Men  one  amongft  another,  the  Knowledge 
not  Names.  of  Men  and  their  Actions,  and  the  fignifying  of 

them  to  one  another,  was  moft  neceflary ;  and 
therefore  they  made  Ideas  of  Actions  very  nicely  modified,  and 
gave  thofe  complex  Ideas  Names,  that  they  might  the  more 
eafily  record,  and  difcourfe  of  thofe  Things,  they  were  daily  con- 
verfant  in,  without  long  Ambages  and  Circumlocutions ;  ar.d 
that  the  Things  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  In- 
formation about,  might  be  the  eafier  and  quicker  underftood. 
That  this  is  fo,  and  that  Men  in  framing  different  complex* 
Ideas,  and  giving  them  Names,  have  been  much  governed  by 
the  End  of  Speech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very  fhort  and  expe- 
dite Way  of  conveying  their  Thoughts  one  to  another)  is  evi- 
dent in  the  Names,  which  in  feveral  Arts  have  been  found  out, 
and  applied  to  feveral  complex  Ideas  of  modified  Actions,  be- 
longing to  their  feveral  Trades,  for  Difpatch  fake,  in  their 
Direction  or  Difcourfes  about  them.  Which  Ideas  are  not  ge- 
nerally framed  in  the  Minds  of  Men  not  converfant  about  thefe 
Operations.  And  thence  the  Words  that  ftand  for  them,  by  the 
greateft  Part  of  Men  of  the  fame  Language,  are  not  underftood. 
v.  g.  Coljbire,  Drilling,  Filtration,  C 'chobation ,are  Words  land- 
ing for  certain  complex  Ideas,  which  being  feldom  in  the  Minds 
of  any  but  thofe  few,  whofe  particular  Employment  do  at 
every  Turn  fuggeft  them  to  their  Thoughts,  thofe  Names  of 
them  are  not  generally  underftood  but  by  Smiths,  and  Chymifts; 
who  having  framed  the  complex  Ideas,  which  thefe  Words  ftand 
for,  and  having  given  Names  to  them,  or  received  them  from 
others,  upon  hearing  of  thefe  Names  in  Communication,  rea- 
dily conceive  thofe  Ideas  in  their  Minds;  as  by  Cohobation  ail 
the  fimple  Ideas  of  Diftilling,  and  the  pouring  the  Liquor,  di- 
ftil'ed  from  any  Thing,  back  upon  the  remaining  Matter,  and 
diftilling  it  again.     Thus  we  fee,  that  there  are  great  Varieties 

np!e  Ideas,  as  of  Taftes  and  Smells,  which  have  no  Names ; 
and  of  Modes  many  more  :  Which  either  not  having  been  ge- 
nerally enough  observed,  or  elfe  not  being  of  any  great  Ufe  to 
be  taken  Notice  of  in  the  Affairs  arid  Converfe  of  Men,  they 
have  not  had  Names  given  to  them,  and  fo  pafs  not  for  Species. 
This  we  fhall  have  Occafion  hereafter  to  ccnfider  more  at  large, 

i  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Words. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

Of  the  Modes  offhlnking. 

§•  »•  T  T  7  H  E  N  the  Mind  turns  its  View     Senfation,  Re- 
\/\/     inwards  upon   it  felf,     and  con-     membrance, 
*    *       templates  its  own  Actions, 77j/«£-      Contemplation, 
ing  is  the  firft  that  occurs.     In  it  the  Mind  ob-     &c* 
ferves  a  great   Variety    of  Modifications,  and 
from  thence  receives  diftinct  Ideas.     Thus    the   Perception, 
which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  annexed  to  any  Impreflion 
on  the  Body,  made  by  an  external  Object,  being  diftinct  from 
all  other  Modifications  of  Thinking,  furnifhes  the  Mind  with  a 
diftin  3  Idea,  which  we  call  Senfation  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
actual    Entrance  of  an    Idea  into  the  Underftand  n*   bv   the 
Senfes.      The  fame  Idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without  the  O- 
peration  of  the  like  Object  on  the  external  Senfory,  is  Remem- 
brance: If  it  be  fought  after  by   the  Mind,  and  with  Pain  and 
Endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  View,  \is  RecollccTwn  : 
If  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  Conlideration,  'tis  Con- 
templation :  When  Ideas  float  in  our   Mind,  without  any  Re- 
flection or  Regard  of  the  Underftanding,  it  is  that,  which  the 
French  call  Refuerie  \  our   Language  has  fcarce   a  Name  for 
it:  When  the  Ideas  that  offer  themfelves,  (for  as  I    have  ob- 
ferved    in   another  Place,  whilft  we  are  awake,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  Train  of  Ideas  fucceedingone  another  in  our  Minds,) 
are  taken  notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  regiftred  in  trie  Memory, 
it  is  Attention:  When  the  Mind  with  great  Earneftnefs,  and 
of  Choice,  fixes  its  View  on  any  Idea,  conliders  it  on  all  Sides, 
and    will  not  be    called  off  by    the  ordinary   S  >Uicitation  of 
other  Ideas,  it  is    that  we   call    Intention,  or    Study  :    Sleen, 
without  Dreaming,  is  Reft  from  all  thefe  :  And  Dreaming  it 
felf,  is  the  having  of  Ideas    (whilft    the  outward  Senfes  are 
fbpp'd,  fo  that  they  receive  not  outward   Objects  with   their 
ufual  Quucknefs,)  in  the  Mind,  not  fuggefted  by  any  external 
Ojiecis,  or  known  Occafion  ;  nor  under  any  C.ioice  or  Con- 
duct of  the  Underftanding  at  a!l :  And  whether  that,  which  we 
call  Extajy,  bs  not  dreaming  with  the  Eyes  open,  I  leave  to 
be  examined. 

§.  2.  Thefe  are  fome  (e\v  Inftances  of  thofe  variou?  Modes  cj 
Thinking,  which  the  M.nd  may  obferve  in  i:  felf,  and  fo  h.ae 
as  diftinct  Ideas  of,  as  it  hath  of  White  and  Red,  a  Square  or 
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a  Circle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  all,  nor  to  treat 
at  large  of  this  Set  of  Ideas-,  which  are  got  from  Reflection  : 
That  would  be  to  make  a  Volume  :  It  fuffices  to  my  prefent 
Purpofe,  to  have  (hewn  here,  by  fame  few  Examples,  of  what 
jSort  thefe  Ideas  are,  and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  them  ;  efpe- 
cially,  fince  I  fhall  have  Occafion  hereafter  to  treat  more  at 
large  of  Reafoning,  fudging,  Volition,  and  Knowledge-,  which 
are  fome  oi  trie  inoft  conliderable  Operations  of  the  Mind,  and 
Modes  of  Thinking. 

§.  3.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  an  unpar- 
Tbe  various  donable  Digreflion,  nor  wholly  impertinent  to 
Attention  of  our  prefent  Defign,  if  we  reflect  here  upon  the 
the  Mind  in  different  State  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  which 
Thinking  thofe    Inftances    of  Attention,    Refverie,  and 

Dreaming,  &c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  e- 
nough  fuggeft.  That  there  are  Ideas,  fome  or  other,  always 
prefent  in  the  Mind  of  a  waking  Man,  every  one's  Experience 
convinces  him  ;  though  the  Mind  employs  it  felf  about  them 
with  feveral  Degrees  of  Attention.  Sometimes  the  Mind  fixes  it 
felf  with  fo  much  Earneftnefs  on  the  Contemplation  of  fome  Ob- 
jects, that  it  turns  their  Ideas  on  all  Sides ;  remarks  their  Re- 
lations and  Grcumftances ;  and  views  every  Part  fo  nicely, 
and  with  fuch  Intention,  that  it  fhuts  out  all  other  Thoughts, 
and  takes  no  Notice  of  the  ordinary  Impreiiions  made  then  on 
the  Senfes,  which  at  another  Seafon  would  produce  very  fenfi- 
bie  Perceptions :  At  other  Times,  it  barely  obferves  the  Train 
of  Ideas  that  fucceed  in  the  Underftanding,  without  directing 
and  purfuing  any  of  them  :  And  at  other  Times,  it  lets  them 
pafs  almoft  quite  unregarded,  as  faint  Shadows,  that  make  no 
Impreffion. 

§.4.  This  Difference  of  Intention,  and  Re- 
Hence  'tis  pro-         mifflm  0f  the  Mind  in  thinking,  with  a  great 

a-, .  ,,  •  .  iT  Variety  of Degrees,betweenearneft  Study, and 

Thinking  is  the  J  .,•  ,-  ,1  yT 

jdSton    nit  vei7  near  mincnng  nothing  at  all,  every  one,  1 

Eifence  of  the  think,  has  experimented  in  himfelf.  Trace  it 

§ouj.  a  little  farther,  and  you  find  the  Mind  afleep, 

retired  as  it  were  from  the  Senfes,  and  out  of 
the  Reach  of  thofe  Motions  made  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  which 
at  other  Times  produce  very  vivid  and  fenlible  Ideas.  I  need 
not,  for  this,  inftance  in  thofe,  who  fleep  out  whole  ftormy 
Nights,  without  hearing  the  Thunder,  or  feeing  the  Lightning, 
or  Jeeling  the  (baking  of  the  Houfe,  which  are  fenfible  enough 
to  thofe,  who  are  waking.  But  in  this  Retirement  of  the 
J^lirid  from  the  Senfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe  and 
incoherent  manner  of  Thinking,  which  we  call  Dreaming:  And 

laft 
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laft  of  all,  found  Sleep  clofes  the  Scene  quite,  and  puts  an  End 
to  all  Appearances.  This,  I  think,  almoft  every  one  has  Ex- 
perience of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  Obfervation  without  Diffi- 
culty leads  him  thus  far.  That  which  I  would  farther  con- 
clude from  hence,  is,  That  fince  the  Mind  can  fenfibJy  put 
on,  at  feveral  Times,  feveral  Degrees  of  Thinking  ;  and  be 
fometimes  even  in  a  waking  Man  fo  remits,  as  to  ha  e  Thoughts 
dim  and  obfcure  to  that  Degree,  that  they  are  verv  little  re- 
moved from  none  at  all;  and  at  laft  in  the  dark  Retirements 
of  found  Sleep,  lofes  the  Sight  perfectly  of  all  Ideas  whatfo- 
ever  :  Since,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in  Matter  of  Ka£t,  and 
conftant  Experience,  I  ask,  whether  it  be  net  probable,  that 
Thinking  is  the  Aclion,  and  not  the  Effence  of  the  Soul  f  Since 
the  Operations  of  Agents  will  eafily  admit  of  Intention  and 
Rerniflion  ;  but  the  Effences  of  Things,  are  not  conceived  ca- 
pable of  any  fuch  Variation.     But  this  by  the  bye. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  Modes  of  TJeafure  and  Pain. 

§.   I.     A     Mongft  the  fimple  Ideas,  which  we     J>  ha  fare  end 
jf-\    receive  both  from  Senfation  and  Re-     fain    fimple 

■^ ^-feclion,  Pain  and  Pleafure  are  two     Ideas. 

very  confiderable  ones.  For  as  in  the  Body, 
there  is  Senfation  barely  in  its  felf,  or  accompanied  with  Pain 
or  Pleafure,  fo  the  Thought,  or  Perception  of  the  Mind,  is 
fimply  fo,  or  elfe  accompanied  alfo  with  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
Deiight  or  Trouble,  call  it  how  you  pleafe.  Thefe,  like 
other  fimple  Ideas,  cannot  be  defcribed,  nor  their  Names  defi- 
ned ;  the  Way  of  knowing  them,  is,  as  of  the  fimple  Ideas  of 
the  Senfes,  only  by  Experience.  Fur  to  define  them  by  the 
Prefenceof  Good  or  Evil,  is  no  other  wife  to  make  them  known 
to  us,  than  by  making  us  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  cur  lelves,  up- 
on the  feveral  and  various  Operations  of  Good  and  Evil  upon 
our  Minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to,  or  confidered  by  us. 

§.  2.  Things  then  are  Good  or  Evil,  only  in 
Reference  to  Pleafure  or  Pain.     That  we  call      Good  arJE-viL 
Good,  which   is  apt  to  caufe  or  incrtafe  Plea-       u-kat. 
fure,  or  diminijh  Pain  in  us ;  or  elfe  to  procure, 
tr  prefervc  us  the  Pofftffion  of  any  other  Good,  or  Abfence  of  any, 

£-  •:. 
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Evil.  And,  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  Evil  which  is  apt 
to  produce  or  incrcaje  any  Pain,  or  diminijh  any  Pleafure  in  us ; 
or  elfe  to  procure  us  any  Evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  Good.  By 
Pleafure  and  Pain,  I  muft  be  understood  to  mean  of  Body  or 
Mind,  as  they  are  commonly  diftinguifhed ;  though  in  Truth, 
they  be  only  different  Conftitutions  of  the  Mind,  fornetimes  oc- 
cafioned  by  Diforder  in  the  Body,  fornetimes  by  Thoughts  of 
the  Mind. 

§,  3.  Pleafure  and  Pain,  and  that  which  cau- 
OurPajfions  fes  them,  Good  and  Evil,  are  the  Hinges  on 
moved  by  Good  which  our  Pajfions  turn  :  And  if  we  reflect  on 
and  Evil.  our  felves,  and  cbferve  how  thefe,  under  various 

Confiderations,  operate  in  us ;  what  Modificati- 
ons or  Tempers  of  Mind,  what  internal  Senfations,  (if  I  may 
focall  them,)  thev  produce  in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  our 
felves  the  Ideas  of  our  Paffton. 

§.  4.  Thus   any    one  reflecting    upon  the 
Love.  Thought  he  has  of  the  Delight,  which  any  pre- 

fent  orabfent  Thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him, 
has  the  Idea  we  call  Love.  For  when  a  Man  declares  in  Au- 
tumn, when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  Spring,  when  there  are 
none,  that  he  loves  Grapes,  it  is  no  more,  but  that  the  Tafte 
of  Grapes  delights  him ;  let  an  Alteration  of  Health  or  Con- 
ftitution  deftroy  the  Delight  of  their  Tafte,  and  he  then  can 
be  faid  to  love  Grapes  no  longer. 

§,  5.  On  the  contrary,  the  Thought  of  the 
Hatred.  pa'm  which  any  Thing  prefent  or  abfent  is  apt  to 

produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  Hatred.  Were  it 
my  Bufinefs  here,  to  enquire  any  farther  than  into  the  bare 
Ideas  of  our  Paflions,  as  they  depend  on  different  Modifications 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  I  mould  remark,  that  our  Lev;  and  Hatred 
of  inanimate  infenfible  Beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that 
Pleafure  and  Pain  which  we  receive  from  their  Ufe  and  Appli- 
cation any  Way  to  our  Senfes,  though  with  their  Deflrru&ion  : 
But  Hatred or  Lrve>  to  Beings  capable  of  Happinefa  or  Mifery, 
is  often  the  Uneafinefs  or  Delight,  which  we  find  in  our  felves, 
arifmg  from  a  Confieieration  of  their  very  Being,  or  Happinefs. 
Thus  the  Being  and  Welfare  of  a  Man's  Children  or  Friends, 
producing  conftant  Delight  in  him,  he  is  faid  conftantly  to 
love  them.  But  it  fuffices  to  Note,  that  our  Ideas  of  Love  and 
Hatred,  are  but  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Mind,  in  refpect  of  Plea- 
fure and  Pain  in  general,  however  caufed  in  us. 

§.  6.  The  Uneafinefs  a  Man  finds  in  himfelf 

Defre-  upon  the  Abfence  of  any  Thing,  whofe  prefent 

Enjoyment  carries  the  Idea  of  Delight  with  it, 

is, 
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is  that  we  call  Defire,  which  is  greater  or  lefs,  as  that  Un- 
eafmefs is  more  or  lefs  vehement.  Where,  by  the  bye,  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  remark,  that  the  chief,  if  not  only 
Spur  to  Human  Induftry  and  Action,  is  Uneafmefs.  For 
whatever  Good  is  proposed,  if  its  Abfence  carries  no  Difplea- 
fure  nor  Pain  with  it ;  if  a  Man  be  eafy  and  content  wnhout 
it,  there  is  no  Defire  of  it,  nor  Endeavour  after  it ;  there  is 
no  more  but  a  bare  Velleity^  the  Term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
loweft  Degree  of  Defire,  and  that  which  is  next  to  none  at 
all,  when  there  is  fo  little  Uneafmefs  in  the  Abfence  of  any 
Thing,  that  it  carries  a  Man  no  farther  than  fan>c  faint  Wifhes 
for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  Ufe  of  the  Means 
to  attain  it.  Defire  alfo  is  ftopp'd  or  abated  by  the  Opinion 
of  the  Impoflibility  or  Unattainablenefs  of  the  Good  propos'd, 
as  far  as  the  Uneafmefs  is  cured  or  allay'd  by  that  Coniidera- 
tion.  This  might  carry  our  Thoughts  farther,  were  it  fea- 
fonable  in  this  Place. 

§.  7.  Joy  is  a  Delight  of  the  Mind,  from  the 
Confederation  of  the  prefent  or  afiured  approach-  J0y, 

ing  PofTeflion  of  a  Good  ;  and  we  are  tnen  pof- 
feiled  of  any  Good,  when  we  have  it  fo  in  our  Power,  that  we 
can  ufe  it  when  we  pleafe.  Thus  a  Man  almoft  ftarved,  has 
'Joy  at  the  Arrival  of  Relief,  even  before  he  has  the  Pleafure 
of  ufing  it :  And  a  Father,  in  whom  the  very  Well-being  of 
his  Children  caufes  Delight,  is  always,  as  long  as  his  Children 
are  in  fuch  a  State,  in  the  PoiTeflion  of  that  Good  ;  for  he  needs 
but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that  Pleafure. 

§.  8.  Sorrow  is  Uneafmefs  in  the  Mind,  upon 
the  Thought  of  a  Good  loft,  which  might  have  Sorrozv. 

been  enjoy 'd  longer;  or  theSenfe  of  a  prefentEvil. 

§.  9.  Hope  is  that  Plesfure  in  the  Mind,  which  Hope. 

every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  upon  the  Thought  of 
a  profitable  future  Enjoyment  of  a  Thing,  which  is  apt  to  de- 
light him. 

§.  1  o.  Fear  is  an  Uneafmefs  of  the  Mind,  up-  Fear. 

on  the  Thought  of  future  Evil  likely  to  befal  us. 

§■11.  Dejpair  is  the  Thought  of  the  Unat-  De/pair. 

tainablenefs  of  any  Good,  which  works  differ- 
ently in  Mens  Minds,  fomctimes  producing  Uneafmefs  or  Pain, 
fometimes  Reft  and  Indolency. 

§.  12.  Anger  is  Uneafmefs  or  Difcompofure 
of  the  Mind,  upon  the  Receipt  of  any  Injury,  Anger. 

with  a  prefent  Purpo'e  of  Revenee. 

§.  13.  Envy  is  an  Uneafmefs  of  Mind,  cau-  Envy. 

fed  by  the   Consideration  of  a  Good  we  de- 
fire, 
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fire,  obtained  by  one,  we  think  mould   not  have  had  it  be- 
fore us. 

§.  i 4.  Thefe  two  laft,  Envy  and  Anger,  not 
What  Paflions  being  caufed  by  Pain  and  Pleafure  fimply  in 
allMenhave.        themfelves,  but  having  in  them  fome  mixed 

Coniiderations  of  our  felvesand  others,  are  not 
therefore  to  be  found  in  all  Men,  becaufe  thofe  other  Parts  of 
valuing  their  Merits,  or  intending  Revenge,  is  wanting  in 
them :  But  all  the  reft  terminated  purely  in  Pain  and  Plea- 
fure, are,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  all  Men.  For  we  love,  de~ 
fire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  refpeil  of  Pleafure  ;  we  hate-) 
fear,  and  grieve,  only  in  refpefr,  of  Pain  ultimately  :  In  fine, 
all  thefe  Paflicns  are  moved  by  Things,  only  as  they  appear 
to  be  the  Caufes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  to  have  Pleafure  or 
Pain  fome  Way  or  other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend 
our  Hatred  ufually  to  the  Subject,  (at  leaft  if  a  fenfible  or  vo- 
luntary Agent)  which  has  produced  Pain  in  us,  becaufe  the 
Fear  it  leaves,  is  a  conftant  Pain  :  But  v/e  do  not  fo  conftant- 
ly  love  what  has  done  us  Good,  becaufe  Pleafure  operates 
not  fo  ftrongly  on  us,  as  Pain ;  and  becaufe  we  are  not  fo 
ready  to  have  Hope,  it  will  do  fo  again.  But  this  by  the  bye. 
§.  15.  By  Pleafure  end  Pain,  Delight  and 
Pleafure  and  Uneafinefs,  I  mult  all  along  be  underftood  (as 
Pain,  what.        I    have   above  intimated)  to  mean,  not  only 

bodily  Pain  and  Pleafure,  but  whatfoever  De- 
light orUneafinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifing  from  any  grate- 
ful, or  unacceptable  Senfation  or  Reflection. 

§.  16.  'Tis  farther  to  be  confidered,  That  in  Reference  to 
the  Paflions,  the  Removal  or  Lejfening  of  a  Pain  is  confider- 
ed, and  operates  as  a  Pleafure :  And  the  Lofs  or  Diminifhing 
of  a  Pleafure,  as  a  Pain. 

§.  1 7.  The  Paflions  too  have  mod  of  them  in 
Shame.         molt  Perfons  Operations  on  the  Body,  and  caufe 

various  Changes  in  it :  Which  not  being  always 
fenfible,  do  not  make  a  neceffary  Part  of  the  Idea  of  each 
Paflion.  For  Shame,  which  is  an  Uneafinefs  of  the  Mind, 
upon  the  Thought  of  having  done  fomething,  which  is  inde- 
cent, or  will  leffen  the  valued  Effeem  which  others  have  for 
us,  has  not  always  Blufhing  accompanying  it. 

„,  r  T  n  %.  1  8.  I  would  not  be  miftaken  here,  as  if 

Ihofe  Injlances  £  ^      Difcourfe  of  the  p^ 

do  bezo  bozo  .        ,   _  T  ,         .  ** 

cut -Ideas  of  the  tnev  are  many  more  t'™*1  thoJe  *  "ave  llere  na" 

Pafftomaregot  med :  And  thofe  I  have  takenNotice  of,  would 
from  Senfation  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger  and  more 
m.\  fcpttion.         accurateDifcourfe.I  have  only  mentioned  thefe 

here* 
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here,  as  fo  manv  Inftances  of  Modes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  re- 
flating in  our  Minds,  from  various Confederations  of  Good  and 
Evil.  I  might,  perhaps  have  inftanced  in  other  Modes  of 
Pleafure  and  Pain  more  fimple  than  thefe,  as  the  Pain  of 
Hunger  and  Tbirji,  and  the  pleafure  of  Eating  and  Drinkingto 
remove  them  ;  the  Pain  of  tender  Eyes,  and  the  Pleafure  of 
Mufick  ;  Pain  from  captious  uninftruc"tive  Wrangling,  and  the 
Pleafure  of  rational  Conversation  with  a  Friend,  or  of  well 
directed  Study  in  the  Search  and  Difcovery  of  Truth.  But 
the  Paflions  being  of  much  more  Concernment  to  us,  I  rather 
made  Choice  to  inflance  in  them,  and  mew  how  the  Ideas  we 
have  of  them,  are  derived  from  Senfation  and  Reflection. 


CHAP.     XXI. 

df    Power. 

§.  i.  HT^HE  Mind  being  every  Day  inform-  %;s  jjea  hzg 
ed  by  the  Senfes,  of  the  Alteration  got. 
-A-     of  thofe   fimple  Ideas  it  obferves  in 
Things  without;  and  talcing  Notice  how  one  comes  to  an  End 
and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exifr,    which  was  not 
before;  reflecting  aifo  on  what  palles  within  it  felf,  and  obferv- 
ing  i  conlirmt  Change  of  its  Ideas,  fometimesby  the  Imprefli- 
on  of  the  outward  Objects  of  the  Senfes,  and  fomtimes  by  the 
Determination  of  its  own  Choice  ;  and  concluding  from  what 
it   has  fo  conftantly  obferved   to   have  been,    that  the    like 
Changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  Things,    by 
like  Agents,  and   by  the  like  Ways*  confiders  in  one  Thing 
the  PoiTibility  of  having  any  of  its  fimple  Ideas  changed,  and 
in  another  PoiTibility  of  making  that  Change  ;    and   fo  comes 
by  that  Idea  which  v/e  call  Power.     Thus  we  fay,  Fire  has  a 
P Giver  to  melt  Gold,  /'.  e.  to  deftroy  the  Confiftency  of  its  in- 
feniible   Parts,  and  confequently  its  Hardnefs,  and  make    it 
fluid ;  and  Gold  has  a  Power  to  be  melted  :  That  the  Sun  has 
a  Power  to  blanch  Wax,  and  Wax  a  Power  to  be  blanched  by 
the  Sun,  whereby  the  Yellownefs  is  deftroy'd,  and  Whiteness, 
made  toexift  in  its  Room.     In  which,  and  the  like  Ofes,  the 
Power  weconiider,  is  in  reference  to  the  Change  of  perceiva- 
ble Ideas.    For  we  cannot  obferve  any  Alteration  to  be  made 
in,  or  Operation  upon-any  Thing,but  by  the obfervable  Change 

of 
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of  its  fenfible  Ideas  ;  nor  conceive  any  Alteration  to  be  made3 
but  by  conceiving  a  Change  of  fome  of  its  Ideas. 

§.  2.  Power  thus  confidered,  is  two-fold, viz. 
Pozver  Aftive  as  a°le  to  make,  or  able  to  receive  any  Change  : 
and  Pajfive.         The  one  may  be  call'd  Aclive,  and  the  other 

Pajfive  Power.  Whether  Matter  be  not  wholly 
deftitute  of  ASlive  Power-,  as  its  Author  G  O  D  is  truly  above 
all  Pajfive  Power ;  and  whether  the  intermediate  State  of 
created  Spirits  be  not  that  alone,  which  is  capable  of  both  active 
and  pajfive  Power-,  may  be  worth  Confideration.  I  fhall  not 
now  enter  into  that  Enquiry,  my  prefent  Bufinefs  being  not  to 
fearch  into  the  Original  of  Power,  but  how  we  come  by  the 
Idea  ot  it.  But  fince  aclive  Powers  make  fo  great  a  Part  ot 
our  complex  Ideas  of  natural  Subftances,)  as  we  mail  fee  here- 
after) and  I  mention  them  as  fuch,  according  to  common  Ap- 
prehenfion  ;  yet  they  being  not,  perhaps,  fo  truly  aclive  Powers, 
as  our  hafty  Thoughts  are  apt  to  reprefent  them,  I  judge  it 
not  amifs,  by  this  Intimation,  to  direct  our  Minds  to  the  Con- 
fideration of  GOD  and  Spirits,  for  the  cleareft  Idea  of  aclive 
Power. 

§.3.  I  con fefs,  Power  includes  in  it  fome  Kind 
Power  includes  of  Relation,  (a  Relatoin  to  Action  or  Change) 
Relation.  as  indeed  which  of  our  Ideas,  of  what  Kind  fo- 

ever,  when  attentively  confidered,  does  not? 
For  our  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  Duration,  and  Number,  do  they 
not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecret  Relation  of  the  Parts  ?  Figure 
and  Motion  have  fomething  relative  in  them  much  more  vifi- 
bly  :  And  fenfible  Qualities,  as  Colours  and  Smells,  &c.  what 
are  they  but  the  Powers  of  different  Bodies,  in  relation  to  our 
Perception?  &c.  And  if  confidered  in  the  Things themfelves, 
do  they  not  depend  on  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Texture,  and  Mo- 
tion of  the  Parts  ?  All  which  conclude  fome  kind  of  Relation 
in  them.  Our  Idea  therefore  of  -Power,  I  think,  may  well  have 
a  Place  amongft  other  iimple  Ideas,  and  be  confidered  as  one 
of  them,  being  one  of  thofe  that  make  a  principal  Ingredient 
in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subltances,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  have 
Occafion  to  obferve. 

tj-j      .       „  §•  4>  We  are  abundanty  furnifhed  with  the 

Idea  of  aclive  ^ea  °^  PaJfive  Rower,  by  almoft  all  Sorts  of 
Power  bad  *  fenfible  things.  In  moft  of  them  we  cannot 
from  Spirit.         avoid  obferving  their  fenfible  Qualities,    nay, 

their  very  Subftances  to  be  in  a  continual  Flux  : 
And  therefore  with  Reafon  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to 
the  fame  Change.     Nor  have  we  of  aclive  Power  (which  is 
the  more  proper  Signification  of  the  Word  Power)  fewer  In- 
stances. 
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ftances.     Since  what  ever  Change  is  obferved,  the  Mind  muffc 
collect  a  Power  fomewhere,  able  to  make  that  Change,  as  weil 
as  a  Poflibility  in  the  Thing  it  felf   to  receive  it.     But  yet,  if 
we  will  confider  it  attentively,  Bodies,  by  our  Senfes,   do  not 
afford    us  fo  clear  and  diftinct  an  Idea  of  aftive  Power,  as  we 
have   from   Reflection  of  the  Operation  of  our  Minds.     For 
all  Power  relating  to  Action,  and  there    being  but  two  Sorts 
of  Action,  whereof  we  have  any  Idea,  viz.  Thinking  and  Mo- 
tion, let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleared:  Ideas  of  the 
Powers,  which  produce  thefe  Actions,    i.  Of  Thinking,  Body 
affords  us  no  Idea  at  all ;  it  is  only  from  Reflection  that  we  have 
that.      2.  Neither  have  we  from  Body  any  Idea  of  the  Begin- 
ning of  Motion.     A  Body  at  Reft  affords  us  no  Idea  of  any 
a  Rive  Power  to  move  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  in  Motion  it  felf, 
that  Motion  is  rather  a  Paflion,  than  an  Action  in  it.     For 
when  the  Ball  obeys  the  Stroke  of  a  Billiard-flick,  it  is  not  any  - 
Action  of  the  Bail,  but  bare  Paflion  :  Alfowhen  by  Impulfe  it 
fets  another  Ball  in  Motion,  that  lay  in  its  Way,  it  only  com- 
municates the  Motion  it  had  received  from  another,    and  lofes 
in  it  felf  fo  much  as  the  other  received  ;  which  gives  us  but,  a 
very  obfeure  Idea  of  an  aclive  Poiuerof  moving  in  Body,  whilfl 
we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce  any  Motion.  For 
it  is  but  a  very  obfeure  Idea  of  Power,-  which  reaches  not  the 
Production  of  the  Action,  but  the  Continuation  of  the  Paflion. 
For  fo  is  Motion  in  a  Body  impelled  by  another  :  The  Conti- 
nuation of  the  Alteration  made  in  it  from  Reft  to  Motion  be- 
ing little  more  an  Action,  than  the  Continuation  of  the  Alte- 
ration of  its  Figure  by  the  fame  Blow  is  an  Action.     The  Idea 
of  the  Beginning  of  Motion,  we  have  only  from  Reflection  on 
what  pafies  in  our  felves,  where  we  find  by  Experience,  that 
barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a  Thought  of  the  Mind,  we 
can  move  the  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  which  were  before  at  Reft: 
So  that  it  feems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  Obfervation  of  the 
Operation   of  Bodies    by  our  Senfes,  but  a  very  imperfect  ob- 
feure Idea  of  active  Power,  fince  they  afford  us  not  any  Idea  in 
themfelves  of  the  Power  tobegin  any  Action,  either  Motion  or 
Thought.     But    if,   from  the  Impulfe   Bodies  are  obferved  to 
make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  Idea  of 
Power,  it  ferves  as  well  to  my  Purp  ;fe,  Senfation  being  one  of 
thofe  Ways,  whereby  the  Mind  comes  by  its  Ideas :     Only  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  confider  here  by  the  Way,  whether 
the  Mind  doth  not  receive  its  Idea  of  a  dive  Power  clearer  from 
Reflection  on  its  own  Operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  ex- 
ternal Senfation. 

§.  5,  This 
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§.  5.  This  at  leaft  I  think  evident,  That  we 
Will  and  Un-      find  in  our  felves  a  Power  to  begin   or  forbear, 
demanding,        continue  or  end  feveral  Actions  of  our  Minds, 
two  Powers.        an(j  Motions  of  our  Bodies,barely  by  a  Thought 
or  Preference  of  the  Mind  ordering,    or,  as  it 
were,   commanding  the  doing  or  not  doing  fuch  or  fuch  a  par- 
ticular Action.     This  Power  which  the  Mind  has,  thus  to  or- 
der the  Conlideration  of  any  Idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  confi- 
der  it;   or  to  prefer  the  Motion  of  any  Part  of  the  Body  to  its 
Reft,  and  vice  vcrfa,  in  any  particular  Inftance,  is  that  which 
we  call  the  Will.    The  actual  exercife  of  that  Power,  by  di- 
recting any  particular  Action,  or  its  Forbearance,  is  that  which 
we  call  Volition  or  Willing.      The  Forbearance  of  that  Action, 
CQnfequent   to  fuch    Order   or  Command   of  the  Mind,    is 
called  Voluntary.     And  whatfoever  Action  is  performed  with- 
out fuch  a  Thought  of  the  Mind,  is  called  Involuntary.     The 
Power  of  Perception  is  that  which  we  call  the  Under/landing. 
Perception,  which  we  make  the  Act  of  the  Underftanding, 
is  of  three  Sorts :   1.  Perception  of  Ideas  in  our  Minds.   2.  The 
Perception  of  the  Signification  of  Signs.     3.  The  Perception 
of    the  Connexion  or  Repugnancy,  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
ment,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  Ideas.     All  thefe  arc 
attributed  to  the  Under/landing,    or  perceptive  Power,   though 
it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  Ufe  allows  us  to  fay  we  un- 
derftand. 

§.  6.  Thefe  Powers  of  the  Mind,  viz.    of 
Faculties.  Perceiving,  and  of  Preferring,  are  ufually  call'd 

by  another  Name  :  And  the  ordinary  Way  of 
Speaking  is,  That  the  Under/landing  and  Will  are  two  Facul- 
ties of  the  Mind  ;  a  Word  proper  enough,  if  it  be  ufed  as  all 
Words  fhould  be,   fo  as  not  to  breed  any  Confufion  in  Mens 
Thoughts,  by  being  fuppofed  (as  I  fufpect  it  has  been)  to  ftand 
for  fome  real  Beings  in  the  Soul,  that  performed  thofe  Actions 
of  Underftanding  and  Volition.     For  when  we  fay,  the  Will 
is  the  commanding  and  fuperior  Faculty  of  the  Soul;  that  it  is, 
or  is  not  free  ;    that  it  determines  the  inferior  Faculties ;  that  it 
follows  the  Dictates  of  the  Under/landing,  &c.  though  thefe, 
and  the  like  Exprefiions,  by  thofe  that  carefully  attend  to  their 
own  Ideas,  and  conduct  their  Thoughts  more  by  the  Evidence 
of  Things  than  the  Sound  of  Words,  may  be  underftood  in  a 
clear  and  diftinct  Senfe  :  Yet  I  fufpect,    I  fay,  that  this  Way 
of  Speaking  of  Faculties,  has  mifled  many  into  a  confufed  No- 
tion of  fo  many  diftinct  Agents  in  us,  which  had  their  feveral 
Provinces  and  Authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  per- 
form feveral  Actions,  as  fo  many  diftinct  Beings ;  which  has 

been 
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been  no  fmall  Occafion  of  Wrangling,    Obfcurlty,   and  Un- 
certainty in  Queftions  relating  to  them. 

§.  7.  Everyone,  I  think,  finds  in  himfelf  a     Wheme  thg 
Power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  put  an     Idas  of  Liber- 
End  to   feveral  Actions  in  himfelf.     From  the     t„  an^  flecep. 
Conuderation  of  the  Extent  of  this  Power  of  the    jity. 
Mind  over  the  Actions  of  the  Man,  which  every 
one  finds  in  himfelf,  arife  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  NeceJJity. 

§.  8.  All  the  Actions  that  we  have  of  any  Idea 
of  reducing  themfelves,  as   has  been    faid,    to     Liberty,  vjhat. 
thefe  two,   viz.  Thinking  and  Motion,  (o  far 
as  a  Man  has  a  Power  to  think,  or  not  to  think  ;  to  move  or 
not  to  move,  according  to  the  Preference  or  Direction  of  his 
own   Mind,  fo  far  is  a  Man  free.     Where-ever  any  Perfor= 
mance    or   Forbearance   are  not  equally  in    a  Man's  Power  j 
where-ever  doing  or  not  doing;,  will    not  equally  follow  upon 
the  Preference  of  his  Mind  directing  it,  there  he  is  not  freey 
though  perhaps    the  Action   may  be  voluntary.     So  that  the 
Idea  of  Liberty,  is  the  Idea  of  a  Power  in  any  Agent  to  do  or 
forbear  any  particular  Action,  according  to  the  Determination 
or  Thought  of  the  Mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  prefer'd 
to  the  other ;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the  Power  of  the 
Agent  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his  Volition,    there 
he  is  not  at  Liberty,  that  Agent   is  under  NeceJJity.  So  that 
Liberty  cannot  be,  where  there  is  no  Thought,  no  Volition, 
no  Will ;  but  there  may  be  Thought,  there  may  be   Will, 
there  may  be  Volition,  where  there   is  no  Liberty.     A  little 
Confideration  of  an  obvious  Infrance  or  two,  may  make  this 
clear. 

§.  9.  A  Tennis- Ball,whether  in  Motion  by 
the  ftrokeof  a  Racket,  or  lying  ftill  at  Reft,  is  Suppofes  the 
not  by  any  taken  to  be  a  free  Agent.  If  we  Y„ef/^f' 
enquire  into  the  Reafon, we  mould  find  it  is, be-  *' 
caufe  we  conceive  not  a  Tennis- Ball  to  think,  and  confquent- 
ly  not  to  have  any  Volition,  or  Preference  of  Motion  to  Reft, 
or  vice  verfa  ;  and  therefore  has  not  Liberty,  is  not  a  free  A- 
gent ;  but  all  its  both  Motion  and  Reft,  come  under  our  Idea 
of  Neceffary,  and  are  fo  calfd.  Likewife  a  M-m  falling  into 
the  Water,  (a  Bridge  breaking  under  hiin)  has  not  herein  Li- 
berty, is  not  a  free  Agent.  For  though  he  has  Volition;  though 
he  prefers  his  not  falling  to  falling  ;  yet  the  Forbearance  of  that 
Motion  not  being  in  his  Power,  the  Stop  or  CefTation  of  that 
Motfon  follows  not  upon  his  Volition ;  and  therefore  therein 
he  is  not  free.  So  a  Man  ftriking  himfelf",  or  his  Friend,  by 
a  Convulfive  Motion  of  his  Arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  Power 
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by  Volition  or  the  Direction  of  his  Mind  to  flop,  or  forbear; 
no  Body  thinks  he  has  in  this  Liberty ;  every  one  pities  him, 
as  a£ting  by  Neceffity  and  Conftraint. 

§.  10.  Again,  fuppofe  a  Man  be  carried,  whilft 
Belongs  not  to  faft  afleep,  into  a  Room,  where  is  a  Perfon  he 
Volition.  longs  to  fee  and  fpeak  with  ;  and  be  there  lock- 

ed faft  in,  beyond  his  Power  to  get  out ;  he 
awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfelf  in  fo  defirable  Company, 
which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  /'.  e.  prefers  his  Stay  to  going  away. 
I  ask,  is  not  this  Stay  voluntary  ?  I  think,  no  Body  will  doubt 
it ;  and  yet  being  locked  faft  in,  'tis  evident  he  is  not  at  Li- 
berty not  to  ftay,  he  has  not  Freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that 
Liberty  is  not  an  Idea  belonging  to  Volition-,  or  preferring,  but 
to  the  Perfon  having  the  Power  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do, 
according  as  the  Mind  fhall  chufe  or  direcl:.  Our  Idea  of  Li- 
berty reaches  as  far  as  that  Power,  and  no  farther.  For  where- 
ever  Reftraint  comes  to  check  that  Power,  or  Compulfion  takes 
away  that  Indifferency  of  Ability  on  either  Side  to  ait,  or  to 
forbear  acling,  there  Liberty ,  and  our  Notion  of  it,  prefently 
ceafes. 

§.  ir.  We  have  Inftances  enough,  and  often 
Voluntary  op-       more  than  enough  in  our  own  Bodies.  A  Man's 
tofedtolnvo'       Heartbeats,  and  the  Blood  circulates,  which 
v,  not  to     'tis  not  in  his  Power  by  any  Thought  or  Voliti- 
Net  tjfary.  on  to  flop ;  and  therefore  in  refpedt  of  thefe  Mo- 

tions, where  Reft  depends  not  on  his  Choice, 
nor  would  follow  the  Determination  of  his  Mind,  if  it  fhould 
prefer  it,  he  is  not  zfree  Agent.  Convulfive  Motions  agitate 
his  Legs,  fo  that  though  he  wills  it  never  fo  much,  he  can- 
not by  any  Power  of  his  Mind  ftop  their  Motion,  ( as  in  that 
odd  Difeafe  called  Chorea  Sanfli  Viti,)  but  he  is  perpetually 
dancing:  He  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  Action,  but  under  as 
much  Neceffity  of  moving,  ?s  a  Stone  that  falls,  or  a  Tennis- 
Bail  ftruck  with  a  Racket.  On  the  other  fide,  a  Palfie  or  the 
Stocks  hinder  his  Legs  from  obeying  the  Determination  of  his 
Mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his  Body  to  another  Place. 
In  all  thefe  there  is  Want  of  Freedom^  though  the  fitting  ftill 
even  of  a  Paralytick,  whilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  Removal,  is 
Jruly  voluntary.  Voluntary  then  is  -not  oppofed  to  Necejfary, 
but  to  Involuntary.  For  a  Man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do, 
to  what  he  cannot  do ;  the  State  he  is  in,  to  its  Abfence  or 
Change,  though  Neceffity  has  made  it  in  it  felf  unalterable. 

§.  12.  As  it  is  in  the  Motions  of  the  Body,  fo 

Liberty,  what,     it  is  in  the  Thoughts  of  our  Minds;  where  any 

one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  Power  to  take  it  up 

or 
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or  lay  it  by,  according  to  the  Preference  of  the  Mind,  there 
we  are  at  Liberty.  A  waking  Man  bein'i;  under  the  Ncceffity 
of  having  fome  Ideas  constantly  in  his  Mind,  is  not  at  Liberty 
to  think,  or  not  to  Think  ;  no  more  than  he  is  at  Liberty, 
whether  his  Body  fhouid  touch  any  other,  or  no  :  But  whether 
he  will  remove  his  Contemplation  from  one  Idea  to  another,  is 
many  times  in  his  Choice:  j  and  then  he  is,  in  refpect  of  his 
Ideas,  as  much  at  Liberty,  as  he  is  in  refpeel  of  Bodies  he  refts 
on:  He  can  at  Pleafure  remove himfelf  from  one  to  snother. 
But  yet  fome  Ideas  to  the  Mind,  like  fome  Motions  to  the 
Body,  are  fuch,  as  in  certai  1  Circumstances  it  cannot  avoid, 
nor  obtain  their  Abfence  by  the  utmoft  Effort  it  can  ufe.  A 
Man  on  the  Rack,  is  not  at  Liberty  to  lay  by  the  Idea  of  Pain, 
and  divert  himfelf  with  other  Contemplations :  and  fometimes 
a  boifterous  Paflion  hurries  our  Thoughts,  as  a  Hurricane  does 
our  Bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  Liberty  of  thinking  on  other 
Things  which  we  would  rather  chufe.  But  as  foon  as  the  Mind 
regains  the  Power  to  flop  or  continue,  begin  to  forbear  any  of 
thefe  Motions  of  the  Body  without,  or  Thoughts  within,  ac- 
cording as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then, 
confider  the  Man  as  a  free  Agent  again. 

§.13.  Where-ever  Thought  is  wholly  want- 
ing,or  the  Power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  Necejfit^what* 
the  Direction  of  Thought,  there  Neceffity  takes 
Place.  This  an  Agent  capable  of  Volition,  when  the  Be- 
ginning or  Continuation  of  any  Action  is  contrary  to  that  pre- 
ference of  his  Mind,  is  called  Compuljion  ;  when  the  hindring 
or  {topping  any  Action  is  contrary  to  his  Volition,  it  is  called 
Rejlraint.  Agents  that  have  no  Thought,  no  Volition  at  all, 
are  in  every  thing  necejfary  Agcnrs. 

§.  1 4.  If  this  be  fo  (as  I  imagine  it  is)  I  leave  Liberty  belongs 
it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to  not  to  the  Will. 
put  an  End  to  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think, 
unreafonable,  becaufe  unintelligible  Queftion,  viz.  TVhethef 
Mans  JVillbefree  or  no  ?  For  if  I  miilake  not,  it  follows  from 
what  I  have  (aid,  that  the  Queftion  it  felf  is  altogether  impro- 
per; and  it  is  as  infignificant  to  ask,  whether  Man's  Will  be 
free,  as  to  ask,  whether  his  Sleep  be  fwift,  or  his  Virtue  fquare  : 
Liberty  being  is  little  applicable  to  the  Will,  as  Swiftnefs  of 
Motion  is  to  Sleep,  orSquarcnefs  to^Virtue.  Every  one  would 
laugh  at  the  Abfurdity  of  fuch  a  Queftion  as  either  of  thefe  ; 
becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Modifications  of  Motion  belong 
not  to  Sleep,  nor  the  Difference  of  Figure  to  Virtue:  And 
when  any  one  well  conliders  it,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  per- 
ceive, that  Liberty^  which  is  but  a  Power,  belongs  only  to  A- 
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£ent,  and  cannot  be  an  Attribute  or  Modification  of  the  Will, 
which  is  alio  but  a  Poiuer. 

§.  15.  Such  is  the  Difficulty  of  explaining,  and 
Volition.  giving  clear  Notions  of  internal  Actions  by  Sounds, 
that  I  muft  here  warn  my  Reader,  that  Ordering, 
Dire£fing>  Chufing,  Preferring,  C3V.  which  I  have  made  ufe  of, 
wiil  not  diftinctly  enough  exprefs  Volition,  unlefs  he  will  re- 
flect on  what  he  himfelf  does  when  he  wills.  For  Example, 
Preferring,  which  feems  perhaps  belt  to  exprefs  the  Act  of  Voli- 
tion, does  it  not  precifely.  For  though  a  Man  would  prefer 
Flying  to  Walking,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever  Wills  it?  Voli- 
tion, 'tis  plain,  is  an  Act  of  the  Mind,  knowingly  exerting  that 
Dominion  it  takes  to  it  felf  to  have  over  anv  Part  of  the  Man, 
by  impioying  it  in,  or  witholding  it  from  any  particular 
Action.  And  what  is  the  Will,  but  the  Faculty  to  do  this  ? 
And  is  that  Faculty  any  Thing  more  in  Effect  than  a  Power, 
the  Power  of  the  Mind  to  determine  its  Thought,  to  the  pro- 
ducing,continuing,  or  flopping  any  Action,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  us  ?  For  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  Agent  has 
a  Power  to  think  on  its  own  Actions,  and  to  prefer  their  Doing 
or  Omiffion  either  to  other,  has  that  Faculty  called  Will? 
Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  Power.  Liberty,  on  the  other 
Side,  is  the  Power  a  Man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  par* 
ticular  Action,  according  as  its  Doing  or  Forbearance  has  the 
actual  Preference  in  the  Mind,  which  is  the  fame  Thing  as  to 
fay,  according  as  he  himfelf  wills  it. 

§.  16.  'Tis  plain  then,  That  the  Will  is  no- 
Pozvers  belong  thing  but  one  Power,  or  Ability,  and  Freedom 
to  Agents.  another  Power  and  Ability  :  So  that  to  ask  whe- 

ther the  Will  has  Freedom,  is  to  ask,  to  whether 
one  Power  has  another  Power,  one  Ability  another  Ability  j 
a  Queftion,  at  firft  Sight,  too  grofly  abfurd  to  make  a  Difpute, 
or  need  an  Anfwer.  For  who  is  it  that  fees  not,  that  Powers 
belong  only  to  Agents,  and  are  Attributes  only  of  Sub/lances, 
end  not  of  Powers  themfelves  ?  So  that  this  Way  of  putting  the 
Queftion,  viz.  Whether  the  Will  be  free  ?  is  in  Effect  to  a<k, 
whether  the  Will  be  a  Subftance,  an  Agent  ?  Or  at  leaff.  to  fup- 
pose  it,  fince  Freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing 
elfe.  If  Freedom  can  with  any  Propriety  of  Speech  be  applied 
to  Power,  it  may  be  atributed  to  the  Power  that  is  in  a  Man 
to  produce,  or  forbear  producing  Motion  in  Parts  of  his  Body, 
by  Choice  or  Preference;  which  is  that  which  denominates 
h  m  free,  and  is  Freedom  it  felf.  But  if  any  one  mould  ask, 
whether  Freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  fufpedted  not  to  un- 
derftand  well  what  he  faid  j  and  he  would  be  thought  to  de- 
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ferve  Afidas's  Ears,  who  knowing  that  Rich  was  a  Denomi- 
nation from  the  PorTeflion  of  Riches,  mould  demand  whether 
Riches  therrifelvls  were  rich. 

§.  17  However  the  Name  Faculty,  which  Men  have  given 
to  this  Power  called  the  Will,  and  whereby  they  have  been  led 
into  a  Way  of  talking  of  the  JV'ill  as  acting,  may,  by  an  Ap- 
preciation that  difguifes  its  true  Senfe,  ferve  a  little  to  palli- 
ate the  Abfurdity;  yet  the  Witt  in  truth,  iignifies  nothing  but 
a  Power,  or  Ability,  to  prefer  or  chufe :  And  when  the  Will, 
under  the  Name  of  a  Faculty,  is  confidered,  as  it  is,  barely  as 
an  Ability  to  do  fomething,  the  Abfurdity,  in  faying  it  is  free, 
or  not  free,  willeafily  difcover  it  felf.  For  if  it  be  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  and  talk  of  Faculties,  as  diftindt  Beings,  that 
can  aci  (as  we  do,  when  we  fay  the  Will  orders,  and  the 
Will  is  free)  'tis  fit  that  we  fhould  make  a  fpeaking  Facul- 
ty, and  a  walking  Faculty,  and  a  dancing  Faculty,  by  which 
thofe  Actions  are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral  Modes  of 
Motion,  as  well  as  we  make  the  IV'ill  and  Under  [landing  to 
be  Faculties,  by  which  the  Actions  of  Chuiing  and  Perceiving 
are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral  Modes  of  Thinking:  And 
we  may  as  properly  fay,  that  'tis  the  tinging  Faculty  fings, 
and  the  dancing  Faculty  dances;  as  that  the  Will  chufes,  or 
that  the  Understanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is  ufual,  thut  the 
Will  directs  the  Underftanding,  or  the  Understanding  obeys 
or  obeys  not  the  Will :  \t  being  altogether  as  proper  and  in- 
telligible to  fay,  that  the  Power  of  Speaking  directs  the  Power 
of  Singing,  or  the  Power  of  Singing  obeys  or  difobeys  the 
Power  of  Speaking. 

§.  18.  This  Way  of  talking,  neverthelefc,  has  prevailed,  and 
as  I  guefs,  produced  great  Confufion.  For  thefe  being  all  dif- 
ferent Powers  in  the  Mind,  or  in  the  Man,  to  do  feveral  Ani- 
ons, he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit:  But  the  Power  to  do  one 
Action,  is  not  operated  on  by  the  Power  of  doing  another  Acti- 
on. For  the  Power  of  Thinking  operates  not  on  the  Power  of 
Chufing,  nor  the  Power  of  Chuiing  on  the  Power  of  Think- 
ing; no  more  than  the  Power  of  Dancing  operates  on  the 
Power  of  Singing,  or  the  Power  of  Singing  on  the  Power  of 
Dancing,  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  eaiily  perceive  : 
And  yet  thisis  it,  which  we  fav,  when  we  thus  i peak, 
the  Will  operates  on  the  Under/landing,  or  the  Under/landing 
en  the  Will 

§.19.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  a£tual  Thought,  may  be  the 

Occafiunof  Volition,  or  exercifing  the  Power  a  Man    ha.s  to 

chufe;  or  the  actual  Choice  of  the  Mind,  the   Caufe  of  actual 

Thinking  on  this  or  that  Thing  :  As  the  actual  Singing  of  fuch 
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a  Tune,  may  be  the  Occafion  of  Dancing  fuch  a  Dance,  and 
the  adtual  Dancing  of  fuch  a  Dance,  the  Occafion  of  Singing 
fuch  a  Tune.  But  in  all  thefe,  it  is  not  one  Power  that  ope- 
rates on  another:  But  it  is  the  Mind  that  operates,  and  exerts 
thefe  Powers ;  it  is  the  Man  that  does  the  Adtion,  it  is  the 
Agent  that  has  Power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  Powers  are  Re- 
lations, not  Agents:  And  that  ivhicb  has  the  Power ;  or  not 
the  Power  to  operate,  is  that  alone,  which  is,  or  is  not  free, 
and  not  the  Power  it  felf:  For  Freedom,  or  not  Freedom,  can 
belong  to  nothing,  but  what  has,  or  has  not  a  Power  to  aft. 

§.  20.  The  attributing  to  Faculties  that  which 
Liberty  belongs  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  Occafion  to  this 
not  to  the  Will,  Way  of  Talking  :  But  the  introducing  into  Dif- 
courfes  concerning  the  Mind,  with  the  Name 
of  Faculties,  a  Notion  of  their  operating,  has,  1  fuppofe,  as 
little  advanced  our  Knowledge  in  that  Part  of  our  felves,  as  the 
great  Ufe  and  Mention  of  the  like  Invention  of  Faculties,  in 
the  Operations  of  the  Body,  has  helped  us  in  the  Knowledge 
c(  Phyfick.  Not  that  I  deny  there  are  Faculties,  both  in  the 
Body  and  Mind  :  They  both  of  them  have  their  Powers  of  o- 
perating,  elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.  For 
nothing  can  operate,  that  is  not  able  to  operate  ;  and  that  is  not 
able  to  operate,  that  has  no  Power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny, 
that  thofe  Words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  Place  in  the 
common  Ufe  of  Languages,  that  have  made  them  current.  It 
looks  like  too  much  Affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  And 
Philofophy  it  felf,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  Drefs,  yet  when 
it  appears  in  Publick,  mull  have  fo  much  Complacency,  as  to 
be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  Fafhion  and  Language  of  the  Coun- 
try, fo  far  as  it  can  confift  with  Truth  and  Perfpicuity.  But 
the  Fault  has  been,  that  Faculties  have  been  fpoken  of,  and 
yeprefented,  as  fo  many  diftindi  Agents.  For  it  being  asked, 
what  it  was  that  digeflcd  the  Meat  in  our  Stomachs?  It  was 
a  ready,  and  very  fatisfaitory  Anfwer,  to  fay,  That  it  was  the 
digejlive  Faculty,  What  was  it  that  made  any  Thing  come 
out  of  the  Body  ?  The  expulfive  Faculty.  What  moved  ?  The 
Motive  Faculty  :  And  fo  in  the  Mind,  the  intellectual  Faculty, 
or  the  Underftanding,  underftood  ;  and  the  elective  Faculty,  or 
the  Will,  willed  orcommanded  :  Which  is  in  fhortto  fay,  That 
the  Ability  to  digefr,  digefred  ;  and  the  Ability  to  move, 
moved;  and  the  Ab'lity  to  under/land,  underftood.  For  Fa- 
culty, Ability,  and  Power,  I  think,  are  but  different  Names 
of  the  fame  Things :  Which  Ways  of  Speaking,  when  put  ii.t-3 
more  intelligible  Words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much: 
That  Digeftioft  is  performed  by  fomething  that  is  able  to  di- 
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gcft  ;  Motion  by  fomething  able  to  move ;  and  Understanding 
by  fomething  able  to  underftand.  And  in  truth  it  would  be 
very  ftrange,  it  it  mould  be  otherwife  ;  as  ftrange  as  it  would 
be  for  a  Man  to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

§.  zi.   To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry  about 
Libeity,  I  think  the  Quejlion  is  not  proper,  whc-     But  to  the  A- 
ther  the  Will 'be  free ,  but  whether  a  Man  be  free,     gent  or  Man. 
Thus,  I  think, 

i.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  Direction  or  Choice 
of  his  Mind,  preferring  the  Exigence  of  any  Action,  to  the 
Non-exiflence  of  that  Action,  and  vicevcrfs,  make  it  to  exift, 
or  not  exift,  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  Thought,*di- 
recting  the  Motion  of  my  Finger,  make  it  move,  when  it  was 
at  Rett,  or  vice  verfa,  'tis  evident,  that  in  refpecl:  of  that,  I 
am  (ree ;  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like  Thought  of  my  Mind,  pre- 
ferring one  to  the  other,  produce  either  Words,  nr  Silence,  I 
am  at  Liberty  to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  Peace;  and  as  far  as  this 
Power  reaches,  of  A'ling,  or  not  Ailing,  by  the  Determinati- 
on of  his  own  Thought  preferring  either ',  fo  far  is  a  Alan  free. 
For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the  Power 
to  do  what  he  will?  And  (o  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  Action  to  its  not  Being,  or  Relt  to  any  Action,  produce 
that  Action  or  Reft,  {o  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For  fuch  a 
preferring  of  Action  to  its  Abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it ;  and 
we  can  fcarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  Being  freer,  than  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refpect  of  Actions,  with- 
in the  Reach  of  fuch  a  Power  in  him,  a  Man  feems  as  free,  as 
'tis  poffible  for  Freedom  to  make  him. 

§.  Z2.  But  the  inquifitive  Mind  of  Man,  wil-     Jn  refpecl  of 
ling  to  fhift  off  from  himfclf,  as  far  as  he  can,     Willing,  a 
all  Thoughts  of  Guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  -%fflan  is  ifot 
himfelf  into  a  worfe  State,  than  that  of  fatal.  /'''-'• 
Neceffity,  is  not  content  with  this  :  Freedom, 
unlefs  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  Turn  :  And 
it  partes  for  a  good  Plea,  that  a  Man  is  not  free  at  all,  if  he]be 
not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  act,  what  he  wills.  Concerning  a 
Man's  Liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raifed  this  farther  Quefti- 
on^  J  Whether  a  Man  be  free  to  will  f  Which,  I  think,  is  what 
is  meant,  when  it  is  diiputed,  Whether  the  Will  be  fre-.".    And 
as  to  that  I  imagine, 

§.  23.      2.  That  Willing,  or  Volition,  being  an  Action,  and 
Freedom  confifting  in  a  Power  of  acting,  or  not  acting,  A  Man 
in  refpedl  of  Willing,    or  the  Acl  of  Idition,  when  any  A 
jn  his  Power  is   once  propofed  to   his  Thoughts,   as   presently   .',,. 
It  donet  cannot  be  fee.     The  Reafon  whereof  is  very  mam 
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feft :  For  It  being  unavoidable  that  the  Action  depending  on 
his  IVUU  fhculd  exift,  or  not  exift;  and  its  Exiftence,  or  not 
Exiftence,  foliowing  perfectly  the  Determination  and  Prefe- 
rence of  his  Will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  Exiftence,  or  not 
Exiftence  of  that  Action ;  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he 
will  the  one,  or  the  other,  t.  e.  prefer  the  one  to  the  other, 
fince  one  of  them  muft  neceffarily  follow  ;  and  that  which 
does  follow,  follows  by  the  Choice  and  Determination  of  his 
Mind,  that  is,  by  his  Willing  it:  for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it 
■would  not  be.  So  that  in  refpedt  of  the  Act  of  Willing,  a  Man 
in  fijfh  a  Cafe  is  not  free:  Liberty  confifting  in  a  Power  toad, 
or  not  toad,  which,  in  regard  of  Volition,  a  Man,  tiponfuch 
a  Propofal,  lias  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceffary  to  prefer 
the  Doing,  or  Forbearance,  of  an  Action  in  a  Man's  Power, 
which  is  once  fo  propofed  to  his  Thoughts;  a  Man  muft  necef- 
farily will  the  one,  or  the  other  of  them,  upon  which  Prefe- 
rence, or  Volition,  the  Action,  or  its  Forbearance,  certainly 
follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary  :  But  the  Act  of  Volition,  or 
preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a 
Man  in  refpedt  of  that  Ad  o{  Willing,  is  under  a  Neceffity,  and 
fo  cannot  be  free  ;  unlefs  Neceffity  and  Freedom  can  confift  to- 
gether, and  a  Man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

§.  24  This  then  is  evident,  That  in  all  Propofals  of  prefent 
Action,  A  Alan  is  net  at  Liberty  to  will,  or  net  to  will,  becaufe 
he  can  forbear  Willing :  Liberty  confifting  in  a  Power  to  Act, 
or  to  forbear  Acting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  Man  that  fits 
ilill,  is  faid  yet  to  be  at  Liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he 
wills  it.  But  if  a  Man  fiting  ftill  has  not  a  Power  to  remove 
liimfelf,  is  not  at  Liberty ;  lb  likewife,  a  Man  falling  down 
a  Precipice,  though  in  Motion,  is  not  at  Liberty,  becaufe  he 
cannot  ftop  that  Motion,  if  he  would  This  being  fo,  'tis  plain, 
that  a  Man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  propofed  to  give  off 
walking,  is  not  at  Liberty,  whether  he  tw7/determine  himfelf 
to  walk,  or  give  off  walking,  or  no:  He  muft  neceffarily  pre- 
fer one  or  t'other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking  ;  and  fo  it 
is  in  regard  of  all  other  Actions  in  our  Power  fo  propofed, 
which  are  the  Tar  greater  Number.  For  confidering  the  vaft 
Number  of  voluntary  Actions  that  fucceed  one  another  every 
Moment  that  we  are  awake,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Lives,  there 
are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on  or  propofed  to  the 
Will,  'till  the  Time  they  are  to  be  done  :  And  in  all  fuch  Acti- 
ons, as  I  have  fhewn,  the  Mind  in  refpedt  of  Willing,  has  not 
a  Power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  wherein  confifts  Liberty :  The 
Mind  in  that  Cafe  has  not  a  Power  to  forbear  Willing',  it  can- 
not avoid  fone  Determination  concerning  them?  let  the  Con- 
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^deration  be  as  fhort,  the  Thought  as  quick,  2s  it  will ;  it  ei- 
ther leaves  the  Man  in  the  State  he  v/as  before  Thinking,  or 
changes  it;  continues  the  Action,  or  puts  an  End  to  it.  Where- 
by it  is  manifeft,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one  in  Preference  to, 
or  with  Neglect  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  Continua- 
tion or  Change  becomes  unavoidably  voluntary. 

§.25.  Since  then  it  is  plain  that  in  moft  Cafes     The  Will  de- 
a  Man  is  not  at  Liberty,  whether  he  will  will,     termined  by 
or  no ;  the  next  Thing  demanded  is,  Whether  a    Something 
Man  he  at  Liberty  to  will  tuhich  of  the  two  he     without  it, 
pleafes,  Motion  or  Reft.     This  Queftion  carries 
the  Abfurdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  it  felf,  that  one  might  there- 
by  fufficiently   be    convinced,  that  Liberty  concerns   not  the 
Will.     For  to  ask,  whether  a  Man  be  at  Liberty  to  will  either 
Motion  or  Reft  ;  Speaking  or  Silence,  which  he  pleafes,  is  to 
ask,  whether  a  Man  can  will,  what  he  wills;  or  be   pleafed 
with  what  he  is  pleafed  with.  A  Queftion,  which  I  think  needs 
no  Anfwer ;  and  they,  who  can  make  a  Queftion  of  it,  muft 
fuppofe  one  Will  to  determine  the  Afts  of  another,  and  another 
to  determine  that;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

§.  26.  To  avoid  thefe,  and  the  like  Abfurdities,  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  Ufe,  than  to  eftablifh  in  our  Minds  determined 
Ideas  of  the  Things  under  Confideration.  If  the  Ideas  of  Li- 
berty's and  Volition,  were  well  fixed  in  our  Underftandings,  and 
carried  along  with  us  in  our  Minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all 
the  Qjeftions  that  are  raifed  about  them,  I  fuppofe,  a  great  Part 
of  the  Difficulties,  that  perplex  Mens  Thoughts,  and  entangle 
their  Underftandings,  would  be  much  eafier  refolved,  and  we 
fhould  perceive  where  the  confufed  Signification  of  Terms,  or 
where  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  caufed  the  Obfcurity. 

§.27.  Firji  then,  it  is  carefully  to  beremem- 
bred,  That  Freedom  conjijls  in  the  Dependence  of        Freedom, 
the  Exiflence,  or  not  Exiflence  cf  any  Aclion,  up- 
on our  Volition  of  it,  and  not  in  the  Dependence  of  any  Aclion,  or 
its  contrary,  on  our  Preference.     A  Man  ftanding  on  a  Cliff,  is 
at  Liberty  to  leap  twenty  Yards  downwards  into  the  Sea,  not 
becaufe  he  has  a  Power  to  do  the  contrary  Action,  which  is  to 
leap  twenty  Yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do:  But  he  is 
therefore  free,"  becaufe  he  has  a  Power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap. 
But  if  a  greater  Force  than  this,  either  holds  him  faft,  or  tuai- 
bles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  Cafe  :  Becaufe  the 
Doing,  or  Forbearance  of  that  particular  Action,  is  no  longer  in 
his  Power.     He  that  is  a  clofe  Prifcner,  in  a  Room  twenty 
Foot  fquare,  being  at  the  North-fide  of  his  Chamber,  is  at  Li- 
berty to  walk  twenty  Foot  Southward,  becaufe  he  can  walk,  or 
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not  walk  it :  But  is  not,  at  the  fame  Time,  at  Liberty,  to  do 
the  contrary  j  i.  e.  to  walk  twenty  Foot  Northward. 

In  this  then  confifts  Freedom,  (viz.)  in  our  being  able  to  act, 
or  not  to  aft,  according  as  we  (hall  chufe,  or  will. 

§.  28.  Secondly,  We  muft  remember,  that^a- 
Volition,  what  lition,  or  Willing,  is  an  Act  of  the  Mind  di- 
recting its  Thought,  to  the  Production  of  any 
Action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  Power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid 
multiplying  of  Words,  I  would  crave  Leave  here,  under  the 
Word  Anion,  to  comprehend  the  Forbearance  too  of  any  Acti- 
on propofed,  fitting  JIM,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking 
or  /peaking  are  propos'd,  though  mere  Forbearances,  requiring 
as  much  the  Determination  of  the  Will,  and  being  often  as 
weighty  in  their  Confequences,  as  the  contrary  Actions,  may, 
on  that  Confideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  Actions  too  :  But 
this  I  fay,  that  I  may  not  be  miltaken,  if,  for  Brevity's  Sake, 
I  fpeak  thus. 

§.  29.  Thirdly,  The  Will  being  nothing  but 
What  deter-  a  Power  in  the  Mind  to  direct  the  operative  Fa- 
mines  the  Will,  culties  of  a  Man  to  Motion  or  Reft,  as  far  as 
they  depend  on  fuch  Direction.  To  the  Que- 
ftion,  what  is  it  determines  the  Will?  The  true  and  proper 
Anfwer  is,  the  Mind.  For  that  which  determines  the  general 
Power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  Direction,  is  no- 
thing but  the  Agent  it  felf  exercifing  the  Power  it  has  that 
particular  Way.  If  this  Anfwer  fatisfies  not,  'tis  plain,  the 
Meaning  of  the  Queftion,  What  determines  the  Will?  Is  this, 
What  moves  the  Mind  in  every  particular  Inftance,  to  deter- 
mine its  general  Power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular 
Motion  of  Reft  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  The  Motive  for  con- 
tinuing in  the  fame  State  or  Action,  is  only  the  prefent  Satis- 
faction in  it :  The  Motive  to  change,  is  always  fome  Uneafi- 
nefs'.  Nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  Change  of  State,  or  upon 
any  new  Action,  but  fome  XJneafinefs.  This  is  the  great  Mo- 
tive that  works  on  the  Mind  to  put  it  upon  Action,  which  for 
Shortnefs  fake  we  will  call  determining  of  the  Will,  which  I 
fhall  more  at  large  explain. 

§.  30.  But  in  the  Way  to  it,  it  will  be  necef- 
Will  and  De-  fary  to  premife,  that  though  I  have  above  en- 
hre  muji  not  deavoured  to  exprefs  the  Act  of  Volition-,  by 
be  confounded.  chufing,  preferring,  and  the  like  Terms,  that 
fignify  Defire  as  well  as  Volition,  for  want  of  o- 
ther  Words  to  mark  that  Act  of  the  Mind,  whofe  proper  Name, 
is  Willing  or  Vdition ;  yet  it  being  a  very  fimple  Act,  whom- 
ever defires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will  hctter  find  it,  by  re- 
flecting 
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fleeting  on  his  own  Mind,  and  obfcrving  what  it  does  when  it 
wills,  than  by  any  Variety  of  articulate  Sounds  whatfoever. 
This  Caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  milled  by  Expreffiuns, 
that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  Difference  between  the  Will, 
and  feveral  Acts  of  the  Mind,  that  are  quite  diftindt  from  it,  I 
think  the  more  neceflary  ;  becaufe  I  find  the  Will  often  con- 
founded with  feveral  of  the  Affections,  efpecially  Dcfire  ;  and 
one  put  for  the  other,  and  that  by  Men,  who  would  rot  willing- 
ly be  thought,  not  to  have  had  very  diftinct  Notion^  of  Things, 
and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  inaguie, 
has  been  no  fmall  Occafion  of  Obfcurity  and  M:itake  in  this 
Matter ;  and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided. 
For  he  that  mail  turn  his  Thoughts  inwards  upon  what  paffes 
in  his  Mind,  when  he  wills,  fhall  fee  that  the  Will  or  Power 
of  Volition  is  converfant  about  nothing,  but  that  particular  De- 
termination of  the  Mind,  whereby,  barely  by  a  Thought,  the 
Mind  endeavours  to  give  Rife,  Continuation,  or  Stop  to  any 
Action,  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  Power.  This  well  confider- 
ed,  plainly  fhews,  that  the  Will  is  perfectly  diflinguifhed  from 
Defire,  which  in  the  very  fame  Action  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  Tendency  from  that  which  our  Wills  fct  us  upon. 
A  Man,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  ufe  Perfuafi- 
ons  to  another,  which  at  the  fame  Time  1  am  ipeaking,  I  may 
wifh  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  Cafe,  'tis  plain,  the 
Will  and  Defire  run  counter.  I  will  the  Action  that  tends  one 
Way,  whillf,  my  Defire  tends  another,  and  that  the  direct  con- 
trary. A  Man,  who  by  a  violent  Fit  of  the  Gout  in  his  Limbs, 
finds  a  Dozinefs  in  his  Head,  or  a  Want  of  Appetite  in  his 
Stomach  removed,  defires  to  be  eafed  too  of  the  Pain  of  his 
Feet  or  Hands,  (for  where-ever  there  is  Pain,  there  is  a  Defire 
to  be  rid  of  it)  though  yet,  whilft  he  apprehends  that  the  Re- 
moval of  the  Pain  may  tranflate  the  noxious  Humour  to  a 
more  vital  Part,  his  Will  is  never  determin'd  to  any  one  Action, 
that  may  fcrve  to  remove  this  Pain.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
drfiring  and  willing  are  two  diftinct  Acts  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
confequently  that  the  Will,  which  is  but  the  Power  of  J'ciiiion, 
is  much  more  diftinct  from  Defire. 

§.31.  To  return  then  to  the  Enquiry,  What     Utteafinefe   de- 
is  it    that  determines  the    Will  in  regard  to    our     termir.es  she 
Aclions  ?  And  that  upon  fecund  Thoughts  I  am     # '*#• 
apt  to  imagine  is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed, 
the  greater  Good  in  View  ;  but  fome  (and  for  the  moft  part  the 
moft  prefling)  Uneefnefs  z  Man  is  at  prefent  under.   This  is  that 
which  fucceffively  determines  the  Will,  and  fets  us  upon  thofe 
Actions  we  perform,     Thjs   Uneafinefs  we  may  call,  as  it  b, 
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Defire,  which  is  an  Vneafinefs  of  the  Mind  for  Want  of  fome 
abfent  Good.  All  Pain  of  the  Body,  of  what  Sort  foever,  and 
Difquiet  of  the  Mind,  is  Vneafinefs :  And  with  this  is  alv/ays 
join'd  Defire,  equal  to  the  Pain  or  Vneafinefs  felt ;  and  is  fcarce 
diftinguifhable  from  it.  For  Defire  being  nothing  but  an  Vnea- 
finefs in  the  Want  of  an  abfent  Good,  in  reference  to  any  Pain 
felt,  Eafe  is  that  abfent  Good;  and  'till  that  be  attained,  we 
may  call  it  Defire,  no  Body  feeling  Pain,  that  he  wifhes  not  to 
be  eafed  of,  with  a  Defire  equal  to  that  Pain,  and  infeparable 
from  it.  Befides  this  Defire  of  Eafe  from  Pain,  there  is  another 
of  abfent  pofitive  Good,  and  here  alfo  the  Defire  and  Vneafinefs 
is  equal.  As  much  as  we  defire  any  abfent  Good,  fo  much  are 
we  in  Pain  for  it.  But  here  all  abfent  Good  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greatnefs  it  has  or  is  acknowledg'd  to  have,  caufe 
Pain  equal  to  that  Greatnefs  j  as  all  Pain  caufes  Defire  equal  to 
it  felf :  Becaufe  the  Abfence  of  Good  is  not  always  a  Pain,  as 
the  Pre  fence  of  Pain  is.  And  therefore  abfent  Good  may  be 
looked  on,  and  confidered  without  Defire.  But  fo  much  as 
there  is  any  where  of  Defire,  fo  much  there  is  of  Vneafinefs. 

§.  32.  That  Defire  is  a  State  of  Vneafinefs  e- 
Defire  is  Un-  very  one  who  reflects  on  himfelf,  will  quickly 
eajinefs.  find.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not  felt  m  Defire, 

what  theWife  Man  fays  of  Hope,  (which  is  not 
much  different  from  it)  that  it  being  defer'd  makes  the  Heart 
fick  ?  And  that  ftill  proportionable  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the  De- 
fire, which  fometimes  raifes  the  Vneafinefs  to  that  Pitch,  that 
it  makes  People  cry  out,  Give  me  Children,  give  me  the  Thing 
defir'd,  or  I  die  ?  Life  it  felf,  and  all  its  Enjoyments,  as  a  Bur- 
den cannot  be  borne  under  the  lafting  and  unremoved  PrefTure 
of  fuch  an  Vneafinefs. 

§.33.  Good  and  Evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  'tis 
The  Vneafinefs  true,  work  upon  the  Mind  :  But  that  which  im- 
cf  Defire  deter-  mediately  determines  the  Will,  from  Time  to 
•mines  the  Will.  Time,  to  every  voluntary  Action,  is  the  Vneafi- 
nefs of  Defire  fixed  on  fome  abfent  Good,  either 
negative,  as  Indolency  to  one  in  Pain  ;  or  pofitive,  as  Enjoy- 
ment of  Pieafure.  That  it  is  this  Vneafinefs,  that  determines 
the  Will  to  the  fucceilive  voluntary  Actions,  whereof  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  our  Lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  con- 
duced through  different  Courfes  to  different  Ends,  I  fhall  en- 
deaver  to  mew  both  from  Experience,  and  the  Reafon  of  the 
Thing. 

§.  34.  When  a  Man  is  perfectly  content 
This  the  Spr in?  with  the  State  he  is  in,  which  is,  when  he  is 
if  iftion  perfectly  without  any  Vneafinefs,  what  Indu- 

J  -■  &y» 
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ftry,  what  Action,  what  Will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue 
in  it  ?  Of  this  every  Man's  Obfervation  will  fatisfy  him.  And 
thus  we  fee  our  All-wife  maker,  fuitable  to  our  Conftitution 
and  Frame,  and  knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  Willy 
has  put  into  Man  the  Uneaftnefs  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  and 
ether  natural  Deiires,  that  return  at  their  Seafons,  to  move  and 
determine  their  Wills,  for  the  Prefervation  of  themfelves,  and 
the  Continuation  of  their  Species.  For  I  think  we  may  con- 
clude, that  if  the  bare  Contemplation  of  thefe  good  Ends,  to 
which  we  are  carried  by  thefe  feveral  Uneafineffes,  had  been 
fufficient  to  determine  the  Will,  and  fet  us  on  work,  we  fhould 
have  had  none  of  thefe  natural  Pains,  and  perhaps  in  this  World, 
little  or  no  Pain  at  all.  It  is  better  to  marry,  than  to  burn, 
fays  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives 
Men  into  the  Enjoyments  of  a  conjugal  Life.  A  little  Burn- 
ing felt,  pufhes  us  more  powerfully,  than  greater  Pleafures  in 
Profpect  draw  or  allure. 

§.  35.  It  feems  fo  eftablifh'd  and  fettled  a 
Maxim  by  the  general  Confent  of  all  Mankind,     ?ff  r^J g' 
that  Good,  the"  greater  Good,   determines  the    ^^J' mt  ' 
WilI,thatIdonotatall  wonder, that  when  I  firft     theiyn/  '  frug 
pubiifhed  my  Thoughts  on  this  Subject,  I  took     JJnea^inefs. 
it  for  granted  ;  and  I  imagine,  that  by  a  great 
many  I  mail  be  thought  more  excufable,  for  having  then 
done  fo,   than-  that  now   I  have  ventur'd  to  recede  from    fo 
received  an  Opinion.    But  yet  upon  a  ftricter  Enquiry  I  am 
forced  to  conclude ,    that  Good,    the  greater   Good,    though 
apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be  fo,  does  not  determine 
■  the  Will,  until  our  Defire  raifed  proportionably  to  it,  makes 
us  uneafy  in  the  Want  of  it.     Convince  a  Man  never  fo  much, 
that  Plenty  has  its  Advantages  over  Poverty  :  make  him   fee 
and  own,  that  the  hanfome  Conreniencies  of  Life  are  better 
than  nafty  Penury  ;  yet  as  long  as  he  is  content  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  finds  no  Uneaftnefs  in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  Will  ne- 
ver is  derermin'd  to  any  Action,  thatfhall  bring  him  out  of  it. 
Let  a  Man  be  never  fo  well   perfuaded  of  the  Advantages   of 
Virtue,  that  it  is   as  necelfary  to  a  Man,  who  has  any  great 
Aims  in  this  World,  or  Hopes  in  the  next,  as  Food  to  Life; 
Yet  'till   he  hungers  and   ihirjls  after  Right eoufnefs ;     'till  he 
feels  an  Uneafincfs  in  the  Want  of  it,  his  Will  will  not  be  de- 
termin'd  to  any  Action   in   Purfuit  of  this  confeffed  greater 
Good  ;     but    any  other  Uneaftnefs  he    feels   in  himfelf,  fhall 
take  Place,  and  carry  his  Will\.o  other  Actions.    On  the  other 
Side,  let  a  Drunkard  fee,  that  his  Health  decays,    his  Effate 
^  waftesj  Di  fa  edit  and  Difeafcs,  and  the  Want  of  all  Things, 

even 
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even  of  his  beloved  Drink,  attends  him  in  the  Courfe  he  fol- 
lows Yet  the  Returns  of  Uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  Companions, 
the  habitual  Thirft  after  his  Cups,  at  the  ufual  Time,  drives 
him  to  the  Tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  View  the  Lofs  of 
Health  and  Plenty,  and  perhaps  of  the  Joys  of  another  Life: 
The  leaft  of  which  is  no  inconfiderable  Good,  but  fuch  as  he 
confeffes,  is  far  greater  than  the  Tickling  of  his  Palate  v/ith  a 
Glaf;  of  Wine,  or  the  idle  Chat  of  a  foaking  Club.  'Tis  not 
for  Want  of  viewing  the  greater  good ;  for  he  fees,  and  ac- 
knowledges it,  and  in  the  Intervals  of  his  drinking  Hours, 
will  take  Refolutions  to  purfue  the  greater  Good  ;  but  when 
the  Uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  accuftomed  Delight  returns,  the  great- 
er acknowledged  Good  lofes  its  Hold,  and  the  prefent  Un- 
eafinefs determines  the  Will  to  the  accuftomed  Action  ;  which 
theieby  gets  ftronger  Footing  to  prevail  again  ft  the  next  Oc- 
cafion,  though  he  at  the  fame  Time  makes  fecret  Promifes  to 
himfelf,  that  he  will  do  fo  no  more  ;  this  is  the  laft  Time  he 
will  a£t  againft  the  Attainment  of  thofe  greater  Goods.  And 
thus  he  is  from  Time  to  Time,  in  the  State  of  that  unhappy 
Complainer,  Video  meliora  proboque,  Deteriora  fequor :  Which 
Sentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  make  good  by  conftant  Expe- 
rience, may  this,  and  poflibly  no  other  Way,  be  eafily  made 
intelligible. 

§.  36.  If  we  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  what 
Becaufe  the  Re-  Experience  makes  fo  evident  in  Fact,  and  exa- 
moval  of  JJn-  mine  why  'tis  Uneafinefs  alone  operates  on  the 
eafinefs  is  the  JVM,  and  determines  it  in  its  Choice,  we  (hall 
frftjlep  to  find,  that  we  being  capable  but  of  one  Determi- 

Hafpinefs.  nation  of  the  Will  to  one  Action  at  once,  the 

prefent  Uneafinefs,  that  we  are  under,  does  na- 
turally determine  the  Will,  in  order  to  that  Happinefs  which  we 
all  aim  at  in  all  our  Actions :  Forafmiich,  as  whilft  we  are  un- 
der any  Uneafinefs,  we  cannot  apprehend  our  felves  happy,  or 
in  the  Way  to  it.  Pain  and  Uneafinefs  being,  by  every  one, 
concluded,  and  felt  to  be  inconfiftent  with  Hzppinefs ;  fpoiling 
the  Relifh,  even  of  thofe  good  Things  which  we  have:  A  little 
Pain  ferving  to  marr  all  the  Pleafure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  there- 
fore that,  which  of  Courfe  determines  the  Choice  of  our  Will 
to  the  next  Adion,  will  always  be  the  removing  of  Pain,  as 
long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  necellary  Step  towards 
Happinefs. 

§.  37.  Another  Reafon  why  'tis  Uneafinefs 
Becaufe  Unea-  alone  determines  the  Will,  may  be  this.  Becaufe 
Jtnefs  alone  is  that  alone  is  prefent,  and  'tis  againft  the  Nature 
prefent.  of  Things,  that  what  is  abfent  fhould  operate, 

where 
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where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  faid,  that  abfent  Good  may  by- 
Contemplation  be  brought  Home  to  the  Mind,  and  made  pre- 
fent.  The  Idea  of  it  indeed  may  be  in  the  Mind,  and  view'd 
as  prefent  there ;  but  nothing  will  be  in  the  Mind  as  a  prefent 
Good,  able  to  counter-balance  the  Removal  of  any  Umafinefi, 
which  we  are  under,  'till  it  raifesour  Defire,  and  the  Uncafi- 
ne.fi  of  that  has  the  Prevalency  in  determining  the  Will.  'Till 
then,  the  Idea  in  the  Mind  of  whatever  Good,  is  there  only 
like  other  Ideas,  the  Object  of  bare  unactive  Speculation  ;  but 
operates  not  on  the  Will,  nor  fees  us  on  Work  :  The  Rea- 
fon  whereof  I  fhall  fhew  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be 
found,  that  have  had  lively  Reprefentations  fet  before  their 
Minds  of  the  unfpeakable  Joys  of  Heaven,  which  they  acknow- 
ledge both  poffible  and  probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  content 
to  take  up  [their  Happinefs  here  ?  And  (o  the  prevailing  Un- 
eafinejps  of  their  Defires,  let  loofe  after  the  Enjoyments  of 
this  Life,  take  their  Turns  in  the  determining  their  Wills,  and 
all  that  while  they  take  not  one  ftep,  are  not  one  jot  moved, 
towards  the  good  Things  of  another  Life,  confideredas  ever  fo 
great. 

§.38.  Were  the  Will  determin'd  by  the  Becaufeallzvbo 
Views,  of  Good,  as  it  appears  in  Contemplation  allow  the  Joys 
greater  or  lefs  to  the  Understanding,  which  is  of  Heaven  fojji- 
the  State  of  all  abfent  Good,  and  that  which  in  blepurfue  them. 
the  received  Opinion  the  Will  is  fuppofed  to  not' 
move  to,and  to  be  moved  by, I  do  not  fee  how  it 
could  ever  get  loofe  from  the  infinite  eternal  Joys  of  Heaven, 
once  propofed  and  confider'd  as  poflible.  For  all  abfent  Good, 
by  which  alone,  barely  propos'd,  and  coming  in  View,  the 
Will  is  thought  to  be  determin'd,  and  {o  to  fet  us  on  Adlion, 
being  only  poffible,  but  not  infallibly  certain  'tis  unavoidable, 
that  the  infinitely  greater  poffible  Good  mould  regularly  and 
conftantly  determine  the  Will  in  all  the  fucceffive  Actions  it 
directs  -3  and  then  we  fhould  keep  conftantly  and  fteadily  in 
our  Courfe  towards  Heaven,  without  ever  ftanding  ftill,  or 
directing  our  Actions  to  any  other  End  :  The  eternal  Conditi- 
on of  a  future  State  infinitely  out-weighing  the  Expectation  of 
Riches,  or  Honour,  or  any  other  worldly  Pleafurej  which  we 
can  propofe  to  our  felves,  though  we  fhould  grant  theie  the 
more  probable  to  be  attain'd.  For  nothing  future  is  yet  in  Pof- 
feflion,  and  fo  the  Expectation  even  of  thefe  may  deceive  us. 
If  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  Good  in  View  determines  the 
Will,  fo  great  a  Good  once  propos'd  could  not  but  feize  the 
Will,  and  hold  it  faft  to  the  Purfuit  of  this  infinitely  greateft 
Good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again  :  For  the  Will  having  a 

Power 
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a  Power  over,  and  directing  the  Thoughts,  as  well  as  other 
Actions,  would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  Contemplation  of  the 
Mind  fixed  to  that  Good. 

-  This  would  be  the  State  of  the  Mind,  and  re- 

But  any  great  hj.  Tendenc  of  the  Wm  in  all  its  Determi- 
Uneafine  s  is         °    ■  ..  *,  .        .      , ,       ,    .      ,  .  ,  . 

vet        left.      natlons>were  it  determined  by  that  which  is  con- 
(^  fider'd,  and  in  View  of  the  greater  Good  j   but 

that  it  is  not  fo,  is  vifible  in  Experience.  The 
infinitely  greateft  confeffed  Good  being  often  neglected,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  iucceflive  Uneafnefs  of  our  Defires  purfuing  Trifles. 
But  though  the  greateft  allowed,  even  everlafting  unfpeakable 
Good,  which  hasfometimes  moved,  and  affected  the  Mind,  does 
not  fredfaftly  hold  the  Will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  pre- 
vailing Uneafnefs,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  Will,  lets  it  not 
go ;  by  which  we  may  be  convinced,  what  it  is  that  determines 
the  Will.  Thus  any  vehement  Pain  of  the  Body  ;  the  ungo- 
vernable Paflion  of  a  Man  violently  in  Love  ;  or  the  impatient 
Defire  of  Revenge,  keeps  the  Will  fteady  and  intent :  And  the 
Will  thus  determin'd,  never  lets  the  Underftanding  lay  by  the 
Object,  but  all  the  Thoughts  of  the  Mind,  and  Powers  of  the 
Body,  are  uninterruptedly  employ'd  that  Way,  by  the  Deter- 
minations of  the  Will. ,  influenced  by  that  topping  Uneafmefs, 
as  long  as  it  lafts ;  whereby  is  feems  to  me  evident,  that  the 
Will  or  Power  of  fetting  us  upon  one  Action  in  Prefence  to 
all  other,  is  determin'd  in  us,  by  Uneafnefs :  And  whether  this 
be  not  fo,  I  defire  every  one  to  oferve  in  himfc.'f. 

§.  39.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  inftanced  in  the  Uneafnefs  of 
Defire,  as  that  which  determines  the  Will.  Becaufe  that  is  the 
chief,  and  molt  fenfible ;  and  the  Will  feldom  orders  any  Acti- 
on, nor  is  there  any  voluntary  Action  performed,  without  fome 
Defire  accompanying  it ;  which  I  think  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
Will  and  Defire  arefo  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not 
to  look  upon  the  Uneafnefs  which  makes  up,  or 
"Defire  accom-  at  leaft  accompanies  mod  of  the  other  Paflions, 
p  :?:ies  all  Un-  as  wholly  excluded  in  the  Cafe.  Averfton,  Fear, 
eafinefs.  Anger,  Envy,  Shame,  &c  have  each  their  Un- 

eafnefs too, and  thereby  influence  the/F/V/.Thefe 
Paflions  are  fcarce  any  of  them  in  Life  and  Practice,  fimpleand 
alone,  and  wholly  unmixed  with  others ;  though  ufually  in  Dif- 
courfe  and  Contemplation,  that  carries  the  Name,  which  ope- 
rates ftrongeft,  and  appears  raoft  in  the  prefent  State  of  the 
Mind.  Nay,  there  is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  Pafllons  to  be 
found  without  Defre  ioin'd  with  it.  I  am  fure,  where- ever 
there  is  Uneafnefs,  there  is  Defre :  For  we  conftandy  defire 
Happinefs ;  and  whatever  we  feel  of  Uneafnefs,  fo  much,  'tis 

certain* 
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certain,  we  want  of  Happinefs  j  even  in  our  own  Opinion,  let 
our  State  and  Condition  otherwife  be  what  it  will.  Befides,  the 
prefent  Moment  not  being  our  Eternity,  whatever  our  Enjoy- 
ment bej  we  look  beyond  the  prefent,  and  Defne  goes  with 
our  Forefight,  and  that  fiill  carries  the  Will  with  it.  So  that 
even  in  Joy  it  felf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  Action,  whereon 
the  Enjoyment  depends,  is  the  Defire  to  continue  it,  and  Fear 
to  lofe  it:  And  whenever  a  greater  Uneafinefs  than  that  takes 
place  in  the  Mind,  the  Will  prefently  is  by  that  determin'd  to 
fome  new  Action,  and  the  prefent  Delight  neglected. 

§.  40.  But  we  being  in  this  World  befet  with 
fundry  Vneafineffes,  diftraded  with  different  TJ:e  ™f  t*: 
Defires,  the  next  Enquiry  naturally  will  be,  Jn*turalJ  jt, 
which  of  them  has  the  Precedency  in  determi-  famines  the 
ning  the  Will  to  the  next  Action?  And  to  that  Will, 
the  Afnvver  is,  iThat  ordinarily,  which  is  the 
moft  preffing  of  thofe  that  are  judged  capable  of  being  then  re- 
moved. For  the  Will  being  the  Power  of  directing  our  opera- 
tive Faculties  to  fome  Action,  for  fome  End,  cannot  at  any 
Time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judg'd  at  that  Time  unattain- 
able: That  would  be  to  fuppofe  an  intelligent  Being  defignedly 
to  act  for  an  End,  only  to  lofe  its  Labour  :  For  fo  it  is  to  ait 
for  what  is  judg'd  not  attainable;  and  therefore  very  great  Vnea- 
JineJJes  move  not  the  Will,  when  they  are  judg'd  not  capable  of 
a  Cure:  They,  in  that  Cafe,  put  us  not  upon  Endeavours. 
But  thefe  fet  a- part,  the  moft  important  and  urgent  Uneafmefs 
we  at  that  Time  feel,  is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the 
Will  fucceflively,  in  that  Train  of  voluntary  Actions,  which 
make  up  our  Lives.  The  greateft  prefent  Uneajtnefs  is  the  Spur 
to  Action,  that  is  conftandy  felt ;  and  for  the  moft  part  deter- 
mines the  Will  in  its  Choice  of  the  next  Action.  For  this  we 
muft  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  Object  of 
the  Will  is  fome  Action  of  ours,  and  nothing  elfe.  For  we  pro- 
ducing nothing,  by  our  willing  it,  but  fome  Action  in  our  Power, 
'tis  there  the  Will  terminates,    and  reaches  no  farther. 

§.  4 1 .  If  it  bz  farther  asked,  what  'tis  moves 
Dejirel  I  anfwer,   Happinefs,  and  that  alone.     All  de/ireltep* 
Happinefs  and   Mifery    are  the  Names  of  two     pinefs. 
Extreams,  theutmoft  Bounds  whereof  we  know 
not ;  'tis  what  Eye  hath  not  Jcen,  Ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath 
it  entered  into  the  Heart  cf  Man  to  conceivi.     But  of  fome  De- 
grees of  both,  we  have  very  lively  Iroprefftons,  made  by  feve- 
ral  Inftances  of  Delight  and  Joy  on  the  one  Side,  and  Torment 
and  Sorrow  on  the   other  ;  which,  for  Shortnefs  fake,  I  (hall 
comprehend  under  the  Names  of  Pkafuie  and  Pain,  there  be- 
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ing  Pleafure  and  Pain  of  the  Mind,  as  well  25  the  Body :  With 
him  is  Fulnefs  of  Joy,  and  Pleafure  for  evermore  :  Or,  to 
fpealc  truly,  they  are  all  of  the  Mind  ;  though  fome  have  their 
Rife  -in  the  Mind  from  Thought,  others  in  the  Body  from 
certain  Modifications  of  Motion. 

§,    42.   Happinefs  then  in  its  full  Extent  is 
H.itpi/ie/s,  the   utmoft    Pleafure  we  are  capable  of,  and 

what.  Mifery  the  utmoft  Pain  :  And  the  loweft  De- 

gree of  what  can  be  called  Happinefs,  is  fo 
much  Eafe  from  all  Pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  Pleafure, 
as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now  bacaufe 
Pleafure  and  Pain  are  produced  in  us,  by  the  Operation  of 
certain  Objects,  either  on  our  Minds  or  our  Bodies ;  and  in 
different  Degrees ;  therefore  what  has  an  Aptnefs  to  produce 
Pleafure  in  us,  is  that  we  call  Good,  and  what  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce Pain  in  us,  we  call  Evil,  for  no  other  Reafon,  but  for 
its  Aptnefs  to  produce  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  us,  wherein  con- 
fifts  our  Happinefs  and  Mifery.  Farther,  though  what  is  apt 
to  produce  any  Degree  of  Pleafure,  be  in  it  felf  Good;  and 
what  is  apt  to  produce  any  Degree  of  Pain,  be  Evil ;  yet  it 
often  happens,  that  we  do  not  call  it  fo,  when  it  comes  in 
Competition  with  a  greater  of  its  Sort ;  becaufe  when  they 
come  in  Competition,  the  Degrees  alfo  of  Pleafure  and  Pain 
have  juftly  a  Preference.  So  that  if  we  will  rightly  eftimate 
what  we  call  Good  and  Evil,  we  fhall  find  it  lies  much  in  Com- 
parifon:  For  the  Caufeof  every  lefs  Degree  of  Pain,  as  well 
as  every  greater  Degree  of  Pleafure,  has  the  Nature  of  Good, 
and  vice  verfa. 

§.  43.  Though  this  be  that  which  is  called 
What  Good  is  Good  and  Evil;  and  all  Good  be  the  proper  Ob- 
defired,  whit  jecl:  of  Defire  in  general ;  yet  all  Good,  even  feen 
nut  ?  and  confelled  to  be  fo,  does  not  necefTarily  move 

every  particular  Man's  Defire;  but  only  that 
Part,  cr  fo  much  of  it,  as  is  confidered,  and  taken  to  make  a 
necefiary  Part  of  his  Happinefs,  All  other  Good  however  great 
in  Reality,  or  Appearance,  excites  not  a  Man's  Defires,  who 
looks  not  on  it  to  make  a  Part  of  that  Happinefs,  wherewith  he, 
in  his  prefent  Thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.  Happinefs,  under 
this  View,  every  one  conftantly  purfues,  and  defires  what  makes 
any  Part  of  it:  Other  Things,  acknowledged  to  be  Good,  he 
can  look  upon  without  Defre.,  pafs  by,  and  be  content  with- 
out. There  is  no  Body,  I  think,  fo  fenfelefs,  as  to  deny  that 
there  is  Pleafure  in  Knowledge :  And  for  the  Pleafure^of  Senfe, 
they  have  too  many  Followers  to  let  it  be  queftion'd,  whcher 
Men  are  taken  with  tfiemj  or  no.  Now  let  one  Man  place  his 

Satisfaction 
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Satisfa&ion  in  fcnfual  Pleafure,  another  in  the  Delight  of 
Knowlec^e:  Though  each  of  them  cannot  but  confefs,  there 
is  great  Pleafure  in  what  the  other  purfues ;  yet  neither  of 
them  making  the  other's  Delight  a  Part  of  his  Happinefs,  their 
Deftres  are  not  move<1,  but  each  is  fatisfied,  without  what  the 
other  enjoys,  and  fo  his  Will  is  not  determined  to  the  Purfuit 
of  it.  But  yet  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  Man's  Hunger  and 
Thirft  makes  him  uneafy,  he  whofe  /F/V/was  never  determined 
to  any  Purfuit  of  good  Cnear,  poinant  Sauces,  delicious  Wine, 
by  the  pleafant  Tafte  he  has  found  in  them,  is,  by  the  Uneaji- 
nefs  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  prefently  determined  to  Eating  and 
Drinking;  though  poffibly  with  great  Indifrerency  what  whole- 
fome  Food  comes  in  his  way.  And  on  the  other  Side,  the  Epi- 
cure buckles  to  Study,  when  Shame,  or  the  Dcfire  to  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  his  Miftrefs,  mail  make  him  uneafy  in  the 
Want  of  any  Sort  of  Knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  (o  ever 
Men  are  in  earneft,  and  conftant  in  Purfuit  of  Kappinefs ;  yet 
they  may  have  a  clear  View  of  Gcod,  great  and  confefled 
Good,  without  being  concern'd  for  it,  or  moved  by  it,  if  they 
think  they  can  make  up  their  Happinefs  without  it.  Though 
as  to  Pain,  that  they  are  always  concern'd  for ;  they  can  feel  no 
XJncafinefs  without  being  moved.  And  therefore  being  uneafy 
in  the  Want  of  whatever  is  judged  neceflary  to  their  Happinefs, 
as  fcon  as  any  Good  appears  to  make  a  Part  of  their  Portion  of 
Happinefs,  they  begin  to  defire  it. 

§.  14.  This,  I  think,  anyone  may  obferve  in  Why  the  great- 
himfelf,  and  others,  that  the  greater  vijible  Good  *ft  Goifd  is  nit 
does  not  always  raife  MemDe/ires  in  Proportion  alwa3s  defirsd- 
totheGreatnefs,  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  have :  Though  every  little  Trouble  moves  us,  and  fets  us 
on  Work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  Rcafon  whereof  is  evident  from 
the  Nature  of  our  Happinefs  and  M  Ail  prefenC 

Pain,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  Part  of  our  prefent  Mifery  : 
But  all  abfent  Good  does  not  at  any  Time  make  a  neceffary 
Part  of  our  prefent  Happinefs,  nor  the  Abfence  of  it  make  a 
Part  of  our  Mifery:  If  it  did,  we  mould  be  confhntly  and 
infinitely  miferable;  there  being  infinite  Degrees  of  Happinefs, 
which  are  not  in  our  Pofleffion.     All  I  i  therefore  being 

removed,  a  moderate  Portion  of  Good  fei  ves  at  prefent  to  con- 
tent Men  ;  a;;d  fome  few  Degrees  of  Pleafure  in  a  Succeffion 
of  ordinary  Enjoyments  makes  up  a  Ha  herein  they  can 

be  fatisfied.  If  th:..<  were  not  fo,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
thofe  indifferent  and  vifible  trifling  Anions,  to  which  our  TVills 
are  (o  often  determined  ;  and  wherein  we  voluntarily  wade  fo 
much  of  our  Li  Remifnefs  could  by  no  means  con- 
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fift  with  a  conftant  Determination  of  /Filler  Dr.fire  fo  thegrea- 
telt  apparent  Good.  Tha;  this  is>  fo,  I  think  few  People  need 
go  far  from  Home  to  be  convinced.  And  indeed  in  this  Life 
there  are  not  many,  whofe  Happinefs  reaches  fo  far,  as  to  afford 
them  a  conftant  Train  of  moderate  mean  Pleafures,  without 
any  Mixture  of  Uneaftnefs ;  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  ftay 
here  for  ever :  Though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  there  may  be  a  State  of  eternal  durable  joys  after  this  Life, 
far  furpaffing  all  the  Good  that  is  found  here  :  Nay,  they  can- 
not but  fee,  that  it  is  more  poflible,  than  the  Attainment  and 
Continuation  of  that  Pittance  of  Honour,  Riches,  or  Pleafure, 
which  they  purfue;  and  for  which  thev  neglect  that  eternal 
State :  But  yet  in  full  View  of  this  Difference,  fatisfied  of 
the  PoiTibility  of  a  perfect,  fecure,  and  tailing  Huppinefs  in  a 
future  State,  and  under  a  clear  Conviction,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
had  here  whilft  they  bound  their  Happinefs  within  fome  little 
Enjoyment,  or  Aim  of  this  Li/e,  and  exclude  the  Joys  of  Hea- 
ven from  making  any  neceffary  Part  of  it,  their  Defire*  are  not 
moved  by  this  greater  apparent  Good,  nor  their  Wills  deter- 
min'd  to  any  Action,  or  endeavour  for   its  Attainment. 

§.  45.  The  ordinary  Necefiities  of  our  Lives, 
Why  not  being  ^  a  great  Part  of  them  with  the  Vneafinefs  of 
defireJ,    it  Hunger,   Thirji,   Heat,  Cold,  WearineJ's    with 

moves  not  the  Labour,  and  Sleepinefs  in  their  conftant  Re- 
WHI.  turns,  &c.     To  which,    if  befides  accidental 

Harms,  we  add  the  fantaftical  Vneafinefs  (as  Itch 
zfter  Honour,  Power,  or  Riches,  C5V.)  which  acquir'd  Habits  by 
Fafhion,  Example,  and  Education,  have  fettled  in  us,  and  a 
thoufand  other  irregular  Defires,  which  Cuflom  has  made  natu- 
ral to  u^  we  fhall  find  that  a  very  little  Part  of  our  Life  is  fo 
vacant  from  thefe  Uncafinefjes,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  Attra- 
ction of  remoter  abfent  Good.  We  arc-  feldom  at  Eafe,  and 
free  enough  from  the  Solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  De- 
. fires,  but  to  a  conftant  Succeffion  of  Uneajinejps  out  of  that  Stock, 
which  naiurai  Wants,  or  acquired  Habits  have  heaped  up,  take 
the  Will  in  their  Turns ;  and  no  fooner  is  one  Action  difpatch'd, 
which  by  fuch  a  Determination  of  the  Will  we  are  fet  upon, 
but  another  XJueafinefs  is  ready  to  fet  us  on  Work.  For  the  ie- 
moving  of  the  Pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  prefent  preffed  with, 
being  the  getting  out  of  Miferv,  and  confequently  the  firft 
Thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  Happinefs,  abfent  Good,  though 
thought  on,  confeffed,  and  appearing  to  be  gocd,  not  making 
any  Parr  of  this  Unhappinefs  in  its  Abfence,  is  jollied  out,  to 
make  Way  for  the  Removal  of  thofe  Vnenfinejjes  we  feel,  'till 
due,  and  repeated  Contemplation  has  brought  it    near  to   our 

Mind, 
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Mind,  given  fome  Relifh  of  it,  and  raiild  in  us  fome  De/ire; 
which  then  heginning  to  make  a  Part  of"  our  prefent  Uneaftnefs, 
ftands  upon  fair  Terms  with  the  reff,  to  be  fatished,  and  fo  ac- 
cording to  its  Greatnefs,  and  Preflure,  comes  in  its  Turn  to 
determine  the  Will. 

%.  4.6.  And  thus  by  a  due  Confideration,  and      _     _    „ , 
J    ■   ■  r>      1  r  1  DueL.  v finer a- 

examming   any   Good  propofed,    it  is  in  our       . 

Power  to  raife  our  Defires  in  a  due  Proportion  to  _£Uf>? 
the  Value  of  that  Good,  whereby  in  its  Turn,  and 
Place,  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  Will,  and  be  purfued. 
For  Good,  though  appearing,  and  allowed  never  fo  great,  yet 
till  it  has  raifed  Defires  in  our  Minds,  and  thereby  made  us 
uncafy  in  its  Want,  it  reaches  not  our  Wills  ;  we  are  not  with- 
in the  Sphere  of  its  Activity  ;  our  Wills  being  under  the  De- 
termination only  of  thofe  Uneafinejes  which  are  prefent  to  us, 
wh:ch  (whilft  we  have  any)  are  always  folllciting,  and  ready 
at  hand  to  give  the  Will  its  next  Determination.  The  ba- 
lancing, when  there  is  any  in  the  Mind,  being  only  which  De- 
fire  mail  be  next  fatified,  which  Uneafincfs  full  removed. 
Whereby  it  came  to  paf's  that  as  long  as  any  Uneajinefs,  any 
Deiire  remains  in  our  Mind,  there  is  no  room  for  Good,  bare- 
ly as  fuch,  to  come  at  the  Will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it. 
Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  the  firft  Step  in  our  Endeavours  af- 
ter Happinefs,  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  Confines  of  Mi- 
fery,  and  to  feel  no  Part  of  ir,  the  Will  can  be  at  Leifure  fcr 
nothing  elfe,  'till  every  Uneofmefs  we  feel  be  perfectly  removed  : 
Which  in  the  Multitude  ot  Wants  and  Defires, we  are  befet  with 
in  this  imperfect  State,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever  freed  from  in 
this  World. 

§.  47.  There  being  in  us  a  great  many  Unea-  The  Pczoer  to 
Jinejfes  always  foliciting,  and  ready  to  deter-  fufpend tbeP>\- 
mine  the  Will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  faid,  that  ficutiencf  any 
the  ureateft  and  moft  prefling  mould  determine  ~$*r*'-  M/7Jei 
the  Will  to  the  next  Action;  and  fo  it  does  for  S  ^  a" 
the  molt  part,  but  not  always.  For  the  Mind  " 
having  in  molt  Cafe?,  as  is  evident  in  Experience,  a  Power 
to  fufpend  the  Execution  and  Satisfaction  of  any  of  its  De- 
fires, and  fo  all,  one  after  another,  is  at  Liberty  to  confider  the 
Objects  of  them ;  examine  them  on  all  Sides,  and  weigh  them 
with  others.  In  this  lies  the  Liberty  Man  has ;  and  from  the 
not  ufing  of  it  right,  comes  all  that  Variety  of  Miftakes,  Error  % 
and  Faults  which  we  run  into,  in  the  Conduct  of  our  Live^, 
and  our  Endeavours  after  Happinefs  ;  whilft  we  precipitate  rhe 
Determination  of  our  JFills,  and  engage  too  foon  before  due 
Examination.    To  prevent  this,  we  have  a  Power  to  fufpend 
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the  Profecution  of  this  or  that  Defire,  as  every  one  daily  may 
experiment  in  himfelf.  This  feems  to  me  the  Scource  of  all 
Liberty  ;  in  this  Teems  to  confift  that  which  is  (as  I  think  im- 
properly) call'd  Free- Will.  For  during  this  Sufpenfion  of  any 
Deiire,  before  the  II  "ill  be  determined  to  Action,  and  the  Acti- 
on (which  follows  that  Determination)  done,  we  have  Oppor- 
tunity to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  Good  or  Evil  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  j  and  when,  upon  due  Examination^ 
we  have  judg'd,  we  have  done  our  Duty,  all  that  we  can,  or 
ought  to  c  ir  puffui  f  rHappinefs;  and 'tis  not  a  Fault, 
but  a  Perfection  ...vie  to  defire,  will,  and  act  according 

to  the  lafi  Refult  of  a  fair  Examination, 

§  48  This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Reftraint 
'    tetermi-     or  Diminution  of  Free  dom,  that  it  is  the  very 
f   i]     v    nent    tnd  Benefit    of  it;    'tis  not  art 
•  :hc  End  and  U fe  of  our  Liber- 
n  Rt  .,,....:  to  we  are  removed  from  fuch 

Liberty  a  D(     rn  e  nearer  we  are  to  Mifery 

and  Slavery.  I  Indifferency  in  the  Mind, 

not  determinable  by  its  lafl  Judgment  of  the  Good  or  Evil,  that 
if  thought  to  attend  its  Choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  art 
Advantage  and  Excellency  of  an  intellectual  Nature,  that  it 
would  be  as  great  an  Imperfection,  as  the  Want  of  Indifferen- 
cy to  aft,  or  not  to  act,  'till  determined  by  the  Will,  would 
bs  an  Imperfection  on  the  other  Side.  A  Man  is  at  Liberty 
to  lift  up  his  Hand  to  his  Plead,  or  let  it  reft  quiet:  Ke  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  in  either ;  and  it  would  be  an  Imperfection  in 

if  he  wanted  that  Power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  In- 
differency. But  it  would  be  as  great  an  Imperfection,  if  he 
had  the  fame  Indifferency,  whether  he  would  prefer  the  lifting 
up  his  Hands  or  its  remaining  in  Reft,  when  he  would  fave  his 
Head  or  Eves  from  a  Blow  he  fees  coming :  'Tis  as  much  a 
PerfcElicn,  that  Defire,  or  the  Pozuer  of  Preferring,  Jljould  be 
determined  by  Good,  as  that  the  Power  of  Acting  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  JP'ill,  and  the  certainer  fuch  Determination  is, 
the  greater  is  the  Perfection,  Nay,  were  we  determined  by 
any  Thing  out  the  laft  Refulc  of  our  own  Minds,  judging  of 
the  Good  or  Evil  of  any  Action,  we  were  not  ires.  The  ve- 
ry End  of  cur  1  1  being,  that  we  might  attain  the  Good 
we  chufe.  And  therefore  every  Man  is  put  under  a  Necefilty 
hy  hi  .  ution,  as  an  intelligent  Being,  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  Thought  and   Judgment,  what  is  beft 

n  to  do :  Elfe  he  would  Le  under  the  Determination  of  fome 

..::  1         1  ,  which  is  want  of  Liberty.  And  to  deny* 

^  in  every  Determination,  follows  his  own 

Judgment^ 
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Judgment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  Man  wills  and  ads  for  an  End  that 
he  would  not  have  at  the  Time  that  he  wills  and  ads  for  it : 
For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prefent  Thoughts  before  any  other, 
'tis  plain  he  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before 
any  other,  unlefs  he  can  have,  or  not  have  it ;  will  and  not 
will  it  at  the  fame  Time  j  a  Contradiction  too  manifeft  to  be 
admitted. 

§.  49.  If  we  look  upon  thofe  fuperior  Beings     ^e  freg 
above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  Happinefs,  we  mail     Agents  are  fo 
have  reafon  to  judge,  that  they  are  more  fteadi-     determined. 
\y  determined  in  their  Choice  of  Good,  than  we; 
and  yet  have  no  Reafon  to  think  they  are  lefs  happy,  or  lefs 
free,  than  we  are.     And  if  it  were  fit  for  fuch  poor  finite  Crea- 
tures as  we  are,  to  pronounce  what  infinite  Wifdom  and  Gocd- 
nefs  could  do,  I  think  we  might  fay,  that  God  himfelf  cannot 
chufe  what  is  not  good ;  the  Freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders 
not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  heft. 

§    50.  But  to  give  a  right  View  of  this  mifta-     a  conftant  De- 
ken  Part  of  Liberty ;  let  me  ask,  Would  any  one     Urm\nation  to 
be  a  Changeling,  becaufe  he  is  lefs  determined     a  purruit  of 
by  wife  Confiderations,  than  a  wife  Man  ?   Is  it     Happinefs,  no 
worth  the  Name  of  Freedom  to  be  at  Liberty  to     Abridgment  f 
play  the  Fool,  and  draw  Shame  and  Mifery  upon     Liberty 
a  Man's   felf  ?  If  to  break  loofe  from  the  Con- 
dud  of  Reafon,  and   to  want  that  Reftraint  of  Examination 
and  Judgment,    which  keeps  us  from  Chufing  or  Doing  the 
Worfe,  be  Liberty,  true  Liberty,  Madmen  and  Fools  arc    I 
only  Free-men:  But  yet  I  think,  no  Body  would  chufe  to  be 
mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  Liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already. 
The  conftant  Defire  of  Happinefs,  and  the  Conftraint  it  puts 
upon  us  to  ad  for  it,  no  Body,  I  think,  accounts  an  Abridg- 
ment of  Liberty,  or  at  leaft  an  Abridgment  of  Liberty  to  be 
complain'd   of.     God  Almighty  himfelf  is  under  the  Neceflity 
of  being  happy;    and  the  more  any  intelligent  Being  is  fo,  the 
nearer   is   its  Approach  to  infinite  Perledionand   Happinefi. 
That  in  this  State  of  Ignorance    we   fliort-fighted  Creatures 

1  *    1      It 

might  not  miftake  true  Felicity,  we  are  endowed  with  tower 
to  fufpend  any  particular  Defire,  and  keep  it  from  determining 
the  Will,  and  engaging  us  in  Adion.  This  is  Jlanding  Jli'-i-, 
where  we  are  notfuffkiently  allured  of  the  Way  :  Examination, 
is  confulting  a  Guide  :  The  Determination  of  the  Will,  upon 
Enquiry,  is  following  the  Direfiion  of  that  Guide  :  And  he  that 
has  a  Power  to  ad,  or  not  to  ad  according  as  fuch  Determina- 
tion dired?,  is  a  free  /gent ;  fuch  Determination  abridges  nut 
tfrit  Power  wherein  Liberty  confifts.  He  that  has  his  Chains 
,  O  i  knocks 

71    T\ 
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knocked  off,  and  the  Prifon  -  Doors  fet  open  to  him,  is  perfectly 
at  Liberty,  becaufe  he  may  either  go  or  ftay,  as  he  beft  likes; 
tho'  his  Preference  be  determined  to  ftay,  by  the  Darknefs  of 
the  Night,  or  Illnefs  of  the  Weather,  or  Want  of  other  Lodg- 
ing :  Heceafes  not  to  be  free,  though  the  Defire  of  fume  Con- 
venience to  be  had  there,  abfolutely  determines  his  Preference, 
and  makes  him  ftay  in  his  Prifon. 

§.51.  As  therefore  thehigheft  Perfection  of 
TheNeceJfty  of  intellectual  Nature,  lies  in  a  careful  and  conftant 
furfuing  true  Purfuit  of  true  and  folid  Happinefs ;  fo  the  Care 
Happinefs,  the  0f  our  fe]ves>  t^at  we  mjftake  not  imaginary  for 
l™^rattlonoJ  real  Happinefs,  is  the  neceflary  Foundation  of 
-*'  our  Liberty.    The  ftronger  Ties  we  have  to  an 

unalterable  Purfuit  of  Happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  great- 
eft  Good,  and  which,  as  fuch,  our  Defires  always  follow,  the 
more  are  we  free  from  any  neceflary  Determination  of  our  Will 
to  any  particular  Action,  and  from  a  neceflary  Compliance  with 
cur  Defire,  fet  upon  any  Particular,  and  then  appearing  pre- 
ferable Good,  'till  we  have  duly  examin'd,  whether  it  has  a 
Tendency  to,  or  be  inconhftent  with  our  real  Happinefs :  And 
therefore  'till  we  are  as  much  inform'd  upon  this  Enquiry,  as 
the  Weight  of  the  Matter,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  de- 
mands, we  are  by  the  receftity  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true 
Happinefs,  as  our  greateft  Good,  obliged  to  fufpend  the  Satif- 
faclicn  of  our  Defire  in  particular  Cafes. 

§.  5  2.  This  is  the  Hinge  on  which  turns  the 
The  Reajbti  of  Liberty  of  intellectual  Beings  in  their  conftant 
it.  Endeavours  after,   and  a  fteddy  Profecution  of 

true  Felicity,  that  they  can  fufpend  this  Profecu- 
tion  in  particular  Cafes,  'till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  inform'd  themfelves,  whether  that  particular  Thing,  which 
is  then  propofed  or  defired,  lie  in  their  Way  to  their  main  End, 
and  make  a  real  Part  of  that  which  is  their  greateft  Good  ;  for 
the  Inclination  and  Tendency  of  their  Nature  to  Happinefs,  is 
an  Obligation  and  Motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to  miftake, 
ormifs  it;  and  fo  necellarily  puts  ihem  upon  Caution,  Delibe- 
ration,  and  Warinefs,  in  the  Direction  of  their  particular  Acti- 
ons, which  are  the  Means  to  obtain  it.     Whatever  Neceflity 
determines  to  the  Purfuit  of  real  Blifs,  the  fame  Neceffity,  with 
the  fame  Force  eftablifhes  Sttfpence,   Deliberation,    and  Scruti- 
ny of  each  fuccefiive  Defire,    whether   the  Satisfaction  of  it 
does  not   interfere  with  our  true  Happinefs,    and  miflead  us 
from  it.     This,  as  feems  to  me,    is  the  great  Privilege  of  finite 
intellectual  Beings ;    and  I  defire  it  may  be  well  ccnfider'd, 
whether  the  great  Inlet,  and  Exerdfe  of  all  the  Liberty  Men 

have. 
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have,  are  capable  of,  or  can  beufeful  to  them,  and  that  where- 
on depends  the  Turn  of  their  Actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that 
they  can  fufpend  their  Defires,  and  ftop  them  from  determining 
their  Wits  to  any  Action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  Exa- 
mined the  Good  and  Evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  Weight  of 
the  Thing  requires.  This  we  are  able  to  do;  and  when  we 
have  done  it,  we  have  done  our  Duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our 
Power  ;  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For,  fince  the  Will  fup- 
pofes  Knowledge  to  guide  its  Choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to 
hold  our  Wills  undetermined,  till  we  have  examined  the  Good 
and  Evil  of  what  we  defire.  What  follows  after  that,  follows  in 
a  Chain  of  Confequences  linked  one  to  another,  all  depending  on 
the  laft  Determination  of  the  Judgment,  which  whether  it  (hall 
be  upon  a  hafty  and  precipitate  View,  or  upon  a  due  and  ma- 
ture Examination y  is  in  our  Power;  Experience  fhewing  us, 
that  in  moft  Cafes  we  are  able  to  fufpend  the  prefent  Satisfacti- 
on of  any  Defire. 

$.  z.%.  But  if  any  extreme  Difturbance  fas     «  ,    , 

r   y    •         •   u  \       rr  n~  i_  1    n/r-   j       Government  of 

fometimes  it  happens)  poilelles  our  whole  Mind,     ourpamons  t^e 

ar  when  the  Pain  of  the  Rack,  an  impetuous     r;„/Jt  jmprlve. 
Uneafmefsy  as  of  Love,  Anger,  or  any  other  vio-     mentof Liberty. 
lent  Paflion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us 
not  the  Liberty  of  Thought,  and  we  are  not  Matters  enough 
of  our  own  Minds  to  confider  throughly,  and  examine  fairly; 
God,    who  knows  our  Frailty,  pities  our  Weaknefs,   and  re- 
quires of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,    and  fees  what 
was,  and  what  was  not  in  our  Power ;  will  judge  as  a  kind  and 
merciful  Father.     But  the  Forbearance  of  a  too  hafty  Compli- 
ance with  our  Defires,  the  Moderation  and   Reftraint  of  our 
Paflions,  fo  that  our  Underftandings  may  be  free  to  examine, 
and  Reafon  unbiafled  gives  its  Judgment,  being  that  whereon  a 
right  Direction  of  our  Conduct  to  true  Happinefs  depends :  'Tis 
in  this  we  fhould  employ  our  chief  Care  and  Endeavours.     In 
this  we  fhould  take  Pains  to  fuit  the  Relifh  of  cur  Minds  to  the 
true  intrinfick  Good  or  111  that  is  in  Things,  and  not  permit  an 
allow'd  or  fuppos'd  poflible  great  and  weighty  Good  to  flip  out 
of  our  Thoughts  without  leaving  any  Relifh,  any  Defire  of  it 
felf  there,    till  by  a  due  Confideration  of  its  true  Worth,  we 
have  formed  Appetites  in  our  Minds  fuitable  to  it,  and  made  our 
felves  uneafy  in  the  Want  of  it,  or  in  the  Fear  of  lofing  it.  And 
how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  Power,  every  one,  by  making 
Refolutions  to  himfelf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  eve- 
ry one   to  try.     Nor  let   any  one  fay,  he  cannot  govern  his 
Paflions,  nor  hinder  them  from   breaking  out,  and   carrying 
him  into  Action  ;    for  what  he  can  do  before  a  Prince,  or  a 

great 
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great  Man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  Prefence  of  God,  if  ha 

will. 

§.  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
HowMen  come  £'ve  Account,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  though 
to  purfue  diffe-  aH  Men  defire  Happinefs  yet  their  Wills  carry 
rentCourfes.  them  fo  contrarily,  and  confequently  fome  of 
them  to  what  is  Evil  And  to  this,  I  fay,  that 
the  various  and  contrary  Choices  that  Men  make  in  the  World, 
do  not  argue  that  they  do  not  all  purfue  Good  ;  but  that  the 
fame  Thing  is  not  good  to  every  Man  alike.  This  Variety  of 
Purfuits  (hews,  that  every  one  does  not  place  his  Happinefs  in 
the  fame  Thing,  or  chufe  the  fame  Way  to  it.  Were  all  the 
Concerns  of  Men  terminated  in  this  Life,  why  one  followed 
Study  and  Knowledge,  and  another  Hawking  and  Hunting  ; 
why  one  chofe  Luxury  and  Debauchery,  and  another  Sobriety 
and  Riches,  would  not  be,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe  did  not 
aim  at  his  ow  n  Happinefs ;  but  becaufe  their  Happinefs  was  pla- 
ced in  different  Things.  And  therefore  'twas  a  right  Anfwer  of 
the  Phyfician  to  his  Patient  that  had  fore  Eyes :  If  you  have 
more  Pleafure  in  the  Tafte  of  Wine,  than  in  the  Ufe  of  your 
Sight,  Wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  Pleafure  of  feeing  be 
greater  to  you  than  that  of  Drinking,  Wine  is  naught. 

§.55.  The  Mind  has  a  different  Relifh,  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
late; and  you  will  as  fruitlefly  endeavour  to  delight  all  Men 
with  Riches  or  Glory  (which  yet  fome  Men  place  their  Happi- 
nefs in)  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  all  Mens  Hunger  with  Cheefe 
or  Lobflers  ;  which  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  Fare  to 
fome,  are  to  others  extremely  naufeous  and  offenfive  :  And  ma- 
ny People  would  with  Reafon  prefer  the  Griping  of  an  hungry 
Belly  to  thofe  Dimes,  which  are  a  Feaft  to  others.  Hence  it 
was,  I  think,  that  the  Philofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire, 
whether  Summum  bonum  confifted  in  Riches,  or  bodily  De- 
lights, or  Virtue  or  Contemplation  ?  And  they  might  have  as 
reafonably  difputed,  whether  the  beft  Relifk  were  to  be  found 
in  Apples,  Plums,  or  Nuts ;  and  have  divided  themfelves  into 
Seels  upon  it.  For  as  pleafant  Taftes  depend  not  on  the  Things 
themfelves,  but  their  Agreablenefs  to  this  or  that  particular 
Palate,  wherein  there  is  great  Variety  ;  fo  the  greateft  Happi- 
nefs confifts  in  the  having  thofe  Things  which  produce  the  great- 
eft  Pleafure ;  and  in  the  Abfence  of  thofe  which  caufe  any  Di" 
fturbance,  any  Pain.  Now  thefe  to  different  Men,  are  very 
different  Things.  If  therefore  Men  in  this  Life  only  have 
Hope  ;  if  in  this  Life  they  can  only  enjoy,  'tis  not  ftrange,  nor 
unreafonable  that  they  would  feek  their  Happinefs,  by  avoiding 
all  Tilings  that  difcafe  them  here,  and  purfuing  all  that  de- 
light 
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light  them  ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  Wonder,  to  find  Variety 
and  Difference.  Far  if  there  be  no  Profpeft  beyond  the  Grave,  n 
the  Inference  is  certainly  right,  Let  us  eat  and  drink ■,  let  us  en- 
joy what  we  delight  in,  for  to  Morrow  we  Jhalldie.  This,  I 
think,  may  ferve  to  mew  us  the  Reafon,  why,  though  all 
MensDefires  tend  to  Happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
fame  Object.  Men  may  chufe  different  Things,  and  yet  all 
chufe  right,  fuppofing  them  only  like  a  Company  of  poor  In- 
fects, whereof  fome  are  Bees,  delighted  with  Flowers  and  their 
Sweetnefs;  others  Beetles,  delighted  with  other  Kind  of  Viands; 
which  having  enjoyed  for  a  Seafon,  they  fhould  ceafe  to  be,  and 
exift  no  more  for  ever. 

§.  5  6.  Thefe  Things  duly  weigh'd,  will  give  How  Men  come 
us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  View  into  the  State  of  to  chufe  III. 
Human  Liberty.  Liberty,  'tis  plain,  confifts  in 
a  Power  to  do,  or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing  as  we 
will.  This  cannot  be  deny'd.  But  this  feeming  to  compre- 
hend only  the  Actions  of  a  Man  confecutive  to  Volition,  it  is 
farther  enquired,  whether  we  be  at  Liberty  to  will  or  no  ?  And 
to  this  it  hath  been  anfwered,  That  in  mod  Cafes  a  Man  is  not 
at  Liberty  to  forbear  the  Aft  of  Volition ;  he  muft  exert  an 
A£t  of  his  Willt  whereby  the  Action  propofed,  is  made  to  exift, 
or  not  to  exift.  But  yet  there  is  a  Cafe  wherein  a  Man  is  at 
Liberty  in  refpefr.  of  Willing^  and  that  is  the  chufing  of  a  re- 
mote Good  as  an  End  to  be  purfued.  Here  a  Man  may  fufpend 
theA&ofhis  Choice  from  being  determined  for  or  againft  the 
Thing  propofed,  '  till  he  has  examined,  whether  it  be  really  of 
a  Nature  in  it  felf  and  Confequences  to  make  him  happy  or  no. 
For  when  he  lias  once  chofen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a 
Part  of  his  Happinefs,  it  raifes  Defire,  and  that  proportionably 
gives  him  Uneafinefs,  which  determines  his  Willy  and  fets  him 
at  Work  in  purfuit  of  his  Choice  on  all  Occafions  that  offer. 
And  here  we  may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  Man  may 
juftly  incur  Punifhment,  tho'  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  par- 
ticular Actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  neceflarily  does  will 
that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.  For  though  his  Will 
be  always  determined  by  that  which  is  judg'd  good  by  hisUn- 
derftanding,  yet  it  excufes  him  not  :  Becaufe,  by  a  too  hafty 
Choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  impofed  on  himfelf  wrong 
Tvleafures  of  Gcod  and  Evil  j  which  however  falfe  and  fallacious, 
have  the  fame  Influence  on  all  his  future  Conduct,  as  if  they 
were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  Palate,  and  muft 
he  anfwerable  to  himfelf  for  the  Sicknefs  and  Death  that  follows 
from  it.  The  eternal  Law  and  Nature  of  Things  muft  not  be 
alter 'd  to  comply  with  his  i-i  order 'd  Choice.     If  the  Neglect 
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or  Abufe  of  the  Liberty  he  had  to  examine  what  would  really 
and  truly  make  for  his  Happinefs,  miflead?  liim,  the  Mifcarri- 
ages  that  follow  on  it,  muft  be  imputed  to  his  own  E'e&ion. 
He  had  a  Power  to  fufpend  his  Determination  :  It  was  given 
him,  that  he  might  examine,  and  take  Care  of  his  own  Happi- 
nefs, and  look  that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never 
judge,  that  it  was  better  to  be  deceived,  than  not,  in  a  Matter 
of  fo  great  and  near  Concernment. 

What  has  been  faid,  may  alfo  difcover  to  us  the  Reafon 
why  Men  in  this  World  prefer  different  Things,  and  purfue 
Happinefs  by  contrary  Courfes.  But  yet,  fince  Men  are  al- 
ways conftant,  and  in  earneft,  in  Matters  of  Happinefs  and 
Mifery,  the  Queftion  ftill  remains,  How  Men  come  often  to  pre- 
fer the  worfe  to  the  better }  and  to  chufe  that  which,  by  their 
own  Confeifion,  has  made  them  miferable. 

§.  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  Ways  Men 
take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,    wemuftconlider,  whence 
the  various  Uneafnejfesy  that  determine  the  Will  in  the  Prefer- 
ence of  each  voluntary  Action,  have  their  Rife. 
_.        ,  ...  1.  Some  of  them  come  from  Caufes  not  in 

p-  our  Power,  fuch  as  are  often  the  Pains  of   the 

Body  from  Want,  Difeafe,  or  outward  In- 
juries, as  the  Rack,  &c.  which  when  prefer.t,  and  violent, 
operate  for  the  moft  part  forcibly  on  the  Will,  and  turn  the 
Courfes  of  Mens  Lives  from  Virtue,  Piety,  and  Religion, 
and  what,  before  they  judged,  to  lead  to  Happinefs ;  every 
one  not  endeavouring,  or  through  Difufe,  not  being  able  by 
the  Contemplation  of  remote  and  future  Good,  to  raife  in 
himfelf  Defires  of  them  ftrong  enough  to  counter-balance 
the  Uneafinefs  he  feels  in  thofe  bodily  Torments ;  and  to 
keep  his  Will  fteady  in  the  Choice  of  thofe  Actions  which 
lead  to  future  Happinefs.  A  neighbour  Country  has  been 
of  late  a  Tragical  Theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  In- 
ftances,  if  there  neeeded  any,  and  the  World  did  not  in  all 
Countries  and  Ages  furnifh  Examples  enough  to  confirm  that 
received  Obfervation,  Necejfttas  cogit  ad  Turpia ;  and  there- 
fore there  is  great  Reafon  for  us  to  Pray,  Lead  us  not  into 
Temptation. 

2.  Other  Uneaftneffes  arife  from  our  Defires 
Frmwrcag  0f  aDfent  Good  ;  which  Defires  always  bear 
Defres  arifmg  pr0p0rtion  to,  and  depend  on  the  Judgment 
J™nwron&  we  make,  and  the  Reliih  we  have  of  any  abfent 
•'*'**  e  Good  ;  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  varioufly 

Hiifled,  and  that  by  our  own  Fault. 

$.  S3.  In 
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§.  58.  In  the  firft  Place,  I  fhall  con  fide  r  the  Our  Judgment 
Wrong  Judgments  Men  make  of  future  Good  0fprefent  Good 
and  Evi!,  whereby  their  Defires  are  milled.  For  0r  Evil  always 
as  to  present  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  when  that  right. 
alone  comes  in  Confederation,  and  the  Confe- 
quences  arequite  remov'd,  A  Alan  never  cbufes  amifs;  he  knows 
what  beft  pkaffs  him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers.  Things  in 
their  prefent  Enjoyment,  are  what  they  feem  ;  the  apparent  and 
real  Good  are,  in  this  Cafe,  always  the  fame.  For  the  Pain  or 
Pleafure  being  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater,  than  it  is  felt,  the 
prefent  Good  or  Evil  is  really  fo  much  as  it  appears.  And  there- 
fore were  every  Action  of  ours  concluded  within  it  fell,  and  drew 
no  Confequences  after  it,  we  mould  undoubtedly  never  err  in  our 
Choice  of  Good  ;  we  fibould  alv, ays  infallibly  prefer  the  beft. 
Were  the  Pains  of  honeft  Induflry,  and  of  Starving  with  Hunger 
and  Cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no  Body  would  be  in  Doubt 
which  to  chufe  :  Were  the  Satisfaction  of  a  Lufr,  and  the  Joys 
of  Heaven  offered  a:  once  to  any  one's  prefent  PolTefTion,  he 
would  not  balance,  or  err  in  the  Determination  of  his  Choice. 

§.  59.  But  fince  our  voluntary  Actions  carry  not  all  the  Hap- 
pinefs and  Mifery,  that  depend  on  them,  along  with  them  in  their 
prefent  Performance,  but  are  the  precedent  Caufes  of  G)od  and 
Evil,  which  they  di  aw  after  them,  and  bring  upon  us,  when  they 
themfejves  aie  palled  and  ceafe  to  be  ;  our  Defires  look  beyond 
our  prefent  Enjoyments;,  and  carry  the  Mind  out  to  abfent  Goodt 
according  to  the  Neceinty  which  we  think  there  is  of  it,  to  the 
Making  or  Increafe  of  our  Happinefs.  JTis  our  Opinion  of  fuch 
a  Necefiity  that  gives  it  its  Attraction  :  Without  that  we  are  not 
moved  by  abfent  Good.  For  in  this  narrow  Scantling  of  Capaci- 
ty, which  we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenfibleof  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  Pleafure  at  once,  which,,  when  ail  Unealinefs  is  a- 
way,  is,  whilft  itlafts,  fufficient  to  make  us  think  our  felves  hap- 
py j  'tis  not  all  remote,  and  even  apparent  Good,  that  affects  US. 
Becaufe  thelndolency  and  Enjoyment  we  have,  fufficient  for  our 
prefent  Happinefs,  we  denre  not  to  venture  the  Change  :  Since 
we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and  that  is  e- 
nough.  For  who  is  content,  is  happy,  but  as  foon  as  any  new 
Uneafinefs  comes,  this  Happinefs  isdifturb'd,  and  we  are  fet  a- 
frefh  on  Work  in  the  Purfuit  of  Happinefs. 

§.  60.  Their  Aptnefs  therefore  to  conclude,     F  rem  atcrotfc 
that  they  may  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  sreat     Judgment  of 
Occafion  that  Men  often  are   rot  raifcd  to  the     '-':'2t  makes  a 
Defire  of  the  greateft  abfenl  Geo  /.     For  whilft  fart 

fuch  The  ughts  po'le's  th  m,  the  ]o^  s  of  a  future       ' !        H<1^1' 
State  move  theai  not  j  they  have  little  Concern 

or 
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or  Uneafmefs  about  them ;  and  the  Will,  free  from  the  Deter- 
mination of  fuch  Defires,  is  left  to  the  Purfuit  of  nearer  Satis- 
factions, and  to  the  Removal  of  thofe  Uneafinefies  which  it 
then  feels  in  its  Want  of,  and  Longings  after  them.  Change  but 
a  Man's  View  of  thefe  Things ;  let  him  fee,  that  Virtue  and  Re- 
ligion are  neceflary  to  his  Happinefs ;  let  him  look  into  the  fu- 
ture State  of  Blifs  or  Mifery,  and  fee  there  God,  the  righteous 
Judge,  ready  to  render  to  every  Man  according  to  his  Deeds,  t9 
them  who  by  patient  Continuance  in  well-doing,  feek  for  Glory9 
and  Honour ,  and  Immortality,  eternal  Life ;  but  unto  every 
Soul  that  doth  Evil,  Indignation  and  JVrath,  Tribulation  and 
Anguijh:  To  him,  I  fay,  who  hath  a  Profpecl:  of  the  different 
State  of  perfect  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  that  attends  all  Men  after 
this  Life,  depending  on  their  Behaviour  here,  the  Meafures  of 
Good  and  Evil,  that  govern  his  Choice,  are  mightily  changed. 
For  fince  nothing  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  this  Life,  can  bear  any 
Proportion  to  endlefs  Happinefs,  or  exquifite  Mifery  of  an  im- 
mortal Soul  hereafter,  Actions  in  his  Power  will  have  their 
Preference,  not  according  to  the  tranfient  Pleafure  or  Pain  that 
accompanies,  or  follows  them  here ;  but  as  they  ferve  to  fecure 
that  perfect  durable  Happinefs  hereafter. 

§.  6 1 .  But  to  account  more  particularly  for  the 
■  4  f,t'-    Mifery  that  Men  often  bring  on  themfelves,  not- 

eu/ar  Account  withftanding  that  they  do  all  in  earneft  purfue 
of  wrong  Judg-  Happinefs,  we  muft  confider  how  Things  come 
ments.    '  to  be  reprefented  to  our  Defires,  under  deceitful 

Appearances :  And  that  is  by  the  Judgment  pro- 
nounced wrongly  concerning  them.  To  fee  how  far  this 
reaches,  and  what  are  the  Caufes  of  wrong  Judgment,  we  muft 
remember  that  Things  are  jugded  good  or  bad  in  a  double  Senfe. 

Firjt,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  bare- 
ly Pleafure  or  Pain. 

Secondly,  But  becaufe  not  only  prefent  Pleafure  and  Pain, 
but  that  alfo  which  is  apt  by  its  Efficacy  or  Confequences,  to 
bring  it  upon  us  at  a  Diftance,  is  a  proper  Object  of  our  De- 
fires, and  apt  to  move  a  Creature  that  has  Forefight ;  there- 
fore Things  alfo  that  draw  after  them  Pleafure  and  Pain-,  are 
confidered  as  Good  and  Evil. 

§.  26.  The  vjrong  Judgment  that  mifeads  us,  and  makes  the 
Wdl  often  faften  on  the  worfe  Side  lies  in  mifreporting  upon 
the  various  Comparifons  of  thefe.  The  wrong  Judgment  I  am 
here  fpeaking  of,  is  not  what  one  Man  may  think  of  the  De- 
termination of  another ;  but  what  every  Man  himfelf  muftccn- 
fefsto  be  wrong.  For  fince  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  Ground,  that 
every  intelHgent  Being  really  fseks  Happinefs,  which  confifts 

in 
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in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pleafure,  v/irhout  any  confiderable  Mix- 
ture of  Uneafinefs  ;  'tis  irnpoflible  any  one  mould  willingly 
put  into  his  own  Draught  any  bitter  Ingredient,  or  leave  out 
any  Thing  in  his  Power,  that  would  tend  to  his  Z  tisfa&ion, 
and  the  com  pleating  of  his  Happintfs,  but  only  by  wrong  Judg- 
ment. I  fhall  not  herefpeak  of  that  Miftake  which  is  the 
Name  of  wrong  Judgment ;  but  of  that  wrong  Judgment  which 
every  Man  himfelf  muft  confefs  to  be  fo. 

§.  63.  I.  Therefore,  as  to  prefent  Plea-  In  comparing 
fure  and  Pain,  the  Mind,  as  has  been  faid,  ne-  prefent  and  fa- 
ver  miftakes  that  which  is  really  good  or  evil ;  ture% 
that  which  is  the  greater  Pleafure,  or  the 
greater  Pain,  is  really  juft  as  it  appears.  But  though  prefent 
Pleafure  and  Pain  fhew  thsir  Difference  and  Degrees  fo  plain- 
ly, as  not  to  leave  room  for  Miftake ;  yet  when  we  compare 
.prefent  Pleafure  or  Pain  zvlth  future,  (which  is  ufually  the 
Cafe  in  the  moil  important  Determinations  of  the  Will)  weof- 
ten  make  wrong  Judgments  cf  them,  taking  our  Meafures  of 
them  in  different  Pofitions  of  Diftance.  Objects,  near  our  View, 
are  apt  to  be  thought  greater,  than  thofe  of  a  larger  Size,  that 
are  more  remote :  And  fo  it  is  with  Pleafures  and  Pains, 
the  prefent  are  apt  to  cirry  it,  and  thofe  at  a  Diftance  have 
the  Difa<*var.tage  in  the  Companion.  Thus  moll  Men,  like 
fpend- thrift  Heirs,  are  apt  to  judge  a  little  in  Hand,  better 
than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  fo  for  fmall  Matters  in  Pofleffi- 
on,  part  with  great  ones  in  Reverfion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong 
Judgment,  every  one  muft  allow,  let  his  Pleafure  confift  in 
whatever  it  will :  Since  that  which  is  future,  will  certainly  come 
to  be  prefent ;  and  then,  having  the  fame  Advantage  of  Near- 
nefs,  will  fhev/  it  felf  in  its  full  Dimenfions,  and  difcover  his 
wilful  Miftake?,  who  judged  of  it  by  unequal  Meafures.  Were 
the  Pleafure  of  Drinking  accompanied,  the  very  Moment  a 
Man  takes  off  his  Glafs,  with  thai:  fick  Stomach  and  aking 
Head,  which,  in  feme  Men,  are  fure  to  follow  not  many  Hours 
after,  I  think  no  Body,  whatever  Pleafure  he  had  in  his  Cups, 
would,  on  thefe  Condition-,  even  let  Wine  touch  his  Lips ; 
which  yet  he  daily  fallows,  and  the  evil  Side  comes  to  be 
chofen  only  by  the  Fallacy  of  a  little  Difference  in  Time.  But 
if  Pleafure  or  Pain  can  be  fo  leffened  only  by  a  tew  Hours  Re- 
moval, how  much  more  will  it  be  fo,  by  a  farther  Diftance,  to 
a  Man  that  will  not  by  a  right  Judgment  do  what  Time  will, 
i.  e,  bring  it  home  upon  himfelf,  andconfider  it  at  prefent,  and 
there  take  its  true  Dimenfions  ?  This  is  the  Way  we  ufually 
impofe  on  our  felves,  in  refpeft   of  bare   Pleafure  and  Pain, 

or 
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of  the  true  Degrees  or  Happinefs  of  Mifery :  The  future  lofes  i*s 
juft  Proportion,  and  what  is  prefent,  obtains  the  Preference  as 
the  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong  Judgment,  whereby 
the  abfent  are  not  only  leffened,  but  reduced  to  perfect  nothing  ; 
when  Men  enjoy  what  they  can  in  prefent,  and  make  fure  of 
that,  concluding  amifs,  that  no  Evil  v/ill  thence  follow :  For 
that  lies  not  in  comparing  the  Greatnefs  of  future  Good  and  E- 
vil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of ;  but  in  another  Sort 
of  wrong  Judgment,  which  is  concerning  Good  or  Evil,  as  it  is 
confidered  to  be  the  Caufe  and  Procurement  of  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
that  will  follow  from  it. 

§.  64.  The  Caufe  of  'our  judging  amifs ,  when 
Caufes  of  this,  we  compare  our  prefent  Pleafure  or  Pain  with  fu- 
ture, feems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  narrow 
Conjiltution  of  our  Minds :  We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  Plea- 
fures at  once,  much  lefs  any  Pleafure  almoft,  whilft  Pain  pof- 
feffesus.  The  prefent  Pleafure,  if  it  be. not  very  languid,  and 
almoft  none  at  all,  fills  our  narrow  Souls,  and  fo  takes  up  the 
whole  Mind,  that  it  fcarce  leaves  any  Thought  of  Things  ab- 
fent :  Or  if  among  our  Pleafures,  there  are  fome  which  are  not 
ftrong  enough  to  exclude  the  Confederation  of  things  at  a  Di- 
ilance:  yet  we  have  fo  great  an  Abhorrence  of  Pain,  that  a  lit- 
tle of  it  extinguifhes  all  our  Pleafures  :  A  little  Bitter  mingled 
in  our  Cup,  leaves  no  Relifh  of  the  Sweet.  Hence  it  comes, 
that  at  any  Rate,  we  defire  to  be  rid  of  the  prefent  Evil,  which 
'we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  abfent  can  equal ;  becaufe  under 
the  prefent  Pain,  we  find  not  our  felves  capable  of  any  the  leaft 
Degree  of  Happinefs.  Mens  daily  Com  plaints/are  aloud  Proof 
of  this :  The  Pain  that  any  one  adually  feels,  is  ftill  of  all  other 
the  worft;  and  'tis  with  Auguifh  they  cry  out,  Any  rather  than 
this:  nothing  can  be  fo  intolerable  as  what  I  now  fujfer.  And 
therefore  our  whole  Endeavours  and  Thoughts  are  intent  to  get 
rid  of  the  prefent  Evil,  before  all  Things,  as  the  firft  neceffary 
Condition  to  our  Happinefs,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing, 
as  we  paffionately  think,  can  exceed,  or  almoft  equal,  the  Un- 
eafinefs  that  fits  fo  heavy  upon  us.  And  becaufe  the  Abfti- 
nence  from  a  prefent  Pleafure,  that  offers  it  felf,  is  a  Pain,  nay, 
oftentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  Defire  being  inflamed  by  a 
near  and  tempting  Object;  'tis  no  Wonder  that  that  operates 
after  the  fame  manner  Pain  does,  and  leffens  in  cur  Thoughts 
what  is  future ;  and  fo  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold  into  its 
Embraces. 

§.  65.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  Good,  or  which  is  the  fame 
Thing,  future  Pleafure,  efpecially  if  of  a  Sort  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted with,  feldom  is  able  to  counter- balance  any  Uneafi- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  either  of  Pain  or  Defire,  which  is  prefent.  For  its  Great* 
nefs  being  no  more  than  what  fhall  be  really  tafted  when  enjoy'd, 
Men  are  apt  enough  to  lcfTen  that,  to  make  it  give  Place  to  any 
prefent  Defire ;  and  conclude  with  themfelves,  that  when  it 
comes  to  a  Trial,  it  may  poflibly  anfwer  the  Report,  or  O- 
pinion,  that  generally  paffes  of  it,  they  having  often  found,  that 
not  only  what  others  have  magnified,  but  even  what  they 
themfelves  have  enjoy'd  with  great  Pleafure  and  Delight  at  one 
Time,  has  proved  infipid  or  naufeous  at  an  another  ;  and  there- 
fore they  fee  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  fhould  forego  a  pre- 
fent Enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  afalft  Way  of  judging,  when 
apply'd  to  the  Happinefs  of  another  Life,  they  muft  confefs, 
unlefs  they  will  fay,  God  cannot  make  thofe  Happy  hedefigns 
to  be  fo.  For  that  being  intended  for  a  State  of  Happinefs,  it 
muft  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one's  Wifh  and  Defire  : 
Could  we  fuppofe  their  Relifhes  as  different  there,  as  they  are 
here,  yet  the  Manna  in  Heaven  will  fuit  every  one's  Palate. 
Thus  much  of  the  wrong  Judgment  we  make  of  prefent  and 
future  Pleafure  and  Pain,  when  they  are  compared  together, 
and  fo  the  abfent  confidered  as  future. 

§.66.     II.  Jls  toThings  good  and  bad  in  their     JnQ 
Confequences,  and  by  theAptnefs  is  in  them  to     Confequences  f 
procure  us  Good  or  Evil  in  the  future,  we  judge     A... 
amifs  feveral  Ways. 

1 .  When  we  judge  that  fo  much  Evil  dees  not  really  depend 
on  them,  as  in  Truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that  though  the  Confequence  be  of  that 
Moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that  it  may  other- 
wife  fall  out;  or  elfe  by  fome  Means  to  be  avoided,  as  by  Indu- 
stry, Addrefs,  Change,  Repentance,  &fV.  That  thefe  are  wrong 
Ways  of  Judging,  were  eafy  to  fhew  in  every  Particular,  if  I 
would  examine  them  at  large  fingly  :  But  I  fhall  only  mention 
this  in  general,  viz.  That  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational 
Way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  Good,  for  a  lefs,  upon 
uncertain  Guefles,and  before  adue  Examination  be  made,  pro- 
portionable to  the  Weightinefs  of  the  Matter,  and  the  Concern- 
ment it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  This,  I  think,  every  one 
muft  confefs,  efpecially  if  he  confiders  the  ufual  Caufes  of  this 
wrong  Judgment,    whereof  thefe  following  are  fome. 

§.67.  I.  Ignorance.     He  that  jndges  without 
informing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  that  he  is    ca«     Caufes  of  this* 
pable,   cannot  acquit  himfelf  of  judging  amifs. 

II.  Inadvertency.  When  a  Man  overlooks  even  that  wh;ch 
he  does  know.     This  is  an  afte&ed  and   prefent  Ignorance, 
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which  mi/leads  our  Judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Judging 
is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  Account,  and  determining  on 
which  Side  the  Odds  lies.  If  therefore  either  Side  be  huddled 
up  in  Hafte,  and  feveral  of  the  Sums,  that  fhould  have  gone  in- 
to the  Reckoning,  be  overlook'd,  and  left  out,  this  Precipitancy 
caufes  as  wrong  a  Judgment,  as  if  it  were  a  perfedt  Igno- 
rance. That  which  mod  commonly  caufes  this,  is  the  Pre- 
valency  of  fome  prefent  Pleafure  or  Pain,  heightned  by  our 
feeble  paflionate  Nature,  moil  ftrongly  wrought  on  by  what 
is  prefent.  To  check  this  Precipitancy,  our  Underftanding 
and  Reafon  was  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right  Ufe  of  it, 
to  fearch  and  fee,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without  Liber- 
ty, the  Underftanding  would  be  to  noPurpofe  :  And  without 
Underftanding,  Liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  fignify  nothing. 
If  a  Man  fees  what  would  do  him  Good  or  Harm,  what 
would  make  him  happy  or  miferable,  without  being  able 
to  move  himfelf  one  Step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he 
the  better  for  feeing  ?  And  he  that  is  at  Liberty  to  ram- 
ble in  perfect  Darknefs,  what  is  his  Liberty  better,  than  if 
he  were  drawn  up  and  down  as  a  Bubble  by  the  Force  of  the 
Wind?  The  being  a£ted  by  a  blind  Impulfe  from  without,  or 
from  within,  is  little  Odds.  The  firft  therefore,  and  great  Ufe 
of  Liberty,  is  to  hinder  blind  Precipitancy  ;  the  principal  Ex- 
ercife  of  Freedom,  is  to  ftand  ftill,  open  the  Eyes,  look  about, 
and  take  a  View  of  the  Confequence  of  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
as  much  as  the  Weight  of  the  Matter  requires.  How  much 
Sloth  and  Negligence,  Heat  and  Paffion,  the  Prevalency  of 
Fafhion,  or  acqu  red  Indifpofitions,  do  feverally  contribute  on 
Occafion,  to  thefe  ivrong  Judgments',  I  fhall  not  here  farther 
enquire.  I  mail  only  add  one  other  falfe  Judgment,  which  I 
think  neceftary  to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken 
Notice  of,  though  of  great  Influence. 

§.  68.  All  Men  defire  Happinefs,  that's  paft 
Wrong  Judg-  Doubt :  But,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  when 
ment  of  what  they  are  rid  of  Pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with 
is  necefary  to  any  Pleafure  at  hand,  or  that  Cuftom  has  en- 
eur  Happinefs.  dear'd  to  them,  to  reft  fatisfied  in  that;  and  fo 
being  happy,  'till  fome  new  Defire,  by  making 
them  eafy,  difturbs  that  Happinefs,  and  mews  them,  that 
they  are  not  fo,they  look  no  farther ;  nor  is  the  Will  determi- 
ned to  any  Action  in  Purfuit  of  any  ether  known  or  apparent 
Good.  For  fince  we  find  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  Sorts  of 
Good,  but  one  excludes  another  ;  we  do  not  fix  our  Defireson 
every  apparent  greater  Good,  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be  necefta- 
ry-to  our  Happinefs :   if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it, 
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it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  Occafion  to  Men  of  judging 
wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to  be  neceflary  to  their  Happi- 
nefs, which  really  is  fo.  This  Miftake  mifleads  us  both  in  the 
Choice  of  the  Good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  Means 
to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  Good.  But,  which  Way  ever  it  be, 
either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  neglecting  the 
Means,  as  not  neceilary  to  it,  when  a  Man  mifles  his  great 
End,  Happinefs,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judg'd  not  right. 
That  which  contributes  to  this  Miftake,  is  the  real  or  fuppos'd 
Unpleafantnefs  of  the  Anions,  which  are  the  way  to  this  End, 
it  feeming  fo  prepofterous  a  Thing  to  Men,  to  make  themfejves 
unhappy  in  order  to  Happinefs,  that  they  do  not  ealily  bring 
themfelves  to  it. 

§.  69.  The  laft  Enquiry  therefore  concerning  jyg  (an  cjjange 
this  Matter  is,  Whether  it  be  in  a  Man's  Power  tye  Agreeabie- 
to  change  the  Pleafantnefs,  and  Unpleafantnefs,  nefi  or  Difa- 
that  accompanies  any  Sort  of  Action  ?  And  to  greeablenefs  in. 
that,  it  is  plain  in  many  Cafes  he  can.  Men  Things. 
may  and  mould  correct  their  Palates,  and  give  a 
Relifh  to  what  either  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  Re- 
lifti  of  the  Mind,  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  Body,  and  like  that 
too  may  be  alter'd  ;  and  'tis  a  Miftake  to  think,  that  Men 
cannot  change  the  Difpleafingnefs  or  Indifferency  that  is  in 
Actions,  into  Pleafure  and  Delire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is 
in  their  Power.  A  due  Confideration  will  do  in  feme  Cafes ; 
and  Practice,  Application  and  Cuftum  in  moft.  Bread  or  To- 
bacco may  be  neglected,  where  they  are  fhewn  to  be  ufeful  to 
Health,  becaufe  of  an  Indifferency  or  Difrelifh  to  them  ;  Rea- 
fon  and  Confideration  at  firft  recommends,  and  begins  their 
Trial,  and  Ufe  finds,  or  Cuftom  makes  them  pleafant.  That 
this  is  fo  in  Vertue  too,  is  very  certain.  Actions  are  pleafing 
or  difpleafing,  either  in  themfelves,  orconfidered  as  a  Means  to 
a  greater  and  more  defirable  End.  The  eating  of  a  well  fea- 
fon'd  Dim,  fuited  to  a  Man's  Palate,  may  move  the  Mind  by 
the  Delight  itfelf,  that  accompanies  the  Eating,  without  Re- 
ference to  any  other  End  :  To  which  the  Confideration  of  the 
Pleafure  there  is  in  Health  and  Strength,  (to  which  that  Meat 
is  fubfervient,)  may  add  a  new  Gufto,  able  to  make  us  fwallow 
an  ill  reliuYd  Potion.  In  the  latter  of  thefe,  any  Action  is 
render'd  more  or  lefs  pleafing,  only  by  the  Contemplation  of 
the  End,  and  the  being  more  or  lefs  perfuaded  of  its  Tendency 
to  it,  or  neceflary  Connexion  with  it  :  But  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Action  itfelf  is  beft  acquir'd,  or  increafed,  by  Ufe  and  Practice. 
Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that,  which  at  a  D  ft  <nce  we  look- 
ed on  with  AverJion;    and  bv  Repetitions,  wears  us  into  a  li- 
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king  of  what  poffibly,  in  thefirft  EfTay,  difpieafed  us.  Habit? 
have  powerful  Charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  Attractions  of  Eafi  ■ 
riefs  and  Pleafure  into  wh;;t  we  accuftom  our  felves  to,  that  we 
canriot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaft  be  eafy  in  the  O million  of 
Actions ;  which  habitual  Practice  has  fuited,  and  thereby  re- 
commends to  us.  Though  this  be  very  rifible,  and  every  ont'^ 
Experience  fhews  him  he  can  do  ;  yet  it  is  a  Part,  in  the  Con- 
duel:  of  Men  towards  their  Happinefs,  neglected  to  a  Degree, 
that  it  will  be  poffibly  entertain'd  as  a  Paradox,  if  it  be  faid, 
that  Men  can  make  Things  or  Actions  more  or  lefs  p'.eaRng  to 
themfelves  j  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which  one  mayjuftly 
impute  a  great  deal  of  their  Wandering.  Fafhion  and  the 
common  Opinion  having  fettled  wrong  Notions,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Cuftom  ill  Habits,  the  juft  Values  of  Things  are  mif- 
placed,  and  the  Palates  of  Men  corrupted.  Pains  mould  be  ta- 
ken to  rectify  thefe;  and  contrary  Habits  change  our  Pieafures, 
and  give  aRelifh  to  that  which  is  neceffary,  or  conducive  to  our 
Happinefs.  This  every  one  muft  confefs  he  can  do,  and  when 
Happinefs  is  loft,  and  Mifery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confrfs, 
he  did  amifs  in  neglecting  it,  and  condemn  himfelf  for  it:  And 
I  ask  every  one,  whether  he  has  not  often  done  fo  ? 

§.70.  I  (hall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  the 
I  'eferetip  of      wrong    Judgments,   and  Neglect  of  what  is  in 

dVantfeT''     thdr  P°Wer'  whereby  Men  miflead  ^mfelves. 
,'-y  j  .       This  would  make  a  Volume,and  is  not  my  Bufi- 
*4m.  ne^"3'     But  whatever  falfe  Notions,  or  fhameful 

Neglect  of  what  is  in  their  Power,  may  put 
Men  out  of  their  Way  to  Happinefs,  and  diffract  them,  as  we 
fee,  into  fo  different  Courfes  of  Life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that 
Morality,  eftablifhed  upon  its  true  Foundations,  cannot  but 
determine  the  Choice  in  any  one,  that  will  but  confider  : 
And  lie  that  will  not  be  fo  far  a  rational  Creature,  as  to  reflect 
ferioufly  upon  infinite  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  muft  needs  con- 
demn himfelf,  as  not  making  thatUfe  of  his  Understanding 
he  mould.  The  Rewards  and  Puniihments  of  another  Life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  eftablifh'd,  as  the  Enforcements  of 
his  Laws,  are  of  Weight  enough  to  determine  the  Choice,  a- 
gainft  what  ever  Pleafure  or  Pain  this  Life  can  fhevv,  when  the 
eternal  State  is  confidered  but  in  its  bare  Poffibility,  which  no 
Body  can  make  any  Doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow  exquifite 
and  endiefs  Happinefs  to  be  but  the  poffibie  Confequence  of  a 
good  Life  here,  and  the  contrary  State,  the  poffibie  Reward 
of  a  bad  one,  muft  own  himfelf  to  judge  very  much  amifs,  if 
he  does  not  conclude,  That  a  Virtuous  Life,  with  the.  certain 
Expectation  of  everlafting  Blifs,   which  may  come,  is  to  be 
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preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the  Fear  of  that  die;. 
of  Mifery,  which  'tis  very  poflible  may  overtake  the  Guilty  ; 
or  at  beft  the  terrible  uncertain  Hope  of  Annihilation.  This 
is  evidently  fo,  though  the  vertuous  Life  here  had  nothing  but 
Pain,  and  the  vicious  continual  Pleafure :  Which  j  et  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  quite  otherwife,  and  wicked  Men  have  not 
much  the  Odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  prefent  PofleiHon  ;  nay, 
all  Things  rightly  confidered,  have,  I  think,  even  'he  worft' 
Part  here.  But  when  infinite  Happinefs  is  put  in  one  Sc:de,  a- 
gainft  infinite  Mifery  in  the  other  ;  if  the  worft  that  comes  to 
the  pious  Man,  if  he  miftakes,  be  the  beft  that  the  Wicked  can 
attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who  can  without  Madnefs  run 
the  Venturer  Who  in  his  Wits  would  chufe  to  come  within  a 
PofHbility  of  infinite  Mifery,  which  if  he  mifs,  there  is  yet 
nothing  to  be  got  by  that  Hazard  ?  Whereas  on  the  other  Side, 
the  fober  Man  ventures  nothing  againft  infinite  Happinef  to 
be  got,  if  his  Expectation  comes  to  pafs.  If  the  good  Man  be 
in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  ::ot 
miferable,  he  feels  nothing.  On  the  other  Side,  if  theWu 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  infinitely 
miferable.  Muft  it  not  be  a  moft  manifeft  wron^  Judgment, 
that  does  not  prefentiy  fee,  to  which  Side  in  this  Cale,  the  Pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forboin  to  mention  any  thing  of 
the  Certainty,  or  Probability  of  a  future  State,  defigning  here 
to  (hew  the  wrong  Judgment,  that  any  one  muft  allow  he 
makes  upon  his  own  Principles,  laid  how  he  pleafes,  who  pre- 
fers the  fhort  Pleafures  of  a  vicious  Life  upon  any  Confide- 
ration,  whilft  be  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  fu- 
ture Life  is  at  leaft  pofTible. 

§.71.  To  conclude  this  Enquiry  into  human    Recapitulation. 
Liberty,  which  as  it  ftood  before,  I  my  felf  from 
the  Beginning  fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  Friend  of  mine,  fince 
the  Publication,  fufpecting;  to  have  fome  Miftake  in  it,  though 
he  could  not  particularly  fhew  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ftricter 
Reviewofthis  Chapter,  Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  eafy,  and 
fcarce  obfervable  Slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  feemingly  in- 
different Word  for  another,  that  Difcovery  open'd  to  me  this 
prefent  View,  which  here,  in  \\\\%  fecond  Edition,  I  fubmit  to 
the  learned  World,  and   which   in  fhort   is  this :  Liber-. 
Power  to  act  or  not  to  aft,  according  a;  the  Mind  directs.     A 
Power  to  direct  the  operative  Faculties  to  Motion  or  Reft  in 
particular  Inftances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  Will.  That  which 
in  the  Train  of  our  voluntary  Actions  determines  the  H 
any  Change  of  Operations  is  fome  prefent  Uneafinefs,  v. 
i;-,  or  at  leaft  is  always  accompanied  with  that  of  D. 
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fire  is  always  moved  by  Evil,  to  fly  it;  becaufe  a  total  Free- 
dom from  Pain,  always  makes  a  ntceflary  Part  of  our  Happi- 
nefs :  But  every  Good,  nay,  every  greater  Good,  does  not  eon- 
ftantly  move  Defire,  becaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be 
taken  to  make  any  neceflary  Part  of  our  Happinefs.  For  all 
that  we  defire,  is  only  to  be  happy.  But  though  this  general 
Dejire  of  Happinefs  operates  conftantly  and  invariably,  yet  the 
Satisfaction  of  any  particular  Defire,  can  be  fufpended  from  de- 
termining the  Willto  any  fubfervient  Action,  'till  we  have  ma- 
turely examin'd,  whether  the  particular  apparent  Good,  which 
we  then  defire,  makes  a  Part  of  our  real  Happinefs,  or  be  con- 
fident or  inconfiftent  with  it.  The  Refultof  our  Judgment  up- 
on that  Examination,  is  what  ultimate'.y  determines  the  Man, 
who  could  not  be  free,  if  his  Will  were  determin'd  by  any 
Thing,  but  his  own  Defire  guided  by  his  own  Judgment.  I 
know  that  Liberty  by  tome,  is  pleafed  in  an  Indijferency  of  the 
Man,  antecedent  to  the  Determination  of  his  Will.  I  wifh  they, 
who  lay  fo  much  Strefs  on  fitch  an  antecedent  Indifferency,  as 
they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly,  whether  this  fuppefed  Indiffe- 
rency  be  antecedent  to  the  Thought  and  Judgment  of  theUn- 
derftanding,  as  well  as  to  the  Degree  of  the  Will.  For  it  is  piet- 
ty  hard  to  ftate  it  between  them;  i.  e.  immediately  after  the 
Judgment  of  the  Underftanding,  and  before  the  Dt  termination 
of  the  Will,  becaufe  the  Determination  of  the  Will  immediate- 
ly follows  the  Judgment  of  the  Uuderftanding  ;  and  to  place 
Liberty  in  an  Indifferency,  antecedent  to  the  Tnought  and 
Judgment  of  the  Underftanding,  ftems  to  me  to  piace  Liberty 
in  a  State  of  Darknefs,  wherein  we  can  neither  fee  nor  fay  any 
Thing  of  it ;  at  leaft  it  places  it  in  a  Subject  incapable  of  it,  no 
Agent  being  allowed  capable  of  Liberty,  but  in  Confequence  of 
Thought  and  Judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  Phrafes,  and 
therefore  confent  to  fay  with  thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo,  that 
Liberty  is  placed  in  Indifferency,  but  'tis  in  an  Indifferency 
that  remains  after  the  Judgment  of  the  Underftanding  ;  yea, 
even  after  the  Determination  of  the  Will:  And  that  is  an  Indif- 
ferency not  of  the  Man  ;  (for  after  he  has  once  judg'd  which  is 
beft,  viz.  to  do,  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an 
Indifferency  of  the  operative  Powers  of  the  Man,  which  re- 
maining equally  able  to  operate,  or  to  forbear  operating  aiter, 
as  before  the  Degree  of  the  Will,  are  in  a  State,  which,  if  one 
pleafes,  may  be  called  Indifferency,  and  as  far  as  this  Indiffe- 
rency reaches,  a  Man  is  free,  and  no  farther.  V.  g.  I  nave 
the  Ability  to  move  my  Hand,  or  to  let  it  reft,  that  operative 
Power  is  indifferent  to  move,  or  not  to  move  my  Hand :  I  am 
then  in  that  refpeft  perfectly  free.     My  Will  determines  that 
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operative  Power  to  Reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  Indlfferency 
of  that  my  operative  Power  to  ad,  or  not  to  aft,  ftill  remains ; 
the  Power  of  moving  my  Hand,  is  not  at  all  impair'd  by  the 
Determination  of  my  Will,  which  at  prefent  orders  Reft ;  the 
Indlfferency  of  that  Power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  is  juft  as  it  was 
before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  Will  puts  it  to  the  Trial,  by  or- 
dering the  contrary.  But  if  during  the  Reft  of  my  Hand,  it  be 
feized  with  a  fudden  Palfy,  the  Indlfferency  of  that  operative 
Power  is  gone,and  with  it  my  Liberty;  I  have  no  longer  Free- 
dom in  that  Refpeft,  but  am  under  a  Neceffity  of  letting  my 
Hand  reft.  On  the  other  Side,  if  my  Hand  be  put  in  Motion 
by  a  Convulfion,the  Indlfferenty  of  that  operative  Faculty  is  ta- 
ken away  by  that  Motion,  and  my  Liberty  is  in  that  Cafe  loft : 
For  I  am  under  a  Neceffity  of  having  my  Hand  move.  I  have 
added  this,  to  fhew  in  what  Sort  of  Indlfferency  Liberty  feems 
to  me  to  confift,  and  not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 

§  72.  True  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Liberty,  are  of  fo  great  Importance,  that  I  hope  I  fhall  be  par- 
don'd  this  Digreffion,  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it,  has  led 
me  into.      The  Ideas  of  Will,  Volition^  Liberty,  and  Necfflty, 
in  this  Chapter  of  Power,  came  naturally  in  my  Way.     In  a 
former  Edition  of  this  Treatife,  I  gave  an  Account  of  my 
Thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the  Light  I  then  had : 
And  now,  as  a  Lover  of  Truth,  and  not  a  Worfhipper  of  my 
own  Doftrines,  I  own  fome  Change  of  my  Opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  difcovered  Ground  for.     In  what  I  flrft  writ,  I 
with  an  unbiafled  Indifferentcy  followed  Truth,    whither    I 
thought  fhe  led  me.     But  either  being  fo  vain  as  to  fancy  In- 
fallibility, nor  fodifengenuous  as  to  diiFemble  my  Miftakes,for 
fear  of  blemifhing  my  Reputation,  I  have,  with  the  famefin- 
eere  Defign  for  Truth  only,  not  been  afhamed  to  publifh  what 
a  feverer  Enquiry  has  fuggefted.  It  is  not  impoflible,  but  what 
fome  may  think  my  former  Notions  right,  and  fome  (as  I  have 
already  found)  thefe  latter,  and  fome  neither.  I  fhall  net  at  all 
wonder  at  this  Variety  of  Mens  Opinions:  Impartial  Deducti- 
ons of  Reafon  in  controverted  Points  being  fo  very  rare,  and 
exaftones  in  abftraft  Notions  not  fo  very  eafy,  efpecially  if  of 
any  Length.  And  therefore,  I  would  think  my  felf  not  a  lit- 
tle beholding  to  any  one,  who  would  npon  thefe,  or  any  other 
Grounds,    fairly  clear  the  Subjeft  of  Liberty  from    any  Diffi- 
culties that  may  yet  remain. 

But  before  I  clofe  this  Chapter,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  our 
Purpofe,  and  help  to  give  us  clearer  Conceptions  about  Povjer, 
if  we  make  our  Thoughts  take  a  little  more  exaft  Survey  of 
Affio/t,     I  have   faid  abr/e,  that  we  have  Ideas  but  of  two 
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Sorts  or  Aclion,  viz.  Motion,  and  Thinking.    Thefe,  in  Truth 
though  called  and  counted  Actions,  yet,   if  nearly  confider'd, 
will  not  be  found  to  be  always  perfectly  fo.     For,  if  I  miftake 
not,  there  are  Inftances  of  both  Kinds,  which  upon  due  Con- 
federation, will  be  found  rather  Pajfions  than  Actions,  and  con- 
fequently  fo  far  the  Effects  barely  of  Pafiive  Powers  in  thofe 
Subjects,  which  yet  on   their  Account  are   thought  Agents. 
For  in  thefe  Inftances,  the  Subftance  that  hath  Motion,  or 
Thought,  receives  the  Impreflion,  whereby  it  is  put  into  that 
Action  purely  from  without,  and  fo  acts  merely  by  the  Capaci- 
ty it  has  to  receive  fuch  an  Impreflion  from  fome  external  A- 
gent ;  and  fuch  a  Power  is  not  properly  an  Active  Power,  but 
1  a  msre  paffive  Capacity  in  the  Subject.     Sometimes  the  Sub- 
fiance,  or  Agent,  puts  it  felf  into  Action  by  its  own  Power,  aad 
this  is  properly  Aclive  Power.  Whatfoever  Modification  a  Sub- 
ftance has,  whereby  it  produces  any  Effect,  that  is  czWe&Acli- 
cn  \  v.  g  a  folid  Subftance  by  Motion  operates  on,  or  alters  the 
{enhbleldeas  of  another  Subftance,  and  therefore  the  Modifica- 
tion of  Motion  we  call  Action.     But  yet  this  Motion  in  that 
folid  Subftance  is,  when  rightly  confidered,  but  a  Paflion,  if  it 
received  it  only  from  fome  external  Agent.  So  that  the  Aclive 
Power  of  Motion,  is  in  no  Subftance  which  cannot  begin  Mo- 
tion in  it  felf,  or  in  another  Subftance,  when  at  Reft.     So  like- 
wife  in  Thinking,  a  Power  to  receive  Ideas,  or^Thoughts,  from 
the  Operation  of  any  external  Subftance,  is  called  a  Power  of 
Thinking  :  But  this  is  but  a  P ogive  Power,  or  Capacity.    But 
to  be  able  to  bring  into  View  Ideas  out  of  Sight,  at  one's  own 
Choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is 
an  active  Power.     This  Reflection  may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  pre- 
fer ve  us  from  Miftakes  about  Poxvers  and  dclioris,  which  Gram- 
mar, and  the  common  Frame  of  Languages,    may  be  apt  to 
lead  us  into :    Since  what  is  fignified  by  Verbs  that  Gramma- 
rians call  Aclive,  does  not  always  fignify  Aclion ;  v.g.    this 
Propofition,    I  fee  the  Moon,  or  a  Star,  or  I  feel  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  though  expielTed  by  a  Verb  Aclive,  does  not  fignify 
any  Action  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  thofe  Subftances;  but 
the  Reception  of  the  Ideas  of  Light,  Roundnefs,    and  Heat, 
wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely    paflive,  and  cannot  in 
thatPofition  of  mv  Eyes,  or  Body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But 
when  I  turn  my  Eyes  another  Way,  to  remove  my  Body  out 
of  the  Sun  Beams,  1  am  properly  active ;  becaufe  of  my  own 
Choice,  by  a  Power  within  my  felf,  I  put  my  felf  into  that 
Motion.     Such  an  Aclion,  is  the  Product  of  aclive  Power. 

§  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  fliort Draught,  given  a  View  of 
our  original  Ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived,    and  of 

which 
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which  they  are  made  up;  which,  if  I  would  confider,as  a  Phi- 
lofopher,  and  examine  on  what  Caufes  they  depend,  and  of 
what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to 
thefe  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz. 

Extenjion, 

Solidity, 

Mobility  or  the  Power  of  being  moved ; 

which  by  our  Senfes  we  receive  from  Body  : 

Perceptivity,  or  the  Power  of  Perception,  or  Thinking  ; 
Motivity,  or  the  Power  of  Moving  j 

which  by  Reflection  we  receive  from  our  Minds.  I  crave 
Leave  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  Words,  to  avoid  the  Danger 
of  being  miftaken  in  the  Ufe  of  thofe  which  are  equivocal. 
To  which  if  we  add. 

Exigence, 
Duration, 
Number  ; 

which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have,  per- 
haps, ail  the  Original  Ideas,  on  which  the  reft  depend.  For  by 
thefe,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  Nature  of  Colours 
Sounds,  Taftes,  Smells,  and  all  other  Ideas  we  have,  if  we 
had  but  Faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  feveral  modi- 
fled  Extenfions,  and  Motions  of  thefe  minute  Bodies,  which 
produce  thofe  feveral  Senfations  in  us.  But  my  prefent  Pur- 
pofe  being  only  to  enquire  in  to  the  Knowledge  the  Mind  has 
of  Things,  by  thefe  Ideas  and  Appearances,  which  God  has  fit- 
ted it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  Mind  comes  by  that 
Knowledge,  rather  than  into  their  Caufes,  or  Manner  of  Pro- 
duction, I  fhall  not,  contrary  to  the  Defign  of  this  Eflay,  fet 
my  felf  to  enquire  Philofophically  into  the  peculiar  Constitution 
of  Bodies,  and  the  Configuration  of  Parts,  whereby  they  have 
the  Power  to  produce  in  us  the  Ideas  of  their  fenfible  Qualities  . 
I  fhall  not  enter  any  further  into  that  Difpuifition  ;  it  fufficing 
to  my  Purpofe  to  obfcrve,  That  Gold  or  Saffron,  has  a  Power 
to  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Yellow  ;  and  Snow  or  Miik,  trie 
Idea  of  White,  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  Sight,  with- 
out examining  the  Texture  of  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bodies,  or  the 
particular  Figures,  or  Motion  of  the  Particles,  which  rebound 
from  them,  to  caufe  in  us  that  particular  Senfation  :  Though 
when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  Ideas  of  our  Minds,  and  would 
enquire  into  their  Caufes,  wc  cannot  conceive  any  Thing  elfe 
to  be  in  any  fenfible  Orje£t,wh<r  by  it  products  different  Ideas 

in 
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in  us,  but  the  different  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Texture,  and 

Motion  of  its  infenfible  Parts. 
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Mixed  Modes,    §• l  •  TT  Aving treated  or"  fimple  Modes  in  the 
what.  I    '  §   foregoing  Chapters,  and  given  fe- 

veral Inftances  of  fome  of  the  moft 
cbnfiderable  of  them,  to  fhew  what  they  are,  and  how  we 
came  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  the  next  Place  to  confider  thofe 
we  call  mixed  Modes,  fuch  are  the  complex  Ideas,  we  mark  by 
the  Names  Obligation,  Drunkennefs,  a  Lye,  &c.  which  confirm- 
ing offevera!  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  of  different  Kinds,  I 
have  called  mixed  Modes,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  more 
fimple  Modes,  which  confift  only  of  fimple  Ideas  of  the  fame 
Kind.  Thefe  mixed  Modes  being  alfo  fuch  Combinations  of 
Simple  Ideas,  as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be  Charadteriftical 
Marks  of  any  real  Beings  that  have  fteady  Exiftence,  but 
fcattered  and  independent  Ideas,  put  together  by  the  Mind,  are 
thereby  diftinguifhed  from  the  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances. 

§.  2.  ThattheMind,  in  refpedt  of  its  fimple 
Made  by  the  Ideas,  is  wholly  paflive,  and  receives  them  all 
Mind.  from  the  Exiftence  and  Operation  of  Tkings, 

fuch  as  Senfation  or  Reflection  offers  them, 
without  being  able  to  make  any  one  Idea,  Experience  fhews  us. 
But  if  we  attentively  confider  thefe  Ideas  I  call  mixed  Modesy 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  (hall  find  their  Original  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  Mind  often  exercifcs  an  active  Power  in  making 
thefe  feveral  Combinations :  For  it  being  once  furnifhed  with 
fimple  Ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  feveral  Compofitions, 
and  fo  make  Variety  of  complex  Ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exift  fo  together  in  Nature.  And  hence,  I  think, 
it  is,  that  thefe  Ideas  are  called  Notions ;  as  if  they  had  their 
Original  or  conftant  Exiftence,  more  in  the  Thoughts  of 
Men,  than  in  the  Reality  of  Things;  and  to  form  fuch  Ideas, 
it  fufEced,  that  the  Mind  puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and 
that  they  were  confident  in  the  Underftanding,  without  confi- 
dering  whether  they  had  any  real  Being :  Though  I  do  not  de- 
ny, but  feveral  of  them  might  be  taken  from  Obfervation,  and 

the 
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the  Exiftence  of  feveral  fimple  Ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are 
put  together  in  the  Underftanding.  For  the  Man  who  firft 
framed  the  Idea  of  Hypocrify ,might  have  either  taken  it  at  firft 
from  the  Obfervation  of  one,  who  made  Shew  of  great  Quali- 
ties which  be  had  not ;  or  elfe  have  framed  that  Idea  in  his 
Mind,  without  having  any  fuch  Patern  to  fafhion  it  by.  For 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  begining  of  Languages  and  Societies 
of  Men,  feveral  of  thofe  complex  Ideas,  which  were  confe- 
quent  to  the  Conflitutions  eflablifhed  amongft  them,  mufl  needs 
have  been  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  before  they  exifted  any  where 
elfe  ;  and  that  many  Names  that  flood  for  fuch  complex  Ideas, 
were  in  Ufe,  and  fo  thofe  Ideas  framed,  before  the  Comoina- 
tions  they  flood  for,  ever  exifted. 

&.  3.  Indeed,  now  that  Languages  are  made,     e._,,,;_,.  „„, 

■    ,         .     ■  1  xxt     in      i-       r     /•    1   /-.  octnetimcs  pot 

and  abound  with  Words  Handing  for  fuch  Com-     ^y  t^c  £xpli- 

binations,  an  ufual  Way  of  getting  thefe  complex  cation  of  their 
Ideas,  is  by  the  Explication  of  thofe  Ter^.s  that  Names, 
Jland  for  them.  For  confifting  of  a  Company  of 
fimple  Ideas,  combined,  they  may  by  Words  fland  for  thofe 
fimple  Ideas,  be  reprefented  to  the  Mind  of  one  who  under- 
hand th"fe  Words,  though  that  complex  Combination  of  Iim- 
ple Ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  Mind  by  the  real  Exiftence 
of  rhings.  Thus  a  Man  may  come  to  have  the  Idea  of  Sacri- 
lege or  Murder,  by  enumerating  tc  him  the  fimple  Ideas  which 
thefe  Words  ftand  for,  without  ever  feeing  either  of  them 
Comnnitred. 

§.  4.  Every  Mixed  Mode  confifting  of  many 
diftin£r.  fimple  Ideas,  it  feems  reafonable  to  en-     The  Name  ties 
quire  whence  it  has  its  Unity ;   and  how  fuch  a     the   Parts    cf 
precife  Multitude  comes  to  make  but  one  Idea,     mixed    Modes 
fince  that  Combination  does  not  always exift  to-     into  one  Idea, 
gether  in  Nature?  To  which  I  anfwer,  It  is 
plain, it  has  itsUnity  from  an  A£l  of"  the  Mind  combinirf  thofe 
feveral  fimple  Ideas  together,  and  confidermg  ihem  as  one  com- 
plex one,  confifting  of  thofe  Parts ;  and  the  Mark  of  this  Uni- 
on, or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  compleat  it,  is  one 
Name  given  to  that  Combination.     For  'tis  by  their  Names 
that  Men  commonly  regulate  their  Account  of  their  diftin£l  Spe- 
cies of  mixed  Modes,  feldom  allowing  or  confidering  any  Num- 
ber of  fimple  Ideas,  to  make  one  complex  one,   but  fuch  Col- 
ledlions  as  there  be  Names  for.  Thus,  tho'  the  killing  of  an  old 
Man  be  as  fit  in  Nature  to  be  united  into  one  complex  Idea,  as 
the  killing  a  Man's  Father;  yer,  there  being  no  Name  flanding 
precifcly  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  Name  of  Parricide  to  mark 
the  ether,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  complex  Idea,   nor  a 
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di(linc"t  Species  of  Actions,  from  that  of  killing  a  young  Man, 

or  any  other  Man. 

r  „r    f  §•  f>  •  If  we  mould  enquire  a  little  farther  to 

t'-j     fee  what  it  is,  thatJcca/ions  Men  to  make  fever al 
making  mixed  .  .,      ,;n  .        ,.n.    A 

Modes  Combinations  of  Jimple  Ideas,  into  dutinct,  and 

as  it  were,  fettled  Modes,  and  neglect  others, 
which,  in  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  have  as  much  an 
Aptnefs  to  be  combined,  and  make  diftinct  Ideas,  we  (hall 
find  the  Reafon  of  it  to  be  the  End  of  Language  ;  which  being 
to  mark,  or  communicate  Mens  Thoughts  to  one  anther  with 
all  the  Difpatch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch  Col- 
lections of  Ideas  into  complex  Modes,  and  affix  Names  to  them, 
as  they  have  frequent  Ufe  of  their  Living  and  Converfation, 
leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  feldome  an  Occafion  to 
mention,  loofe  and  without  Names,  that  tie  them  together  : 
They  rather  chufing'to  enumerate  (when  they  have  Need)  fuch 
Ideas  zs  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  Names  that  ftand  for 
them,  than  to  trouble  their  Memories  by  multiplying  of  com- 
plex Ideas  with  Names  to  them,  which  they  fhall  feldom  or 
never  have  any  Occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

t,x,i    trr    i  •  §•  6   This  fhews  us  bow  it  comes  to  pafs  that 

Why  Words  in       .  J  .  ,  /     •     i 

Jj  there  are  in  every  Language  many  particular 

have  none  an-  Words,  which  cannot  be  rcndred  by  any  one  Jingle 
fwering  inano-  Word  of  another  :  For  the  feveral  Fafhions,  Cu- 
tber.  ftoms,  and  Manners  of  one  Nation,  making  fe- 

veral Combinations  01  Ideas  familar  and  necefla- 
ry  in  one,  which  another  People  have  had  never  any  Occafion 
to  make,  or  perhaps,  fo  much  as  take  notice  of,  Names  come 
of  Courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  Peraphrafes  in 
Things  of  daily  Converfation;  and  fo  they  become  fomanydi- 
ftinft  complex  Ideas  in  their  Minds.  Thuso^frt^/^o?  amongft 
the  Greeks,  and  Profcriptio  amongft  the  Romans,  were  Words 
which  other  Languages  had  no  Names  that  exactly  anfwered, 
becau(e  they  flood  for  complex  Ideas,  which  were  not  in  the 
Minds  of  the  Men  of  other  Nations,  Where  there  was  no  fuch 
Cuftom,  there  was  no  Notion  of  any  fuch  Actions;  no  Ufe  of 
fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas,  as  were  united,  and,  as  it  were,  tied 
together  by  thofe  Terms :  And  therefore  in  other  Countries 
there  were  no  Names  for  them. 

§.7.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  Reafon,  why 
4riu  -.anguages  Languages  conjlantly  change,  take  up  new,  and 
lay  by  old  Terms :  Becaufe  Change  of  Cuftoms 
andOpinions  bringing  with  it  newCombinations  of  Ideas,  which 
it  is  neceflary  frequently  to  think  on,  and  talk  about,  new 
Names,  to  avoid  long  Defcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them  j  and 

fo 
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fo  they  become  new  Species  of  complex  Modes.  What  a  Num- 
ber of  different  Ideas  are  by  this  Means  wrapt  up  in  onefhort 
Sound,  and  how  much  of  our  Time  and  Breath  is  thereby 
faved,  any  one  will  fee,  who  will  but  take  the  Pains  to  enu- 
merate all  the  Ideas  that  either  Reprieve  or  Appeal  ftand  for  ; 
and  inftead  of  either  of  thofe  Names,  ufe  a  Periphrafis,  to 
make  anv  one  underftand  their  Meaning:. 

§.  8.  Though   I   have  Occafion  to  confider 
this    more  at   large,    when  I  come  to  treat  of    Mixed  Modes 
Words,  and  their  Ufe;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to     where    tbey 
take  thus  much  Notice  here  of  the  Names  of    exift- 
mixed  Modes,  which  being  fleeting,  and  transi- 
ent Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  have  but  a  fhort  Ex- 
igence any  where,    but  in  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  there  too  hve 
no  longer  any  Exigence,  than  whiift  they  are  thought  en,  baik 
not  fo  mtt  re  the  Appearance  of  a  cenjiant  and  la/ling 

Exigence,  as  in  their  Karnes  :  Which  are  therefore,  in  thefe 
Sort  of  Ideas,  very  ap:  to  be  taken  for  the  Ideas  themfelves. 
For  if  we  would  enquire  where  the  Idea  of  a  Triumph,   (  - 

exifts,  it  is  evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exift  alto- 
gether any  where  in  the  Things  themfelves,  k  being  Action 
require  Time  to  their  Performance,  and  fo  could  never  all  ex  i ft 
together  :  And  as  to  the  Minds  of  Men,  where  the  Idea  of  thefe 
Actions  are  fuppofed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  Exigence;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them 
to  the  Names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

§.  9.   There  are  therefore  three  Ways  whereby 
we  get  the  complex  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes    i.  By     How toe  get fkt 
Experience  and  Obfervntion  of  Things  them-     Ideas  of  mixed 
felves.     Thus  by  feeing    two  Men  wreftle,  or     Mt 
fence,  we  get  the  Idea  of  Wreftling  or  Fencing. 

2.  By  Invention,  or  voluntary  putting  together  of  feveral  fimple 
Ideas  in  our  own  Minds:  fo  he  that  firft  invented  Printing,  or 
Etching,  had  an  Idea  or  it  in  his  Mind,  before  it  ever  exifted. 

3.  Which  is  the  molt  ufual  Way,  by  explaining  the  Names  of 
Actions  we  never  faw,  or  Motions  we  cannot  fee  ;  and  by  enu- 
merating, and  thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting  before  our  Imagina- 
tions all  thofe  Ideas  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and 
are  the  conftituent  Parte  of  them.  For  having  by  Ssnfatim 
and  Rcficclion  ftored  our  Minds  with  fimple  Ideas ,  and  by 
Ufe  got  the  Names  that  ftand  for  them,  we  can  by  thofe 
Names  reprefent  to  another  any  complex  Idea  we  would  have 
him  conceive;  (o  that  it  has  in  it  no  fimple  Ideas  but 
what  he  knows,  and  ha?,  with  us,  the  fame  Name  for.  For  all 
our  complex  Ideas  are  ultimately  iefolvable  into  iimple  Ideas,  of 

which 
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which  they  are  compounded,  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perhaps  their  immediate  Ingredients,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  are  alfo 
complex  Ideas.     Thus  the  mixed  Mode,  which  the  Word  Lye 
ftands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas :  \.  Articulate  Sounds. 
2.  Certain  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.  3.  Thofe  Words 
the  Signs  ot    thofe  Ideas.  4.  Thofe  Signs  put  together  by  Af- 
firmation or    Negation,  otherwife  than  the  Ideas  they  ftand 
for,  are  in  the  Mind  of  the  Speaker.     I  think  I  need  not  go 
any  lartherin  the  Analyfisof  that  complex  Idea,  we  call  a  Lye: 
What  I  have  faid  is  enough  to  {hew,  that  it  is  made  up  of  fim- 
ple Ideas :  And  it  could  not  be  but  an  cffenfive  Tedioufnefs  to 
my  Reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more  minute  Enumeration 
of  every  particular  fimple  Idea,  that  goes  to  this  complex  one  ; 
which,  irom  what  has  been  faid,  he  cannot  but   be  able  to 
make  out  to  himfelf.     The  fame  may  be  done  in  all  our  com- 
plex Ideas  whatfoever  ;  which,  however  compounded,  and  de- 
compounded, may  at  laft  be  refolved  into  fimple  Ideas,  which 
are  all  the  Materials  of  Knowledge  or  Thought  we  have,  or 
can  have.     Nor  (hall  we  have  Reafon  to  fear,  that  the  Mind 
is  hereby  Minted  to  too  fcanty  a  Number  of  Ideas,  if  we  con- 
fider,  what  an  inexhauftible  Stock  of  fimple  Modes,  Number 
and   Figure  alone  affords  us.     How  far  then  mixed  Modes, 
which  admit  of  the  various  Combinations  of  different  fimple 
Ideas,  and  their  infinite  Modes,  are  from  being  (ew  and  fcan- 
ty, we  may  eafily  imagine.     So  that  before  we  have  done,  we 
fhall  fee,  that  no  Body  need  be  afraid,  he  fhall  not  have  Scope 
and  Compafs  enough  for  his  Thoughts  to  range  in,  tho'  they 
be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only  to  fimple  Ideas  received  from 
Senfation  or  Reflection,  and  their  feveral  Conbinations. 

§.  1  o.  It  is  worth  our  obferving,  which  of  all 
Motion, Think-  our  fimple  Ideas  have  been  mojl  modified,  and  had 
ing,andPower,  mojl  mixed  Modis  made  out  of  them,  with 
have  been  mofi  Names  given  to  them:  And  thofe  have  been 
modified.  thefe  three  ;  Thinking,  and  Motion,  (which  are 

the  two  Ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  all 
Action,)  and  Power,  from  whence  thefe  Actions  are  conceived 
to  flow.  Thefe  fimple  Ideas,  I  fay,  of  Thinking,  Motion,  and 
Power,  have  been  thofe  which  have  been  raoft  modified  ;  and 
out  of  whofe  Modifications  have  been  made  molt  complex 
Modes,  with  Nfames  to  them.  For  Action  being  the  great  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Mankind,  and  the  whole  Matter  about  which  all  Laws 
are  converfant,it  is  noWonder,that  the  feveral  Modes  of  Think- 
ing and  Motion  fhould  be  taken  Notice  of,  the  Ideas  of  them 
obferved,  and  laid  up  in  the  Memory,  and  have  Names  af- 
figned  to  themj  without  which,  Laws  could  be  but  ill- made, 

or 
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or  Vice  and  Diforder  reprefled.  Nor  could  any  Communica- 
tion he  well  and  amongft  Men,  without  fuch  complex  Ideas, 
with  Names  to  them  :  And  Therefore  Men  have  fettled  Names, 
ond  fuppofed  fettled  Ideas,  in  their  Minds,  of  Modes  of  Acti- 
ons difimguimed  by  their  Caufes,  Means,  Objects,  Ends,  In- 
ftruments,  Time,  Place,  and  other  Circumftances ;  and  alfo 
of  their  Powers  fitted  for  thofe  Actions,  v.  g.  Boldnefs  is  the 
Power  to  fpeak  or  do  what  we  intend,  before  others,  without 
Fear  or  Diforder ;  and  the  Greeks  call  the  Confidence  of  Speak- 
ing by  a  peculiar  Name,  mrppW*:  Which  Power  of  Ability 
in  Man,  of  doing  any  Thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by 
frequent  doing  the  fame  Thing,  is  that  Idea  we  name  Habit: 
When  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon  every  Occafion  to  break 
into  Action,  we  call  it  Difpofition.  Thus  Tejlinefs  is  a  Difpofi- 
tion,  or  Aptnefs,  to  be  Angry. 

To  conclude,  Let  us  examine  any  Modes  of  Aclion,  v.  g.  Con- 
fideration  and  Ajfent,  which  are  Actions  of  the  Mind  ;  Run- 
ning and  Speaking,  which  are  Actions  of  the  Body ;  Revenge 
and  Murder,  which  are  Actions  of  both  together,  and  we  fhall 
find  them  but  fo  many  Colleclions  of  Simple  Ideas,  which  to- 
gether make  up  the  complex  ones  fignified  by  thofe  Names. 

§11.  Power  being  the  Source  from  whence 
all  Action  proceeds,  the  Subftances  wherein  thefe     Several  Words 
Powers  are,  when  they  exert  this  Power  into    jeeming  to  fig- 
Act,  are  called  Caufes;  and  the  Subftances  which     nify  Anion, 
thereupon  are  produced,or  the  fimpleldeas  which    fignify  but  the 
are  introduced  into  any  Subject  by  the  exerting     Eff*8- 
of  that  Power,  are  called  Effecls.  The  Efficacy 
whereby  the  new  Subftance  or  Idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the 
Subject  exerting  that  Power,  Aclion ;  but  in  the  Subject,  where- 
in any  iimple  Idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  Pajjion: 
Which  Efficacy,  however  various,  and  the  Effects  almoft  infi- 
nite, yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  Agents, 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Modes  of  Thinking  and  Willing  ;  in  cor- 
poreal Agents,  nothing  elfe  but  Modification  of  Motion.  I  fay, 
I  think  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two :  For 
whatever  fort  of  Action,  befides  thefe,  produces  any  Effects,  I 
confefs  my  felf  to  have  no  Notion,  nor  Idea  of ;  and  fo  it  is  quite 
remote  from  my  Thoughts,  Apprehenfions,  and  Knowledge, 
and  as  much    in  the  Dark  to  me  as  five  other  Senfes,  or   as 
the   Ideas  of  Colours   to  a   blind  Man  :  And  therefore  many 
Jlords,  which  feern  to  exprefs  fome  Aclion,   fignify  nothing  of 
the  Action    or   Modus  Operandi  at  all,    but  barely  the  Effecl, 
with  fome  Circumftances  of  the  Subjtct  wrought  on,  or  Caufe 
operating,  v.  g.  Creation3  Annihilation,  contain  in  them  no 

Idea 
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Idea  of  the  A&ion,  or  Manner,  whereby  they  are  produced, 
but  barely  of  the  Caufe,  and  the  Thing  done.  And  when  a 
Country-man  fays  the  Cold  freezes  Water,  though  the  Word 
Freezing;  feems  to  import  fome  Aclion,  yet  truly  it  fignifies  no- 
thing but  the  Effect,  viz.  that  Water  that  was  before  fluid, 
is  become  hard  and  confident,  without  containing  any  Idea 
the  Action  whereby  it  is  done. 

§.  i  2.  I  think  I  fhall  not  need  to  remark 
Mixed  Modes  here,  that  though  Power  and  Action  make  the 
made  alfo  of  greateft  Part  of  mixed  Modes,  marked  by  Names, 
other  Ideas.  and  familiar  in  the  Minds  and  Mouths  of  Men ; 
yet  other  fimple  Ideas,  and  their  feveral  Com- 
binations are  not  excluded  ;  much  lefs,  I  think,  will  it  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed  Modes,  which  have 
been  fettled  with  Names  to  them.  That  would  be  to  make  a 
Dictionary  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Words  made  Ufe  of  in 
Divinity,  Ethicks,  Law,  and  Politicks,  and  feveral  other  Sci- 
ences. All  that  is  requifite  to  my  prefent  Defign,  is  to  fhew 
what  fort  of  Ideas  thofe  are  which  I  call  mixed  Modes ;  how  the 
Mind  comes  by  them;  and  that  they  are  Compofitions  made 
up  of  fimple  Ideas  got  from  Senfation  and  Reflection  ;  which  I 
fuppofe,    I  have  done. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Of  our  Complex  Ideas  of  Subflances. 

Ideas  of  Sub-       §•  i.r~"T^HE  Mind  being,  as   I  have  decla- 
Jiances,  how  I      red,   furnifhed  with   a  great  Num- 

made.  -*-    ber   of  the  fimple  Ideas,  conveyed 

in  by  the  Senfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exteriour 
Things,  or  by  Reflection  on  its  own  Operations,  takes  Notice 
alfo  that  as  certain  Numbers  of  thefe  fimple  Ideas  go  conftantly 
together;  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to  one  Thing,  and 
Words  being  fuited  to  common  Apprehenfions,  and  made  ufe 
of  for  quick  Difpatch,  are  called,  fo  united  in  one  Subject,  by- 
one  Name;  which,  by  inadvertancy,  we  are  apt  afterwards  to 
talk  of,  and  confider  as  one  fimple  Idea, which  indeed  is  a  Com- 
plication of  many  Ideas  together :  Becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not 
imagining  how  thefe  fimple  Ideas  can  fubfift  by  them  felves,  we 
accuftom  our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  Subflratutn,  wherein  they 

do 
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do  fubfift,  from    which   they    do  refukj  which  therefore  we 
call  Subjiances. 

§.  1.  So 


*  This  Se&ioii  which  was  intended  only  to  fhew  how  the  In- 
dividuals of  diftinct  Species  of  Subftances  came  to  be  look'd  up- 
on ss  fimple  Ideas,  and  fo  to  have  fimple  Names,  -viz.  from  the 
fuppofed  (imple  Subfiatum  or  Subfiance,  which  was  look'd  upon 
as  the  Thing  it  felf  in  which  inhere,  and  from  which  refultcd 
that  Complication  of  Ideas  by  which  it  was  reprefented  to  us, 
hath  been  miftaken  for  an  Account  of  the  Ll\%  of  Subftance  in 
general ;  and  as  fuch,  hath  been  reprehended  in  thefe  Words  ; 
But  kozu  ccmes  the  general  Idea  of  Sub  fiance  to  be  framed  in  our  Minds? 
h  this  by  ahfir ailing  and  inlargnw  fimple  Ideas?  No  :  I  But  it  is  by 
4  a  Complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together;  Becaufe  not 
1  imagining  how  thefc  (imple  [deai  can  fubfift  by  themfclves,  we 
'  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome   Subfhatum  wherein   they 

*  dofubfift,  and  from  whence    they  do  reiult  ;  which    therefore 

*  wc  call  Subftance.  And  in  this  all  indeed,  th.it  is  to  be  faid  for  the 
Being  of  Subfiance,  That  we  accuftom  our  felvcs  to  fuppofe  a.Sub- 
firatum;  is  that  Cufiom  grounded  upon  true  Rs.tJoti,  or  not?  If  not % 
then  Accidents  or  Modes  mtifi  fulfiji  of  themfeives  ;  and  thefe  fimple 
Ideas  need  no  Tortoife  tc  fupport  them  :  For  Figures  and  Colours,  £:c. 
tvould  do  well  enough  of  themfclves,  but  for  feme  Fancies  Men  have  ac- 
cufiomed  thcmfelves  to* 

To  which  Objcftion  of  the  Bifhop  oftf&iejlfy, 
our  Author*  anfweis  thus  :  Herein  yonr  Lord-     *    In   his  f.rfi 
fhip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two  Faults:  One,     Letter    to    that 
'That  I  make  the  general  Idea  of  Subjlance  to  le  fra-     Bijhep,    p.    27, 
med,nctby  abfiraiting  and  enlarging fimple.  Idcas^lut     See. 
by  a  Complication  of  many  fimple  Ideas  together  :  The 
other,  as  if  I  had  fuid,  The  Being  of  Subfiance  had  no  other  Foun- 
dation but  the  Fancies  of  Men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  Lordfliip., 
That  I  fay  in  more  Places  than  one,  and  particularly  Book  5. 
Chap.  3.  §.  5.  and  Book  i-  Chap.  11  §.  9.  where  ex  profejfo,  I 
treat  of  Abftra&ion  and  general  Ideas,  That  they  are  all  made: 
by  abftra&ing,  and  therefore  could  not  be  undcrifood  to  mean, 
that  that  of  Subftance  was  made  any  other  Way  ;  however,  my 
Pen  might  have  flip:,or  tiv-  Negligence  of  Expreffi  >n,  where  I 
might  have  fomething  elfe  than  the  general  Idea  of  Subftance  in 
View,  might  make  me  feem  to  fay  fo- 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  the  gen  -rai  Idea  of  Subfiance  in  the 
Paffage  your  Lordinlp  quotes,  is  manifeft  from  the  Title'of  that 
Chapter,  which  is,  Of  the  Complex  Ideas  of  Subfiances.     And    rhc 

Q.  firrt 
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§.  2.  So  that  if  any  one  v. ill  examine  hinifelf 
Our  Idea  of  concerning  his  Notion  of  pure  Sub/lance  in  gene- 
Subftance  in  ral,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  Idea  of  it  at  all, 
general.  but  only  a  Suppofition  of  he  knows  not   what 

Support  of  fuch  Qualities,  which  are  capable  of  producing 
iimple  Ideas  in  us  ■>  which  Qualities  are  commonly  called  Ac- 
cidents. If  any  one  mould  be  asked,  what  is  the  Subject 
wherein  Colour  or  Weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
fay,  but  the  folid  extended  Parts :  And  if  he  were  demanded 
what  is  it,  that  the  Solidity  and  Extenfion  inhere  in,  he  would 
not  be  in  a  much  better  Cafe,  than  the  Indian  beiore- menti- 
oned, who,  faying  that  the  World  was  fupported  by  a  great 
Elephant,  was  asked  what  the  Elephant  refted  on?  To  which 
his  Anfwer  was,  a  great  Tortoife  :  But  being  again  prefled  to 

know 


fiift  S-Bicn  of  it,  which  your   Lordfnip  cites  for  thofe  Words, 
you  have  let  down. 

Ii  which  Words  I  do  not  obferve  any  that  deny  the  general 
Idea  of  Subjlance  to  be  made  by  Abltra&ion,  nor  any  that  fay  it 
is  made  by  a  Complication  oj  many  fimple  Ideas  together.  But  fpeak- 
ing  in  that  Piaceof  the  Ideas  of  diffin&  Subftances,  fuch  as  Man, 
Horfe,  Gold,  &>;.  I  fay  rhey  are  made  up  of  certain  Combina- 
tions of  fimple  Ideas,  which  Combinations  are  looked  upon 
each  of  them,  as  one  fimple  Idea,  though  they  were  many,  and 
we  call  it  by  one  Name  of  Subftance,  though  made  up  of  Modes, 
from  the  Cuftom  of  fuppofing  a  Subftratum,  wherein  that  Com- 
bination does  fubfift.  So  that  in  this  Paragraph  I  only  give  an 
Account  of  the  Idea  of  diftin&  Subftances,  fuch  as  O^k,  Elephant, 
Iron,  &c.  how,  though  they  aie  made  up  of  diftinct.  Complica- 
tions cc  Modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on  as  one  Idea  called  by 
one  Name,  as  making  diftin&  Sorts  of  Subftances. 

But  that  my  Notion  of  Subjlance  in  rj?:rral,  is  quire  diffe- 
rent from  thefe,  and   has  no  fuch   Combination   of  iimple  Ideas 

in  ir,  is  evident    from  the  immediate    follow- 

IIBil.c  23.     i"g    Words,  where  I    fay:   ||  '  The  Idea  of  pure 

§.  2.  l  Subjlance  in  general,  is  only  a  Suppofition  of  v.  a 

4  know  not  what   Support  of  fuch  Qualities  as 

*  are  capable  of  producing  fimple  Ideas  in  us.'  And  thefe  two  I 
plainly  ditfinguifh  all  along,  particularly  where  I  fay, '  What- 
1  ever  therefore  be  the  fecret  and  Ah <ft 'rail  Nature  of  Subftance 
1  in  gcne-al,  all  the   Ideas    we  have  of  particular  diftincl:  Sub- 

*  fiances,  are  nothing  but  fevcral  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas, 

*  co-exiiting  in  fuch,  tho5  unknown  Caufe  of  their  Union,  as 
1  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  it  felf 

The 
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know  what  gave  Suppbrt  to  the  broad-baclc'd  Tortoife,  replied, 
ibmething,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other 
Cafes,  where  we  ufe  Words  without  having  clear  and  diftin^t 
Ideas,  we  talk  like  Children  j  who,  being  queftioned  what  fuch 
a  Thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fatisfaclo- 
ry  Anfwer*  That  it  is  fomcthing;  which  in  Truth  fignifies  no 
more,  when  fo  ufed  either  by  Children  or  Men,  but  that  they 
know  not  what  j  and  that  the  Thing  they  pretend  to  know, 
and  talk  of,  is  what  they  have  no  diftin6t  Idea  of  at  all,  and 
fo  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  Dark.  The  Idea 
then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  Name  Subftance, 
being  nothing  but  the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  Support  of 
thofe  Qualities,  we  find  exifting,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fub- 
fift  fine  re  fub/iantey  without  Ibmething  to  fupport  them*  we 

call 


The  other  Thing  laid  to  my  Charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  Bt- 
ing  of '  Subflance  to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it  fo  by  theirriperfecl 
and  ill  grounded  Idea  I  have  given  of  it.  To  which  I  beg  Leave 
to  fay,  That  I  ground  not  the  Being,  but  the  Idea  of  Subft.uice, 
on  our  accuftoming  our  felves  to  fuppofc  fome  Subjttatum;  for 
'tis  of  the  Idea  alone  I  fpeak  there,  and  not  of  the  Being  of  Sub- 
fiance.  And  having  every  where  affirmed  and  built  upon  ir, 
That  a  Man  is  a  Subftance,  I  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  qucftion  or 
doubt  of  the  Being  of  Si, bjlance,x.  ill  I  can  qucftion  or 
doubt  of  my  own  Being.     Farther,  I  fay,  '  Sen-         lb.  §.   291 

*  fation  convinces  us,  that   there  are  folid,  cx- 

"  tended   Subftances,  and  Reflections,  that   there  are  thinking 

*  ones.*  So  that  I  think  the  Being  of  Sttbjiance  is  notfhaken  by 
what  I  have  faid:  And  if  the  Idea  of  it  fhould  be  yec  (the  Be- 
ing of  Things  depending  not  on  our  Ideas)  the  Being  of  SuLJiance 
would  not  be  at  all  fhaken  by  my  faying,  We  had  but  an  ob- 
fcure  imperfect  Idea  of  it,  and  that  that  Idea  came  from  our  ac- 
cuftoming our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  Sttbftratitm  5  or  indeed,  if 
I  fhould  fay,  We  had  no  Idea  of  Sul  ftance  at  all.  For  a  grcac 
many  Things  may  be,  and  are  g<  anted'  to  have  zBeingi  and  be 
in  Nature,  of  which  we  have  no  Ideas.  For  Hxample-.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  bnt  there  are  difiinSt  Species  of  fepavarc  Soirits, 
if  which  yet  we  have  no  diftincl  Ideas  at  all  :  It  cannot  be  que- 
ftioned buc  Spirit-  haveWays  of  communicating  their  Thoughts, 
and  yet  we  have  no  Idea  of  it  all- 

The  B'ing  then  of  Subftance  being  fafe  and  fccr.:e,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  Thing  I  have  faid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  idea  of 
it  be  not  fo  tO'->.  Your  Lordfhip  asks,  with  Co  ice  n,  And  is  this 
ail  indeed  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  Brin*  (if  your  Lordfhip  pleafe,  let 
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csll  that  Support  Subjiantia;  which,  according  to  the  trus 
Import  of  the  Word,  is  in  plain  Englijh,  Jlanding  under,  or 
upholding.  * 

§.  3.  An  obfcure  and  relative  Idea  of  Subftance 
Of  the  S  rts  of  in  general,  being  thus  made;  we  come  to  have 
Subjlavces.  the    Ideas    of  particular  Sorts  of  Sub/lances,  by 

colle&ing  fuch  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas, 
a*  are,  by  Experience  and  Obfervation  of  Mens  Senfes,  taken 
Notice  of  to  ex  ill  together,  and  are  therefore  fupppofed  to  flow 
from  the  particular  internal  Conftitution,  or  unknown  Ef- 
fence  of  that  Subftance.  Thus  we  come  to  have  the  Ideas  of  a 
Man,  Horfe,  Gold,  Water,  &c.  of  which  Subftances,  whe- 
ther any  one  has  any  other  clear  Idea,  farther  than  of  certain 
fimple  Ideas  co-exifting  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own 

Experience. 


it  be  the  Idea)  of  Sub/lance,  that  we  accnflom  our  felves  to  fup- 
pofc  a  Subjiratum  ?  Is  tha  t  Cufti  m  grounded  upon  true  Reafon,  or  no  ? 

I  have  laid  that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,  '  That 
B«  11.  c.  23.  '  we  cannot  conceive  how  fimple  Ideas  of  fenfi- 
§.  4,  '  ble  Qualities  fhould  fubfift  alone;  and  therefore 

*  we  fuppoie  them  to  exift  in,  and  to  be  fupport- 

*  ed  by   fome  common   Subject;  which  Support,  we  denote  by 

*  the  Name  Subjtance'  Which,  I  think,  is  a  true  Reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  fame  ycur  Lordfhip  grounds  the  Supposition  of  a 
Subftratttm  on,  in  this  very  Page;  even  on  the  Repugnancy  to  our 
Conceptions,  that  Modes  end  Accidents  fbould  fubfift  by  thewf elves.  So 
that  I  have  the  good  Luck  to  agree  here  with  your  Lordfhip  : 
And  coufeijuently  conclude,  I  have  your  Approbation  in  this, 
That  the  Subjiratum.  to  Modes  or  Accidents,  which  is  our  Idea 
of  Subftance  in   general,  is    founded  in   this,  *  That  we  cannot 

*  conceive  how  Modes  or  Accidents  can  fubfift  by  themfclves. 

*  From  this  Paragraph,  there  hath  been  raifed  an  Objection 
by  ihcJMhop  of  Worccjler,  as  if  our  Author's  Doctrine  here  con- 
cerning Ideas,  had  ahnojl  dif carded  Subjlar.ce  out  of  the  World.  His 
Words  in  this  fecend  Paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  new  Way  of  Keafoning,  that  have 
ahi^Jl  difcarded  Subjlance  out  of  the  reafonable  Fart  of  the  World.  To 
Y»hich  cur  Author  replies,:  *This-,  my  Lord,  is 
*  In  lis  fyfl  an  Accufation,  which  your  Lordfhip  will  pardon 
Letter  to  that  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to, 
Bipjpt  p-  6,  becaufe  I  do  not  undcrftand  what  is  almoft  to 
&c.  difcard  Subjiance  out    of  the    reafonable  Tart  of    the 

World.  If  your  Lordfhip  means  by  it,  That  I  dc- 
ny,or  doubt,  that  there  is  in  the  World  any  fuch  Thing  as  Sub- 
ftance, 
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Experience.  'Tis  the  ordinary  Qualities,  obfervable  in  Iron* 
or  a  Diamond  put  together,  that  make  the  true  complex  Idea 
of  thofe  Subftances,  which  a  Smith  or  a  Jeweller  commonly 
knows  better  than  a  Philofopher ;  who,  whatever  fubftantial 
Forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  Idea  of  thofe  Subftances 
than  what  is  framed  by  a  Collection  of  thofe  fimole  :dc.  s 
which  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  only  we  muft  fake  notice^  that 
our  complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  befides  all  thofe  fimple  Ideas 
they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  Idea  of  fotne- 
thing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfifc;  And 
therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  any  Sort  of  Subila  ^ce,  we  fay  it 
is  a  Thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  Qualities,  as  Body  is  a  Thing 
that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  Motion  ;  a  S^iii',  a 
Thing  capable  of    thinking ;    and   (o  Hardnefi,  Friability,  and 

Power 


ftance,  th  * t  your  Lordfhip  will  ac<]  lie  me  of,  wKen  your  LoiVl- 
fhip  looks  again  in  this  23d  Chap-.,  r  of  the  fecond  Book,  which 
you  have  cited  more  than  o'ne'e  :  where  yon  will  find  thef* 
Words,  §.  4.  '  When  we  talk  or  thir,  i.zr  Sort   cf 

4  real  Subftances  ,as  Horfe,  Stone,  &  '  ,      Idea  we  have  cj  either 

1  of  them ,  be  but  the  Complication  or  2  11  ..  •  f  tho  e  -  ral  fimple 
Ideas  of fenfible  Qualities,  whichwe  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  Thi>  ';", 
culled  Horfe  or  Stone  \yet  bee  a  it  J  e  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  fa  mid 
fu'ojjfl  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppof.e  them  exifling  in,  a? 
ported  by  fome  common  Subject  which  Support  we  denote  by  the  Name 
Subfiame;  tho' it  be  certain,  we  haze  no  c 'ear  cr  diflin Si  Idea  of  that 
Thing  we  fuppofe  a  Support.  And  zigain,  §.  5.  '  Tie  fern  •  h 
concerning   the  Operations  of  the    Mind,   viz.    T  Reafomngy 

Fearing,  &c.  which  we  confide  ring  net  to  fub;i(i  of  themf elves,  nor  Op- 
ding  how  they  can  belong  to  Body,  or  be  jp;od::ced  by  it,  are  ai>?  to 
think  thofe  the  Actions  of  form  other  S:tbflancey  which   we  call  Spirit , 

7  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  Idea  or  Notion  cf  . 
ter,  but fomething  wherein  thofe  many  fimple  Qualities,  which 
our  Senfei,  do  fubfift,  hy  fuppofing  a  Subflance,  wherein  Thinking, 
Kroiving,  Doubting,  and  a  Power  of  Moving,  &c.  dj  fuhfifl.  We 
haze  as  clear  a  Notion  of  th^  Nature  or  8ubftar.ee  of  Spirit,  as  we 
have  of  a  Body  ;  tho*  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  {without  knowing  what 
it  is)  the  Subflratnm  of  thofe  fimj-ij  Ideas  we  have  from  without  \ 
and  the  other  fuppofed  {with  a  like  Ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the 
SubuVatum  to  thofe  Operai  \ch  we   experiment  in  our  f elves 

within.  And  again,  §.  6.  *  Whatever  therefore  hi  the  fecret  N-t~ 
ture  of  Subflance  in  general,  all  the  Ideas  we  have  of  particular  di- 
flinct  Subflanres,  are  nothing  but  fever al  Combinations  of  fimple  Idea* 
i;-:-:ifiing  in  fucht  tho*  unknown,  Cauje  of  theft  Union,  as  makes  i\>e 
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Power  to  draw  Iron,  we  fay,  are  Qualities  to  be  found  in  a 
Load-Stone.  Thefe,  and  the  like  Fafhions  of  fpeaking,  in- 
timate, that  the  Subftance  is  fuppofed  always  fometbing  be- 
fic'es  the  Extenfion,  Figure,  Solidity*  Ration,  I  hinking,  or 
other  obfervable  Ideas  though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§.  40.  Hence,  when  we  talk  or  think  of  any 
No  clear  Idea  particular  Sort  of  corporeal  Subftances,  as  Horfe., 
cj  fybftanct  in  Stone,  &c.  though  the  Idea  we  have  of  either  of 
general.  ■    be  but  the  Complication  or  Collection  of 

thofe  feveral  firnpie  Ideas  of  fenfible  Qualities, 
which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  Thing  called  Horfe  or  Stone  ; 
yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  {hpuld  fubfift  alone, 
nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exiting  in,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  fome  common  SubjecT:  j  which  Support,  we  denote  by  the 
Name  Suhjlance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear  or  di- 
jftindt  Idea  of  that  Thing  we  fuppofe  a  Support. 

§.  5-  The 


'  whole  fubjtjl  cf  it/elf.'  And  I  farther  fay  in  the  fame  Section, 
f    That  u/ejtlppofe  thefe  Combinations  to  reji  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to 

*  that  unknown  common  Subject,  which  inheres  not  in  any  Thing  elfe, 
4  And  thai  cur  co&plex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  befides  all  thofe  fimple 
'  Ideas  they  are  m  ide  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  Idea  oj  fome- 
f  thing  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  J'ubfifl  ;  and  therefore 

*  when  wefpeak  of  any  Sort  of  Sub/lance,  we  fay  it  is  a  Thing  having 

*  fuch  and  fuch  Qualities*  a  Body  is  a  Thing  that  is  extended,  figur 
f  red,  and  cap  ihle  of  Motion  ;    a  Spirit,   a  Thing  capable  of  Thinking. 

1  htfe,  and  the  like  Fafnicns  cf  fpeaking,  intimate,  That  the 
Subftance  is  fuppofed  always  feme  thing,  befides  the  Extenfion,  Fi- 
gure, Solidity,  Motion,  Thinking,  or  other  obfervable  Idea, 
though  we  know  not  what  ir  is. 

*  Our  Idea  of  Body,  T  fay,  f  is  an  extended, 
?B  11.  c.2j.  '  folid  Subftance;  and  our  Idea  of  our  Soul,  is 
k.  22.  *  of  a  Subftance  that  thinks.'     So  that  as  long  as 

there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  Body  or  Spirit  in  the 
World,  I  have  done  nothing  towards  the  difcarding  Subflance  out 
of  the  reafonablePart  of  the  World.  Nay,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fimple  Idea  or  fenfible  Quality  left,  according  to  my  Way  of 
Arguing,  Subftance  cannot  be  difcarded,  becaufe  all  fimple, 
Ideas,  all  fenfible  Qualities,  carry  with  them  a  Suppofition  qf 
a  Sitbjlratum  to  e">:iftin,  and  of  a  Subftance  where  they  inhere; 
and  of  this  that  whole  Chapter  is  fo  full,  that  \  challenge  any 
one  who  reads  it,  to  think  I  have  almofl,  or  one  jot  difcarded  Sub- 
ftance out  of  the  reafonable  Part  of  the  World.  And  of  this  Man, 
Horfe,  Sun,  Water.  Iron,  Diamond,  &c,  which  I  have  mentioned 

ef 
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§.  5.  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  Ope-  As  dear  an 
rations  of  the  Mind,  viz.  Thinking,  Reafoning,  Idea  of  Spirit, 
Fearing,  &c.  which  we  concluding  not  to  fubfift  as  Body, 
of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can 
belong  to  Body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think 
thefe  the  Actions  of  fome  other  Subftance,  which  we  call  Spi- 
rit ;  whereby  yec  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea  or 
Notion  of  Matter,  but  Something  wherein  thofe  many  fenfib  * 
Qualities,  which  affedt.  our  Senfer,  do  fubfift ;  by  fuppofing  a 
Subftance,  wherein  Thinking,  Knowing,  Doubting,  and  a 
Power  of  Moving,  &c.  do  fubfift,  fVt  have  as  deer  a  Notion 
of  the  Subftance  of  Spirit,  as  v>e  have  of  Body  ;  the  one  being 
fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  SubJJratum 
to  thofe  fimple  Ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  other 
fuppofed  (with  a  like  Ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  Sub- 
Jiratum  to  thofe  Operations  which  we  experiment  in  our  elves 
within.     'Tis  plain  then,  that  the  Idea  of  corporeal  Suhjiance 


of  diftin£t  Sorts  of  Subfianees,  will  be  my  Wirneflcs  as    long  as 

any  fnch  Thing  remain    in  Being  ;    of  which  I 

fay,  *  '"That  the  Ideas  of  Suhjlances  are  fucb  Ccm-     *  B-  II.  c.  12. 

*  binations  of  fimple  Ideas,  as  are  tak^n  to  repref-nt     §   6. 

*  Aiftinfi  particular  Tlrings,  fuhfr'im  by  them  fives, 

4  in  which  the  fuppofed  or  confufed  Idea  of  Subjlance  is  always  thefrfi 

*  and  chief. 

If  by  almojl  difcard/wr  Subfiance  out  of  the  reasonable  Part  cf  tie 
World,  your  Lordfhip  means,  That  I  have  deftroyed,  and  al- 
most difcarded  the  true  Idea  v.c  have  of  it,  by  cal- 
ling it  a  Subjiratum,  *  A  Suppofition  of  ive  knozu  *  B.  1 1.  c.23, 
not  what  Support  of  fuch  Qualities  as  are  capable  cf  §  1  §  2.  §.  2.. 
producing  Jitnple  Ideas  in  us,  an  cb) 'cure  relative  Idea,  t  B.  lie.  13. 
f  That  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  which  §•  1 9- 
fupports  Accidents;  fo  that  of  Subfiance,  we  have  to 
Idea  of  what  it  is,  but  orAy  a  confu'd,  vb'cure  one,  of  what  it  does, 
I  muft  confefs  thus,  and  the  like  I  have  faid  of  our  Idea  of  Sub* 
ftance  ;  and  fhould  be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  Lo--d- 
fhip,  or  any  Body  clfe,  that  I  have  fpokcu  too  meanly  of  it. 
He  that  would  fhew  me  a  more  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  Sub- 
ftance, would  do  me  a  Kindnefj  I  fhould  thank  him  for.  But 
this  is  the  beft  I  can  hirherto  find,  either  in  my  own  Thoughts, 
or  in  the  Books  of  Logicians*,  for  tbeir  Account  or  Ilea  of  itj 
is,  that  it  is  Ens  or  Res  per  fe  Snbfiftens,  t&fiijrans  A<-cir.entibns  i 
which,  in  EfFeft,  it  no  more  but  that  Subftance  is  a  Being  or 
fling,  or  in  fhert,  femtthivg  they   know  not  what,  or  of  which 
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in  Matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  Conceptions  and  Apprehensi- 
ons, as  that  of  fpiritual  Subjlancc,  or  Spirit;  and  therefore  from 
our  not  having  any  Notion  of  the  Subjlance  of  Spirit,  we  can 
no  more  conclude  its  Non-exiftence,  than  we  can,  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  deny  the  Exiftence  of  Body:  It  being  as  rational  to 
affirm,  there  is  no  Body,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear  and  diftinft 
idea  of  the  Subjlance  of  Matter,  as  to  fay,  there  is  no  Spirit, 
bfcaufe  we  have  no  clear  and  diflin£t  Idea  of  the  Subjlance  of 
a  Spirit. 

§.  6.  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecretand  ab- 
0/  the  Sorts  of  ftraci:  Nature  of  Subjiance  in  general,  all  the  Ideas 
Sub  (lances.  we  have  of  particular  dijiincl  Sorts  of  Sub/lances, 

are  nothing  but  feveral  Combinations  of  firnple 
Ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  unknown,  Caufe  of  their 
Union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubiift  of  it  felf.  'Tis  by  fuch 
Combinations  oi  firnple  Ideas,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  we  repre- 
sent particular  Sorts  of  Sub/lances  to  our  felves  j  fuch  are  the 

Ideas 


they  have  no  cleaver  Idea,  than  that  it  is  fomethirg  which  fup- 
ports  Accidents,  or  other  firnple  Ideas  or  iY:odes,  or  an  Acci- 
dent. So  that  I  do  not  fee  but  Burgerfdicius,  Sandnfon-,  and 
the  whole  Tribe  of  Logicians,  muft  be  reckoned  wirh  the  Gentle" 
mtn  of  this  new  Way  of  Reafonii  ~-  vol  o  have  almojl  dif carded  Subjiance 
tut  of  the  reafonable  Fart  of  the  World* 

But  fappofing,  my  Lord,  that  I,  or  thefe  Gentlemen,  Logi- 
cians i  f  Note  in  the  Schools  fhould  own,  That  we  have  a  very 
imperfect,  obfeure  inadequate  Idea  of  Subliance,  would-  it  not 
lot  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us  with  difcarding  Subftance  out 
of  the  World  ?  For  what  almojl  difcarding,  and  r-afonahle  Part  of 
the  World,  fignifies,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  clearly  compre- 
hend :  But  let altnofi,  and  reafonakle  Fart  fignify  here  wha:  they 
will,  for  I  dare  fay,  your  Lordmip  meant  fomething  by  them; 
would  not  yeur  Lot dfhip  think  you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt 
with,  if  for  acknowledging  your  felf  to  have  a  very  imperfect 
and  inadequate  Idea  of  God,  or  of  fcveral  other  Things  which 
in  this  very  Tieatife  you  confefs  oar  Underitandings  come  lhort 
in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  fhould  he  accufed  to  be  one  of 
thefe  Gentlemen  that  have  almoft  dif  carded  God,  or  thofe  other  my- 
{kri  us  Things,  whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imperfect 
and  inadequate  Ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  World!  For  I  fuppofe 
your  Lordihip  means  by  almoft  difcarding  cut  of  the  reafontbleWorld% 
fomething  that  is  bLmeai  le,  for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferted  for 
a  Commendation  :  And  yet  I  thick  he  dtferves  no  Blame,  who 
owns  the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obfeure  Ideast  where  he 

has 
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Ideas  we  have  of  their  feveral  Species  in  our  Minds ;  and  fuch 
only  do  we,  by  their  fpecifick  Names,  iignify  to  others,  v.  g. 
Man,  Horfe,  Sun,  Water,  Iron  ;  upon  hearing  which  Words, 
every  one,  who  underftands  the  Language,  frames  in  his  Mind 
a  Combination  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  which  he  has  u- 
fuallv  obferved,  or  fancied  to  exift  together  under  that  Deno- 
mination; all  which  he  fuppofes  to  reft  in,  and  be  as  it  were, 
adherent  to  that  unknown  common  Subject,  which  inheres 
not  in  any  Thing  elfe.  Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  ma- 
nifeft,  and  every  one  upon  Enquiry  into  his  own  Thoughts, 
will  find  that  he  has  no  other  Idea  of  any  Subjiance,  v.  g.  let 
it  be  Gold,  Horfe,  Iron,  Man,  Vitriol,  Bread,  but  what  he  has 
barely  of  thofe  fenfible  Qualities  which  he  fuppofes  to  inhere, 
with  a  Suppofition  of  fuch  a  Subjlratum  as  gives,  as  it  were, 
a  Support  to  thofe  Qualities,  or  iimple  Ideas,  which  he  has 
obferved  to  exift  united  together.     Thus  the  Idea  of  the  Sun, 

What 


has  no  better  :  However,  if  it  be  inferr'd  from  thence,  that  ei- 
ther he  almoft  excludes  thofe  1  hings  out  of  Being,  or  out  of  ra- 
tional Difcourfe,  if  that  be  meant  by  the  reasonable  Werld,for  the 
iirft  of  chefe  -will  not  hold,  becaufe  the  Being  of  Things  in  the 
World  depends  not  on  our  Ideas  :  The  latter  indeed  is  true  in 
fome  Degree,  but  is  no  Fault;  for  it  is  certian,  that  where  wc 
have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confus'd,  obfeure  Ideas,  we  cannot 
difcourle  and  reaion  about  thofe  Things  (o  well,  fully,  and 
clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear.and  diltinft  Ideas. 

Other  OhjeQions  are  made  agamff  the  following  Parts  of  this 
Paragraph  by  that  Reverend  Prelate,  viz.  The  Repetition  of  the 
Story  of  the  Indian  Philofopher,  and  the  talking  like  Children 
about  Subfrance  :  To  which  our  Author  replies : 

Your  Lordfhip,  I  muff,  own,  with  great  Realbn,  takes  no- 
tice, that  f  p avail. >:' 'd  more  thanonce  our  Idea  of  Subftance  with  the 
Ieidiam  Philofopher's.  He  knew  not  what  fupportcd  the  Tor- 
toife,  gflf. 

This  Repetition  is,  T  confefs,  aFanlt  in  cxaQ:  Writing:  But 
I  having  acknowledg'd  and  excus'd  it  in  tbefe  Words  in  my  Pre- 
face ;  I  am  not  ignotant  hex  little  1  herein  ronfuit  my  even  Reputatir. 

*  ofiy  when  I  knowingly  let  my  Ejf.-.y  ?o  with  a  Fault  fo  apt  to  djgufl 
1  tie  molt    judicious,  who   are  alwavs  the   r.'.c-rt  Readers.     Aud 

*  there  farther  add.  That  I  did  net  puklijh  my   tjfity  for  fuel  great 

*  Maflers  of  Knczvled?e  as  your  Lordpip  ;  but  f.ited  it  to  Men  cf  my. 
1  own  Sizs,  to  whom  Repetitions  min  t  be  fometinrs  vfefnl  '  It  would 
not  therefore  have  been  bcfidc  your  Lordfhip's  Generofiry  (who 
u  ere  not  intended  to  be  prove  ked  by  this  Repetition  J  to  have 

palled 
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What  is  it  but  an  Aggregate  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  Ideas,  Brigh(r 
Hot,  Roundifh,  having  a  conftant  regular  Motion,  at  a  certain 
Diftance  from  us,  and  perhaps,  feme  otner  ?  As  he  who  ihinlcs 
and  difcourfes  of  the  Sun,  has  been  more  or  lefs  accurate,  in 
obferving  thofe  fenfible  Qualities,  Ideas,  or  Properties,  which 
are  in  that  Thing,  which  he  calls  the  Sun. 

§.  7.  For  he  has  the  perfecteft  Idea  of  any  of 
Power  a  great  the  particular  Sorts  of  Subjiances,  who  has  ga- 
Part  of  our  ther'd  and  put  together  moft  of  thofe  fimple 
complex  Ideas  j^eaSy  which  do  exift  in  it,  among  which  are  to 
cf  Subftances.  bc  reckoned  ;ts  a&;ve  Powers,  and  paflive  Ca- 
pacities ;  which  though  not  fimple  Ideas,  yet 
in  this  Refpect,  for  Brevity's  fake,  may  conveniently  enough 
be  reckoned  amongft  them.  Thus  the  Power  of  drawing  Iron, 
is  one  of  the  Ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  Subftance  we 

call 


paffed  by  fuch  a  Fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not  beyond 
the  lower  Rank  of  Writers.  But  I  fee  your  Lordfhip  would 
have  me  exa&,  and  without  any  Faults  ;  and  I  wifh  I  could  bc 
fo,  the  better  to  deferve  your  Lordfhip's  Approbation. 

My  Saying,  *  "that  when  we  talk  ofSabjiaze,   we  talk  like  Chil- 

*  dre »  ',  who  being  ask' d  a  Qtiejlion  about  fomcthing,  which  they  know 

*  no',  readily  give  this  fatisfaclory  Anfwer,  That  it  is  fomcthing  ; 
your  Lordfhip  feems  mightily  to  lay  to  Heart  in  thcie  Words 
that  follow  ;  If  this  be  the  'Truth  of  the  Cafe,  we  mufi  Jlilt  talk  like 
Children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  61  remedied.  For  if  we  cannot 
rome  at  a  rational  Idea  of  Subjla nee,  we  can  have  no  Prbuiple  of  Cer- 
tainty to  go  uton  this  Debate. 

If  your  Lordfhip  has  any  better  and  diftin&er  Ilea  of  Sub- 
ftance than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  Account  of,  your 
Lordfhip  is  not  at  allconcern'd  in  what  I  have  there  faid.  But 
thofe  whofe  Idea  of  Sub  fiance,  whether  a  rational  or  not  rational 
Idea,  is  like  mine,  fomcthing  he  knows  not  what,  mult  in  that, 
with  me,  talk  like  Children,  when  they  fpeak  of  fomething  they 
know  not  what.  For  a  Philofopher  that  fays,  That  which  fup- 
ports  Accidents,  is  fomething  he  knows  not  what  ;  and  a  Coun- 
tryman that  fays,  The  Foundation  of  the  great  Church  at  Har- 
lm,  is  fnpported  by  fomething  he  knows  not  what  ;  and  a  Child 
that  ftands  in  the  Dark,  upon  his  Mother's  Muff,  and  fays  he 
ftands  upon  fomcthing  he  knows  not  what,  in  this  Refpect  talk 
all  three  alike.  But  if  the  Country-man  knows,  that  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Church  of  Harlem  is  fupported  by  a  Rock,  as  the 
Houfes  about  Brijlol are;  or  by  Gravel,  as  the  Houfes  about  Lor,' 
dan  arc;  or  by  wooden  Piles,  as  the  Houfes  in  Amftsrdam  a.re  ; 

it 
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call  a  Load (I 'one »,  and  a  Power  to  be  fo  drawn,  is  a  Part  of  the 
complex  one  we  call  Iron-,  which  Powers  pafs  for  inherent 
Qualities  in  thofe  Subjects.  Becaufe  every  Sub/lance  being  as 
apt,  by  the  Powers  we  obferve  in  it,  to  change  fome  fenfible 
Qualities  in  other  Subjects,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  thofe  fim- 
ple  Ideas  which  we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  thofe 
new  fenfible  Qualities  introduced  into  other  Subjects,  difcover 
to  us  thofe  Powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  affect  our 
Senfes,  as  regularly  as  its  fenfible  Qualities  do  it  immediately, 
v.  g.  we  immediately  by  our  Senfes  perceive  in  Fire  its  Heat 

and 


it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  diftinQ:  Idea  of  the 
Thing  that  fupports  the  Church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  Matter 
as  a  Child  ;  nor  will  he  of  the  vSupport  of  Accidents,  when  he 
has, a  clearer  and  more  difrin£t  Lien,  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely 
fomething.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like  Children,  in  Cafes  where 
our  Ideas  are  no  clearer  nor  diftin&er  than  theirs,  I  agree  with 
your  Lordfhip,  That  I  know  not  bow  it  can  bi  remedied,  but  that 
we  muft  talk  like  them. 

Farther,  the  Bifhop  asks,  Whether  there  be  no  Mr.  Locke's 
Difference  between  the  bare  being  of  a  Thing,  5d  Letter,  p. 
and  its  Subfifience  by  it  felf  ?  To  which  our  Au-  33i. 
thor  anfwers,  Yes.  But  what  will  that  do  to 
prove,  that  upon  my  Principles  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty  of 
Reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  Subftance?  You  feem 
by  this  Queftion  to  conclude,  That  the  Idea  of  a  'Thing  thatfub- 
Jifts  by  it  felf,  is  a  clear  and  diftinct  Ilea  of  Subftance  .  But  I  beg 
Leave  to  ask,  Is  the  Idea  of  the  Manner  of  Sublicence  of  a 
Thing,  the  Idea  of  the  Thing  it  felf  ?  If  it  be  not,  we  may  have 
a  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  the  Manner,  and  yet  have  none  but 
a  very  obfeure  and  confufed  one  of  the  Thing.  For  Example.  ; 
I  tell  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  know  a  Thing  that  cannot  fubfift 
without  a  Support,  and  I  know  another  Thing  that  does  fubfift 
without  a  Support,  and  fay  no  more  of  them  :  Can  you  by  ha- 
ving the  clear  and  diftiuci  Ideas  of  having  a  Supporr,  and  not 
having  a  Support,  fay,  that  you  have  a  clear  and  diftintt  Idea 
of  the  Thing  that  I  know  which  has,  and  of  the  Thing  that  I 
know  which  has  not  a  Support  ?  If  your  Lordihipcan,  I  befeech 
you  to  give  me  the  clear  and  diftin&  Ideas  of  thefe,  which  I  on- 
ly call  by  the  general  Name,  Things,  that  have  or  have  not 
Supports  :  For  fuch  there  ate,  and  fuch  I  {hall  give  your  Lord- 
fhip clear  aud  diftincl:  Ideas  of,  when  you  fhali  pleafe  fo  call  up- 
on me  for  them  ;  though  I  rhink  your  Lordfhip  will  fcarce  finej 
fhern  by  the  general  and  confufed  idta,  of  Thing,  nor  in  the 
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and  Colour  j  which  are,  if  rightly  confidered,  nothing  but  Pow- 
ers in  it,  to  produce  thefe  Ideas  in  us:  We  alfo  by  our  Senfes 
perceive  the  Colour  and  Brittlenefs  of  Cbarcole,  whereby  we 
come  by  the  Knowledge  of  another  Power  in  Fire,  which  it 
has  to  change  the  Colour  and  Confiftency  of  Wood.  By  the 
former,  Fire  immediately,  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  difcovers 
to  us  thefe  feveral  Powers,  which  therefore  we  look  upon  to  be 
a  Part  of  the  Qualities  of  Fire,  and  fo  make  them  a  Part  of 
the  complex  Ideas  of  it.  For  all  thofe  Powers  that  we  take 
Cognizance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  Alteration  of  fome 
feniible  Qualities  in  thofe  Subjects  on  which  they  operate,  and 
fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  fenfible  Ideas ;  therefore  it 
is  that  I  have  reckoned  thefe  Powers  amongft  the  fimple  Ideas, 
which  make  the  complex  ones   of  the  Sorts  of  Subjlances  ; 

though 


clearer  and  more  difrin£r.  Idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  Sup- 
port. 

To  fhew  a  Blind  Man,  that  he  has  no  clear  diftinft  Idea  of 
Scarlet,  1  tell  him,  that  his  Notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  Thing  or 
Being,  does  not  prove  he  has  any  clear  or  difHnft  Idea  of  it ;  but 
barely  that  he  takes  it  to  be  fomething,  he  knows  not  what. 
He  replies,  That  lie  knows  more  than  that,  v.r.  he  knows  that 
it  fubfifts,  or  inheres  in  another  Thing  ;  And  is  there  no  Diffe- 
rence, fays  he,  in  your  Lordfhip's  Words,  brtween  the  Jure  B.'in? 
cf  a  Thinly  and  its  S:.bjiftence  in  another  1  Yes,  fay  T  to  him,  a 
great  deal,  they  are  very  different  Ideas.  But  for  all  that,  you 
fiave  no  clear  and  diftinct  Idea  of  Scarlet,  not  fuch  a  one  as  I 
have,  who  fee  and  know  it,  and  have  another  Kind  of  Idea  of  it, 
befides  that  of  Inherence. 

Your  Lordihip  has  the  Idea  of  Suhfifting  by  it  /elf,  and  therefore 
you  conclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  diftinil  Idea  of  the  Thing 
that  fubfifts  b;>  it  filj;  which,  methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your 
Country-man  fh:>uld  lay,  he  hath  an  Idea  of  a  Cedar  of  Lebinon, 
that  it  is  a  Tree  of  Nature,  to  need  no  Prop  to  lean  on  for  its 
Support ;  therefore  he  has  a  clear  and  diftinft  Idea  of  a  Cedar  of 
Lebanon:  Which  clear  and  diftincl  Idea,  when  he  comes  to  exa- 
mine, is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a  Tree,  wich  which  his 
inderermined  Idea  of  a  Cedar  is  confounded.  Juft  fo  is  the  Idea 
of  Subftance  ;  which,  however  called  clear  and  diftinii,  is  con- 
founded with  the  general  indetcrmined  Idea  of  fomethin*.  But 
fuppofe  that  the  Manner  of  fubtifting  by  its  felf,  give  us  a  clear 
and  diftinft  Idea  of  Subftance,  how  does  that  prove,  That  upon 
my  'Principles  we  can  come  to  no  Certainty  of  Reafort  that  there  is  any 
Inch  Thing  as  Subftance  in  the  World'?  Which  is  the  Proportion  tq 
be  proved. 
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though  thefe  Powers,  confidered  in  themfclves,  are  truly  com- 
plex Ideas.  And  in  this  loofer  Senfe,  I  crave  Leave  to  be 
underftood,  when  I  name  any  of  thefe  Potentialities  among 
the  Jimple  Ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our  Minds,  when  we 
think  of  particular  Sub/lances.  For  the  Powers  that  are  feve-' 
rally  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  be  confidered,  if  we  will  have 
true  diftindl:  Notions  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Subftances. 

§.  8.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  that  Powers 
make  a  great  Part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub-  Ar.d  u.by. 
fiances ;  fince  their  fecondary  Qualities  are  thofe, 
which  in  mo  ft  of  them  ferve  principally  to  diftinguifh  Subftan- 
ces one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a  confiderable  Part 
of  the  complex  Idea  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  them.  For  our 
Senfes  failing  us  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Bulk,  Texture,  and 
Figure  of  the  minute  Parts  of  Bodies,  on  which  their  real  Con- 
ftitutions  and  Differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of 
their  fecondary  Qualities,  as  the  Charadteriftical  Notes  and 
Marks  whereby  to  frame  Ideas  of  them  in  oi*r  Minds,  and  di- 
ftinguifh them  one  from  another.  All  which  fecondary  Qua- 
lities, as  has  been  fhewn,  are  nothing  but  bare  Powers.  For 
tiie  Colour  and  Tafte  of  Opium,  are  as  well  as  its  Soporifick 
or  Anodyne  Virtues,  meer  Powers  depending  on  its  primary 
Qualities,  whereby  it  is  fixed  to  produce  different  Operations 
en  different  Parts  of  our  Bodies. 

§.  9.  The  Ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of    Tb-ec  forts  of 
corporeal  Subflances,  are    of   thefe  three  Sorts.     Ideas  make 
Firjl,  The  Ideas  of  the  primary  Qualities   of     our  complex 
Thing1:,  which    are  difcovered  by  our  Senfes,     ones  of  S.w' 
and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive  them    fancei* 
not ;  fuch  are  the  Bulk,  Figure,  Number,  Si- 
tuation, and  Motion  of  the  Parts  of  Bodies,  which  are  really 
in  them,  whether  we  take  Notice    of  them  or  no.      Secondly, 
The  Senfible  fecondary   Qualities,  which  depending  on   thefe, 
are  nothing  but  the  Powers  thofe  Subftances  have  to  produce 
feveral  Ideas  in  us  by  our  Senfes ;  which  Ideas  are  not  in  the 
Things  themfelves  otherwife  than  as  any  Thing  is  in  its  Caufe. 
Thirdly,  The  Aptnefs   we  confider  in  any   Subftance,  to  give 
or    receive  fuch   Alterations  of  primary  Qualities,  as  that   the 
Subftance  fo  altered  fhould   produce  in  us  different  Ideas  from 
what  it  did  before ;  thefe  are  called  adtive  and  paffive  Povvcis : 
All  which  Powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  Notice  of  them,  ter- 
minate only  in  fenfible  fimple  Ideas.     For  whatever  Alteration 
a  Load-flone  has  the  Power  to  make  in  the  minute  Particles  of 
Iron^  \iz  fhould  have  no  Notion  of  any  Power  it  had  at  all  to 
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operate  on  Iron,  did  not  its  fenfible  Motion  difcover  it ;  and  t 
doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thoufand  Changes,  that  Bodies  wo 
daily  handle,  have  a  Power  to  caufe  in  one  another,  which  we 
never  fufpedt,  becaufe  they  never  appear  in  fenfible  Effects. 

§.  i  o.  Powers  therefore  juftly  make  a  great 
Powers  make  Part  of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Subjlances.  He 
a  great  Part  that  will  examine  his  complex  Idea  of  Gold, 
ef  our  complex  wjh  fin£j  feveral  of  its  Ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to 
Ideas  of  Sub-  be  on]v  powers,  as  the  Power  of  being  melted, 
fiances.  but  qC  not  {pending  it  felf  in  the  Fire ;  of  being 

diflblved  in  Aq.  Regia,  are  Ideas  as  neceffary  to 
make  up  our  complex  Idea  of  Gold,  as  its  Colour  and  Weight : 
Which,  if  duly  confidered,  are  alfo  nothing  but  different  Pow- 
ers. For  to  fpeak  truly,  Yellownefs  is  not  actually  in  Gold;  but 
is  a  Power  in  Gold  to  produce  that  Idea  in  us  by  our  Eyes, 
when  placed  in  a  due  Light :  And  the  Heat,  which  we  can- 
not leave  out  of  our  Idea  of  the  Sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the 
Sun,  than  the  white  Colour  it  introduces  into  Wax.  Thefe  are 
both  equally  Powers  in  the  Sun,  operating  by  the  Motion  and 
Figure  of  its  infenfible  Parts,  fo  on  a  Man,  as  to  make  him 
have  the  Idea  of  Heat ;  and  fo  on  Wax,  as  to  make  it  capable 
to  produce  in  a  Man  the  Idea  of  White. 

§.  ii.  Had  we  Senfes  acute  enough  to  dif- 
H%e  nvuo  jecon-  cern  the  minute  Particles  of  Bodies,  and  the 
dary  Qualities  real  Constitution  on  which  their  fenfible  Quali- 
of Bodies  would  ties  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would  pro- 
difappear,  ifive  (juce  qUjte  different  Ideas  in  us ;  and  that  which 
could  difcover  is  now  the  yel]ow  Colour  of  Gold,  would  then 
the  primary  difappear,  and  inftead  of  it,  we  fhould   fee  an 

minute  paats.  admirable  Texture  of  Parts  of  a  certain  Size 
and  Figure.  This  Microfcropes  plainly  difcover 
to  us :  For  what  to  our  naked  Eyes  produces  a 
certain  Colour,  is  by  thus  augmenting  the  Acutenefs  of  our 
Senfes,  difcovered  to  be  quite  a  different  Thing ;  and  the 
thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  Proportion  of  the  Bulk  of  the 
minute  Parts  of  a  coloured  Object  to  our  ufual  Sight,  produces 
different  Ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  Sand,  or  pound- 
ed Glafs,  which  is  opaque,  and  white  to  the  naked  Eye,  is 
pellucid,  in  a  Microfcope;  and  a  Hair  feen  this  Way,  lofes 
its  former  Colour,  and  is  in  a  great  Meafure  pellucid  with  a 
Mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  Colours,  fuch  as  appear  from 
the  Refraction  of  Diamonds,  and  other  pellucid  Bodies.  Blood 
to  the  naked  Eye,  appears  all  red  ;  but  by  a  good  Microfcope, 
wherein  its  leiler  Parts  appear,  fhews  only  fome  few  Globules 

of 
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of  Red,  fwirnming  in  a  pellucid  Liquor  ;  and  how  thefe  red 
Globules  would  appear,  if  Glafles  could  be  found  that  yet 
could  magnify  them  1000,  or  ioooo  Times  more,  is  un- 
certain, 

§.  12.  The  Infinite  wife  Contriver  of  us,  and  Our  Faculties 
all  Things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our  fenfes,  Fa-  of  Difiovery 
culties,  and  Organs,  to  the  Conveniences  of  Life,  fulted  to  our 
and  the  Bufinefs  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  State. 
able,  by  our  Senfes,  to  know,  and  diftinguifh 
Things  ;  and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to  apply  them  to  our 
Ufes,  and  feveral  Ways  to  accommodate  the  Exigences  of  this 
Life.  We  have  Infight  enough  into  their  admirable  Contri- 
vances, and  wonderful  Effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  Wif- 
dom,  Power,  and  Goodnefs  of  their  Author.  Such  a  Know- 
ledge as  this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  prefent  Condition,  we  want 
not  Faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears  not,  that  God  intended 
we  mould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  Knowledge  of 
them  :  That  perhaps  is  not  in  the  Comprehenfion  of  any 
finite  Being.  We  are  furnifhed  with  Faculties  (dull  and  weak 
as  they  are)  to  difcover  enough  in  the  Creatures,  to  lead  us  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and  the  Knowledge  of  our 
Duty  ;  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with  Abilities  to  provide 
for  the  Conveniences  of  Living :  Thefe  are  our  Bufinefs  in  this 
World.  But  were  our  Senfes  alter'd,  and  made  much  quicker 
and  acuter,  the  Appearance  and  outward  Scheme  of  Things 
would  have  quite  another  Face  to  us ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  Being,  or  at  leaft  Well-being  in 
this  Part  of  the  Univerfe,  which  we  inhabit.  He  that  confiders 
how  little  our  Conftitution  is  able  to  bear  a  Remove  into  Parts 
of  this  Air,  not  much  higher  than  than  we  commonly  breathe 
in,  will  have  Reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  Globe  of  Earth 
allotted  for  our  Manfion,  the  All-wife  Architect  has  fuited  our 
Organs,  and  the  Bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another. 
If  our  Senfe  of  Hearing  were  but  a  iooo  Times  quicker  than  it 
is,  how  would  a  perpetual  Noife  diftract  us.  And  we  fhould 
in  the  quieteft  Retirement,  be  lefs  able  to  fleep  or  meditate, 
than  in  the  Middle,  of  a  Sea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  moft  inftruc- 
tive  of  our  Senfes,  Seeing,  were  in  any  Man  iooo,  or  ioooo 
Times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by  thebeft  Microfccpe,  Things 
feveral  Millions  of  Times  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  Object  of  bis 
Sight  now,  would  then  be  vifible  to  his  naked  Eyes,  and  fo  he 
would  come  nearer  the  Difcovery  of  the  Texture  and  Motion  of 
the  minute  Parts  of  corporeal  Things ;  and  in  many  of  them, 
probably,  get  Ideas  of  their  internal  Conftitutions ;  But  then  he 

would 
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Would  be  in  a  quite  different  World  from  other  People :  Nothing 
Would  appear  the  fame  to  him,  and  others :  The  vifihle  Ideas  of 
every  thing  would  be  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he, 
and  the  reft  of  Men,  could  difcourfe  concerning  the  Objects  of 
Sight,  or  have  any  Communication  about  Colours,  their  Appear- 
ances being  fo  wholly  different.  And  perhaps  fuch  a  Quicknefa 
and  Tendernefs  of  Sight  could  not  endure  bright  Sun-fhine,  or  fo 
much  as  open  Day-light ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of  a- 
ny  Object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near  Diftance. 
And  if  by  the  Help  of  fuch  Microfcopical  Eyes,  (if  I  may  fo 
call  them)  a  Man  could  penetrate  farther  than  ordinary  into 
the  fecret  Compofition,  and  radical  Texture  of  Bodies,  he 
would  not  make  any  great  Advantage  by  the  Change,  if  fuch 
an  acute  Sight  would  not  ferve  to  conduct  him  to  the  Mar- 
ket and  Exchange  ;  if  he  could  not  fee  Things  he  was  to  avoid 
at  a  convenient  Diftance,  nor  diftinguifh  Things  he  had  to  do 
with,  by  thofe  fenfible  Qualities  others  do.  He  that  was  fharp- 
fighted  enough  to  fee  the  Configuration  of  the  minute  Par- 
ticles of  the  Spring  of  a  Clock,  and  obferve  upon  what  pecu- 
liar Structure  and  Impulfe  its  elaftick  Motion  depends,  would 
no  doubt  difcover  fomething  very  admirable :  But  if  Eyes  fo 
framed,  could  not  view  at  once  the  Hand,  and  the  Characters 
of  the  Hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  Diftance  fee  what  a  Clock  it 
was,  their  Owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  Acute- 
nefs ;  which,  whilft  it  difcoveted  the  fecret  Contrivance  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Machine,  made  him  lofe  its  Ufe. 

§.  13.  And  here  give  me  Leave  topropofean 
Conjefture  a-  extravagant  Conjecture  of  mine,  viz.  That  fince 
lout  Sprits  we  have  fome  Reafon  (if  there  be  any  Credit  to 

be  given  to  the  Report  of  Things,  that  our  Phi- 
lofophy  cannot  account  for,)  to  imagine,  that  Spirits  can  affume 
to  themfelves  Bodies  of  different  Bulk,  Figure,  and  Conforma- 
tion of  Parts.  Whether  one  great  Advantage  fome  of  them 
have  over  us,  may  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fo  frame,  and 
fhape  to  themfelves  Organs  of  Senfation  or  Perception,  as  to 
fuit  them  to  their  prefent  Defign,  and  the  Circumftances  of  the 
Object  they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would  .that  Man 
exceed  all  others  in  Knowledge,  who  had  but  the  Faculty  fo  to 
alter  the  Structure  of  his  Eyes,  that  one  Senfe,  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  all  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Vifion,  which  the  Afliffance 
of  Glaffes  (cafually  at  firft  light  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive  j? 
What  Wonders  would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  Eyes 
to  all  Sorts  of  Objects,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed,  the  Figure 
&nd  Motion  of  tas  minute  Particles  in  the  Blood,  and  other 
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Juices  of  Animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  dees,  at  other  Times,  the 
Shape  and  Motion  of  the  Animals  themfelves.  But  to  us,  in 
our  prefent  State,  unalterable  Organs,  fo  contrived,  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  Figure  and  Motion  of  the  minute  Parts  of  Bodies, 
whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible  Qualities  we  now  obferve  in 
them,  would,  perhaps  be  of  no  Advantage.  God  has,  no 
doubt,  made  them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  Conditi- 
on. He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Bodies 
that  furround  us,  and  we  have  to  do  with  :  And  though  we 
cannot,  by  the  Faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  Know- 
ledge of  Things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough  for  thofe 
Ends  above-mentioned,  which  are  our  great  Concernment.  I 
beg  my  Reader's  Pardon,  for  laying  before  him  fo  wild  a 
Fancy,  concerning  the  Ways  of  Perception  in  Beings  above  us  : 
But  how  extravagant  foever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
imagine  any  Thing  about  the  Knowledge  of  Angels,  but  after 
this  Manner,  feme  Way  or  other  in  Proportion  to  what  we  find 
and  obferve  in  our  felves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow, 
that  the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  God,  may  frame  Crea- 
tures with  a  thoufand  other  Faculties,  and  Ways  of  perceiving 
Things  without  them,  than  what  we  have;  yet  our  Thoughts 
can  go  no  farther  than  our  own,  fo  impoflible  it  is  for  us  to 
enlarge  our  very  GuefTes  beyond  the  Ideas  received  from  our 
own  Senfation  and  Reflection.  The  Suppoiition,  at  lead, 
that  Angels  do  fometimes  aflume  Bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us, 
fince  fame  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  moft  learned  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had  Bodies :  and  this 
is  certain,  that  their  State  and  Way  of  Exiftence,  is  unknown 
to  us. 

§.  14.   But  to  return  to  the  Matter  in  Hand  ; 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  Subftances,  and  the  Ways     Ccrvfl-x  IJca* 
we  come  by  them  ;  I  fay,  our  fpecifick  Ideas  of    ?J  Subftances. 
SubJIances  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  Collection  of  a 
certain  Number  of  fmp/e  Ideas,  confulered  as  united  in  one  Thing, 
Thefe  Ideas  of  Subftances,  though  they  are  commonly  called 
fimple  Apprehenfions,  and  the  Names  of  them  fimple  Terms; 
yet  in  effect,  are  complex  and  compounded.     Thus  the  Idea 
which  an  Englijh  Man  Signifies  by  the  Name  Svian,  is  white 
Colour,  long  Neck,  red  Beak>  black  Legs,  and  whole  Feet, 
and  all  thefe  of  a  certain  Size,  with  a  Power  of  fwimming  in 
the  Water,  and  making  a  certain  kind  of  Noife,  and  perhaps 
to  a  Man  who  has  long  obferved  thofe  kind  of   Birds,  fome 
other  Properties,  which  all  terminate  in  fenfible  fimple  !dea:% 
3II  united  in  one  common  Subject, 

&  §.  1  5.  Befides 
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§.  1 5.  Befides  the  Complex  Ideas  we  have  of 
Idea  of  Spiri-  material  fenfible  Subftances,  of  which  I  have  laft 
tual  Subftances,  fpoken,  by  the  fimple  Ideas  we  have  taken  from 
as  clear  as  of  thofe  Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  which  we 
bodily  Subjoin-  experiment  dailv  in  our  felves,  as  Thinking, 
"s-  Underftanding,Willing,  Knowing,  and  Power, 

of  beginning  Motion,  &c.  co-exifting  in  fome 
Subftance,  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  Idea  of  an  imma- 
terial Spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  Think- 
ing,   Perceiving,    Liberty,     and  Power  of  moving    them- 
felves  and  other  Things,  we  have  as  clear  a  Perception  and  No- 
tion of  immaterial  Subftances,  as  we  have  of  material.  For  put- 
ting together  the  Ideas  of  Thinking  and  Willing,  or  the  Power 
of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  Motion,  joined   to  Subftance, 
of  which  we  have  no  diftindf.  Idea,  we  have  the  Idea  of  an 
immaterial  Spirit,  and   by  putting  together  the  Ideas  of  cohe- 
rent folid    Parts,  and  a  Power  of  being  moved,  joined  with 
Subftance,    of   which    likewife  we    have    no    Pofitive  Idea, 
we  have  the  Idea  of  Matter.     The  one  is  as  clear  and  diftincl: 
an  Idea  as  the  other  :  The  Idea  of  thinking    and  moving  a 
Body,  being  as  clear  and  diftinct.  Ideas,  as  the  Ideas  of  Exten- 
fion,  Solidity,  and    being  moved.  For  our  Idea  of  Subftance 
is  equally  obfcure,  or  none  at  ail  in  both;  it  is  but  a  fuppofcd, 
I    know   not  what,  to  fupport  thofe  Ideas  we  call  Accidents. 
It  is  for  want  of   Reflection,  that  we  are  ant  to  think,  that 
our  Senfes  fhew  us  nothing  but   material  Things.     Every 
Kdi   of  Senfation,  when  duly  confidered,    gives  us   an  equal 
View  of   both  Parts  of  Nature,  the  Corporeal  and  Spiritual. 
ForwhilftI  know,  by  Seeing  or   Hearing,  &c.  that  there  is 
fome  corporeal  Being  without  me,  the  Object  of  that  Senfa- 
tion, I  do   more  certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  Spiritual 
|3eing  within  me  that  fees  and  hears.  This  I  muft  be  convinced! 
cannot  be  the  Action  of  bare   infenfible  Matter  :    Nor  ever 
could  be  without  an  immaterial  thinking  Being. 

§.  16.  By  the  complex  Idea  of  extended,  figu- 
No  Idea  of  ab.-  red,  coloured,  and  all  other  ienfible  Qualities, 
firaQ  Cub-  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far 
fiance.  from  t^s  j^£a  cf  tjje  Subftance  of  Body,  as  if 

we  knew  nothing  at  all :  Nor  after  all  the  Acquaintance  and 
Familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  Matter,  and  the 
many  Qualities  Men  afiure  themfelves  they  perceive  and  knew 
in  Bodies,  will  it,  perhaps,  upon  Examination  be  found,  that 
they  have  any  more,  or  clearer,  primary  Ideas  belonging  to  Body, 
an  they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  Spirit. 

§.17.  Tht 
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§.17.  The  primary  Ideas  we  have  peculiar  to     gr*jfi  Cohefion  of 
Body-,  as  contra-diftinguifhed  to  Spirit,   are  the    foU#P  arts, and 
Cohefion  of  f olid,    and    confequently  feparable     Impulfe,  the 
Parts,  and  a  Power  of  communicating  Motion  by     prima*]  Ideas 
Impulfe.    Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  original  Ideas     of  Body. 
proper  and  peculiar  to  Body  ;  for  Figure  is  but 
the  Confequence  of  finite  Extenfion. 

§.  18.  The  Ideas  we  have  belonging,  zndpe-  Thinking  an& 
culiar  to  Spirit,  are  Thinking,  and  Will,  or  a  Motility,  1 '  e 
Power  of  putting  Body  into  Motion  byThought,  primary  Ide.is 
and,  which  isconfequent  to  it,  Liberty.  For  as  of  Spirit. 
Body  cannot  but  communicate  its  Motion  by 
Impulfe,  to  another  Body,  which  it  meets  with  at  Reft,  fo  the 
Mind  can  put  Bodies  into  Motion,  or  forbear  to  do  Co,  as  it 
pleafes.  The  Ideas  of  Exigence,  Duration,  and  Mobility,  are 
common  to  them  both. 

§.  19.  There  is  no  Reafon  why  it  mould  Spirit  capable 
be  thought  ftrange,  that  I  make  Mobility  be-  ef  Motion. 
long  to  Spirit :  For  having  no  other  Idea  of 
Motion;  but  Change  of  Diftance,  with  other  Beings,  that  are 
confidered  as  at  Reft ;  and  finding,  that  Spirits,  as  well  as 
Bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are,  and  that  Spirits  do 
operate  at  feveral  Times  in  feveral  Places,  I  cannot  but  attri- 
bute Change  of  Place  to  all  finite  Spirits;  (  for  of  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  I  fpeak  not  here.)  For  my  Soul  being  a  real  Being,  as 
well  as  my  Body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  Diftance 
with  any  other  Body,  or  Being,  as  Body  it  felf,  and  fo  is 
capable  of  Motion.  And  if  a  Mathematician  can  cenfider 
a  certain  Diftance,  or  a  Change  of  that  Diftance,  between 
two  Points,  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  Diftance,  and  a 
Change  of  Diftance  between  two  Spirits;  and  fo  conceive 
their  Motion,  their  Approach  or  Removal,  one  from  ano- 
ther. 

§.  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  Soul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  Body,  in  the  Place  where  that  is ; 
but  cannot  operate  on  a  Body,  or  in  a  Place,  an  hundred 
Miles  diftant  from  it.  No  Body  can  imagine,  that  his  Soul 
can  think,  or  move  a  Body  at  Oxford,  whilft  he  is  at  London ; 
and  cannot  but  know,  that  being  united  to  his  Body,  it  con- 
ftantly  changes  Place  all  the  whole  Journey,  between  Oxford 
and  London,  as  the  Coach  and  Hotfes  do,  that  carry  him: 
and  I  think  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  Motion, 
or  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  Idea  enough 
of  its  Motion,  its  being  feparated  from  the  Body  in  Death,  I 
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think,  will :  For  to  confider  it  as  going  out  of  the  Body,  or 
leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  Idea  of  its  Motion,  feems  tome 
impc/nble. 

-§.  zi.  If  itbefaid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change  Place, 
becaufe  it  hath  none,  for  Spirits  are  not  in  Loco  but  Ubi ;  I 
fuppofe  that  way  of  Talking,  will  not  now  be  of  much  Weight 
to  many  in  an  Age  that  is  not  much  difpofed  to  admire,  or 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  unintelligible  Ways 
of  Speaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  Senfe  in  that 
Diftinction,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  I 
defire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Englijh ;  and  then  from 
thence  draw  a  Reafon  to  fhew,  that  immaterial  Spirits  are 
not  capable  of  Motion.  Indeed,  Motion  cannot  be  attributed 
to  G  QD,  not  becaufe  he  is  an  immaterial,  but  becaufe  he  is 
an  infinite  Spirit. 

§.  22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  Idea 
Idea  of  Soul  °f  an  immaterial  Spirit,  with  our  complex  Idea 
a7id  Body  com-  °f  Body,  and  fee  whether  there  be  any  more  Ob- 
■bared.  fcurityin  one,  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which 

moft.  Our  Idea  of  Body,  as  I  think,  is  an  ex- 
tended folid  Subftance,  capable  of  communicating  Motion  by 
Impulfe:  And  our  Idea  of  our  Soul,  as  an  immaterial  Spirit, 
is  of  a  Subftance  that  thinks,  and  has  a  Power  of  exciting 
Motion  in  Body  by  Will  or  Thought.  Thefe,  I  think,  are 
cur  complex  Ideas  of  Soul  a;; d  Body,  as  contra  dijlinguijbed ; 
and  now  let  us  examine  which  has  the  moft  Obfcurity  in  it, and 
Difficulty  to  be  apprehended.  I  know*  that  People,  whofe 
Thoughts  are  immerfed  in  Matter,  and  havefo  fubje&ed  their 
Minds-to  their  Senfes,  that  they  feldom  reflect  on  any  Thing 
beyond  them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  comprehend  a  think- 
ing Thing,  which,  perhaps,  is  true:  But  I  affirm,  when  they 
confider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  comprehend  an  extended 
Thing. 

§.  23.  If  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what 

'tis  thinks   i  n   him ;  he  means,  he  knows  not 

Cobeftov  offojid     wfJat  the  Subftance  is  of  that  thinking  Thing  : 

Tarts  in  Body,     Nq    more?    £y  j?     knQWS  he    wha£   the  Sub. 

"     eZed  'as  flanCC  1$  °f   that  fplid  Thing'      Farther>   if  he 

„-*.  -r.  „     fays,  he  knows  not  what  he  thinks;    I   an- 

g   1  "  iwer,  Neithei    knows  he  how  he  is  extended  ; 

how  the  folid  Parts  of  Body  aFe  united,  or  co- 
here together  to  make  Extension.  For  though  the  Preflure  of 
the  Particles  of  Air  may  account  for  the  Cohefion  of  'fever at  Parts 
ef  Matter ,  that  are  arofier  than  the  Partic'es  of  Air,  and  have. 
J  Pores 
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Pores  lefs  than  the  Corpufcles  of  Air ;  yet  the  Weight,  or  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  beaCaufe  of  the  Co- 
herence of  the  Particles  of  Air  themfelves.  And  if  the  PrefTure 
Of  the  /Ether,  or  any  fubfiler  Matter  than  the  Air,  may  unite 
and  hold  faft  together  the  Parts  of  a  Particle  of  Air,  as  well 
as  other  Bodies ;  yet  it  cannot  make  Bonds  for  it  felf,  and  hold 
together  the  Parts  that  make  up  every  the  leaft  Corpufcle  of  that 
Materia  fubtiiis.  So  that  that  Hypothefis,  how  ingeniously 
foever  explained,  by  fhewing,  that  the  Parts  of  fenfible  Bodies 
are  held  together,  by  the  PrefTure  of  other  external  infenfible 
Bodies  reaches  not  the  Parts  of  the  ^ther  it  feif;  and  by  how 
much  the  more  evident  it  proves,  that  the  Parts  of  other  Bodies 
are  held  together,  by  the  external  PrefTure  of  the  /Ether,  and 
tan  have  no  other  conceivable  Caufe  of  their  Coheficnand  Uni- 
on, by  fo  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  Dark  concerning 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Parts  of  the  Corpufcles  of  the  /Ether  it 
felf;  which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  Parts,  they  be- 
ing Bodies,  and  divifible ;  nor  yet  how  their  Parts  cohere,  they 
Wanting  that  Cuufe  of  Cohefion,  which  is  given  of  the  Cohefi- 
on  of  the  Parrs  of  all  other  Bodies. 

§.24  But  in  Truth,  the  Prejj'ure  of  any  ambient  Fluids  how 
great  foever,  can  be  no  intelligible  Caufe  of  the  Cohcf.on  cf  the  folid 
Parts  of  Matter.  For  though  fuch  a  PreiTure  may  hinder 
the  Avulfion  of  two  polifhed  Superficies  one  from  another,  in  a 
Line  perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  Experiment  of  two  po- 
lifhcd  Marbles;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  leafr,  hinder  the  Se- 
paration by  a  Motion,  in  a  Line  parallel  to  thofe  Surfaces :  Be- 
caufe  the  ambient  Fluid,  having  a  full  Liberty  to  fucceed  in 
each  Point  of  Space,  deferted  by  a  lateral  Motion,  refifts  fuch 
a  Motion  of  Bodies  fo  joined,  no  more  than  it  would  refii 
the  Motion  of  that  Body,  were  it  on  all  Sides  invironed  by 
that  Fluid,  and  touched  no  other  Body  :  And  therefore,  if 
there  were  no  other  Caufe  of  Cohefion,  all  Parts  of  Bodies 
muft  be  eafily  feparable  by  fuch  a  lateral  Aiding  Motion.  For 
if  the  PrefTure  of  the  iEther  be  the  adequate  Caufe  of  Cohefion, 
where-ever  that  Caufe  operates  not,  there  can  be  no  Cohefion. 
And  fince  it  cannot  operate  againft  fuch  a  iateral  Separation, 
(as  has  been  (hewed)  therefore  in  every  imaginary  Plain, 
interfering  any  Mafs  of  Matter,  there  could  be  no  more  Co- 
hefion, than  of  two  polithed  Surfaces,  which  will  always,  not- 
withstanding any  imaginary  PrefTure  of  a  Fluid,  eafily  Aide 
one  from  another.  So  that  perhaps,  how  clear  an  Idea 
foever  we  think  we   have  of  the  Extenlion  of  Body,  which 
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is  nothing  but  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts,  he  that  fhall 
well  confider  it  in  his  Mind,  may  have  Reafon  to  conclude, 
That  'tis  as  eafy  for  him  to  have  a  clear  Idea,  how  the  Soul 
thinks,  as  how  the  Body  is  extended.  For  fince  Body  is  no 
farther,  nor  otherwife  extended,  than  by  the  Union  and 
Cohefion  of  its  folid  Parts,  we  fhall  very  ill  comprehend 
the  Extenfim  of  Body,  without  underftanding  wherein  con- 
filts  the  Union  and  Cohefion  of  its  Parts ;  which  feems  to  me 
as  incomprehensible,  as  the  Manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is 
performed. 

§.  25.  I  allow  it  is  ufual  for  molt  People  to  wonder,  how 
any  one  fhould  find  a  Difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every 
Day  obferve.  Do  we  not  fee,  will  they  be  ready  to  fay,  the 
Parts  of  Bodies  ftick  firmly  together?  Is  there  any  Thing  more 
common  ?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it?  And  the 
like  I  fay,  concerning  Thinking  and  voluntary  Motion  :  Do  we 
not  every  Moment  experiment  it  in  our  lelves,  and  therefore 
can  it  be  doubted  ?  The  Matter  of  Fa£t  is  clear,  Iconfefsj  but 
when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  confider  how 
it  is  done,  there,  I  think,  we  are  at  a  Lofs,  both  in  the  one, 
and  the  other ;  and  can  as  little  underftand  how  the  Parts 
of  Body  cohere,  as  how  we  our  felves  perceive,  or  move.  I 
would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me,  how  the  Parts 
of  Gold,  or  Brafs,  (that  but  now  in  Fufion  were  as  loofe  from 
one  another,  as  the  Particles  of  Water,  or  the  Sands  of  an 
Hour-glafs,)  come  in  a  few  Moments  to  be  fo  united,  and  adhere 
fo  ftrongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmoft  Force  of  Mens 
Arms  cannot  feparate  them  :  Any  confidering  Man  will,  I  fup- 
pofe,  be  here  at  a  Lofs,  to  fatisfy  his  own,  or  another  Man's 
Underftanding. 

§.  26.  The  little  Bodies  that  compofe  that  Fluid,  we  call 
Water,  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  never  heard  of  any 
one,  who  by  a  Microfcope  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  fame, 
that  have  magnified  to  10000;  nay  to  much  above  iocooo 
Times)  pretended  to  perceive  their  diftinct  Bulk,  Figure, 
or  Motion ;  and  the  Particles  of  JFater  are  aifo  fo  perfectly 
Joofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leaft  Force  fenfibly  fepa- 
rates  them.  Nay,  if  we  confider  their  perpetual  Motion, 
v?e  muft  allow  them  to  have  no  Cohefion  one  with  ano- 
ther j  and  yet  let  but  a  fharp  Cold  come,  and  they  unite, 
they  confolidate,  thefe  little  Atoms  cohere,  and  are  not, 
without  ^  eat  Force,  feparable.  He  that  could  find  the  Bonds 
that  tie  thefe  Heaps  of  loofe  little  Bodies  together  fo   firmly  ; 

he 
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he  that  could  make  known  the  Cement  that  makes  them 
ftick  fo  faft  one  to  another,  would  difcover  a  great,  and 
yet  unknown  Secret:  And  yet  when  that  was  done,  would 
he  be  far  enough  from  making  the  Extenfion  of  Body 
(which  is  the  Cohefion  of  its  folid  Parts)  intelligible,  till  he 
could  (hew  wherein  confifted  the  Union,  or  Confolidation 
of  the  Parts  of  thofe  Bonds,  or  of  that  Cement,  or  of  the 
leaft  Particle  of  Matter  that  exifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that 
this  primary  and  fuppofed  obvious  Quality  of  Body,  will  be 
found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incomprehenfible,  as  any 
Thing  belonging  to  our  Minds,  and  a  folid  extended  Subflancey 
as  bard  to  be  conceived,  as  a  thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever 
Difficulties  iome  would  raife  againft  it. 

§.  27.  For  to  extend  our  Thoughts  a  little  farther,  that 
PrefTure  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  Cohefion  of  Bodies, 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  Cohefion  it  felf.  For  if  Matter  be 
confidered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  fend  his  Con- 
templation to  the  Extremities  of  the  Univerfe,  and  there  fee 
what  conceivable  Hoops,  what  Bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold 
this  Mafs  of  Matter  in  fo  clofe  a  Preffure  together,  from  whence 
Steel  has  its  Firmnefs,  and  the  Parts  of  a  Diamond  their  Hard- 
nefs  and  IndifTolubility.  If  Matter  be  finite,  it  muff;  have  its 
Extremes;  and  there  muft  be  fomething  to  hinder  it  from  fcat- 
tering  afunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  Difficulty,  any  one  will  throw 
himfelf  into  the  Suppofition  and  Abyfs  of  infinite  Matter,  let 
him  confider  what  Light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  Cohefion  of 
Body  ;  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligi- 
ble, by  refolving  it  into  a  Suppofition,  the  moft  abfurd  and 
moft  incomprehenfible  of  all  other  :  So  far  is  our  Extenfion  of 
Body  (which  is  nothing  but  the  Cohefion  of  folid  Parts,)  from 
being  clearer,  or  more  diftincl,  when  we  would  enquire  into 
the  Nature,  Caufe,  or  Manner  of  it,  than  the  Idea  of  Think- 
ing. 

§.  2S.  Another  Idea  we  have  of  Body,  is  the 
Power  of  Communication  of  Motion  by  Impuife  ;     Communing 
and  of  our  Souls,   the  Power  of  exciting  of  Mot i-     tun  of  Moti- 
on by  Thought.     Thefe  Ideas,  the  one  of  Body,      on  I y  Impuife t 
the  other  of  our  Minds,  every  Day's  Experience     or  ^bought, 
clearly  furnifhes  us  with  :  But  if  here  again  we     ^""j  mtelli- 
enquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the    &! 
Dark.  For  in  the  Communication  or  Motion  by 
Impuife,  wherein  as  much  Motion    is   loft  to  one  Body,  as  is 
got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordinandi   Cafe,   we  can  have 
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no  other  Conception,  hut  of  the  pafling  of  Motion  out  of  one 
Body  into  another;  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfeure  and  uncon- 
ceivable, as  how  our  Minds  move  or  flop  our  Bodies  by 
Thought  ;  which  we  every  Afloment  find  they  do.  The  In- 
cr^afe  of  Motion  by  Impulfe,  which  is  obferved  or  believed 
fometin-ies  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  underftood.  We  have  by 
daily  Experience,  clear  Evidence  of  Motion  produced  both  by 
Impulfe,  and  by  Thought :  but  the  Manner  how,  hardly  come3 
within  our  Comprehenfion ;  we  are  equally  at  a  Lofs  in  both. 
So  that  however  we  confider  Motion  and  its  Communication 
either  from  Body  or  Spirit,  the  Idea  which  belongs  to  Spirit, 
is  at  leaji  as  clear  >  as  that  that  belongs  to  Body.  And  if  we 
confider  the  active  Power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it  Mo- 
tivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  Spirit,  than  Body,  fince  two  Bodies, 
placed  by  one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  the  Ideas 
of  Power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed 
Motion :  Whereas  the  Mind,  every  Day,  affords  Ideas  of  an 
active  Power  of  moving  of  Bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth 
our  Consideration,  whether  active  Power  be  not  the  proper 
Attribute  of  Spirits,  and  paflive  Power  of  Matter.  Hence 
may  be  conjectured,  that  created  Spirits  are  not  totally  fe- 
parate  from  Matter,  becaufe  they  are  both  active  and  paf- 
iive.  Pure  Spirit,  viz.  God,  is  only  active  ;  pure  Matter 
is  only  paflive ;  thofe  Beings  that  are  both  active  and  paffive,  we 
may  judge  to  partake  of  both.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think, 
we  have  as  many,  and  as  clear  Ideas  belonging  to  Spirit,  as 
we  have  belonging  to  Body,  the  Subftanceof  each  being  equal- 
ly unknown  to  us;  and  the  Idea  of  Thinking  in  Spirit,  as  clear 
as  of  Extenfion  in  Body  ;  and  the  Communication  of  Motion 
by  Thought,  which  we  attribute  to  Spirit,  is  as  evident  as  that 
by  Impulfe,  which  we  afcribe  to  Body.  Conftant  Experience 
makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  Under- 
ftandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For  when  the  Mind  would 
look  beyond  thofe  original  Ideas  we  have  from  Senfation  or  Re- 
flection, and  penetrate  into  their  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Pro- 
duction, we  find  ftill  it  difcovers  nothing  but  its  own  Short- 
fightednefs. 

§.  29.  To  conclude;  Senfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 
ibhef  extended  Subftances;  and  Reflection,  that  there  are  think- 
ing ones :  Experience  affures  us  of  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  Beings ; 
and  that  the  one  hath  a  Power  to  move  Body  by  Impulfe,  the 
other  by  Thought;  this  we  cannot  dcubt  of.  Experience,  I  fay, 
every  Moment  furniihes  us  with  the  clear  Ideas,  both  of  the  one 

and 
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and  the  other.  But  beyond  thefe  Ideas,  as  received  from  their 
proper  Sources,  our  Faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  en* 
quire  farther  into  their  Nature,  Caufes  and  Manner,  we  per- 
ceivf  not  the  Nature  of  Extenfion  clearer  than  we  do  of  Think- 
ing, if  we  would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as 
the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  Difficulty  to  conceive  how  a 
Subftance  we  know  not,  mould  by  Thought  fet  Body  into  Mo- 
tion, than  how  a  Subftance  we  know  not,  mould  by  Impulfe 
fe;  Body  into  Motion.  So  that  we  are  no  mere  able  to  difcover 
wherein  the  Ideas  belonging  to  Body  confift,  than  thofe  belong- 
ing to  Spirit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the 
fimple  Ideas  we  receive  from  Senfation  and  Reflection,  are  the 
Boundaries  of  our  Thoughts ;  beyond  which,  the  Mind,  what- 
ever Efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  Jot ;  nor 
can  it  make  any  Difcoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  h'dden  Caufes  of  thofe  Ideas. 

§.  30.  So  that,  in  fhort  the  Idea  we  have  of    j<jea  0fg0fa 
Spirit,  compared  with  the  Idea  we  have  of  Body     encj  spirit 
ftands  thus:  The  Subftance  of  Spirit  is  unknown     compared. 
to  us ;  and  fo  is  the  Subftance  of  Body  equally  un- 
known to  us :  Two  primary  Qualities  or  Properties  of  Body, 
viz    folid  coheient  Parts  and  Impulfe,  we  have  diftindl  clear  /- 
deasoi:  So  likewife  we  know,  and  have  diftin<5t,  clear  Ideas  of  two 
primary  Qualities  or  Properties  of  Spirit,  viz.  Thinking,  and  a 
Power  of  Action  ;    /'.  e.  a  Power  of  beginning,  or  flopping  fe- 
veral  Thoughts  or  Motions.     We  have  alfo  the  Ideas  of  feveral 
Qualities  inherent  in  Bodies,  and  have  the  clear  diftin&  Ideas 
of  them:  Which  Qualities,  are  but  the  various  Modifk  lions 
of1  the  Extenfion  of   cohering    folid  Parts,  and  their  Motion. 
We  have   likewife   the   Ideas  of  feveral  Modes  of  Thinking, 
viz.    Believing,  Doubting,  Intending,  Fearing,  Hoping ;  all 
which,   jre  but  the  feveral  Modes  of  Thinking.     We  have  alfo 
the  Ideas  of  Willing,  and  moving  the  Body  confequent  to  it, 
and  with  the  Body  it  felf  tooj   for,  as  has  been  fbewed,  Spirit 
is  capable  of  Motion. 

§.31.    Laftly,  If  this  Notion  of  immaterial 
Spirit  may  have,  perhaps,  lome  Difficulties  in  it,     The  Notion  vf 
not  eafy  to  be  explained,  we  have  therefore  no     Spirit  involves 
morr  Reafon  to  deny,  or  doubt  the  Exiftence  of    no  mers  &ifi~ 
fuch  Spirits,' than  we  have  to  denv,  or  doubt  the     cu, "3  ln  u> 
Exiftence  of  Body ;  becaufe  the  Notion  of  Body     JT?  tkat  °f 
is  cumbered  with  forne  Difficulties  very  hard,        "  ^' 
and,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  be  explained,  or  underftocd  by  u«. 

For 
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For  I  would  fain  have  inftanced  any  Thing  in  our  Notion 
of  Spirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  Contradiction,  than 
the  very  Notion  of  Body  includes  in  it ;  the  Divifibility  in  in- 
finitum of  any  finite  Extenfion,  involving  us,  whether  we 
grant  or  deny  it,  in  Confequences  impoflible  to  be  explicated,  or 
made  in  our  Apprehenfions  confident;  Confequences  that  carry- 
greater  Difficulty,  and  more  apparent  Abfurdity,  than  any 
Thing  can  follow  from  the  Notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing 
Subftance. 

§.  3  2.  Which  we  are  not  all  to  wonder  at, 
We  know  ?i9-  fince  we  having  but  fome  few  fuperficial  Ideas 
thing  beyond  of  Things,  difcovered  to  us  only  by  the  Senfes 
our  fimple  from  wjthout,  or  by  the  Mind,    reflecting  on 

Ideas.  what  it  experiments  in  it  felf  within,  have  no 

Knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the  internal  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  true  Nature  of  Things,  being  deflitute  of  Facul- 
ties to  attain  it.  And  therefore  experimenting  and  difcovering 
in  our  felves  Knowledge,  and  the  Power  of  voluntary  Motion, 
as  certainly  as  we  experiment,  or  difcover  in  Things  without 
us,  the  Cohefion  and  Separation  of  folid  Farts,  which  is  the 
Extenfion  and  Motion  of  Bodies ;  we  have  as  much  Reafon  to 
be  fatisfied  with  our  Notion  of  immaterial  Spirit,  as  with  our 
Notion  of  Body  ;  and  the  Exi/Ience  of  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  Contradiction,  that  Think- 
ing fhould  exift,  feparate  and  independent  from  Solidity,  than 
it  is  a  Contradiction,  that  Solidity  fhould  ex ift,  feparate  and  in- 
dependent from  Thinking,  they  being  both  but  fimple  Ideas, 
independent  one  from  another  ;  and  having  as  clear  and  di- 
ftinct  Ideas  in  us  of  Thinking,  as  of  Solidity,  I  know  not  why 
we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  Thing  without  Solidity, 
7.  e.  immaterial,  to  exift,  as  a  folid  Thing  without  Thinking, 
7*.  e.  Matter  to  ex  ift  ;  efpecially  iinceit  is  no  harder  to  conceive 
how  Thinking  fhould  exift  without  Matter,  than  how  Matter 
ihould  think.  For  whenfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  theie 
fimple  Ideas,  we  have  from  Senfation  and  Reflection,  and  dive 
farther  into  the  Nature  of  Things,  we  fall  prefently  into  Dark- 
nefsand  Obfcurity,  Perplexednefs  and  Difficulties ;  and  can  dif- 
cover nothing  farther  but  our  own  Blindnefs  and  Ignorance. 
But  which  ever  of  thefe  complex  Ideas  be  cleareft,  that  of  Body, 
or  immaterial  Spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  that 
make  them  up,  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  from 
Senfation  or  Reflection  ;  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 

§.   33.  For 
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§.33.  For  if  we  examine  the  Idea  we  have     Idea  of  God. 
of  the    incomprehenfible  fupreme    Being,  we 
fliall  find,  that  we  come   by  it  the  fame  Way ;  and  that  the 
complex   Ideas   we  have   both  of  God,  and  feparate  Spirits, 
are   made  up  of  the  llmple  Ideas  we  receive  from  Refeclion  : 
v.  g.  having   from  what  we  experiment  in  our  felves,  got  the 
Ideas  of  Exigence  and   Duration  ;  of  Knowledge  and  Power  ; 
of  Pleafure  and  Happinefs ;  and  of  feveral  other  Qualities  and 
Powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have,  than  to  be  without :  When 
we  would  frame  an  Idea  the  mo/t  fuitable  we  can  to  the  fupreme 
Being,  wc  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our  Idea  of  Infinite; 
and  fo  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  Idea  of  God. 
For  that  the  Mind  has  fiich   a  Power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its 
Ideas,  received  from  Senfation  and  Reflection,  has  been  already 
fhewed. 

§.  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  Things,  and  fome  of 
them,  or  all,  perhaps,  imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  Idea  of 
knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I  can  double  again,  as  often 
as  I  can  add  to  Number  ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  Idea  of  Know- 
ledge, by  extending  its  Comprehenfion  to  all  Things  exifting, 
orpcflible:  The  fame  alfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more 
perfectly,  i.  e.  all  their  Qualities,  Powers,  Caufes,  Confe- 
quences  and  Relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly  known  that  is 
in  them,  or  can  any  Way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame  the 
Idea  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  Knowledge:  The  fame  may  alfo 
be  done  of  Power,  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infinite  ;  and 
alfo  of  the  Duration  of  Exigence,  without  Beginning  or  End  - 
and  fo  frame  the  Idea  of  an  eternal  Being.  The  Degrees 
or  Extent,  wherein  we  afcribe  Exiftence,  Power,  Wifdom 
and  all  other  Perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  Ideas  of) 
to  that  Sovereign  Being,  which  we  call  God,  being  all  bound- 
lefs and  infinite,  we  frame  the  beft  Idea  of  him  our  Minds 
are  capable  of:  All  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe 
fimple  Ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  Operations  of  our  own 
Minds,  by  Reflection ;  or  by  our  Senfes,  from  exterior 
Things  to  that  Vaftnefs,  to  which  Infinity  can  extend 
them. 

§.  35.  For  it  is  Infinity,  which  joined  to  our 
Ideas  of  Exiftence,  Power,    Knowledge,    iffc.     Idea   vf  Gcd- 
makes  that  complex  Idea,  whereby  wereprefent 
fo  our  'elves  the  heir,  we  can,  the  fupreme  Being.     For  though 
in   his  own  Effcrsce,  (which  certainly  we  do   not  know,  not 
knowing  the  real  Efience  of  a  Pebble,  or  a  Fly,  or  of  our  own 
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felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncompounded ;  yet,  I  think,- 
may  fay  we  have  no  other  Idea  of  him,  but  a  complex  one  ot 
Exiftence,  Knowledge,  Power,  Happinefs,  iffc  infinite  and 
eternal:  Which  are  all  diftindt  Ideas,  and  fome  of  them 
being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others  ;  all  which 
being,  as  has  been  fhewn,  originally  got  from  Senfation  and 
RefiettloTi)  go  to  make  up  the  Idea  or  Notion  We  have  of 
God. 

§.  36.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
No  Ideas  in  there  is  no  Idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  Infi- 
eur  complex  nity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  Part  of  our  complex  I- 
cne  of  spirits,  ^  of  other  Spirits.  Becaufe,  being  capable 
but  tbofcgot        0f  no  other  fimple  Idea,  belonging  to  any  Thing 

frm  ln£flee.  but  Bod)''  but  thofe  wnich  by  Re»eaion  we  re- 
tion  or  ji  ceivefrom  theOperation  of  our  Minds,  we  can  at- 
tribute to  Spirits  no  other,  but  what  we  receive 
from  thence :  And  all  the  Difference  we  can  put  between  them 
in  our  Contemplation  of  Spirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral  Extents 
and  Degrees  of  their  Knowledge,  Power,  Duration,  Happinefs, 
&c.  For  that  in  out  Ideas,  as  well  of  Spirit,  as  of  other  Things, 
we  are  rejlrained  to  thofe  we  receive  from  Senfation  and  Refeclion, 
is  evident  from  hence,  that  in  our  Ideas  of  Spirits,  how  much 
foever  advanced  in  Perfection  beyond  thofe  of  Bodies,  even  to 
that  of  Infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  an  Idea  of  the  Manner, 
wherein  they  difcover  their  Thoughts  one  to  another  :  Though 
we  muft  neceflarily  conclude,  that  feparate  Spirits,  which  are 
Beings  that  have  perfeder  Knowledge,  and  greater  Happinefs 
than  we,  muft  needs  have  alfo  a  perfecter  Way  of  communi- 
cating their  Thoughts,  than  we  have,  who  are  fain  to  make 
Ufe  of  corporeal  Signs,  and  particular  Sounds,  which  are  there- 
fore of  mod  general  Ufe,  as  being  the  beft  and  quickeft  we  are 
capable  of.  But  of  immediate  Communication,  having  no  Ex- 
periment in  our  felves,  and,  confequently,  no  Notion  of  it  at  all, 
we  have  no  Idea,  how  Spirits,  which  ufe  not  Words,  can  with 
Quicknefs,  or  much  lefs,  how  Spirits  that  have  no  Bodies^  can 
be  Matters  of  their  own  Thoughts,  and  communicate  or  con- 
ceal them  at  Pleafure,  though  we  cannot  but  neceifarily  fup- 
pofe  they  have  fuch  a  Power. 

§.  37.  And  thus  we  have  feen,  what  kind  of 
Recapitulate  Ideas  we  have  ofSubfiances  of  all  Kinds,  wherein 
on.  they  confift,  and  how  we  come  by  them.  From 

whence*  I  think,  it  is  very  evident  > 

Firji,  That 
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Fir/?,  That  all  our  Ideas  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Subftances, 
are  nothing;  but  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas,  with  a  Supposi- 
tion of  fomething,  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which  they 
fubfift  ;  though  of  this  fuppofed  fomethingj  we  have  no  clear 
diftina  Idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  fimple  Ideas,  that  thus  united  in  one 
common  Subjlratum,  make  up  our  complex  Ideas  of  feveral 
Sorts  of  Subftances,  are  no  other  but  fuch  as  we  have  received 
from  Senfation  or  Refleclion.  So  that  even  in  thofe,  which  we 
think  we  are  moft  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  come  near- 
eft  the  Comprehenfion  of  our  moft  enlarged  Conceptions,  can- 
not reach  beyond  thofe  fimple  Ideas.  And  even  in  thofe,  which 
feem  moft  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely 
furpafs  any  Thing  we  can  perceive  in  our  felves  by  Rejieclion, 
or  difcover  by  Senfation  in  other  Things,  we  can  attain  to 
nothing  but  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  which  we  originallv  received 
from  Senfation  or  Reflection,  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  Ideas 
we  have  of   Angels,  and  particularly  of  God  himfelf. 

Thirdly,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  Ideas,  that  makeup  our 
complex  Ideas  of  Subftances,  when  truly  confidered,  are  only 
Powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  pofitive  Quali- 
ties ;  v.g.  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Ideas,  that  make  our  com- 
plex Idea  of  Gold,  or  Yellownefs,  great  Weight,  Du&ilty,  Fu- 
sibility, 2nd  Solubility  in  Aq.  Regia,  \$c.  all  united  togeher  in. 
an  unknown  Subjlratum ;  all  which  Ideas  are  nothing  elfe  but 
fo  many  Relations  to  other  Subftances,  and  are  not  really  in 
the  Gold,  confidered  barely  in  it  felf,  tho  they  depend  on 
thofe  real  and  primary  Qualities  of  its  internal  Conftitution 
whereby  it  has  a  Fitnefs,  differently  to  operate,  and  be  operated 

by  feveral  other  Subftances. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIV. 

Of  Collective  Ideas  of  Subftances. 


§.  i  .T~}   Elides  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  feveral 
One  Idea.  II  Tingle  Subftances,  as  of  Man,  Horfe, 

J— *  Gold,  Violet,  Apple,  &)V.  the  Mind 
hath  alfo  complex  collective  Ideas  of  Subftance  j  which  I  fa 
call,  becaufe  fuch  Ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular  Sub- 
ftances confider'd  together,  as  united  into  one  Idea,  and  which 
fo  join'd,  are  look'd  on  as  one ;  v.  g.  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  CoU 
lection  of  Men  as  make  an  Army,  though  confifting  of  a  great 
Number  of  diftinct  Subftances,  is  as  much  one  Idea  as  the 
Idea  of  a  Man  :  And  the  great  collective  Idea  of  all  Bodies 
whatfoever  fignified  by  the  Name  World,  is  as  much  one 
Idea,  as  the  Idea  of  any  the  leaft  Particle  of  Matter  in  it ;  it 
fufficing  to  the  Unity  of  any  Idea,  that  it  be  conuderedas  one 
Reprefentation,  or  Picture,  though  made  up  of  never  fo  many 
Particulars 

§,  2.  Thefe  eollecTve  Ideas  of  Subftances,  the 
Made  by  the  Mind  makes  by  its  Power  of  Competition,  and 
Jtower  of  com-  uniting  feverally,  either  fimple  or  complex  Ideas 
fofing  in  the  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  fame  Faculty  make 
Mind.  tne  complex  Ideas  of  particular  Subftances,  con- 

fifting of  an  Aggregate  of  divers  (\mp\e  Ideas, 
united  in  one  Subftance  :  And  as  the  Mind,  by  putting  together 
the  repeated  Ideas  of  Unity,  makes  the  collective  Mode,  or  com- 
plex Idea  of  any  Number,  as  a  Score,  or  a  Grofs,  bJc.  So  by 
putting  together  feveral  particular  Subiiances,it  makes  collective 
Ideas  of  Subftances,  as  a  Troop,  an  Army,  a  Swarm,  a  City, 
aFieet ;  each  of  which,  every  one  finds,  that  he  reprefents  to 
his  own  Mind  ;  by  one  Idea,  in  one  View  ;  and  fo  under  that 
Notion  confiders  thofe  feveral  Things  as  perfectly  one,  as  one 
Ship,  or  one  Atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive,  how  an  Army 
of  ten  thoufand  Men  fhould  make  one  Idea,  than  how  a  Man 
fhould  make  one  Idea  ;  it  being  as  eafy  to  the  Mind,  to  unite 
into  one  the  Idea  of  agreat  Number  of  Men,  and  confider  it  as 
one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  Particular,  all  the  diftinct  Ideas 
that  make  up  the  Compofition  of  a  Maiij  and  confider  them 
altogether  as  one. 

$•  3-  A- 
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§.  3.  Amongft  fuch  Kind  of  collective  Ideas, 
are  to  be  counted  moft  Part  of  artificial  Things,     All  artificial 
at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  diftinct     Thing:  are 
Subftances  :  And  in  Truth,  if  we  confider  all     colleRive 
thefe  collective  Ideas  aright,  as  ARMX,ConJlel-     ldeas-    - 
lation,  Univerfe,  as  they  are  united  into  fo  many 
fingle  Ideas,   they  are  but  the  artificial  Draughts  of  the  Mind, 
bringing  Things  very  remote,  and  independent  on  one  another, 
into  one  View,  the  better  to  contemplate,  and  difcourfe  of  them, 
united  into  one  Conception,  and  fignified  by  one  Name.       For 
there  are   no  Things    fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the 
Mind  cannot,  by  this   Art  of  Compofition,    bring  into  one 
Idea,  as  is  vifible  in  that  fignified  by  the  Name  Univerfe. 


CHAP.     XXV. 

O/Relation. 

§.   i.  J  ~\  ESIDES  the  Ideas,  whether  fim-     Re!ationtwhat 

|"^  pie  or  complex,  that  the  Mind  has 
-*— *  of  Things,  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  there  are  o- 
thers  it  gets  from  their  Comparifon  one  with  another.  The  Un- 
derftanding,  in  their  Confideration  of  any  Thing,  is  not  confined 
to  that  precife  Object :  It  can  carry  any  Idea,  as  it  were,  beyond 
itfelf,  or  at  leaft,  look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  ftands  in  Con- 
formity to  any  other.  When  the  Mind  fo  considers  one  Thing, 
that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by  another,  and 
carryfits  View  from  one  to  t'other  c  this  is,  as  the  Words  im- 
port, Relation  and  Refpefi ;  and  the  Denominztions  given  to  po- 
sitive Things,  intimating  that  Refpect,  and  ferving  as  Marks 
to  lead  the  Thoughts  beyond  the  Subject  it  felf  donominated, 
to  fomething  diftincl:  from  it ;  are  what  we  call  Relatives  ;  and 
the  Things  fo  brought  together,  Related.  Thus,  when  the 
Mind  confiders  Cajus,  as  fuch  a  pofitive  Being,  it  takes  nothing 
into  that  Idea,  but  what  really  exifts  in  Cajus;  v.  g.  when  I 
confider  him  as  Man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  Mind,  but  the 
complex  Ilea  of  the  Species,  Man.  So  likewife,  when  I  fay 
Cajus  is  a  white  Man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  Confidera- 
tion of  Man,  who  hath  that  white  Colour.     But  when  I  give 

i  the  Name  Hftsbandi  I  intimate  fome  other  Perlon  :  And 

when 
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when  I  give  him  the  Name  Whiter ',  I  intimate  fome  other 
Thing.  In  both  Cafes  my  Thought  is  led  *o  fomething  be- 
yond Cajus,  and  there  are  two  Things  brought  into  Confi.Jera- 
tion.  And  fince  any  Id '-7,  whe  her  (imple,  or  complex, 
may  be  the  Occafion  why  the  Mind  thuo  urings  two  Things 
together,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  View  0/  them  at  once, 
though  ftill  confidered  as  diftincl ;  therefore  any  of  our  Ideas 
may  be  the  Foundation  of  Relation.  As  in  vhe  above  men- 
tioned Inftance,  the  Contract  and  Ceremony  of  Marriage  with 
Sempronia,  is  the  Occafion  of  the  Denomination  or  Relation 
of  Husband ;  and  the  Colour  White,  the  Occafion  why  he  is 
faid  whiter  than  Free  ftone. 

§.  2.  Thefe,  and  the  lilc  Relations  expreffed 
Relations  ^  relativeTer^s,that  have  others  anfwering  them, 

vji   oucorrc      ^^  Q  recjprccai  Intimation  as  Father  and  Son, 

n    *.  1      Bigger  and  Lefs,  Caufe  and  Effect,  are  very  oh' 
vet   eajtly  per-         ,»  »  >  ,  Jr  n 

cciv'd.  vious  to  every  one,   and  every  Body,  at  nrlt 

Sight,  perceives  the  Relation.  For  Father  and 
Son,  Husband  and  Wife,  and  fuch  other  correlative  Terms, 
feem  fo  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and,  through  Cuftom, 
do  fo  readily  chime,  and  anfwer  one  another  in  People's  Memo- 
ries, that  upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  Thoughts 
are  prefently  carried  beyond  the  Thing  fo  named;  and  no  Body 
overlooks,  or  doubts  of  a  Relation,  where  it  is  fo  plainly  intima* 
tirnated.  But  where  Languages  have  failed  to  give  correlative 
Names,  there  the  Relation  is  not  always  fo  eafily  taken  Notice 
of.  Concubine  is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  Name,  as  well  as  Wife: 
But  in  Languages  where  this,  and  the  like  Words,  have  not 
a  correlative  Term,  there  People  are  not  fo  apt  to  take  them  to 
be  fo,  as  wanting  that  evident  Mark  of  Relation,  which  is  be- 
tween Correlatives,  which  feem  to  explain  one  another,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  exift,  but  together.  Hence  it  is,  that  many 
of  thofe  Names,  which  duly  confidered,  do  include  evident  Re- 
lations, have  been  called  external  Denominations.  But  all 
Names,  that  are  more  than  empty  Sounds,  muft  fignify  fome 
Idea,  which  is  either  in  the  Thing  to  which  the  Name  is  ap-» 
plied ;  and  then  it  is  pofitive  and  looked  on  as  united  to,  and 
exifting  in  the  Thing  to  which  the  Denomination  is  given ; 
Or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the  Refpecl  the  Mind  finds  in  it,  to  fome- 
thing diftincl:  from  it,  with  which  it  confiders  it  -3  and  then  it 
includes  a  Relation. 

Some  feemhgly  ah-  §3.  Another  Sort  of  relative  Term,  there 
folate  Terms  con-  is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either  re-> 
\ai»  Relations.        lative,   or  fo  much  as  external  Denomina- 

(ioos4 
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tions  ;  which  yet,  under  the  Form  and  Appearance  of  fignify- 
ing  fomething  abfolute  in  the  Subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  though 
lefs  obfervable  Relation.  Such  are  the  feemingly  pofitive  Terms 
of  Old,  Great ,  Imperfecl,  Sec.  whereof  I  fhall  have  Occcanon 
to  fpeak  more  at  large  in  the  following  Chapters. 

§.  4.  This  farther  may  beobferved,  That  the 
Ideas  of  Relation  may  be  the  fame  in  Men,  who     Relation  dijfe- 
have  far  different  Ideas  of   the  Things  that  are     rent  ftem  the 
related,  or  that  are  thus  compared  ;  v.g.  Thofe     ***!%*  related* 
who  have  far  different  Idea  of  a  AIa?i,  may  yet 
agree  in  the  Notion  of  a  Father  :  Which  is  a  Notion  fuperin- 
duced  to  the  Suhftance,    or  Man,  and  refers  only  to  an  Act  of 
that  Thing  called  Alan  ;  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  Gene- 
ration of  one  of  his  own  Kind,  let  Man  be  what  it  will. 

(\    C.  The  Nature  therefore  of  Relation ■>  con-      „,  -  •    . 

ca    ■     .\        c  ■  T-u-  Chantie  of  Re- 

mts  ui  the  referring  or  comparing  two   i  rungs      ,  _..  6     ■*  . 

lit  tl€?J  7/1  X \    u& 

oiie  to  another:  from  which  Comparifon,  one  or        ..     *  J 
,      ,  r      ,  .  .       *       ,      '     .  ,  without  .zry 

both  comes  to  be  denominated.     And    if  either     Chan'aelntbt 
of  thofe   Things   be  removed,   or  ceafe  to  be,     Sht'bkB. 
the  Relation  ceafes,  and  the  Denomination  con- 
fequent  to  it,   though   the  other  receive  in  itfelf   no  Alteration 
at  all.    V.  g.  Cajus,   whom  I  confider  to  Day  as  a  Father, 
ceafes  to  be  Co  to  Morrow,  only  by  the  Death  of  his  Son,  with- 
out any  Alteration    made    in   himfelf.        Nay,    barely   by  the 
Mind's  changing  the  Object,  to  which  it  compares  any  Thing, 
the  fame  Thing  is  capable  of   having  contrary  Denominations, 
at  the  fame  Time.    V.g.  Cajus,    compared  to   feveral  Perfons, 
may    truly    be  faid  to  be  older  and    younger,    ftronger  and 
weaker,  cjfe. 

§.  6.  Whatsoever  doth,  or  can  ex ift,  or  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  Thine,  is  pofitive :  And  lb  not  only     ,     a. l0"  ot7J 

J-  1       77  i  r,     in  1         tv/t    J  i/-  betlVlXI  ttUO 

Jimple  Ideas,  and  Subftances,  but  Modes  alio  are  ,r. . 
pofitive  Brings,  though  the  Parts,  of  which  they 
confift  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another  ;  but  the  whole 
together  conlider'd  as  one  Thing  ;  and  producing  in  us  the  com- 
plex Idea  of  one  Thing  ;  which  Idea  is  in  our  Minds,  as  one 
Picture,  though  an  Aggregate  of  .divers  Parts  ;  and  under  one 
Name,  it  is  a  pofitive  or  abfolute  Thing,  or  Idea.  Thus  a 
Triangle,  though  the  Parts  thereof,  compared  to  one  another, 
be  relative,  yet  the  Idea  of  the  Whole  is  a  pofitive  abfolute 
Idea.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a  Family,  a  Tune,  Iffc.  for 
there  can  be  no  relation,  but  betwixt  two  Things,  confider- 
ed  as  two  Things.  There  mult  always  be  in  Relation  two 
Ideas,   cr  Things    either  in  themfelves  rwdly  feoarate,  or  con- 

iidered 
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fired  as  diftindt,  and   then  a   Ground  or  Occafion  for  their 
Com  pari  Ton. 

All  Th'inai  ca*         §•  7-  Concerning  Relation  in  general,  thefc 
fable  of  Rcla-     Things  maybe  confiderec  : 
tl0n."  Firfty  That  there  is   no  one  Thing,  whether 

fimple  idea,  Subftance,  Mode,  or  Relation,  or 
Name  of  either  of  them,  ivhich  is  not  capable  of  almojl  an  Infi- 
nite Number  of  Confiderations,  in  Reference  to  other  Things  ; 
and  therefore  this  makes  no  fmall  Part  of  Mens  Thoughts  and 
Words.    V.  g.  One  fingle  Man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in, 
and  fuftain  all  thefe  following  Relations,  and  many  more,  viz. 
Father,  Brother,  Son,  Grand-father,  Grand -fon,  Father-in- 
Law,    Son-in-Law,     Husband,    Friend,    Enemy,    Subject, 
General,  Judge,  Patron,  Client,  Profeffor,  European,   Er.g- 
UJh  Man,  Iflander,  Servant,    Matter,  Poffeffor,  Captain,  Su- 
perior, Inferior,  Bigger,  Lefs,  Older,  Younger,  Contempo- 
rary, Like,  Un-like,  &c.   to  an  almoft  infinite  Number  :  He 
being  capable  of  as  many  Relations,  as  there  can  be  Occafions 
of  comparing  them  to  other  Things,  in  any  Manner  of  Agree- 
ment, Difjgreemenr,  or  Refpecl:  whatfoever  :  For,    as  I  faid, 
Relation  is  a  Way  of  comparing,  or  confidering  two  Things 
together;  and  giving  one,  or  both  of  them,  fome°Appellation 
from  that  Comparison,  and  fometimes  giving  even  the  Rela- 
tion it  felf  a  Name. 

.        ,  r        §•  8.  Secondly,  This  farther  may  be  confidered 

ft-? '  ••      i     .     concerning  Relation,  That   though   it  be  not 

'  '  rl  ,    »&„..     contained  in  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things,  but 
tr    oft  n,  than  &  » 

t  tj:e  §Hy.  gj     fomething  extraneous,  and  fuper- induced  ;  yet' 
related.  tne  ^eas  which  relative  Words  ftand  for,  are 

often  clearer,  and  more  diftinft,  than  of  thofe 
Subflances  to  which  they  do  belong.  The  Notion  we  have  of  a 
Father  or   Brother,  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  morediftincl:, 
than  that  we  have  of  a  Man  :  Or,    if  You  will,  Paternity  is  a 
Thing  whereof  'tis  eafier  to  have  a  clear  Idea,  than  of  Huma- 
nity :    And  I  can  much  eafier  conceive  what  a  Friend  is,    than 
what  GOD*  Becaufe  the  Knowledge  of  one  Action,  or  one 
fimple  Idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give  me  the  Notion  of  a 
Relation  :  But  the  knowing  of  any  fubftantial  Being,  an  ac- 
curate Collection  of  fundry  Ideas,  is  neceiTary.     A  Man,  if  he 
compares  two  Things   together,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to 
know  what  it  is,  wherein  he  compares  them :    (o  that  when  he 
compares  any  Things  together,  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear 
Idea  of  that  Relation.    The  ideas  then  of  Relations,  are  capable 
atleaft  of being  more  perfecl  anddlftlntl  incur  Minds  >  than  ihofe 
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ffSub/Iances.     Becaufe  it  is  commonly   hard  to  know  all  the 
fimple  Ideas,  which  are  really    in  ar.y  Subftance,  but    for  the 
molt  part  eafy    enough  to  know  the  fimple  Ideas  that  make 
up  any  Relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  Name  for.    V.g   Com- 
paring two   Men,  in   reference  to  one  common    Parent,  it  is 
very  eafy  to  frame  the  Ideas  of  Brothers,  without  having  yet 
the  perfect  Idea  of  a  Man.     For  fign-ficant  relative  Words    as 
well  as  others,  ftanding  only   for   Ideas;  and  thofe   being  all 
either  fimple,  or  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  it   fufEces  for  the 
Jcnowing  the  precife  Idea  the  relative  Term  ftands  for,  to  have 
a  clear  Conception  of  that,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Re- 
lation ;  which  may  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and  clear 
Idea  of  the  Thing  it  isattnbuted  to.     Thus  having  the  Notion 
that  one  laid  the  Egg  out  of  which  the   other   was  hatched,  I 
have  a  clear  Idea  of"  the  Relatioh  of  Dam  and  Chick,  between 
the  two  CafTiowaries  in  St.   "James's  Park ;  though,  perhaps, 
I  have   but  a  very  obfcure  and  imperfect  Idea  of  thole  Birds 
themfclves. 

§.  9.  Thirdly,  Though  there  be  a  great  Num-  . 

ber  of  Confederations,  wherein  Things  may  be     J  a .tons  . 

1  •  i_  1  1  r       A/T   1  •[   j        terminate  in 

compared  one  with  another,  and  fo  a  Multitude     cmtie  \An^ 

of  Relations;  yet  they  all  terminate  in,  and  are 
concerned  aSout  thofe  fimple  Ideas-,  either  of  Senfation  or  Re- 
flection ;  which  I  thinic  to  be  the  whole  Materials  of  all  our 
Knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I  fhall  fhew  it  in  the  rnoft  confide- 
rable  Reldtions  that  we  have  any  Notion  of  j  and  in  fome  that 
feem  to  be  the  mod  remote  from  Senfe  or  Reflection:  Which  yet 
will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  p?.ft 
Doubt,  that  the  Notions  we  have  of  them,  are  but  certain  fim- 
ple Ideas,  and  fo  originally  derived  from  Senfe  or  Reflection. 

§.  10.  Fourthly,  That  Relation  being  theconfi- 
dering  of  one  Thing  with  another,  which  is  ex-     Terms  leading 
trinfical  to  it,   itisevident,  that  all  Words  that     tie  Mind  be 
necefTarily  lead  the  Mind  to  any  other  Ideas,  than    yond  the  Sub- 
are  ftippofed  really  toexiftin  that  thing,  to  which     /*«  dcuomi- 
the  Word  is  applied,  are  relative  Words.  V.g.   A     ftated»  are  re- 
Man  Black,  Merry,  Thoughtful,  Thirjly,  Angry,     '"'**' 
Extended;  thefe,  and  the  like,  are   all  ablblute,  becaufe  they 
neither  Signify  nor  intimate  any  Thing, but  what  does,  or  is  fup- 
pofed  really  to  exift  in  the  Man  thus  denominated  ;  But  Father^ 
Brother,  King,   Husband,   Blacker,  Merrier,  &cc.  aie  Words, 
which,    together  with  the  Thing  they  denominate,  imply  alfo 
fomething  elfe   feparate,  a/id  exterior  to  the  Exiftence  of  that 
Thing.  S  2  §,   1 1 .  Ha- 
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§.  n.  Having  laid  down  thefe  Premifec  con- 
Condufcn.  cerning  Relation  in  general,  I  fhall  new  proceed 

to  fhew,  in  Tome  Inftasnces,  how  all  the  Ideas  we 
have  of  Relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of  fimple 
Ideas;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  and  remote  from  Sen fe 
foever  they  feem,  terminate  at  laft  in  fimple  Ideas.  I  (hall  be- 
gin with  the  moft  comprehenfive  Relation,  wherein  all  Things 
that  do,  or  can  exiit,  are  concerned,  and  that  is  the  Relation 
of  Caufe  and  EffeH.  The  Idea  whereof,  how  duiv'd  from  the 
two  Fountains  of  all  our  Knowledge,  Senfation  and  Reflection, 
"£*.'  I  (hall  in  the  next  Place  confider. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 
Oj  Caufe  andEffeft)  and  other  Relations, 

their       §•  '  •  IF  N  the  Notice  that  our  Senfes  take  of 
Ideas   ot.  the  conftant  Viciffitude  cf  Things,  we 

-&-  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral  parti- 
cular, both  Qualities  and  Subflances,  begin  to  exilt ;  and  that 
they  receive  this  their  Exiftence  from  the  due  Application  and 
Operation  of  fome  other  Being.  From  this  Obfervation  we  get 
our  Ideas  of  Caufe  and  EffeSl,  That  which  produces  any  fimple 
or  comp'ex  Idea-,  we  denote  by  the  general  Name  Caufe  ;  and 
that  which  is  produced,  Effecl.  Thus  finding,  that  in  that 
Subllance  which  we  call  Wax,  Fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  Idea 
that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  conftantly  produced  by  the  Appli- 
cation of  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat,  we  call  the  fimple  Idea  of 
Heat,  in  Relation  to  Fluidity  in  Wax,  the  Caufe  of  it,  and  Flui- 
dity, the  Effect..  So  al!  finding,  that  the  Subftance,  Wood, 
which  is  a  certain  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  fo  cali'd  by  the 
Application  of  Fire,  is  turn'd  into  another  Subftance,  call'd 
Afjb.es ;  i.  e.  another  complex  Idea,  confuting  of  a  Collection 
of  fimple  Ideas,  quite  different  from  that  complex  Idea,  which 
we  call  Wood  ;  we  confider  Fire,  in  relation  to  Afhes,  as 
Caufe,  and  the  Afhes,  as  Effe£t.  So  that  whatever  is  confi- 
d'er'd  by  u?,  to  conduce  or  operate,  to  the  producing  any  parti- 
cular fimple  Idea,  or  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  whether  Sub- 
ftance, or  Mode,  which  did  not  before  exift,  hath  thereby  in 
our  Minds  the  Relation  of  a  Caufe,  and  fo  is  denominated 
by  us. 

§.  2.  Ha- 
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§.  2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  Senfes  are 
able  to  difcover,  in  the  Operations  of  Bodies  on     greatlon,    Ge- 
one  another,  got  the  Notion  of  Caufe  and  EffcEl ;     deration,  mak~ 
viz.  That  a  Caufe  is  that  which  makes  any  other     i»g  Altsr*- 
Thing,  either  fimple  Idea,  Subftance  orMode,be-     riox. 
gin  to  he  j  and  in  Ejfeft  is  that  which   had  its 
Beginning  from  forae  other  Thing.    The  Mind  finds  no  great 
Difficulty,  todiftinguiih  the  feveral  Originals  of  Things  into 
two  Sorts. 

Firjl,  When  the  Thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that  noPart 
thereof  did  ever  exift  before  ;  as  when  anew  Particle  of  Mat- 
ter doth  begin  to  exift,  /'//  rcrum  natura,  which  had  before  no 
Being,  and  this  we  call  Creation. 

Secondly,  When  a  Thing  is  made  up  of  Particles,  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very  Thing  fo  confti- 
tuted  of  pre-exifting  Particles,  which,  confider'd  all  together, 
make  up  fuch  a  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  had  not  any  Ex- 
ijlence  before,  as  this  Man,  this  Egg,  Rofe,  or  Cherry,  13c, 
And  this,  when  referred  to  a  Subftance,  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary Courfe  of  Nature,  by  an  internal  Principle,  but  fet  on 
work  by,  and  received  from  fomc  external  Agent,  or  Caufe, 
and  working  by  infenfible  Ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we 
call  Generation  ;  when  the  Caufe  is  extrinlica!,  and  the  Ef- 
fect produced  by  a  fenfible  Separation,  or  juxta  Pofition  of 
difcernible  Parts,  we  call  it  Making ;  and  iuch  are  all  arti- 
ficial things.  When  any  fimple  Idea  is  produced,  which  was 
not  in  that  Subject  before,  we  call  it  Alteration.  Thus  a 
Man  is  generated,  a  Picture  made,  and  either  of  them  altered, 
when  any  new  fenfible  Quality,  or  fimple  Idea,  is  produced  in 
either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before  ;  and  the  Things 
thus  made  to  exift,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  Ejfecls  \ 
and  thofe  Things,  which  operated  to  the  Exiftence,  Caufts. 
In  which,  and  all  other  Cafes,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
Notion  of  Caufe  and  EffcEl,  has  its  Rife  from  Ideas  re- 
ceived by  Senfation  or  Reflection  ;  and  that  this  Relation, 
how  comprehenfive  foever,  terminates  at  Iaft  in  them.  Fo 
to  have  the  Idea  of  Caufe  and  Effcci,  it  fuffices  to  confider 
any  fimple  Idea  or  Subftance,  as  beginning  to  exift,  by  the 
Operation  of  fome  other,  without  knowing  the  Manner  of  that 
Operation. 

§.3.  Time  and  Place  are  alfo  the  Foundations 
of  very  large  Relations,and  all  finiteBeingat  leaft     ?f'  ***WJ  "1 
are  concern'd  in  them.  But  having  already  fnewn        "    " 
in  ai. other  Place,  how  we  get  thefe  ldeasi  it  may  fuffice  here  to 

S  3  intimate, 
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intimate,  that  moft  of  the  Denominations  of  Things  received 
from  Time,  are  only  Relations ;  Thus,  when  any  one  fays, 
that    Q_ieen  Elizabeth  lived    fixty-nine,  and    reigned    forty- 
five  Years,  thefe  Words   import  only   the  Relation  of  that 
Deration  to  fome  other,  and  means  no  more  hut  this,  That  the 
Deration  of  her  Exigence  was  equal    to  fixty-nine,  and  the 
Duration  of  her  Government    to  forty-five  Annual  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Sun ;    and  fo   are  all    Words,  anfwering,    how 
long      Again,     William   the  Conqueror  invaded    England  z- 
boutthe  Year  1070,  which  meanj  this ;  That  taking  the  Du- 
ration from  our  Saviour's  Time,  'til!  now,  for  one  entire  great 
Length  of  Time,  it  fhews  at  what  Diftance  this  Invafion  was 
frcm  the  two  E streams :  and  fo  do  all  Words  of  Time,  an- 
fwering to  the  Queftion  When,  which  fhew  only  the  Diftance 
of  any  Point  of  Time,  from  the  Period  of  a  longer  Duration, 
« from  which  we  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  ccnfiJer  it, 
as  related. 

§..  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe  other  Words  of  Time, 
that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  ftand  forpofitive  deas,  which  yet 
will,  when  confidered,  be  found  to  be  relative  ;  fuch  as  are 
Toufigi  Old,  &c.  which  include  and  intimate  the  Relation  any 
Thing  has  to  a  certainLength  ofDuration,  whereof  we  have  the 
Jdea  in  our  Minds.  Thus  having  fettled  in  our  Thoughts  the 
Idea  of  theordimry  Duration  of  a  Man  to  be  feventy  Years, 
when  we  fay  a  Man  is  Young,  we  mean,  that  his  Age  is  yet  but 
a  finall  Part  of  that  which  ufually  Men  attain  to  :  And  when 
we  denominate  him  Old,  we  mean,  that  his  Duration  is  run  out 
almo'ft  to  the  End  of  that  which  Men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And 
fo  'tis  but  comparing  the  particular  Age,  or  Duration  of  this 
or  that  M<m,  to  the  Idea  of  that  Duration  which  we  have  in 
our  Minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  Sort  of  Animals  : 
Which  is  plain,  in  the  Application  thefe  Names  to  other 
Things ;  for  a  Man  is  called  Young  at  twenty  Years,  and  very 
Young  at  feven  Years  old :  But  Yet  a  Horfe  we  call  old  at 
,  twenty,  and  a  Dog  at  feven  Years ;  becaufe  in  each  of  thefe,  we 
compare  their  Age  to  different  Ideas  of  Duration  which  are  fet- 
tled in  our  Minds, a^  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  Sorts  of  Annimals, 
jn  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature.  But  the  Sun  and  Stars, 
though  they  have  out-lafted  feveral  Generations  of  Men,  we 
call  not  old,  becaufe  we  do  not  knowwhat  Period  GOD  hath 
fct  to  that  Sort  of  Beings.  This  Term  belonging  properly  to, 
thofe  Things,  which  we  can  obferve  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of 
Things,  by  a  natural  Decay,  to  come  to  an  End  in  a  certain 
Period  of  Tiriysj  and  fo  have  in  our  Mindsa  as  it  were,  a  Stan- 
dard* 
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dard,  to  which  we  can  compare  the  feveral  Parts  of  their  Du~ 
ration ;  and  by  the  Relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them 
Young  or  Old  ;  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  Ruby,  or 
a  Diamond,  Things  whofe  ufual  Periods  we  know  not. 

§.  5.  The  Relation  alfo  that  Things  have  to 
one  another,  in  their  Places  and  Diftances,    Is     Relations  of 
very  obvious  to  obferve ;    as  Above,  Below,  a     Place  and  Ex- 
Mile  diftant  from  Cburing-Crofs,   in  England \     tenfion. 
and  in  London,      But  as  in  Duration,   fo  in  Ex- 
tenfim  and  Bulk,  there  are  fome  Ideas  that  are  relative,  which 
we  fignify  by  Names  that  are  thought  Pohtive;  as  Great  end 
Little,   are  truly  Relations.     For  here  alfo  having,  by  Obfer- 
vation,  fettled  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  the  Bignefs  of  federal 
Species  of  Things,  from  thofe  we  have  been  mod  accuftomed 
to,  we  make  them  as  it  were,   the  Standards  whereby  to  de- 
nominate the   Balk  of  others.     Thus  we  call  a  great  Apple, 
fuch  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  Sort  of  thofe  we  have 
been  ufed  to;  and  a  little  Horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  come-  not  up 
to  the  Size  of  that  Idea,  which  we  have  in  our  Minds,  to  be- 
long ordinarily  to  Horfes :  And  that  will  be  a  gre«c  Horfe  to 
a  JVeljh  Man,   which  is  but  1  little  one  to  a  Fleming;  they  iwo 
having,  from  the  different  Breed  or  ihcir  Countries,  taken  fe- 
veral  fiz'd    Ideas,  to   which  ...   ,  a  4.vare,  and  in  ^dation  to 
which  they  denominate  their  Great,  and  their  Little. 

§.  6.  So  likewife/^tf-f  and  Strong  are  bat  re- 
lativeDenominatio-.is  of  Power,  compared  to  fome  Ahfohtte  Terms 
Ideas  we  have,  at  that  Time,  of  greater  or  lefs  often  Jland  fa 
Power.  Thus  when  we  fay  a  weak  Man,  we  Relations. 
mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much  Strength  orPower 
to  move,  as  ufually  Men  have,  or  ufually  thofe  of  his  Size 
have;  which  is  a  comparing  his  Strength  to  the  idea  we  have 
of  the  ufual  Strength  of  Men,  or  Men  of  fuch  a  Size.  The 
like  when  we  fay  the  Creatures  are  ail  weak  Things ;  Weak, 
there,  is  but  a  relative  Term,  fignifying  the  Drfproportion 
there  is  in  the  Power  of  GOD,  and  the  Creatures.  And  fo 
abundance  of  Words,  in  ordinary  Speech,  ftand  only  for  Rela- 
tions, (and,  perhaps,  the  greateft  Part,)  which,  at  firir.  Si_  nt, 
feem  to  have  no  fuch  Signification:  V.g.  The  Ship  has  ne- 
celTary  Stores.  Neccffary  and  Stores-,  are  both  relative  Words ; 
one  having  a  Relation  to  the  accompliihing  the  Voyage  in- 
tended, and  the  other  to  future  Ufe.  All  which  Relationr, 
how  they  are  confined  to,  and  terminate  in  Ideas  derived 
from  Senfatisn  or  Reflection,  is  too  obvious  to  neeu  an)  .^x- 
plica  ton, 

S  4  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     XXVII. 
Of  Identiy  and  Diverfity. 

.  §.  r.      \     NofherOccafion  theMind  often  takes 

3      JJ  •*-  •A-  Things, when  coniidering any  1  hing 

as  exifting  at  any  determin'd  Time  and  Place,  we  compare  it 
with  it  felf  exifting  at  another  Time,  and  thereon  form  the  Idem 
of  identity  and  Diverfity.  When  we  fee  any  Thing  to  be  in 
any  Place  in  any  initant  of  Time,  we  are  fure,  (be  it  what  it 
•will)  that  it  is  that  very  Thing,  and  not  another,  which  at 
that  fame  Time  exifts  in  another  Place,  how  like  and  undiftin- 
guifhable  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  refpe&s  :  And  in  this 
confifts  Identity,  when  the  Ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not 
at  all  from  what  they  were  that  Moment,  wherein  we  confider 
their  former  Exiftence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the  prefent. 
For  we  never  finding,  nor  conceiveing  it  poffible,  that  two 
Things  of  the  fame  Kind  mould  exift  in  the  fame  Place,  at 
the  fame  Time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any 
where  at  zny  Time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  is 
there  it  felf  alone.  When  therefore  we  demand,  whether  any 
Thing  be  the  fame  or  no  ?  it  refers  always  to  femething  that 
exifted  fuch  a  time  in  fuch  a  Place,  which  'twas  certain,  at 
that  Inftant,  was  the  fame  with  it  felf,  and  no  other:  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  one  Thing  cannot  have  two  Beginnings 
of  Exiftence,  nor  two  Things  one  Beginning,  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  two  Things  of  the  lame  Kind  to  be  or  exift  in  the 
fame  Inftant,  in  the  very  fr.me  Flace,  or  one  and  the  fame 
Thing  in  different  Places.  That  therefore  that  had  one  Be- 
ginning, is  the  fame  Thing,  and  that  which  had  a  different  Be- 
ginning in  Time  and  Place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but 
divers.  That  which  has  made  the  Difficulty  about  this  Re- 
lation has  been  the  little  Care  and  Attention  ufed  in  having 
prccife  Notions  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

&.  z.  We  have  the  Ideas  but  of  three  Sorts  of 
Identity  of  Subftances ;  i.  God.  2.  Finite  Intelligences. 
Sttbjlances.  3.  Bodies.  Firft,God  is  withoutBeginnning, eter- 

nal, unalterable,  and  every  where  ;  and  therefore 
concerning  his  Identity,  there  can  be  no  Doubt.  Secondly,  Fi- 
nite Spirits  having  had  each  its  determinate  Time  and  Place  of 

Begin* 
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Beginning  to  exift,  the  Relation  to  that  Time  and  Place  will 
always  determine  to  each  of  them  its  Identity,  as  long  as  it 
exifts.  Thirdly,  The  fame  will  hold  of  every  Particle  of  Mat- 
ter, to  which  no  Addition  or  Subtraction  of  Matter  being 
made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  though  thefe  three  Sorts  of  Sub- 
ftances, as  we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another  out  of 
the  fame  Place ;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that  they  muft  ne- 
Ceffarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the  fame  Kind  out  of 
the  fame  Place :  Or  elfe  the  Notions  and  Names  of  Identity 
and  Diverfity  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch 
Diftin&ion  of  Subftances,  or  any  Thing  elfe  one  from  another. 
For  Example  ;  could  two  Bodies  be  in  the  fame  Place  at  the 
fame  Time  r  Then  thofe  two  Parcels  of  Matter  muft  be  one 
and  the  fame,  take  them  great  or  little  ;  nay,  all  Bodies 
muft  be  one  and  the  fame.  For  by  the  fame 
Reafon  that  two  Particles  of  Matter  may  be  in  £?**&  °f 
one  Place,  all  Bodies  may  be  in  one  Place  : 
Which,  when  it  can  be  fuppofed,  takes  away  the  Diftinclion 
of  Identity  and  Diverfity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it 
ridiculous.  But  it  being  a  Contradicfon,  that  two  or  more 
mould  be  one,  Identity  and  Diverfity  are  Relations  and  Ways 
of  comparing  well  founded,  and  of  Ufe  to  the  Underftanding. 
All  other  Things  being  but  Modes  and  Relations  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  Subftances,  the  Identity  and  Diverfity  of  each 
particular  Exiftence  of  them  too,  will  be  by  the  fame  Way  de- 
termined .  Only  as  to  Things  whofe  Exiftence  is  in  Succefli- 
on,  fuch  as  are  the  Actions  of  finite  Being  v.  g.  Motion  and 
Thought,  both  which  confift  in  a  continued  Train  of  Succefli- 
on,  concerning  their  Diverfity,  there  can  be  no  Queftion :  Be- 
cauieeach  perifhing  the  Moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exift  in 
different  Times,  or  in  different  Places,  as  permanent  Beings 
can  at  different  Times  exift  in  diflant  Places ;  and  therefore, 
no  Motion  or  Thought,  confidered  as  at  different  Times,  can 
be  the  fame,  each  Part  thereof  having  a  different  Beginning  of 
Exiftence. 

§.  3.  From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  eafy  to  dif-   Principium 
cover  what  is  fo  much  inquired  after,   the  Prtnci-    Individua- 
pium   indtviduati  nis ;    and  that  'tis  plain  is  Ex-   tiouis. 
iftence  it  felt,  which  determines  a  Being  of  any 
Sort  to  a  particular  Time  and  Place  incommunicable  to  two  Be- 
ings of  the  fame  Kind.  This, though  it  feemseafier  to  conceive  in 
fimple  Subftances  or  Modes,  yet  when  reflected  on,   is  no  more 
dirricult  in  compounded  ones,   if  Care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  v.  g.    Let  usfuppofe  an  Atom,  i.e.  a  continued  Body- 
under   one  immutable  Superficies,  exifting  in  a  determined 
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Time  and  Place;  'tis  evident,  that,  confidered  in  any  Inftant 
of  'its  Exiftence,  it  is,  in  that  Inftant,  the  fame  with  it  (elf. 
For  being  in  that  Inftant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  elfe,  it  is 
the  fame,  and  fo  muft:  continue  as  long  as  its  Exiftence  is  con- 
tinued; for  fo  long  it  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like 
Manner,  if  two  or  more  Atoms  be  joined  together  into  the 
fame  Mafs,  every  one  of  thofe  Atoms  will  be  the  fame,  by 
the  foregoing  Rule  :  And  whilft  they  exift  united  together, 
the  Mafs  confifting  of  the  fame  Atoms,  muft  be  the  fame 
Mafs,  or  the  fame  Body,  let  the  Parts  be  never  fo  different- 
ly jumbled  :  But  if  one  ofthefe  Atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one 
new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  fame  Mafs,  or  the  fame 
Body.  In  the  State  of  living  Creatures,  their  Identity  depends 
not  on  a  Mafs  of  the  fame  Particles,  but  on  fomething  elfe. 
For  in  them  the  Variation  of  great  Parcels  of  Matters  alters 
not  the  Identity  :  An  Oak  growing  from  a  Plant  to  a  great 
Tree,  and  then  lopp'd,1  is  ftill  the  fame  Oak  :  And  a  Colt 
grown  up  to  a  Horfe,  fometimes  fat,  and  fomeumes  lean,  is  all 
the  while  the  fame  Horfe  ;  though  in  both  thefe  C*fes,  there 
may  be  a  manifeft  Change  of  the  Parts :  So  that  tru'y  they 
are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  MafTes  of  Matter,  though  they 
be  truly  one  of  the  fame  Oak,  and  the  other  the  fame 
Horfe.  The  Reafon  whereof  is,  that  in  thefe  two  Cafes  of  a 
Mafs  of  Matter,  and  a  living  Body,  Identity  is  not  applied 
to  the  fame  Thing. 

§.  4.  We  muft  therefore  confider  wherein  an 
Identity  of  Oak  differs  from  aMafs  ofMatter,  and  that  feems 

Vegetables  to  me  to  be  in  this  ;  that  the  one  is  only  the  Co- 

hefion  of  Particles  ofMatter  any  how  united,  the 
other,  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  them,  as  conftitutes  the  Parts  of  an 
Oak,  and  fuch  an  Organization  of  thofe  Parts,  as  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive, and  diftribute  Nourifhment,  fo  as  to  continue,  and  frame 
the  Wood,  Bark,  and  Leaves,  &c.  of  an  Oak,  in  which  con- 
fifts  thevegetabie  Life.  That  being  then  one  Plant,  which  has 
fuch  anOrganization  of  Partsin  one  coherent  Body, partaking  of 
one  common  Life,  it  continues  to  bethe  fame  Plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  fame  Life,  though  that  Life  be  communicated 
to  new  Particles  of  Matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  Plant,  in 
a  like  continued  Organization,  conformable  to  that  Sort  of 
Plants.  For  this  Organization,  being  at  any  one  Inftant  in  any 
one  Colle£lion  of  Matter,  is  in  that  particular  Concrete  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  Life,  which  exift- 
ing  conftantly  from  that  Moment  both  forwards  and  backwards 
in  the  fame  Continuity  of  infenfibly  fucceeding  Parts  united  to 
the  living  Body  of  the  Plant,  it  has  t,hat  Identity,  which  makes 
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the  fame  Plant,  and  all  the  Parts  of  it,  Parts  of  the  fame 
Plant,  during  all  the  Time  that  they  exift  united  in  that  con- 
tinued Organization,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  common 
Life  to  all  the  Parts  fo  united. 

§.  5.  The  Cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  Identity  of 
Brutes?  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  what  Animals. 
makes  an  Animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame. 
Something  we  have  like  this  in  Machines,  and  may  ferve  to 
illuftrate  it.  For  Example,  What  is  a  Watch  ?  'Tis  plain  'tis 
nothing  but  a  fit  Organization,  or  Conftruition  of  Parts,  to  a 
certain  End,  which,  when  a  fufficient  Force  is  added  to  it, 
it  is  capable  to  attain.  If  we  would  fuppofe  the  Machine 
one  continued  Body,  all  whofe  organized  Parts  were  re- 
pair'd,  increas'd  or  diminiih'd  by  a  conftant  Addition  or  Se- 
paration of  infenfible  Parts,  with  one  common  Life,  we 
fhould  have  fomething  very  much  like  the  Body  of  an  Ani- 
mal, with  this  Difference,  That  in  an  Animal,  the  Fitnefs 
•  of  the  Organization,  and  the  Motion  wherein  Life  confifts, 
begin  together,  the  Motion  coming  from  within ;  but  in 
Machines,  the  Force  coming  fenfibly  from  without,  is  often 
away  when  the  Organ  is  in  Order,  and  well  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

§.6.  This  alfofhews,  wherein  theldedentity  of  Identity  of 
the  fame  Afon confifts;  viz.  in  nothing  buta  Par-  Man. 
ticipation  of  the  fame  continued  Life, by  constant- 
ly fleeting  Particles  of  Matter,  in  Succeflion  vitally  united  to  the 
fame  organized  Body.  He  that  fhall  place  the  Identity  of  Man 
in  any  Thing  elfe,  but  like  that  of  otherAnimals  in  one  fitly  or- 
ganized Body, taken  in  any  one  Inftant,  and  from  thence  conti- 
nued under  one  Organization  of  Life  in  feveral  fucceffively  fleet- 
ing Particles  of  matter,  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make 
an  Embryo,  one  of  Years,  mad,  and  fober,  the  fame  Man,  by 
any  Suppofition,  that  will  not  make  it  potable  for  Seth,  Jhrnael* 
Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  siujiin,  and  Cafar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame 
Man.  For  if  die  Identity  of  Soul  alone  makes  the  fame  Man,and 
there  be  nothing  in  the  Nature  of  Matter,  why  the  fame  Indivi- 
dual may  not  be  united  to  xhffercnt  Bodies,  it  will  be  pof- 
fibie,that  thofeMen  living  in  diftant  Ag-e?,  and  of  different  Tem- 
pers, may  have  been  the  fame  Man:  Which  Way  of  fpeaking 
muft  be,  from  a  very  ftrange  Ufe  of  the  Word  Man,  applied 
to  an  Idea,  out  of  which  Body  and  Shape  is  excluded  :    And  , 

thatWay  of  fpeaking  would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  Notions       CJ~\ 
of  thofe  Philolbphers,  who  allow  of  Transmigration,  and  are 
of  Opinion  that  the  Souls  of  Men  may,   for  their  Mifcarriages, 
he  detruded  into  the  Bodies  of  Beaft :    as  fit  Habitations  with 
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Organs  fuited  to  the  Satisfaction  of  their  brutal  Inclinations. 
But  yet  I  think,  no  Body,  could  he  be  fure  that  the  Soul  of 
Hellogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  Hogs,  woud  yet  fay  that  Hog 
were  a  Man  or  Hdiogabalus. 

§.  7.  'Tis  not  therefore  Unity  of  Subftnnce 
Identity  fuited  tnat  comprehends  all  Sorts  of  Identity,  or  will  de- 
to  the  Idea,  (ermine  it  in  every  Cafe  ;  But  to  conceive  and 

judge  of  it  a  right,  we  muft  confider  what  Idea 
the  Word  it  is  applied  to,  Hands  for  :  It  being  one  Thing  to  be 
the  fime  Sub/iai;ce, another  the  fame^?«,and  a  third  the  fame 
Per/on,  if  Perj'on,  Man,  and  Subjlance,  are  three  Names  land- 
ing for  three  different  ideas  \  for  fuch  as  is  the  Idea  belonging 
to  that  Name,  fuch  muft  be  the  Identity:  Which,  if  it  had 
been  a  little  more  caiefully  attended  to,  would  poffibly  have 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  Confufion,  wh'ch  often  occurs  a- 
bout  this  Matter,  with  no  fmall  feeming  Difficulties,  especial- 
ly concerning  Perfonal  Identity,  which  therefore  we  mall  in 
the  next  Place  a  little  confider. 

§.  8.  An  Animal  is  a  living  organized  Body  ; 
Same  Man.         and  confequently  the  fame  Animal,  as  we  have 

obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  Life  commu- 
nicated to  different  Particles  of  Matter  as  they  happen  fuccef- 
iively  to  be  united  to  that  organiz'd  living  Body.  And  what- 
ever is  talked  of  other  Definitions,  ingenuous  Observation 
puts  its  pad  Doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our  Minds,  of  which 
the  Sound  Alan  in  our  Mouths  is  the  Sign,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  of  an  Animal  of  fuch  a  certain  Form  :  Since  I  think  I 
may  hz  confident,  that  whoever  mould  fee  a  Creature  of  his  * 
own  Shape  and  make,  though  it  had  no  mote  Reafon  all 
its  Life,  than  a  Cat  or  a  Parrot,  would  call  him  ftil!  a 
Man  ;  or  whoever  mould  hear  a  Cat  or  a  Parrot  difcourfe, 
reafon,  and  philofophize,  would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but 
a  Cat  or  a  Parrot ;     and  fay,    the  one  was   a  dull   irrational 

*  Memoirs  of  Man,  and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  ra- 
nvhat  pf's'din  tional  Parrot.  A  Relation  we  have  in  an 
Chriftcndom  Author  of  great  Note,  is  fufficient  to  coun- 
frorn  167:,  t0  tenance  the  Suppofition  of  a  rational  Parrot. 
'1679,  p.  7££      His  Words  *  are, 

'  I  had  a  Mind  to  know  from  Prince  Maurice's  own  Mouth 
4  the  Account  of  a  common,  but  much  credited  Story,  that  I 

*  had  heard  fo  often  from  many  others,  of  an  old  Parrot  he 

*  had- in  5r*/S7,  during  his  Government  there,  that  fpoke, 
'  and  asked,  and  anfwered  common  Queftions  like  a  reafon- 
'  able  Creature  ;    fo  that  thofe  of  his  Train  there,   generally 

*  concluded  it  to  be  Witchery  or  Poileffion  •■>    and  one  of  his . 

6  Chaplains 
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Chaplains,  who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  ne- 
ver from  that  Time  endure  a  Parrot,  but  faid  they  all  had 
a  Devil  in  them.  I  had  heard  many  Particulars  of  this  Story, 
and  aflevered  by  People  hard  to  be  difcredited,  which  made 
me  ask  Prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  faid,  with 
his  ufual  Plainnefs  and  Drynefs  in  Talk,  there  was  fome- 
thing  true,  but  a  great  deal  falfe  of  what  had  been  reported. 
I  delired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  firft  ?  He 
told  ;r.e  fhort  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old 
Parrot  when  he  came  to  Brafil;  and  though  he  believ'd 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  Way  off,  yet  he  had  fo  much 
Curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it,  that  'twas  a  very  great  and  a 
very  old  one  ;  and  when  it  came  firft  into  the  Room  where 
the  Prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutch-men  about  him, 
it  faid  p:efcntly,  What  a  Company  of  white  Men  are  here  ? 
The  ask'd  it  what  he  thought  that  Man  was,  pointing  at  the 
Prince  I  It  anfwer'd,  Some  General  or  other  • 
when  they  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  asked 
it,  D'ou  venez-vo:<i  ?  It  anfwered,  De  Ma- 
rinnan.  The  Prince,  A  qui  eftevous  f  The 
Parros  A  un  Portugal*.  Prince,  $htc  fais  tu- 
la;' Parrot,  fe  garde  lesPoulles.  The  Prince 
Jaugh'd,  and  faid,  Vans  gardes  lesPoulles? 
The  Parrot  anfwered,  Ouy  nwy,  &  je  [cay 
bien  faire;  and  made  the  Chuck  four  or 
rive  Tunes  that  People  ufe  to  make  to 
Chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  fet  dowp 
the  Words  of  this  worthy  Dialogue  in 
French,  juft  as  Prince  Maurice  faid  them 
to  me.  I  asked  him  in  what  Language  the 
Parrot  fpoke  ?  and  he  faid,  in  Brafdian.  I 
asked  whether  he  underftood  the  Braftlian? 
He  faid,  No,  but  he  had  taken  Care  to 
have  two  Interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a 
Dutch-man  that  fpoke  Brafdian,  and  the  other  a  Brafdian, 
that  fpoke  Dutch ;  that  he  asked  them  feparately  and  pri- 
vately, and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame 
Thing  that  the  Parrot  faid.  I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd 
Story,  becaufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  Way,  and  from  the 
firft  Hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  agocdone:  For  I  dare 
(\y  this  Prince,  at  leaft,  believ'd  himfelf  in  all  he  told  me, 
having  ever  paflld  for  a  very  honefr  and  pious  Man  ;  I  leave 
it  to  Naiuralifts  to  reafon,  and  other  Men  to  believe  as  they 
pleafe  upon  it  \  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  ainifc  to  relieve 
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Whence  com?  ye  ? 
It  &nf<wefd,Froin 
Marinnan.  The 
Pvince  jTow&em 

do  you  b-:lonp?The 
Parror,/t>,T  Por- 
tu^ucz.e.Prince 
What  do  yottiherel 
Parrot,  /  look  af- 
ter the  Chickens , 
Toe  Prince 
laugh'd,  and 
faid,  ft*/  ok  af- 
ter the  Chickens  ? 

Parrot  ariXwer 

ed,  In  I,  ami  I 
know  wellen 
I  o<w  to  do  it. 
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'  or  enliven  a   bufy  Scene  fometimes  with  fuch  Digreffions, 
'  whether  to  the  Purpofe  or  no. 

I   have  taken   Caie  that  the  Reader  fhould 
Same  Man-         have  the  Story  at  la  ge  in   the  Author's   own 
Words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not   to  have 
thought   it  incredible;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a 
Man  as  he,  who  had  Sufficiency  enough  to  warrant   all   the 
Teftimonies  he  gives  of  himfe  f,  fhould  take  fo  much  Pains, 
in  a  Place  where  it  had  nothi  g  to  do,  to  pin  fo  clofe  not  only 
on  a  Man  whom   he  mentions  as  a  Friend,  but  on  a  Prince, 
in  whom  he  acknowledges  very    great  Honefty  and  Piety,    a 
Story,     which  he  himfelf  thought  incredible,    he  could   not 
but  alfo  think  ridiculous.    The  Prince  'tis  plain,  who  vouches 
this  Story,  and  our  Author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both  of 
them  call  this  Talker  a  Parrot;   and  I  ask  any  one  elfe,  who 
thinks  fuch  a  Story  fit  to  be  told,  whether  if  this  Parrot,  and 
all  of  its  Kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  Prince's  Word 
for  it,  as  this  one  did  ;    whether,  I  fay,  they  would  not  have 
paffed  for  a  Race  of  rational  Annimah ;   but  yet,   whether  for 
all  that,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  Men,  and  not 
Parrots  !    For  I   prefume  'tis  not  the  Idea  of  a  thinking  or 
rational  Being  alone,  that  makes  the  Idea  of  a  Man  in  mofi 
People's  Senfe,  but  of  a  Body,  fo  and  fo  fhaped,  joined  to  it; 
and  if  that  be   the  Idea  of  a  Man,  the  fame  fucceffive  Body 
not  fhifted  all  at  once,  muft,  as  well  as  the  fame  immaterial 
Spirit,  go  to  making  of  the  fame  Man. 

§.  9.  This  being  premifed,  to  find  wherein  per* 
Perfonal  Iden-  final  Identity  confifts,  we  muft  confider  wbat/\?r- 
tity.  fon  ftands  for  ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  in- 

telligent Being,  that  has  Reafon  and  Refieclion, 
and  can  confider  it  felf  as  it  felf,  the  fame  thinking  Thing  in 
different  Times  and  Places :    which  it  does  only  by  that  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  which  is  infeparablefrom  Thinking,  and  it  feems 
to  be  eflential  to  it :    It  being  impoffible  for  any  one  to  per- 
ceive, without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.     When  we 
fee,  hear,  fmell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any  Thing,  we 
know  that  we  do  (a.    Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  Sen- 
fations  and  Perceptions :    And  by  this  every  one  is  to  himfelf 
that  which  he  calls  Self;  it  not  being  confidered  in  this  Cafe 
whether  the  fame  Self  be  continned  in  the  fame,  or  divers 
Subftances.     For    fines    Concioufnefs     always    accompanies 
Thinking,    and  'tis  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he 
calls  Self;    and   thereby  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  all  other 
thinking  Things;    in  this  alone  confifts  perfona  I  Identity,   i  e. 
the  Samenefs  of  a  rational  Being:    And  as  far  as  this  Confci- 
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oufnefs  can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  paft  Action  or 
Thought,  fo  far  reaches  the  Identity  of  that  Per/on ;  it  is  the 
fame  Self  now  it  was  then  ;  and  'tis  by  the  fame  Self  with  this 
prefent  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that  Action  was  done. 

§.  10.  But  it  is  farther  enquir'd,  whether  it  be  . . 

the  fame  Identical  Subftance  ?   This,  few  would       °  Jc'o»jnej 
think  they  had  Reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  Per-     tdmtitv, 
ceptions,  with  their  Confcioufnefs,  always  re- 
main'd  prefent   in  the  Mind,    whereby    the    fame  thinking 
Thing  would  be  always  confcioufly  prefent,  and,    as  would  be 
thought,  evidently  the  fame  to  it  felf.  But  that  which  feemg 
to  m..ke   the  difficulty,  is   this,  that  this  Confcioufnefs  being 
interrupted  always  by  Forgetfulnefs,  there  being  no  Moment 
of  our  Lives  wherein  we  have  the  whole  Train  of  all  our  paft 
Actions  before  our  Eyes  in  one  View  :   But  even  the  beft  Me- 
mories  lofing  the  Sight  of  one  Part  whilft  they  are  Viewing 
another;  and  we  fometimes,  and  that  thegreateft  Part  of  our 
Live',  not  reflecting  on  our  paft  Selves,  being  intent  on  our 
prefent  Thoughts,  and  in  found  Sleep,  having  no  Thoughts  at 
all,  or,  at  le^ft,  none  with  that  Confcioufnefs  which  remarks 
our  waking  Thoughts.     I  fay,  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  our  Confci- 
oufnefs being  interrupted,   and  we  lofing  the  Sight  of  our  paft 
Selves,  Doubts   are  raifed   whether  we  are  the  fame  thinking 
Thing,  i.e.  the  fame  Subftance,  or  no.  Which,  however  rea- 
fonable,  or  unreafonable,   concerns  not  perfonal  Identity  at  all. 
The  Queftion  beinrj,  what  makes  the  fame  Perfon,   and  not 
whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  Subftance,  which  always  thinks 
in  the  fame  Perfon,  which  in  this  Cafe  matters  not  at  all.  Dif- 
ferent Subftances,  by  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,   (where  they  do 
partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  Perfcn,  as  well  as  different 
Bodies,   by  the  fame  Life  are  united  into  one  Animal,  whofe 
Identity  is  preferved,    in  that  Change  of  Subftances,  by  the  Uni- 
ty of  one  continued  Life'.     For  it  being  the  fame  Confcioufnefs 
that  makes  a  Man  be  himfelfto  him  felf  perfonal  Identity  de- 
.pen.'s  on  that  only,  whether  it  beannexeJ  only  to  one  indi- 
vidual Subftance,  or  can  be  continued  in  a  Succeffion  of  feveral 
Subftances.     For  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the 
Idea  of  any  paft  Action  with  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  it  has 
of  it  at  firft,  and  with  the  f  me  Confcioufnefs  it  h-sof  any  pre- 
fent Action ;  fo  far  it  is  the  fame   perfonal  Self     For  it  is  by 
the  Confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent  Thoughts  and  Actions, 
that  it  is  Self  to  it  Self  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  fame  Self   as 
far  ss  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  can  extend  to  Actions  paft,    or 
to  come  j  and  would  be   by  Diftance  of  Time,  or  Change  of 
Subftance,  no  more  two  Perfons,  than  a  Man  be  two  Men,  by 
•  wearing 
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•wearing  other  Clothes  to  Day  than  he  did  Yefterday,  with  a 
long  or  (hort  Sleep  between  :  The  fame  Confcioufnefs  uniting 
thofe  diftant  Actions  into  the  fame  Perfon  >  whatever  Subftances 
contributed  to  their  Production. 

§.  1 1.  That  this  is  fo,  we  have  fomeKind  of 
Terfonsil  Men*  Evidence  in  our  very  Bodies,  all  whofe  Particles, 
tity  in  Change  whilft  vitally  united  to  this  fame  thinking  con- 
ej  Subjlances.  fcious  Self  fo  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touch'd, 
and  are  affected  by,  and  confcious  of  Good  or 
Harm  that  happens  to  them,  are  a  Part  of  ourfelves ;  i.  e.  of 
our  thinking  ccnfeious  Self  Thus  the  Limbs  of  his  Body  is 
to  every  one  a  Part  of  himfelf:  He  fympathizes  and  is  con- 
cerned for  them.  Cut  off  an  Hand,  and  thereby  feparate  it 
from  that  Confcioufnefs  he  had  of  its  Heat,  Cold,  and  other 
Affections,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  Part  of  that  which  is  him- 
felf any  more  than  the  remoteft  of  Matter.  Thus  we  fee  the 
Sub/lance,  whereof  pcrfonal  Self  confided  at  one  Time,  may  be 
varied  at  another,  without  the  Change  of  perfonal  identity  ; 
there  being  no  Queftion  about  the  fame  Perfon,  though  the 
Limbs,  which  but  now  were  a  Part  of  it,    be  cut  off. 

§.  1 2.  But  the  Queftion  is,  whether  if  the  fame  Subftance, 
which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  Perfon  ;  or  re- 
maining the  fame,   it  can  be  different  Perfons. 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firfr,  This  can  be  no 
Whether  in  Queftion  at  all  to  thofe,  who  place  Thought  in 

the  Change  of       a  pUre}y,  material,  animal  Conftitution,  void  of 

fomcT  an  immaterial  Subftance.    For,   whether  their 

1         '  Suppofition  be  true,  or  no; 'tis  plain,  they  can- 

ceive  perfonal  Identity  preferved  in  fomething  elfe  than  Iden- 
tity of  Subftance  ;  as  animal  Identity  is  preferved  in  Identity 
of  Life,  and  not  of  Subftance.  And  therefore  thofe,  who  place 
Thinking  in  an  immaterial  Subftance  only,  before  they  can 
come  to  deal  with  thefe  Men,  muft  (hew  why  perfonal  Identity 
cannot  be  preferved  ixi  the  Change  cS  immaterial  Subftances,  or 
Variety  of  particular  immaterial  Subftances,  as  well  as  animal 
Identity  is  preferved  in  the  Change  of  material  Subftances,  or 
Variety  of  particular  Bodies :  V  nlefs  they  will  fay,  'tis  one  im- 
material Spirit  that  makes  the  fame  Life  in  Brutes,  as  it  is  one 
immaterial  Spirit  that  makes  the  fame  Perfon  in  Men,  which 
the  Cartefiam  at  leaft  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  Brutes 
thinking  Thing;s  too. 

§.13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Queftion,  Whether 
if  the  fame  thinking  Subftance (fuppofing  immaterial  Subftances 
only  to  think)  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  Perfon  ?  I  an- 
fwer, 
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fwer,  That  cannot  be  refolved,  but  by  tbofe  who  know  what 
Kind  of  Subftances  they  are  that  do  think  ;  and  whether  the 
Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Adtionscan  be  transferr'd  from  one  think- 
ing Subftance  to  another.  I  grant,  were  the  fame  Confcioufnefs 
the  fame  individual  Adtion,  it  could  not:  But  it  being  but  a 
prefent  Reprefentation  of  a  paft  Ad-lion,  why  it  may  not  be 
poflible,  that  that  may  be  reprefented  to  the  Mind  to  have 
been,  which  really  never  was,  will  remain  to  be  fhewn.  And 
therefore  how  far  the  Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Actions  is  annexed 
to  any  individual  Agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  poflibly  have 
it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  'till  we  know  what  fCindof 
Action  it  is ;  that  cannot  be  done  without  a  reflex  Adr.  of  Per- 
ception accompanying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  Sub- 
ftances, who  cannot  think  without  being  confeious  of  it.  But 
that  which  we  call  the  fame  Confcioufnefs  y  not  being  the  fame 
individual  Adt,  why  one  intellectual  Subftance  may  not  have 
reprefented  to  it,  as  done  by  it  felf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was 
perhaps,  done  by  fome  other  Agent ;  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  Re- 
prefentation may  not  poiTibly  be  without  Reality  of  Matter  of 
Fadt,  as  well  as  feveral  Reprefentations  in  Dreams  are,  which 
yet,  whilft  dreaming,  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
clude from  the  Nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  fo,  will 
by  us,  till  we  have  clearer  Views  of  the  Nature  of  thinking 
Subftances,  be  beft  refolv'd  into  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  who,  as 
fir  as  the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  any  of  his  fenfible  Creatures 
is  concern'^  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  Error  of  theirs  transfer 
from  one  to  another  that  Confcioufnefs,  which  draws  Reward 
or  Punifhment  with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  Argument  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  would  place  Thinking  in  a  Syftem  of-  fleeting 
animal  Spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considered .  But  yet  to  return  :o  the 
Queftion  before  us,  it  muft  be  allowed,  That  if  the  fame  Con- 
fcioufnefs (which,  as  has  been  fhewn,  is  quite  a  different  Thing 
from  the  fame  numerical  Figure  or  Motion  la  Body)  can  be  trans- 
ferred from-one  thinking  Subftance  to  another,  it  will  be  poflible*, 
two  thinking  fubftances  may  make  but  one  Perfon,  For  the 
fame  Confcioufnefs  being  preferv'd,  whether  in  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent Subftances,  the  peribnal  Identity  is  preferv'd  ? 

§.  14.  As  to  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Queftiogi,  Whether  the 
fame  immaterial  Subftance  remaining,  there  maybe  two  ciiftindi 
Perfons  ?  Which  Queftion  feems  to  me  to  be  built  on  this  Whe- 
ther the  fame  immaterial  Being,  being  confeious  of  the  Actions 
of  its  paft  Duration,  may  be  wholly  ftripp'd  of  all  the  Confci- 
oufnefs of  its  paft  Exigence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  Power  of 
ever  retrieving  again  :  And  lb  as  it  wsre  beginning  a  new  Ac- 
count from   a    new  Period,  have  a    Confcioufnefs  that  cannot 

*  reach 
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reach  beyond  this  new  State.  All  thofe  who  hold  Pre-exiftence, 
are  evidently  of  this  Mind,  fince  they  allow  the  Soul  to  have  no 
remaining  Confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  State, 
either  wholly  feparate  from  Body,  or  informing  any  other  Body  j 
znd  if  they  fhould  not,  'tis  plain,  Experience  would  fee  againft 
them.  So  that  perfonal  Identity  reaching  no  farther  than  -Con- 
fcioufnefs reaches,  a  pre-exiftent  Spirit  not  having  continued  fo 
many  Ages  in  a  State  of  Silence,  muft  needs  make  different 
Perfons.  Suppofe  a  Chrifiian  Platoni/1  or  Pythagorean,  fhould, 
upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  Works  of  Creation  the  Seventh 
Kay,  think  hib  Soul  hath  exified  ever  fince  ;  and  fhould  imagine 
it  has  revolved  in  feveral  Human  Bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one, 
who  was  perfuaded  his  had  been  the  Soul  of  Socrates,  (how  rea- 
fonably  I  will  notdifpute.  This  I  know,  that  in  the  Poft.  hefili'd, 
was  no  inconfiderable  one,  he  paffed  for  a  very  rational 
Man  ;  and  the  Prefs  has  fhewn  that  he  wanted  not  Parts  orLearn- 
ing)  would  any  one  fay,  that  he  being  not  confcious  of  any  of  So- 
crates's  Actions  or  Thoughts,  could  be  the  fame  Perfon  with  So- 
crates ?  Let  any  one  reflect  uponhimfelf,  and  conclude,  that  he 
has  in  himfelf  an  immaterial  Spirit,  which  is  that  v/hich  thinks 
in  him,  and  in  the  conftant  Change  of  his  Body  keeps  him  the 
fame ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf:  Let  him  alfo  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  fame  Soul  that  was  in  Ncjicr  or  Tberfites,  at  the  Siege 
of  Troy-,  (for  Souls  being,  as  far  as  we  know  any  Thing  of  them 
in  their  Nature,  indifferent  to  any  Parcel  of  Matter,  the  Suppo- 
iition  has  no  apparent  Abfurdity  in  it)  which  it  may  have  been, 
as  well  as  it  is  now,  the  Soul  of  any  other  Man  :  But  he  now  ha- 
-ving  no  Confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  Actions  either  of  NeJIor  or 
Therfttss,  does,  or  can  he,  conceive  himfelf  the  fame  Perfon  with 
either  of  them  ?  Can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  Actions? 
Attribute  them  to  himfeli,  or  think  them  his  own  more  than  the 
Actions  of  any  other  Man  that  ever  exiiled  ?  So  that  this  Confci- 
oufnefs not  reaching  to  any  of  the  Anions  of  either  of  thefe  Men, 
he  is  no  more  one  SelfvAih.  either  of  them,  than  if  the  Soul  or  im- 
material Spirit  that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  be- 
gan to  exift,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  prefent  Body,  though  it 
were  never  fo  true,  that  the  fame  Spirit  that  informed  Ne/Ior's  or 
Tbcrjites's  Body,  were  numerically  the  fame  that  now  informs  his. 
For  this  would  no  more  make  him  the  fame  Perfon  with  Nejior, 
than  if  fome  of  the  Particles  of  Matter  that  were  once  a  Part  of 
Ne/ior-,  were  now  a  Part  of  this  Man  ;  the  fame  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance,  without  the  fame  Confcioufnefs,  no  more  making  the  fame 
Perfon  by  being  united  to  any  Body, than  the  f-.me  Particle  of  Mat- 
ter, without  Confcioufnefs  united  to  any  Body,  makes  the  fame 

Perfon. 
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Perfoh.But  let  him  once  find  himfelf  confcious  of  any  of  the  Acti"- 
ons  of  Nejlor,  he  then  finds  himfeif  the  fame  Perfon  with  N eft  or* 

§.  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  Difficulty,  to 
conceive  the  fame  Perfon  at  the  Refurreetion,  though  in  a  Body- 
not  exactly  in  Make  or  Parts  the  fame  which  he  had  here,  the 
fame  Confcioufnefs  going  along  with  the  Soul  that  inhabits  it. 
But  yet  the  Soul  alone,  in  the  Change  of  Bodies,  would  fcarce  to 
any  one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the  Soul  the  Alan,  be  enough  to 
make  the  fame  Alan.  For  mould  the  Soul  of  a  Prince,  carrying 
with  it  the  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Prince's  pafi  Life,  enter  and  in- 
form the  Body  of  a  Cobler,  as  foon  as  deferted  by  his  own  Soul, 
every  one  fees  he  would  be  the  fame  Perfon  with  the  Prince,  ac- 
countable only  for  the  Prince's  Actions:  But  who  would  fay  it 
was  the  fame  Man  ?  The  Body  too  goes  to  the  making  tl.e  Man, 
and  would,  I  guefs,  to  every  Body,  determine  the  Man  in  this 
Cafe,  within  the  Sou!,  with  all  its  Princely  Thoughts  about  it, 
would  not  make  another  Man  :  But  he  would  be  the  fame  Cobler 
to  every  one  bcfides  himfelf.  I  know  that  in  the  ordinary  Way 
of  fpeaking,  the  fame  Perfon,  and  the  fame  Man,  ftand  for  one 
and  the  fame  Thing.  And,  indeed,  every  one  will  always  have 
a  Liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  apply  what  articulate 
Sounds  to  what  Ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as  often  as 
he  pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  enquire  what  makes  the  fame 
Spirit,  Man,  or  Per/on,  we  muft  fix  the  Ideas  of  Spirit,  Many 
or  Perfon  in  our  Minds ;  and  having  refclved  with  our  felves  what 
we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  determine  in  either  oi 
them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  the  fame,  and  when  not. 

§.  16.  But  though  the  fame  immaterial  Sub- 
fiance  or  Soul,  does  not  alone,  wherever  it  be,  and  Confcioufnefs 
in  whatfoever  State,  make  the  fame  Man  ;  yet  'tis  mahsthefdm* 
plain,  Confcioufnefs,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  ex-  -p 
tended,  ihould  it  be  to  Ages  part,  unites  Exigences  and  Adtions> 
very  remote  in  Time,  into  the  fame  Perfon,  as  well  as  it  does  the 
Exiftence  and  Actions  of  the  immediately  preceeding  Moment: 
So  that  whatever  has  the  Confcioufnefs  of  prcfent  and  pail  Acti- 
ons, is  the  fame  Perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong.  Had  I  the 
fame  Confcioufnefs,  that  I  favv  the  Ark  and  Noab's  Flood,  as  that 
I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  laft  Winter,  or  as  that  I 
write  now,  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  that  write  this  now,  that 
faw  the  Thames  overflow'd  laft  Winter,  and  that  view'd  the 
Flood  at  the  general  Deluge,  was  the  fame  Self,  place  that  Self 
in  what  Subflauce  you  pleale,  than  that  I  that  write  this  am  the 
fame  my  Self  now  whilfc  I  write(  whether  I  con  fill  oi'a'i  the  fame 
Subflance,  material  or  immaterial,  or  no]  that  I  was  Yefterday. 
For  as  to  this  Point  of  being  the  fame  Self,  it  matters  not  whe- 
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titer  this  prefent  Self  bo  made  up  of  tl#e  fame  or  other  Subftances, 
I  being  a;  much  conceui'd,  ar  d  as  juftly  accountable  for  any  Acti- 
on was  done  a  thoufarid  Years  fince,  appropriated  to  we  now  by 
this  Self- confcioufnefs,  a-;  I  am  for  what  1  did  the  laft  Moment. 

§.17.  Self  is  that  confeious  thinking  Thing, 
Self  depends  (whatever  Subftance,  made  up  of  whether  fpiritu- 
on  njciouj'  a^  Qr  materjaj9  fimple,  or  compounded,  it  matters 
not)  which -is  feniible,  or  confeious  of  Pleafure 
and  Pain,  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  and  fo  is  concern'd 
for  it  Self  as  far  as  that  Confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus  every  one 
finds,  that  whilft  comprehended  under  that  Confcioufnefs,  the 
little  Finger  is  as  much  a  Part  of  it  Self  as  what  is  moft  fo. 
Upon  Separation  of  this  little  Finger,  fhould  this  Confcioufnefs 
go  along  with  the  little  Finger,  and  leave  the  reft  of  the  Body, 
'tis  evident  the  little  Finger,  would  be  the  Perfon,  thzfame  Per- 
fon  ;  and  Self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reft  of 
the  Body.  As  in  this  Cafe,  it  is  the  Confcioufnefs  that  goes  along 
with  the  Subftance,  when  one  Part  is  feparate  from  another, 
which  makes  the  fame  Perfon,  and  conftitutes  this  inseparable 
Self;  fo  it  is  in  Reference  to  Subftances  remote  in  Time.  That 
wiih  which  the  Confcioufnefs  of  this  prefent  thinking  Thing  can 
join  it  felf,  makes  the  fameP*r/c/7,  and  is  one  Self  with  it,  and 
with  nothing  elfe  ;  and  fo  attributes  to  it  Self  and  owns  all 
the  Actions  of  that  Thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as  that  Confcioufnefs 
reaches,  and  no  farther ;  as  every  one  who  reflects,  will  perceive. 

§.  1 8.  In  this  Perfonal  Identity  is  founded  all 
°hJef  °f  **"    the  Right  and   Juftice  of  Reward  and  Punifh- 

^m^u        ment;  HaPPiaers  and  Mifery  bein§  that  for 

x/j  mien  .  which  every  one  is  concerned  for  himfelf  not  mat- 

tering what  becomes  of  any  Subftance,  not  joined  to,  or  effect- 
ed with  that  Confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  Inftance  I 
gave  but  now,  if  the  Confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  little 
Finger,  when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  fame  Self  which 
was  concerned  for  the  whole  Body  Yefterday,  as  making  a  Part 
of  it  felf  whofe  Actions  then  it  cannot  but  admit  as  its  own 
now.  Tho'  if  the  fame  Body  fhould  ftill  live,  and  immediately, 
from  the  Separation  of  the  little  Finger,  have  its  own  peculiar 
Confcioufnefs,  whereof  the  little  Finger  knew  nothing,  it  would 
not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it,  as  a  Part  of  it  felf  or  could  own 
any  pf  its  Actions,  or  have  any  of  them  imputed  to  him. 

§.  1 9.  This  may  fhew  us,  wherein  perfonal  Identity  confifts, 
not  in  the  Identity  of  Subftance,  but,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  I- 
dentity  of  Confcioufnefsy  whei-ein  Socrates  and  the  prefent  Mayor 
of  Shilnbcrcugb  agree,  they  are  the  fame  Perfon :  If  the  fame 
Socrates,  waking  and   fleeping   do   not   partake  of  the  fame 
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Confcioufnefsy  Socrates  waking  and  ileepinc,  is  no*  the  fame  Per- 
fon. And  to  punilh  Socrate*  waking,  tor  what  (leeping  Socra- 
tes thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never  confcious  o**, 
would  be  no  more  of  Right,  thai  to  punnifh  one  T  win  for  what 
his  Brother-Twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  hecaufe  their 
Outfides  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not  bedifunguifhed  ;  fcr 
fuch  Twins  have  been  feen. 

§.  20.  But  yet  pofnbly  it  will  ftili  be  objected,  fuppofe  I 
wholly  lofe  the  Memory  of  fome  Part-  of  my  Life,  beyond  a 
Poffibility  of  retrieving  them,  (o  that  perhaps  I  fhall  never  be 
confcious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the  fame  Perfon  that 
did  thofe  A&ions,  had  thofe  Thoughts,  that  I  once  was  confci« 
ous  of,  though  I  have  not  forgot  them?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  we  mull  here  take  Notice  what  the  Word  /  is  applied  to ; 
which,  in  this  Cafe,  is  the  Man  only.  And  the  fame  Man 
being  prefumed  to  be  the  fame  Perfon,  /  is  eafily  here  fup- 
pofed  to  ftand  alfo  for  the  fame  Perfon.  But  if  it  be  poffible 
for  the  fame  Man  to  have  diftinft  incommunicab!?.  Confeiouf- 
neffes  at  different  Times,  it  is  paft  doubt  the  fame  Man  would 
at  different  Times  make  different  Perfons ;  wliich,  we  fee,  is. 
theSenfe  of  Mankind  in  the  folemneft  Declaration  of  their  Opi- 
nions, Human  L«ws  not  puniihing  the  Mad  Alan  for  the  So- 
ber Alan's  Actions,  nor  the  Sober  Alan  for  what  the  Mad  Alan 
did,  thereby  making  them  two  Perfons;  which  is  fomevvhat 
explained  by  ourWay  of  fpeaking  in  Engltjh,  when  we  fay,  fuch  a 
one  is  not  bitnfelf,  or  is  be/iJes  bimfelf;  in  which  Phrafes  it  is 
infinua*ed,  as  if  thofe  who  now,  or  at  leaft,  firir.  ufed  them, 
thought  that  Self  was  changed,  the  felf  fame  Perfon  was  no 
longer  in  that  Man. 

$.21.  But  yet  'tis  hard  to  conceive,  that  Socra- 
tes, the  fame   individual    Man,    mould  be  two     ,  .' 
Perfons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  muftcon-     „>    w  ' ' '"  j 
iider  what  is  meant  by  oocrates,  or  the  fame  in-     perrott 
dividual  Alan. 

Fir/tt  It  muft  be  either  the  fame  individual,  immaterial, 
thinking  Subflance  :  In  fhort,  the  numerical  Saul,  and  nothing 
elfe. 

Secondly,  Or  the  fame  Animal,  without  any  Regard  to  an 
immaterial  Soul. 

llj.  Or  the  fame  immaterial  Spirit  united  to  the 
\nimal. 

Now,  take  which  of  thefe  Suppofitions  you  pleafe,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  make  perfonal  Identity  to    conlilt  in  any  Thing  but 
fnefs ;  or  reach  any  farther  thap  that  does. 
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For  by  the  Firft  of  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  pofllble  that  a 
Man  born  of  different  Women,  and  in  diftant  Times,  may  be 
the  fame  Man.  A  Way  of  fpeaking,  which,  whoever  admits, 
muft  allow  it  poffiblefor  the  fame  Man  to  be  two  diftindt  Per- 
Jons,*as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  Ages,  without  the 
Knowledge  of  one  another's  Thoughts. 

By  the  Second  and  Third,  Socrates  in  this  Life,  and  after  it, 
cannot  be  the  fame  Man  any  Way,  but  by  the  fame  Confciouf- 
nefs; and  fo  making  human  Identity  to  confift  in  the  fame 
Thing  wherein  we  place perfsnal  Identity,  there  will  be  no  Dif- 
ficulty to  allow  the  fame  Man  to  be  the  fame  Perfon.  But 
then  they  who  place  human  Identity  in  Confcioufnefs  only, 
and  not  in  fomething  elfe,  muft  confider  how  they  will  make 
the  Infant  Socrates  the  fame  Man  with  Socrates  after  the  Refur- 
reclion.  But  wbatfoever  to  fome  Men  makes  a  Man,  and 
confequently  the  fame  individual  Man,  wherein  perhaps  few  are 
agreed,  perfonal  Identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in  nothing  but 
Confcioufnefs,  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes  what  we  call 
Self)  without  involving  us  in  great  Abfurdities. 

§.  22.  But  is  not  a  Man  drunk  and  fobcr  the  fame  Perfon, 
why  elfe  is  he  punifh' d  for  the  Fa£t  he  commits  when  drunk, 
though  he  be  never  afterwards  confcious  of  it  ?  Juft  as  much 
the  fame  Perfon,  as  a  Man  that  walks,  and  does  other  Things 
in  his  Sleep,  is  the  fame  Perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any 
Mifchief  he  mail  do  in  it.  Human  Laws  punifh  both  with  a 
Juftice  fuitable  to  their  Way  of  Knowledge ;  becaufe  in  thefe 
Cafes,  they  cannot  diftinguifh  certainly  what  is  real,  what 
counterfeit  ;  and  fo  the  Ignorance  in  Drunkennefs  or  Sleep,  is 
not  admitted  as  a  Plea.  For  though  Punifhment  be  annexed 
to  Perfonality,  and  Perfonality  to  Confcioufnefs,  and  the  Drunk- 
ard perhaps  be  not  confcious  of  what  he  did  ;  yet  Human  Judi- 
catures juftly  punifh  him  ;  becaufe  the  Fact  is  proved  againft 
him,  but  Want  of  Confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him.  But 
in  the  great  Day,  wherein  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts  fhall  be  laid 
open,  it  may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  fhall  be  made  to 
anfwerfor  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but  fhall  receive  his 
Dcom,    his  Confcience  accufing  or  excufing  him. 

§.23.  Nothing  but  Confcioufnefs  can  unite  re- 
Co*/  tottfnefs  mote  Exifcences  jnto  tjie  fame  Perfon,  the  Identi- 
aj0«e  rn*h  ty  of  Subftance  will  not  do  it :  For  whatever  Sub- 

fiance  there  is,  however  framed,  without  Con- 
fcioufnefs, there  is  no  Perfon  :  And  a  Carcafe  may  be  a 
Perfon,  :is  well  as  any  Sort  of  Subftance  be  fo  without  Con- 
fcioufnefs, 

Could, 
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Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftincl  incommunicable  Confciouf- 
nefles  acting  the  fame  Body,  the  one  conftantly  by  Day,  the  ci- 
ther by  Night ;  and  on  the  other  Side,  the  fame  Confciouf- 
nefs,  adding  by  Intervals,  two  diftincT:  Budies  :  I  ask,  in  the  firft 
Cafe,  whether  the  Day  and  the  Night  Man  would  not- be  two 
as  diftincl  Perfons,  as  Socrates  and  Plato?  And  whether  in 
thefecond  Cafe,  there  would  not  be  one  Perfon  in  twodiftinct 
Bodies,  as  much  as  one  Man  is  the  fame  in  two  diftincl  Cloth- 
ings. Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and  this 
diftincl  Confcioufnefs,  in  the  Cafes  above-mentioned,  is  owing  to 
the  fame  and  diftincl  immaterial  Subftances,  bringing  it  with 
them  to  thofe  Bodies,  which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not 
the  Cafe:  Since  'tis  evident,  the  per  final  Identity  would  equal- 
ly be  determined  by  the  Confcioufnefs,  whether  that  Confciouf- 
nefs, were  annexed  to  fome  individual  immaterial  Subftance, 
or  no.  For  granting,  that  the  thinking  Subftance  of  Man  muft 
be  neceflarily  fuppos'd  immaterial,  'tis  evident,  that  immate- 
rial thinking  Thing  may  fometimes  part  with  its  paft  Confci* 
oufnefs,  and  be  reft o red  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  Forgetful- 
nefs  Men  often  have  in  their  paft  Actions,  and  the  Mind  many 
times  recovers  the  Memory  of  a  paft  Confcioufnefs,  which  it 
had  loft  for  twenty  Years  together.  Make  thefe  Intervals  of 
Memory  and  Forgetfulnefs  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by 
Day  and  Night,  and  you  have  two  Perfons  with  the  f*me  im- 
material Spirit,  as  much  as  i  n  the  former  Inftance,  two  Perfons 
with  the  fame  Body.  So  that  Self  is  not  determined  by  Iden- 
tity or  Diverfity  of  Subftance,  which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but 
only  by  Idenitty  of  Confcioufnefs. 

§.  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  Subftance  whereor  it  is 
now  made  up,  to  have  exifted  formerly,  united  in  the  fame 
confeious  Being:  But  Confcioufnefs  removed,  that  Subftance 
is  no  more  it  Self  or  makes  no  more  a  Part  of  it,  than  any 
other  Subftance,  as  is  evident  in  the  Inftance  we  have  aheauy 
given  upon  a  Limb  cut  off",  of  whofe  Heat,  or  Cold,  or  other  Af- 
fections, having  no  longer  any  Confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of 
a  Man's  Self,  than  any  o'.her  Mjtter  of  the  Univerfe.  In  like 
Manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  Subftance, 
which  is  vcid  of  that  Confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am  my  Self  to 
my  Stif:  If  there  be  any  part  of  it^Exiftence,  which  I  cannot 
upon  recollection  join  wi.h  that  prefent  Confcioufnefs,  where- 
by I  am  now  my  felf  it  is  in  that  Part  of  itsExiftence  no 
more  my  felf  than  any  other  immaterial  Being.  Fcr  what- 
foever  any  Subftance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  c 
recollect,  and  by  Confcioufnefs  make  my  own  Then  I  c, 
and  Action,  it  will  no  moic  belong  to  me,  whether  a 
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of  me    thought   or    did  it,    than   if   it   had  been  thought  or 
done  by  any  other  immaterial  Being  any  where  exifting. 

§.  25.  I  ;igree  the  more  probable  Opinion  is,  that  this  Con- 
fcioufnefs is  annexed  to,  and  the  Affection  of  one  individual  im- 
material Subftance. 

But  let  Men,  according  to  their  divers  Ilypothefes,  refolve  of 
that  as  they  pleafe.  This  every  intelligent  Being  fenfible  of  Hap- 
pinefs  or  Mifery,  muff,  grant,  that  there  is  fomething  that  is  bim- 
felf  that  he  is  concerned  for,  and  would  have  happy  ;    that  this 
Self  has  exifted  in  a  continued  Duration  more  than  one  Inftant, 
snd  therefore  'tis  poffible  may  exift,  as  it  has  dene,  Months  and 
Years  to  come,  without  any  certain  Bounds  to  be  (et  to  its  Du- 
ration ;    and  may   be  the  fame  Self,    by  the  fame  Confcioufnefs 
continued  on  for  the    future.     And  thus,    by  this  Confcioufefs, 
he^finds  himfelf   to  be   the  fame  Self  which  did  fuchorfuch  an 
Action  fome  Years  fince,by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy  or  mi- 
ferable  now.      In  all  which  Account  of  Self  the  fame  numeric 
cal  Subftance  is  not  confidered  as  making  the  fame  Self.    But  the 
fame  continued  Confcioufnefs,    in  which  feveral  Subi.ancesmay 
have  been   united,    and   again  feparated   from  it,  which,  whilft 
they  continued|in  a  vital  Union  with  that,  wherein  this  Confci- 
oufnefs then  refided,  made  a  part  of  that  fame  Self     Thus  any 
Part  of  our  Bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confeious  in  us, 
makes  a  Fart  of  our  Selves :   But  upon  feparation  from  the  vital 
Union,  by  which  thatConfcioufnefs  is  communicated,  that  which 
a  Moment  fince  was  Part  of  our  Selves,  is  now  no  more  fo,  than 
a  Part  of  another  Man's  Self  is  a  Part  of  me ;  and  'tis  not  irnpoffi- 
ble,  but  in  a  little  Time  may  become  a  real  Part  of  another  Per- 
fon.     And  fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  Subftance  become  a 
Part  of  two  different  Perfons  ;    and   the  fame  Per  fon  preferved 
v    ler  the  Change  of  various  Subftances.  Could  we  fuppofe  any 
Spirit  wholly  itripp'd  of  all  its  Memory  of  Confcioufnefs  of  part 
Actions,  as  we  find  ourMinds  always  are  of  a  great  Part  of  ours, 
and  fometimes  of  them  all,  the  Union  or  Separation  of  fuch  3 
fpiritual  Subftance  would  make  no  Variation  of  perfonal  Iden- 
tity, any  more  than  that  of  any  Particle  of  Matter  does.     Any 
Subftance  vitall)  united  to  the  prefent  thinking  Being,  is  a  Part 
of  that  very  fame  Self  which  now  is:   Any  Thing  united  to  it 
by  a  Confcioufnefj  cf  former  Actions,    makes  alfo  a  Part  bf  the 
fame  Self,  which  is  the  fame  both  the'rji  and  now. 
■  §.  26.  Perfoity  as  I  take  it,  istheName  of  thia 

&     (hk  S'"?:     Wherc-cver  -  Ma«  finds   wh.r    he  calls 

,f  Himfelf,  there   I  think  ."■       c  1        .ay  is   the 

fame  Per  fon.     It  is  a  Forenfk  :T:    a  appropria- 
ting Actions  and  their  Merit  5  and  jo  belongs  only  to  intelligent 

Agents 
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Agents  capable  of  a  Law,  and  Happinefs  and  Mifery.  This 
Perfonality  extends  it  felf  beyond  prefent  Exiftence  to  what  is 
paft,  onl)  by  Confciouihefs,  whereby  it  oncerned  and 

accountable,  owns  and  imputes  «.u  itjelf  paft  Actions,  juft  upon 
the  fame  Ground,  and  for  the  fame  Reafcn  that  it  does  the 
prefent.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  Concern  for  Happinefs,  the 
unavoidable  Concomitant  of  Confcioufnefs,  that  which  is 
confcious  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  deli  ring  that  that  Self  that 
is  confcious,  mould  be  happy.  And  therefore  whatever  paft 
Actions  it  cannot  reconcile,  or  appropriate  to  that  prefent  Self 
by  Confcioufnefs,  it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they 
never  had  been  done :  And  to  receive  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
i.  e.  Reward  or  Punifhment,  on  the  Account  of  any  fuch  Ac- 
tion, is  all  one,  as  to  be  made  happy  or  miferable  in  its  firft  Be- 
ing, without  any  Demerit  at  all.  For  fuppofing  a  Man  pu- 
nifh'd  now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another  Life,  whereof  he 
could  be  made  to  have  no  Confcioufnefs  at  all,  what  Diffe- 
rence is  there  between  that  Punifhment,  and  being  created 
miferable  ?  And  therefore  conformable  to  this,  the  Apoftle  tells 
us,  that  the  great  Day,  when  every  one  fhall  receive  accord- 
ing to  bis  Doings i  the  Secrets  cf  all  Hearts  Jhall  be  laid  cpen% 
The  sentence  fhal  be  juftify'd  by  the  Confcioufnefs  all  Per- 
form fhall  ^ave,  that  tbemfehes,  in  what  Bodies  foever  they  ap- 
pear, or  what  Subftances  foever  that  Confcioufnefs  adheres  to, 
are  the  fame  that  committed  thofe  Actions,  and  deferve  that 
Punifhment  lor  them. 

§.  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this 
5  ijeft,  made  fome  Suppofitions  that  will  look  frrange  to 
fume  Readei  ,  and  poffibly  they  are  fo  in  themfelves  :  But  yet, 
I  thirk,  they  tre  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  Ignorance  we 
are  in  of  the  Nature  of  that  thinking  Thing  that  is  in  us,  and 
-which  we  look  on  as  our  Selves.  Did  we  know  what  it  was, 
or  how  it  *as  tied  to  a  certain  Syftem  of  fleeting  Animal  Spi- 
rits ;  or  whether  it  could,  r»  could  not  perform  its  Operations 
of  Thinking  and  Memory  out  of  a  Body  organized  as  ours  is  ; 
2nd  whether-  it  has  pleafed  God.  that  no  one  fuch  Spirit  mall 
ever  be  united  to  any  but  one  fuch  Body,  upon  the  right  Con- 
stitution of  whofe  Organs  its  Memory  mould  depend,  we  might 
fee  the  Abfurdity  of  fome  of  thofe  Suppofitions  I  have  made. 
Bitt  taking  as  we  ordinarily  now  do  (in  the  Dark  concerning 
thefe  Matters)  the  Soul  of  a  Mm;,  for  an  immaterial  Subftance, 
independent  from  Matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there 
can  from  the  Nature  of  Things  be  no  Abfurdity  at  all,  to  fup- 
pofe,   that  the  Umc  S  ,  at  different  Times,  be   united 

to  diffeient  Bodies,    and    with   them  majte  up,  for  that  Time 

«  one 
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one  Man  :  as  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  Part  of  a  Sheep's  Body 
Yefterday,  fhould  be  a  Part  of  Man's  Body  to  Morrow,  and 
in  that  Union  make  a  vital  Part  of  Melibceus  himfelf,  as  well 
as  it  did  of  his  Ram. 

§.28.  To  conclude,  whatever  Subftance  be- 
"Tke  Difficulty  gins  to  exift,  it  muft,  during  its  Exiftence,  ne- 
from  ill  Uf°  of  ceflarily  be  the  fame:  Whatever  Cornpofitions  of 
Names.  0f  Subftances  begin  to  exift,  during  the  Union 

of  thofe  Subftances,  the  Concrete  muft  be  the 
fame  :  Whatfoever  Mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  Exiftence, 
it  is  the  fame:  And  fo,  if  the  Compofition  be  of  diftincl  Sub- 
ftances, and  different  Modes,  the  fame  Rule  holds.  Whereby 
it  will  appear,  that  the  Difficulty  or  Obfcurity  that  has  been 
about  this  Matter,  rather  rifes/rom  the  Names  ill  ufed,  than 
from  any  Obfcurity  in  Things  themfelves.  For  whatever 
makes  the  fpecifick  Idea,  to  which  the  Name  is  applied,  if 
that  Idea  be  fteadily  kept  to,  the  Diftinclionof  any  Thing  into 
the  fame,  and  divers,  will  eafily  be  conceived,. and  there  can 
-arife  no  Doubt  about  it. 

§;  29.  For  fuppofing  a  rational  Spirit  be  the 
Continued  Exi-  Idea  of  a  Man,  'tis  eafy  to  know  what  is  the 
(tence  makes  fame  Man,  viz.  the  fa?ne  Spirit,  whether  fepa- 
Ider.tity.  rate  or  in  a  Body,  will  be  the  fame  Man.     Sub- 

pofing  a  rational  Spirit  vitally  united  to  a  Body 
of  certain  Confirmation  of  Parts  to  make  a  Man,  whilft  that 
rational  Spirit,  with  that  vital  Conformation  of  Parts,  though 
continued  in  a  fleeting  fucceffive  Body,  remains,  it  will  be  the 
fame  Man.  But  if  to  any  one  the  Idea  of  a  Man  be  but  the 
vital  Union  of  Parts  in  a  certain  Shape ;  as  long  as  that  vital 
Union  and  Shape  remains,  in  a  Concrete  no  otherwife  the 
fame,  but  by  a  continued  Succeffion  of  fleeting  Particles,  it  will 
be  the  fame  Man.  For  whatever  be  the  Compofition,  whereof 
the  Complex  Idea  is  made,  whenever  Exiftence  makes  it  one 
particular  Thing  under  one  Denomination,  the  fame  Exiftence 
continued,  preferves  it  the  fame  Individual  under  the  fame 
Denomination  *.    ' 

CHAP. 


*  The  DoSrine  cf  Identity  and  Diverfiry,  contained  in  this 
Chapter,  the  Bifhop  of  V/oneji?r  pretends  to  beinconGflent  with 
theDo&rincs  of  the  Christian  Faith,  concerning  the  Refurrctti- 
on  of  the  Dead.  His  Way  of  arguing  from  ir,  is  this  :  He  fays, 
the   Reafan  ej   belieyfa*  iic  RrfumHiofi  of  the  fame   Body  upon  Mr, 

Locke'j 
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Locked  Grounds,  is  from  the  Idea  of  Identity.    To 
which  our  Author  t  anfwei  s  :  Give   me  Leave,        £  In  his  $d 
rny  Lord,  to  fay,  that  the  Reafon  of  believing  any     Letter  to   the 
ArriclesofthcChriftianFaith(fuch  asyourLord-     Bijhop  tf 
fhip   is  here  fpeaking  of,  to  mc,  and  upon  my     Worcefter, 
Grounds  1  is  its  being  a  part  of  Divine  Revelati-    p.  167,  &e. 
on  :  Upon  this  Ground  I  believed  it  before  I  ei- 
ther writ  that  Chapter  of  Identity  and  Diverfity,  and  before  I  ever 
thought  of  thofe  Propofitions  which  your  Lordfhip  quotes  out 
of  that  Chapter,  and  upon  the  fame  Ground  I  believe  it  flill  ; 
and  not  from  my  Idea  of  Identity.     This  Saying  of  your  Lordfhip' s 
ihercfore,  being  a  Propofiticn  neither  felf-evident,  nor  allowed 
by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be  proved.     So  that  your  Founda- 
tion failing,  all  your  large  Super  fhu&u  re  built  thereon,  comes 
to  nothing. 

But  my  Lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  Leave  hum- 
bly to  reprefent  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  thought  you  under- 
took to  make  out,  that  my  Notion  of  Ideas  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
Articles  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith.  Put  that  which  your  Lordfhip  in- 
stances in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  Article  of  the  Chrijlian 
Faith.  The  RefurreBion  of  the  Dead^  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Chriftian  Faith  :  But  that  the  RefurreBion  of  the  fame 
Bcdy,  in  vour  Lordfhip's  Senfc  of  the  Jame  Body,  is. an  Article  of 
the  Chrifthn  Faith,  is,  whar,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Teftamcnt  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all 
the  Articles  of  the  Chrijlian  Faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  Apo- 
ftlcs  to  preach  the  RefurreBion  of  the  Beady  and  the  RefurreBion 
from  the  bead  in  many  Places :  Bur  I  do  not  remember  any  Place 
where  the  RefurreBion  of  thefwie  B:dy  is  fo  much  as  mentioned, 
Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Cafe,  I  do  not  remember 
in  any  Place  of  the  New  Teftamcnt  (where  the  general  Refur- 
re&ion  at  the  laft  Day  is  fpoken  of)  any  fuch  Ex-prcffion  as  the 
RefurreBion  of  the  Body,  much  lefs  of  the  fame  Body. 

I   fay  the   general  Rcfuire&ion  at  the  laft  Day  :    Becaufe 
where  the   RcfurrcQion    of    fome  particular   Perfons   piefcut- 
ly  upon  our  Saviour's   Refurre&ion  is  mention- 
ed, the  Words  are,    *  The   Graves  were  opened,     *  Matt.xxvii. 
and  m. try   B.t'.i  s  of  Saints,  which  P.cpt,  arofe,    and     52,  53- 
came  out   of  the  Graves  after  I  is  RefurreBion,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  City,  and  appeared  to    many:  Of    which    pecu- 
liar Way  of  fpeaking  of  this  Refurrection,  the  Pillage  it  fHf 
gives  a  Reafon   in  thefe   Words,  appeared  to  many  ;  i.  e.   thofe 
who  Jleptj   appeared,  fo  as    to   be    known   ro    be  rifen.      But  this 
could  not   be  known,  unlefs  they  brought  wirh  them  the    Evi- 
dence,   that  they    were    thofe   who    had   been  dead,    whererf 
fhde  were  two   Proofs,  their  Graves   were  opened,  and    their 
Bodies  not  only  gone  out  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  famp 
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to  thofe  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive,  and  knew  them 
to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been  thofe  who  had 
been  dead  fo  long,  that  all  who  knew  them  once  alive,  were 
now  gone,  thofe  to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them 
to  be  iVicn  j  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  rifen  from  the 
Dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they  had  been  dead.  All  that 
by  their  appearing  rhey  could  have  known,  was,  that  they  were 
fo  many  living  Strangers, of  whofe  Refurreftion  they  knew  no- 
thing. 'Twas  neceflary  therefore,  that  they  fhould  come  in  fuch 
Bodies,  as  might  in  Make  and  Size,  Qcr.  appear  to  be  the  fame 
they  had  before,  that  .they  might  be  known  to  thole  of  their  Ac- 
quaintance, whom  they  appeared  to.  And  it  is  probable  they 
were  fuch  as  -were  newly  dead,  whofe  Bodies  were  nor  ye:  diffol- 
ved  and  diffipated  ;  and  therefore,  'tis  partirnlarly  laid  here, 
(difhrcntly  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  Rtfurre&ion)  that 
their  Bodies  arofe  ;  becaufe  they  were  the  fame  that  were  then  ly- 
ing in  their  Graves,  the  Moment  before  they  rofe. 

But  your  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  tnuftbe  the  f.ime  Bo- 
dy: And  let  us  grant,  that  your  Lordfhip,  nay,  others  too, 
think  you  have  proved  it  mufi  be  the  fame  Body  ;  will  you  there- 
fore fay,  that  he  holds  what  is  inconfiftent  with  an  Article  of 
Faith,  who  having  never  feenthis  your  Lordfhip's  Interpretation 
of  the  Scripture,  nor  your  Reafons  for  the  fame  Bed),  in  your 
Senfe  of  fame  Body ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  ouderftand- 
5ng  them,  or  not  perceiving  the  Force  of  them,  believes  what 
the  Scripture  propofes  to  him,  viz-  That  at  the  laft  Day,  the 
Dead  pall  be  raifed,  without  determining  whether  it  fhall  be  with 
the  very  fame  Bodies  or  no? 

I  know  your  Lordftiip  pretends  not  toereft  your  particular  In- 
terpretetions  of  Scripture  into  Articles  of  Faith;  And  if  you  do 
not,  he  that  believes  the  Dead  pall be raifed,  believes  that  Article 
of  Faith  which  the  Scripture  propofes :  And  cannot  be  accufed 
of  holding  any  Thing  into n ft  (lent  with  it,  if  it  fhould  happen, 
that  what  he  holds  is  inconRfient  with  another  Proposition, 
viz.  That  the  Dead  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  B.  dies, in  your  Lord- 
fhip's  Senfe,  which  I  do  not  find  propofed  in  Holy  Writ  as  an 
Article  of  Faith. 

But  your  Lordfhip  argues,  it  mufi  be  th"  fame  Body]  which,  as 
you  explain  fame  Body  ±  is  not  the  fame  individual 
t   P*   34>    3  5  Particle's  of  Matter,  which  were  united  at  the  Point 

cf  Death-  Nor  the  fame  Particles  of  Mitier^  that 
the  Sinner  had  at  tie  Time  of  tic  Commijjion  of  his  Sins.  But  that  it 
mufi  b'  the  fame  material  fabftance  which  was  vitally  united  to  tie  Soul 
here;  i.e.  as  I  underftand  it,  the  fame  individual  Particles  of 
Matter,  which  were,  fome  Time  or  other  during  his  Life  here, 
vitally  united  to  his  Soul. 
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Your  firft  Argument  to  prove,  that  /'*  mufl  be  the  farm  Body  in 
this  Scnfe  of  the  fame  Body,  is  taken  *   from  thefe 
Words  of  our  Saviour,    All  that  are  in  the  Graves     *  P*  37» 
(ball  hear  his  Voire,   and  pall  come  forth,     f  From 
whence  yomr  Lordfhip  argues,  That  thefe  Words,     f  John  v.aS, 
all  that  are  in  their  Graves,    relate    to  no  other  Sub-     29. 
(layi-e    than  what  was  united  to  the  Soul  in  Life ',  be- 
caufe  a  different  Subjlance    cannot  be  [aid  to  be  in  the  Graves,  and  to 
come  out  of  them.     Which   Words   of   your  Lordfhip's,   if  they 
prove  any  Thing,  prove  that  the  Soul  too  is  lodg'd  in  the  Grave, 
and  railed  out  of  it  at  the  laft  Day.     For  your  Lordfhip  fays, 
Can  a  d  fferent  Subjlance  be  /aid  to  be  in  their  Graves,  and  come  out  of 
them*,  bo  that  according  to  this  Interpretation  of  thefe  Words 
of  our  Saviour  ;  No  other  Subjlance  being  raifed,  but  what  hears 
his   Voice  ;  and   no  other  Subjlance  hearing  his  Voice,  but  Avhat 
being  called,    comes  out    of   the  Grave ;  and   no  other  Subfiante 
coming  out  of  the  Grave,  but  what  was   in  the  Grave,   anyone 
muft  conclude,  that  die  Soul,  unlefs   it    be   in  the  Grave,  will 
make  no  part  ot  rhe  Perfou  that  is  raifed,   unhfs,  as  your  Lord- 
fhip argues  again  ft  me,  *  Tom  can  make  it  out,  that 
a  Subjlance  ■■  as  in  the  Grave,  may  come         *  P.  37. 

tut  <•/  i/,  or  rha  the  S.^ul  is  no  Subjlance, 

But  letting   afide   the  Subjlance  of  the  Soul,  another  Thing 
that  will  make  any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  Interpretati- 
on of  our  Saviour's  Words  be  neceflary  to  be  received  as  their 
true  Senfe,  is,  That  it  will  not  be  very  eafily  re- 
conciled to  your  Saying,  f  you  do  not  mean  by         f-  P.  34. 
the     fame    body,    Tie  fame    individual  J? articles 

were  united  at  the  Point  of  Death.  And  yet  by  this  Inter- 
pretation of  our  Saviour's  Words,  yon  can  mean  no  other  Tar' 
tides  but  fuch  as  were  united  at  the  Point  of  Death  ;  becaufe 
you  mean  no  other  Subjlance  but  what  cones  out  of  the  Grave;  and 
no  Subjlance,  no  Particles  come  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the 
Grave ;  and  I  :hink  your  Lordfhip  will  not  fay,  that  the  Parti- 
cles that  were  feparatc  from  the  Body  by  Perfpiration  before  the 
Point  of  Death,  were  laid  up  in  the  Grave. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  I  find,  has  an  Anfwcr  to 
this,  viz.  *  'That  by  computing  this  with  other  PJa.es,     *  P.  37. 
you  f.nd  that  the  Words  £of  our  Saviour  above  quo- 
ted] are  to  be  mnderftodd  of  the  Sub/lance  cf  the  Body,  to  which  tie  Smi 
•was  united,  and  not  to  (T  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  writ  of)  thofe  in- 
dividual   Parti  /  r,  i.  e.  thofe   individual  Particles  that   are  in  the 
Grave  at  the  RefhrrecHon.    For  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make 
your  Lordfhip's  Scnfe  entire,  and  tc  the  Purpofe   of  your  An- 
fwcr here  :    And  then   mcthinks  this  laft  Senfe  of  our  Saviour's 
Words  given  by  your  Lordfhip,    wholly  overturns  the   *:nfe 
which  you  have  given  of  them  above,  where  from  thofe  Wcrdi 

you 
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You  prefs  the  Belief  of  the  Refurreftion  of  the  fame  Body,  bf 
this  ftrong  Argument,  that  a  Sub/lance  could  not,  upon  hearing 
the  Voice  of  Ch rift,  come  out  of  the  Grave,  -which  was  never  in  the 
Grave.  There  (as  far  as  I  can  underftand  your  Words)  your 
Lordfhip  argues  that  our  Saviour's  Words  mull  be  underftood 
of  the  Particles  in  the  Grave,  unlefs,  as  your  Lordihip  fays, 
one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  Subjlance  which  never  was  in  the  Grave, 
may  come  out  of  it.  And  here  your  Lordfhip  exprefly  fays,  That 
our  Saviour's  Words  ere  to  be  under  flood  of  the  Subjlance  of  that  Body, 
to  which  the  Soul  ivas  [at  anytime]  united,  and  not  to  thefe  indivi- 
dual particles  that  are  in  the  Grave.  Which  put  together,  feems- 
to  me  to  fay,  That  our  Saviour's  Words  are  to  be  uudcrftoodof 
thofe  Particles  only  that  are  in  the  Grave,  and  not  of  thofe  Par- 
ticles only  which  arc  in  rhe  Grave,  but  of  others  alfo,  which 
have  at  any  Time  been  vitally  united  to  the  Soul,  but  never  were 
in  the  Grave. 

The  next  Text  your  Lordfhip  brings  to  make  the  Refurreilian 

of  the  fame   Body,  in   your    Senfc,  an  Article  of 

*  2  Cor.  v.        Faith,    are  thefe  Words   of  St.  Paul;  *  For  we 

lo.  mujl  all  appear  before    the  Judgment-Seat  of  Chrifl, 

that  every  one  may  receive  the  'Things  done  in  this  Bo- 

a~  P.  38.  dy,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,   whether  it  be  good 

or  bad.  To  which  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins  |  this 
Qucftion  :  Can  thefe  Words  be  underjlood  of  any  other  material  Sui^ 
fiance,  but  that  Body  in  which  thefe  Things  were  done  1  Anfwer,  A 
Man  may  fufpend  his  determining  the  Meaning  of  the  Apoftle 
to  be,  that  a  Sinner  fhall  fuffer  for  his  Sins  in  the  very  fame  Bo- 
dy wherein  he  committed  them:  Becaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  fay 
he  fhall  have  the  very  fame  Body^  when  he  fuffcrs,  that  he  had 
when  he  finn'd.  The  Apoftle  fays  indeed,  done  in  his  Body,  The 
Body  he  had,  and  did  Thiugs  in  at  Five  or  Fifteen,  was,  no 
doubt,  his  Body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did  Things  in  at 
Fifty,  was  his  Body,  though  his  Body  were  not  the  very  fame  Body  at 
thofe  different  Ages :  And  fo  will  the  Body,  which  he  fhall  have 
after  the  Rcfurreclion,  be  his  Body,  though  it  be  not  the  very 
fame  with  that,  which  he  had  ar  Five  or  Fifteen,  or  Fifty.  He 
that  at  Threefcorc  is  broke  on  the  Wheel,  for  a  Murdct  he 
committed  at  Twenty,  ispunifhed  for  what  he  did  in  his  Body, 
though  the  Body  he  has,  i.e.  his  Body  at  Thrcefcore  be  not  the 
fame,  /.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame  individual  Particles  of  Matter, 
that  that  Body  was,  which  he  had  forty  Years  before.  When 
your  Lordfhip  has  refolv'd  with  your  felf,  what  that  fame  im- 
mutable he  is,  which  at  the  laft  Judgment  fhall  receive  the 
Things  done  in  his  Body,  your  Lordfhip  will  eafily  fee,  that 
the  Body  he  had  when  an  Embryo  in  the  Womb,  when  a  Child 
playing  in  Coat',  when  a  Man  marrying  a  Wife,  and  when 
Bed-rid  dying  of  a  Coufumption,  and  at  luft,  which  he  fhall 

have 
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have  af  er  the  RcUmcction,  arc  each  of  them  his  Body,  though 
neither  of  them  be  the  fame  Body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther  to  your  Lordihip's  Qneftion,  Can  theft  Words  be 
understood  cj  a;.y  other  material  Subjiance^  but  that  Body  in  wlith  thefe 
"Things  were  done  ?  I  anfkver.  Thcic  Words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  un- 
derjiood  of  another  material  Subjlai  ct ',  than  that  Body  in  which  thefe 
Tlungs  were  dor.e,  bccaule  your  Lordfhip  teaches  me,  and  "ivts 
me  a  ftrong  Reafon  fo  to  underftand  them.  Your 
Lordfhip  lays,  *  '1  hat  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  Pur-  *  P,  34. 

tides  ej  Matter, which  the  Sinner  had  at  the  -very  Time 
of  the  CommiJjLn  of  his  Sins,  Jball  be  raifed  at    the  I  if  Days     And 
your  Lordfhip  gives    this  Reafon  for  it:  j   For 
then  a  lo>ig  Sinner  mu/I  have  a  vafl  Body,  conftdfring  j  P.  35. 

the  continual  fpending  of  Particles  by  Ferjpcration. 
Now,  my  Lord, if  the  Apoftle's  Words,  as  your  Lordfhip  would 
ar^ue,  cannot  be  underjhod  of  any  other  material  Su'ujlance,  but  that 
Body}  in  which  thefe  Things  were  done ;  and  no  Body  upon  the  Re- 
moval or  Change  of  iome  of  the  Particles,  chat  at  anv  Time 
makes  it  up,  is  the  fame  material  Subitancc  or  the  fame  Bo- 
dy ;  it  will,  1  think,  thence  follow,  that  cither  the  Sinner  mnft 
have  all  the  fame  individual  Particles  vitally  united  to  his  Soul, 
when  he  is  raifed,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,  when 
he  fuin'd  :  Or  elle  St.  Pafti's  Words  Here  cannot  be  nnderflood 
to  mean  the  fame  Body  in  which  the  Things  were  done.  For  if  there 
were  other  Particles  of  Matter  in  the  Body,  wherein  the  Thing 
•was  done,  than  in  that  which  is  rais'd,  that  which  is  rais'd  can- 
not be  the  fame  Body  in  which  they  were  done:  Unlefs  that  a- 
lonc,  which  has  ju(t  all  the  fame  individual  Particles  when  any 
Action  is  done,  being  the  fame  Body  wherein  it  was  done,  that 
alfo,  which  has  not  the  fame  individual  Particles  wherein  that 
Action  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  Body  wherein  it  was  done  ; 
which  is  in  l-frtft  to  make  the  fame  Body  fomctimes  to  be  the 
fame,  and  fometimes  not  the  fame. 

Your  Lordfhip  thinks  it  (unices  to  make  the  fame  Body  to  have 
not  all,  but  no  other  Particles  of  Matter,  but  fbch  as  were  fome- 
timcor  other  vitally  united  to  the  Soul  before:  But  fuch  a  Bo- 
dy, made  up  Part  of  the  Particles  fometime  or  other  vitally 
united  to  the  Soul,  is  no  moie  the  fame  Body  wherein  the  Acti- 
ons were  done  in  the  diftant  Parts  of  the  long  Sinner's  Life,  than 
that  is  the  fame  Body  in  which  a  qoarter,  or  half,  or  three 
quarters  of  the  fame  Particle,  that  made  it  up,  arc  wanting. 
tor  Example,  A  Sinner  has  acred  here  in  his  Body  an  hundred 
Years;  he  is  raifed  at  the  laft  Day,  but  with  what  Body?  The 
fame,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  that  lie  acted  in;  becaufe  St.  Paul 
fays,  he  mull  receive  the  Things  done  in  his  Body  :  What  therefore 
muft  his  Body  at  the  Refurre&ion  confift  of  ?  Mult  it  confifl  of 
all  the  Particles  of  Matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to 

his 
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his  Soul  ?  For  they,  in  Succeffion,  have  all  of  them  made  up 

his  Body  wherein  he  did  Thefe  Things :  No,  fays 
*  P.  25.         your  Lordfhip,  *  that  would  make  his  Body  too 

vaji  l  it  fufficcs  to  make  the  fame  Body  in  which 
the  Things  were  done,  that  it  confifts  of  fomc^of  the  Particles, 
and  no  other  but  fuch  as  were,  fometime  during  his  Life,  vital- 
ly united  to  his  Soul.  But,  according  to  this  Account,  his  Bo- 
dy at  the  Refuvrcction,  being,  as  your  Lordfhip  fecms  to  limit 
it,  near  the  fame  Size  it  was  in  fome  Part  of  his  Life,  it  will  be 
110  more  the  fame  Body  in  which  the  "Things  were  done  in  the  di- 
ftant  Parts  of  his  Life,  than  that  is  the  fame  Body,  in  which  half 
or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual  Matter  that  made 
it  then  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  Example,  Let  his  Body  at  fif- 
ty Years  old  confift  of  a  Million  of  Parts  :  five  hundred  thou- 
sand at  leaft  of  thofe  Parts  will  be  different  from  thofe  which 
made  up  his  Body  at  ten  Years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to 
take  the  numerical  Particles,  that  made  up  his  Body  at  fifty,  or 
any  other  Seafon  of  his  Life  ;  or  to  gather  them  promifcuoufly 
out  of  thofe  which  at  different  Times  have  fucceffively  been  vi- 
tally united  to  his  Soul,  they  will  no  more  make  the  fame  Bo- 
dy, which  was  his7  wherein  fome  of  his  A&ions  were  done,  than 
that  is  the  fame  Body,  which  has  but  half  the  fame  Particles  % 
And  yet  all  your  Lordfhip's  Argument  here  for  the  fame  Body, 
is,  becaufe  St>  Paul  fays,  it  muft  be  his  Body  in  which  thefe 
"Things  were  done  ;  which  it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  Subftance 
were  joind  to  it>  i.e.  if  any  other  Particles  of  Matter  made  up 
the  Body,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to  the  Soul  when  the 
A&ion  wai  done. 

Again,  your  Lordfnip  fays,  f  That  ^you  do  not 
f  P.  34.  fay  the  fame  individual  Particles  [(hall  make  up  the 

Body  at  the  Refurre&ion]  which  were  united  at  tho 
Point  of  Death)  for  there  muft  be  a  great  Alteration  in  them  of  a  lin- 
gr'mg  Difeafey  as  if  a  fat  Man  falls  into  a  Consumption.  Becaufe, 
'tis  likely,  your  Lordfhip  thinks  thefe  Particles  of  a  decrepit, 
•waftrd,  withered  Body,  would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make 
fuch  a  plump,  ftrong,  vigorous,  wel!-fiz'd  Body,  as  it  has  plea- 
fed  your  Lordfhip  to  proportion  out  in  your  Thoughts  to  Men 
at  the  Refurreftion ;  and  therefore  fome  fmall  Portion  of  the 
Particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that  Man's  Soul,  fhalibe  re- 
aflumed  to  make  up  his  Body  to  the  Bulk  your  Lordfhip  judges 
convenient ;  but  the  greateft  Part  of  them  fhall  be  left  out  to 
avoid  the  making  his  Body  more  vajl  than  your  Lordfhip  thinks 

will  be  fit,  as  appears  by  thefe  your   Lordfhip** 
*  P.  35.  Words    immediately  following,  ewe*  *  That  you 

do  not  fay  the  fame  Particles  the  Sinner  had  at  the  very 
time  of  Commiffion  of  his  Sins  ',  jor  then  a  long  Sinner  ma  ft  havt  a  vafi 
Body.  , 

But 
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But  then,  pray,    my  Lord,  what  muft  the  Embryo  do,  who  dy- 
ing within  a  few  Hours  after  his  Body  was  vitally   united  to  his 
Soul,  has  no  Particles  of  Matter,  which  were  formerly   united 
to  it,   to  make  up  his  Body  of  that  Size  ai:d  Proportion  which 
yonr  Lordlhip  feems  to  require  in  Bodies  at  the  Refurrection  ? 
or  mull  we  believe  he  lhall  remain  content  with  that  fmall  Pit- 
tance of  Matter,  and  that  yet  im perfect   Body  to  Eternity,  be- 
caufc  it  is   an  Article  of  Fauh  to  believe  the  RefurreSion  of  tl.eve* 
ry  fame  Bodyl  I.  e.  made  up   of  only  fuch  Particles  as  have  beeu 
vitally   unned   to  the  Sou!.     For   if  it   be  fo,   as 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  *  That  Life  is  the  Refult  of  tie     *  P.  43. 
Union  of    Soul  and  Bodyt    it  will  follow,    That  the 
Body  of  an  Embryo  dying  in  the  Womb,  may  be  very  little,  noC 
the  thoufandth  Part  of  any  ordinary  Man.     For  fince  from  the 
firil  Conception  and  beginning  of  Formation  it  has  Life,  and 
Xiife  is  the  R»fult  of  the  Union  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body  ;     an  Embrygt 
that  fhali  die   either  by  the  untimely  Death  of  the  Mother,  or 
by  any  other  Accident  prefently  after  it  has  Life,  muft  accord- 
ing to  your  Lordfhip's  Doctrine,   remain  a  Man  not  an  Inch 
long  to  Eternity  ;  becaufe  there  are  not  Particles  of  Matter,   for- 
merly united   to   his  Soul,    to  make  him  bigger;  and  no  other 
can  be  made  ufe  of  to  that  Purpofe  :  Though  what  greater  Con- 
gruity  the  Soul  hath  with  any   Particles  of  Mutter,  which  were 
once  vitally  united  to  if,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath 
with   Particles  of  Matter,  which  it  was  never  united  to,  would 
be  hard  to  determine,  it  thatfhould  be  demanded. 

By  thefe  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  Confcquenccs,  one 
may  fee  what  Service  they  do  to  Religion,  and  the  Chriftian 
Doctrine,  who  raife  QueiHons,  and  make  Articles  of  Faith  a- 
bout  the  Refurreclion  of  the  f.-- me  Body,  where  the  Scripture  fays 
nothing  of  the  fame  Body\  or  if  it  does,  it  is  with 
no  fmall  Reprimand  *  to  thofe  who  make  luc'i  *  1  Cort  xv. 
an  Enquiry.  But  fonie  Man  will  f-i\,  Hoxv  are  the  35-  &C. 
Deadraifdup?    And  with  what  B.ofy  do  they  com:?  / 

Thou  Fool,   that  which  thou  f owe  ft  y  is    not  quickned  except  it  die.     And 
that  which  tlou  foivf,  tl  not  that  Body  that  foal  I  be,  but  hare 

Grain.,  it  may  chance  cj  Wheat,  or  of  fotne  other  Grain.  But  God  giveih 
it  a  Body  as  it  i hath  p/safed  him.  Words  I  think  fufficient  to 
deter  us  from  determining  any  thing  for  or  again!!  the  fame 
Body  being  raifed  at  the  P-ft  Day.  It  fuffices,  that  all  the  I 
fhali  be  raifed,  and  every  one  appear  and  anfwer  (o:-  the  Things 
done  in  this  Life,  and  receive  according  to  the  Things  he  hath 
done  in  his  Body,  whether  Gnod  or  B;:d.  He  that  believes  this, 
and  has  laid  nothing  inconfiftent  herewith,  I  prcfume  may  and 
mull  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  Thing  incorjijlent 
with  the  A  :>.iz  t    ; '..  R  . ... , ...  ion  of  the  Dead* 
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but  your  Lordlhip,  to  prove  the  Refurreciion  of  the  fame  B  dy  to 
be  an  Article  of  E  i-'h,  farther  asks,  f  How  /ould  it  be 
t  P.  33.  f#M$  'f  'if>y  other  Subjtance  le  joined  to  the  Soul  at  ths 
Rrfui-rccliov,  as  its  Body,  that  they  were  the  'Things 
dene  in  or  hy  the  B  <dyl  Anfiv.  Juft  as  it  may  be  faid  of  a  Mau  at 
an  hundred  Years  old,  that  hath  then  another  Sub/rancc  joined 
to  his  Soul,  than  he  ha  \  at  twenty,  that  the  Murder  or  Drunk- 
ennefs  he  was  guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  T/in^s  done  in  the  Body: 
How  by  the  Body  comes  in  here,  I  do  not  ice. 

Your  Loidihip  adds,  And  St.  Paul'j  Difpute  about  the  Manner  ef 
railing  the  Body,,  might  focn  have  ended,  if  there  wre  no  Nccejjity  of  the 
fame  Body.  Anfw.  When  I  underftand  what  Argument  there  is 
in  thefe  Words  to  prove,  the  Refurreftion  of  the  fame  Body, 
without  a  Mixture  of  one  new  Atom  of  Matter,  I  (hall  know 
what  to  hy  to  it.  In  the  mean  Time  this  I  underhand,  That 
St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  ftiort  aa  End  to  all  Disputes  about 
this  Matter,  if  he  had  faid,  That  there  was  a  Necejfi'y  cf  the  fame 
Body,  or  that  it  fbould    be  the  fame  Body. 

1  he  next  Text  of  Scripture  you  bring  for  the 
$  2  Co;',  xv.  fame  Body  is,  £  //  there  be  no  RefurreSion  of  the 
16.  Dead,  then  is    not  Cbrijl   raifed.     From  which  your 

*  P.  3S.  Lord  ill  ip  argues,    *Jt  firms  then  other  &:dws  are  to  Le 

raifed  as  his  w.is,  I  grant  other  Dead,  as  cer- 
tainly raved  as  C  rift  was ;  (or  elfc  his  Refurre&ion  would  be  of 
ho  Ufe  to  Mankind.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows,  that  they 
fhail  be  raifed  with  the  fame  Body  asChrift  was  raifed  with  the 
fcmc  Body,  as  your  Lordlhip  infers  in  thefe  Words  annexed; 
And  can  thvebe  (tr.y  I  oubt,  whether  his  Bo  ^y  was  the  fame  material 
Sub  ft anee  which  was  united  to  his  Sou/ before.  I  anfwer,  None  at 
all;  nor  that  ithadjuilthc  fame  diftinguifhed  Lineaments  and 
Marks,  yea,  and  rhe  lame  Wounds  that  it  had  at  the  lime  of 
his  Death.  If  therefore  your  Lordlhip  will  argue  from  «ther  Bo- 
dies being  raifed  as  lis  was,  That  they  mnft  keep  Proportion  with 
his  in  Samenefs  ;  then  we  mnft  believe,  that  every  Man  (hall  be 
railed  with  the  fame  Lineament  and  other  Notes  of  Dillinciiou 
he  had  at  the  Time  of  hi»  Death,  even  with  his  Wounds  yet 
open,  it  he  had  any,  becau'e  ourSaviour  was  fo  raifed,  which 
fceni"  to  me  fcarce  reconcileable  with  what  yonr 
£  P.  34.  Lordfhip  fays,    £  of  a  fat  Man  falling  into  a  Cjx- 

fumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confitf  or  no  with  your  Lord  (hip's  Mean- 
ing in  that  Place,  this  to  me  feems  a  Conference  that  will 
need  to  be  better  proved,  viz..  That  our  Bodies  mult  be  raifed 
the  fame,  jult  as  our  Saviour's  was ;  Becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  if 
there  be  no  Refmrregiion  of  the  De^d,  then  is  Cbrijl  not  rijen.  For  it 
mavbeagood  Confequence,  Chrift  isrifen,  and  therefore  there 
ihall  be  a  Refurrc&ion  of  the  Dead;  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a 

good 
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good  Confcquencc,  Chrift  was  rai  ej  with  the  lame  Body  he  had 
at  his  Death,  thercfote  all  Men  (hall  be  railed  with  the  fame 
Body  they  had  at  their  Death,  contrary  to  what  yuur  Lordfhip 
fays  concerning  a  fat  Man  dying  of  a  Confumption.  But  the  Cale 
I  think  far  different  betwixt  our  Saviour,  and  thofe  to  be  railed 
ar  the  lafr  Day. 

1.  His  BoJy  favi  not  Corruption.,  and  therefore  to  give  him  ano- 
ther Body,  new  molded,  mixed  with  other  Particles,  which  wer« 
not  contained  in  it  a>  it  lay  in  the  Grave,  whole  and  entire  as 
it  was  laid  there,  h:.d  been  to  deftroy  his  Body  to  frame  him  a 
new  one  without  any  Need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  Par- 
ticles of  a  Man's  Body  long  fiuce  dilfolved  and  molder'd  into 
Dull  and  Atom;,  (whereof  poliibly  a  great  Part  may  have  un- 
dergone Variety  of  Changes,  and  entered  into  othcx  Concretions 
even  in  the  B  >diesof  other  Men)  other  new  Particles  of  Matter 
mixed  with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make  his  Body  again, 
as  well  as  the  Mixture  of  new  and  different  Particles  of  Matter 
with  the  old,  did  in  the  Compafs  of  his  Life  make/,;/  Body,  I 
think  no  Reafon  can  be  given. 

This  may  ferve  tofhew,  why  though  the  Materials  of  onr  Sa- 
viour's Body  were  not  changed  at  his  Kefurrcction  j  vet  it  does 
not  follow,  but  that  the  Body  of  a  Mm  dead  and  rotten  in  his 
Grave,  or  burnt,  may  at  the  laft  Day  have  feveral  new  Particles 
in  it,  and  that  without  any  Inconvenience:  Since  whatever 
Matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  Soul,  is  his  Body,  as  much  as  is 
that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other 
Part  of  his  Life. 

2.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Size,  Shape,  Figure,  and  Lineaments 
of  our  Saviour's  Body,  even  to  his  Wounds,  into  which  doubl- 
ing 'Thomas  put  his  Fingers  and  his  Hand,  were  to  be  kept  in 
the  raifed  Body  o(  our  Saviour,  the  fame  they  were  at  his 
Death,  to  be  a  Conviction  to  his  Difciples,  to  whom  he  fnew'd 
himfelf,  and  who  were  to  beWirnefles  of  his  Refurrc&ion,  thac 
their  Mailer,  the  very  fame  Man,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buri- 
ed, and  raifed  again,  and  therefore  he  was  handled  by  them, 
and  eat  before  them  after  he  was  rifen,  to  give  them  id  all 
Points  full  Satisfaction,  that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  noc 
another,  not  a  Spe£trcor  Apparition  of  him;  Though  I  do  not 
think  your  Lordfhip  will  thence  argue,  that  becaule  others  arc 
to  be  raifed  as  be  was,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  believe,  that  be- 
Caufe  lie  eat  afcer  his  Reiurre&ion,  other*  at  the  lall  Day  Hull 
cat  and  drink  after  they  are  railed  from  the  Dead,  which  feeiiis 
to  me  as  good  an  Argument,  as  becaufe  his  unJhfolveJ  Body 
was  railed  out  of  the  Grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  inure,  without 
the  N  i  :uire  of  any  new  Particles;  therefore  the  corrupted  iui 
confum.-d  Bodies  of  the  Dead  at  the  Refurrc&ion,  ihall  be  new 
framed  only  out  of  thole  fcattc^'d  Particles  which  were  once  vi- 
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tally  united  to  their  Souls,  without  the  leaft  Mixture  of  any 
one  fingle  Atom  of  new  Matter.  But  at  the  lail  Day,  when  all 
Men  are  raifed,  there  will  be  no  Need  to  be  affined  of  any  one 
particular  Man's  Refurre£tion.  'Tis  enough  that  every  one 
fhall  appear  before  the  Judgment-Seat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  he  had  done  in  his  former  Life ;  but  in  what 
Sort  of  Body  he  fhall  appear,  orof  what  Particles  made  up,  the 
Scripture  having  faid  nothing,  but  that  it  fhall  be  afpiritual 
Body  raifed  in  lncorruption,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  Lordihip  asks,  *  Wet e.  they  [who  faw  our  Sa- 
*  P.  39.  vionr  after  his  Refurreeiion]  Witneffes  only  for  fome 
material  Subflance  then  united  to  his  Soul  1  I  anfwer, 
I  beg  your  Lordihip  to  confidcr,  whether  you  fuppofe  our 
Saviout  vas  known  to  be  the  fame  Man  (to  the  Witneffes  that 
v/cre  to  fee  him,  and  tcftify  his  Rcfurre£tion)  by  his  Soul,  that 
could  neither  be  fcen  nor  known  to  be  the  fame  ;  or  by  his 
Body,  that  could  be  feen,  and  by  the  difcernible  Stru&ure  and 
Marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  fame  ?  When  your  Lorfhip 
has  rcfolved  that,  all  that  you  fay  in  that  Page,  will  anfwer  it 
felf.  Butbecaufe  one  Man  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  fame, 
but  by  the  outward  vilible  Lineaments,  and  fenfible  Marks  he 
has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  by,  will  your 
Lordlliip  therefore  argue,  That  the  Great  Judge,  at  the  laft 
Day,  who  gives  to  each  Man,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  Body, 
fhall  not  be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unlcfs  he  gives  to  every 
one  of  them  a  Body,  juft  of  the  fame  figure,  Size  and  Fea- 
tures, and  made  up  of  the  very  fame  individual  Particles  he 
had  i:i  his  former  Life  ?  Whether  fuch  a  Way  of  arguing  for  the 
RefurreStion  of  the  fame  Body,  to  be  an  Article  of  Faith,  contributes 
much  to  the  flrengthcning  the  Credibility  of  the  Article  of  the 
Rcfurre&ion  of  the  Dead,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  Judgment  of 
others. 

Farther,    for  the  proving    the  Refurreeiion  of  the 

%  P.  40.      fame  Bor'y,   to  be   an  Article  of  Faith,  your  Lordihip 

fays,   $  But   the  ApoJIle  infifls  upw  the  Refurrection 

of  Chi  iff,  notmeerly  as  an  Argument  of  the  PoJphiJity  of  ourst  but  of 

the  Certainty  of  it  ;  f  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  Firft- 
f  1  Cor.  xv.  Fruits;  Chrift  the  Firft-Fruits,  afterwards  they 
2o}  23.  that  are  ChriiFs  at  his  coming.     Artfw.  No  doubt, 

the  Refurreftion  of  Chrift  is  a  Proof  of  the  Certainty 
cf  our  RcfurreSicm.  But  is  it  therefore  a  Proof  of  the  Refur- 
veStioir  of  the  fame  Body,  confifting  of  the  fame  individual  Parti- 
cles which  concurr'd  to  the  making  up  of  our  Body  here,  with- 
out the  Mixture  of  any  one  other  Particle  of  Matter  ?  I  confefs 
1  fee  uo  fuch  Confequence. 

But  your  Lordihip  goes  on  ;    |[   St-  Paul  was 
||  P.   40.        aware  of  the  Objections  in  Men's  Minds ,  about  the 

Re/ur- 
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RefurreBion  of  the  fame  Body  ;  and  'tis  of  great  Confcqucnee  as  to 
this  Artie!  ,  to  jh'iv  upon  what  Grounds  he  -proceeds.  But  fomC 
Men  will  fay,  Hiw  arc  the  Bead  raifed  up,  and  with  what 
Body  do  they  come  ?  Firft  he  Jb  ivs,  that  the  feminal  Parts  of  Plant* 
are  Wonderfully  improii'd  ly  the  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the 
JManner  of  their  Vegetation.  Anfw.  I  do  not  perfe&ly  underftand, 
what  it  is  for  the  feminal Parts  of  Plants  to  bevjonderfully  improved 
ly  tie  ordinary  Providence  of  God,  in  the  Manner  of  their  Vegetation  < 
Or  clfe,  pe-haps,  1  fhould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the 
Proof  of  the  Refurr.Bion  of  thefame  Body,  in  your  Lordfhip'sSenfe. 

It  continues,  j  "They  low    bare  Grain  of  Wheat, 
or  of  fome  other  Grain>   but  God  giveth   it  a  Bo-        ]  P.  40. 
dy,  as  ic  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  every  Seed  his 
own  Body.     Here,  lays  your   Lordfhip,  if  an  Identity  of  the  mate" 
rial  Subftanee  fuppofed.     It  may  be   fo.     But  to  me  a  Divcrfity  of 
the  material  Subftance,   i.  e.    of  the  component    Particles,  is  here 
fuppofed,  or  in  direct  Words  faid.     For  the  Words 
of  St.  Paul  taken  altogether,  run  thus,    *  That         *  V.  37. 
which  thou  fowejt,   thou  jo'JJefl  not  that  Body  which 
pall  lie,  but  care  Grai?:,  and  fo  on,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down 
the  Remainder  of  them.       From  which  Words  of  St.  Paul,    the 
natural  Argument  fcems  to  me  to  /land  thus.     If  the  Body  that 
is  put  in  the  Earth  in  Cowing,  is  not  that  Bory  which  Jba/lbe,  then 
the  Body  that  is  put  in  theGrave,  is  not  that,  /.  e.  the  fame  Bo- 
dy that  Jl -all be. 

Bur  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  Body  by  thefe  three 
Greek  Words  of  the  Text,  to  i^iov  capLa.,  which 
your  Lordfhip  interprets  thus  *  "That  proper  Body         *  P.  40. 

belongs  to  it.  Anfwer,  Indeed  by  thofe  Greek 
Words  to  tftoV  <ju^.a,  whether  our  Tranflators  have  rightly 
render  a  them  his  own  Body,  or  jyour  Lordfhip  more  rightly,  that 
■proper  Bidy  whi  h  bdonvi  to  it,  I  formerly  underftood  no  more  but 
this,  that  in  the  Production  of  Wheat,  and  other  Grain  from 
Seed,  God  continued  every  Species  diftincl:,  fo  that  from  Grain's 
of  Wheat  fown,  Root,  Stalk,  Blade,  Far  and  Grains  of  Whc  t 
were  produced,  and  not  thofe  of  Barley  ;  and  Co  of  the  reft, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  Meaning  of  to  every  Seed  his  <wn  Body. 
No,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  thefe  Words  prove,  That  to  every 
Plant  of  Wheat,  and  to  every  Grain  of  Wheat  produced  in  it, 
is  given  the  proper  Body  that  belongs  to  it,  is  the  fame  Body  with 
the  Grain  that  was  fown.  Anfw.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  un- 
derftand ;  becaufe  1  #0  not  underftand  how  one  individual  Grain 
can  be  the  fame  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual 
Grains;  for  fuch  fometimes  is  the Increafe. 

But  your  Lordfhip  proves  if.   For,  fayS  your 
Lordfhip,  \  Every  Seed  having  that  Body  in   little  f  P.  40. 

ivbiib  is  afterwards  fo  much  inlarged;  and  in  Grain 

U   3  tha 
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the  Seed  is  corrupted  u?fsre  its  Germination  *,  but  i:  hath  its  proper  org** 
ti>:al  farts,  which  Make  it  the  fame  Body  with  that  which  it  grows  up 

to.  For  although  Grain  be  ?wt  divided  into  Lobesfas  other  Seeds  aref 
yet  it  hath  been  Lund,  by  the  mofl  accurate  Obfervationst  that  upon 
Jep&rating  the  Jldirnbranes,  thefe  [eminal  Parts  are  difecnied  in    ihem\ 

which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that  Body  which  we  call  C >rn  In  which 
Words  [  crave  Leave  to  obferve,  that  your  Lordlhip  fuppo.es 
thar  a  Bod/  may  be  enlarged  bythe  Addition  ol  an  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  Times  as  much  Bulk  as  its  own  Matter,  and  yet 
Continue  the  fame  Body;  which,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  underftand. 

but  in  the  next  Place,  if  rhat  could  be  fo  ;  and  that  the  Plant, 
in  its  full  Growth  at  Harvcft,  increafed  by  a  Thoufand  or  a  Mil- 
lion of  Times  as  much  new  matter  added  to  ir,  as  it  had  when 
it  lay  in  little  concealed  in  the  Grain  that  was  fown,  was  the 
very  fame  Body:  Yet  1  do  not  think  that  your  Lordfhip  will 
fay,  that  every  minute,  infenfible,  and  inconceivably  fmall 
Grain  of  the  hundred  Grains,  contained  in  that  little  organized 
feminal  Plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the  very  fame  with  that  Grain 
v.tich  contains  that  whole  little  feminal  Plant,  and  all  thefe 
invifibie  Grains  in  ir.  For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  Grain 
is  the  fame  with  an  Hundred,  and  an  hundred  diftinQ:  Grains 
the  fame  with  one  :  Which  I  fhall  be  able  to  afient  to,  when  I 
can  conceive,  that  all  the  Wheat  in  the  World  is  but  one  Grain. 
For  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  confider  what  it  is  St.  Paul 
here  fpeaks  of:  It  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  thit  which  is  fown  and 
dies,  i-  c.  the  G  am  that  the  Husbandman  takes  out  of  his  Barn 
to  fow  in  his  Field.  And  of  this  Grain,  St  Paul  fays,  that  it 
//  not  that  B.iy  that  Jbflt  be.  Thefe  two,  viz*  That  which  is  fown> 
and  tbdl  Body  that  fo  ill  6;  are  all  the  Bodies  that  St.  Paul  here 
fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  Agreement  or  Diderence  of  Mens 
Bodies  after  the  RefurreSion,  with  thofe  thev  had  before  they 
died.  Now,  I  crave  Leave  to  ask  your  Lordfhip,  which  of 
thee  Two  is  that  little  invi'.ible  feminal  Plant,  which  your 
L< .rdfhip  here  fpeaks  of?  Does  your  Lordfnip  mean  by  it  the 
Grain  that  is  fown}  But  that  is  not  what  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of,  he 
could  not  mean  this  embryonaied  little  Plant,  for  he  could  not 
denote  ir  by  thefe  Words,  thai  .:  i  '  thou  fowefl,  for  that  he 
fays  mull  die:  But  this  little  entbryosated  Plant,  contained  in  the 
Seed  thar  is  fown,  dies  not:  O;- does  your  Lordfhip  mean  by 
it,  the  Body  that  fa. til  be  ?  But  neither  by  thefe  Words,  the  BoSy 
i'-.-.t  fa -.11  b:,  can  Sr.  Paul  be  fuppofed  to  denote  this  infenfible 
Xhtle'ernbryonated  Plant;  for  that  is  already  in  Being  contained 
in  the  Seed  that  is  fown,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoke  of 
v.niex  the  Name  of '  the  Body  that  pall  be.  And  therefore,  I  con- 
f  :fs  I  Cannot  fee  of  what  Ufelt  is  to  your  Lordfhip  to  intro- 
duce here  this  third  Body,  which  St. Paul  mentions  not,  and 
to  make  that  the  fame,  cr  no:  the  fame  with  any  other,  when 

thofe 
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thofe  which  St.  Paul  fpcaks  of,  arc,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  rhefe 
two  viSible  fcufible  Bodies,  rhe Grain  (own,  and  rhc  Corn  grown 
up  to  liar,  with'  neither  of  which  this  inlenfible  Anbryenat  d 
Plant  can  be  t lie  fame  Body,  uuleft  an  infenfibie  Bn!y  can  be 
the  Tame  Body  with  a  fenfible  Body,  and  a  little  Body  can  be 
the  fame  Body  with  one  ten  Thnufand,  or  an  hundred  Thou- 
fand  times  as  big  as  it  fclf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs,  1  fee  not  the 
Refurreclion  of  the  fame  Body,  proved  from  thele  Words  of  St.  Paul, 
to  be  an  Article  of  Faith. 

Your  Lcrdfhip  goes  one  :  *  S'.  Paul  indeed  faith 
That  wc  fow  not  that  Body  rhst  {hall  be;  but  *  P.  41. 
be f peaks  not  of  the  Identity,  but  the  Perfection  0)  it- 
Here  my  Understanding  fails  me  again:  For  I  cannot  under- 
stand St.  Vaul  ro  fay,  That  the  fame  identical  fenfible  Grain  of 
Wheat,  which  was  ("own  at  Seed  time,  is  the  very  fame  with 
every  Grain  of  Wheat  in  the  tar  at  Harvefr,  that  Sprang  from 
it  :  Yet  fo  I  muft  understand  if,  to  make  it  prove,  that  the  fame 
fenfible  Body,  that  is  laid  in  the  Grave,  lhall  be  the  very  fame 
with  that  which  fhall  be  raifed  at  the  RcfurrcSion.  lor  I  do 
not  know  of  any  feminal  Body  in  little,  contained  in  the  dead 
Carcafe  of  any  Man  or  Womam,  which,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays, 
in  Seeds,  having  its  proper  Organical  Parts,  Shall  afterwards  be 
enlarged,  aud  at  the  Refurrcction  grow  up  in;o  the  fame  Max* 
For  I  never  thought  ot  any  Seed  or  feminal  Vara,  either  of  Plant 
or  Animal  fo  wonderfully  improved  by  the  Providence  of  God,  whereby 
the  fame  Plant  or  Animal  Should  beget  it  Self;  or  ever  heard, 
that  it  was  by  Divine  Providence  dcSigi:cd  to  produce  rhe  fame 
Individuals,  but  for  the  producing  of  futu-e  and  diftintt  Indi- 
viduals, for  the  Continuation  of  the  fame  Species. 

Your  Lordlhip's  next  Words  are,   \  And  although 
there  be  fuel  a  Difference  from  the  Grain   it  fe'.f,  when     £  P.  41. 
it   comes  up  to  be  perfecl  Cjrn,    with  Root,  St  ilk,  Blade, 
and  Ear,    that  it  may  be  f aid  to  outward  Appearand  not  to  '  e  tie  j  awe 
Body',  yet   with  regard    to    the  feminal   and  orianical   Parts  it   is  ns 
much  the  fame,   as  a  Man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  Embryo  in 
the  Womb.     Anfwer,  it  docs  not  appear  by  any  Thing  I  can  fin  J 
in  the  Text,  That  St.  Paul  1  ere    compaied   the  Body,  produced 
with  the  feminal  and  organical  Parts,  contained  in    the   Grain  it 
fprang  from,   bur  with  the  whole  fenfible  Gain  that  was  fown. 
Microfcopes   had  not  then  difcovcred  the  little  Emhyo  Plant  in 
the  Seed  ;  and  fuppoftng  it  Should  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul, 
(though   in  the  Scripture  we   find   little  Revelation  of  Natu  al 
Philofophy) ypt  an  Argument  taken  from  a  Thing  perfectly  un- 
known   to   flic   Corinthians,  whom  he  wrote   to,    could  be  of  no 
Manner  of  Ufe  to   them;    nor  fcrve  at  all  either  to  inStruS  or 
convince   them.     But    granting   that   thofe    St.  Paul  wr  tc   tof 
k;ic»v  it  as  well  as    iAr.LevJenboek',   yet  yoqr  Loi dlbip  then bf 

U  4  pro? 
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proves  not  the  railing  of  the  fame  Body  ;  your  Lordfhip  fays  it  ^ 
is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  Leave  to  add  Body']  as  a  Man  grown 
Up  is  the  fame  {fame,  what  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip?)  with  the 
Embryo  in  theWemb.  For  that  the  Body  of  the  Embryo  in  the 
Womb,  and  Body  of  the  Man  grown  r.p,  is  the  fame  Body,  I  think 
no  one  will»fay  ;  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfclf,  thar  a  Body 
that  is  not  the  hundredth  i'art  of  another,  is  the  fame  with  tfeat 
other,  which  I  think  no  one  will  do,  till  having  renounced  this 
dangerous  Way  by  Ideas  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  he  has 
learnt  to  fay,    that  a  Fart  and  the  Whole  are  the  fame. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on,    \  And  although  many 
•j"  P.  41.  Arguments  may  be  ufed  ta  prove,  that  a  Man  is  not 

the  fame,  becaufe  Life,  which  depends  upon  the  Courfe 
of  the  Bloody  and  the  Manner  of  Refpiraiion,  and  Nutrition,  is  fo 
different  in  both  States  ;  \etlhai  Man  would  be  thought  ridiculous  that 
fouitld  ferioufly  affirm,  "That  it  was  not  the  fame  Man.  And  your 
Lordfhip  fays,  I  grant  that  the  Variation  of  great  Parcels  of  Matter 
in  Plants,  alters  not  the  Identity:  And  that  the  Organization  of  the 
Parts  in  one  coherent  Body,  partaking  of  one  cemmon  Life,  makes  the 
Identity  of  a  Plant.     Anfwer,  My  Lord,  I   think  the  Qucftion  is 

not    about  the  fame  Man,    but    the  fame  Body. 

*  Effay,  B.  2.    For  tho' I  do  fay,    *  (fbmewhat  differently  from 

C.  27.  §.   4.  what  your  Lordfhip  fets  down  as  my  Words  here) 

*  That  that  which  has  fuch  an  Organization, 

*  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute  Nourifhment.fo  as  to  continue 

*  and  frame  the  Wood,  Bark  and  Leaves,  Qpc.  of  a  Plant  in 
«  which  confifts  the  vegetable  Life,  continues  to  be  the  fame 
c   Plant,  as  long   as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  Life,  though    that 

*  Life  be    communicated  to  new  Particles  of    Matter,    vitally 

*  united  to  the  living  Plant.1  Yet  I  do  not*  remember,  that  f 
any  where  fay,  That  a  Plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than 
an  Oaten  S:raw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  Fathom 
about,  is  the/"r??z<?  Body,  though  it  be  frill  the  fame  Plant* 

1  he  well  known  Tree  in  Bpping  Foreft,  called  the  King's  Oak, 
which,  from  not  weighing  an  Ounce  at  firlf,  grew  to  have  ma- 
ny Tuns  of  Timber  in  it,  was  all  along  the  fame  Oak,  the  ve- 
ry Jarne  Plant  ;  but  no  Body,  1  think,  will  fay  it  was  the  fame 
Bdv  when  it  weighed  a  Tun,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an 
Ounce,  unlefs  he  has  a  Mind  to  fignalize  himfclf  by  faying, 
That  that  is  the  fame  Body,  which  has  a  thoufand  Particles  of 
different  Matrer  in  in  if,  for  one  Particle  that  is  the  fhme,  wh  ch 
is  no  better  ihan  to  fay,  That  a  thoqfand  different  Particles  are 
but  one  and  the  fame  Particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  Particle 
is  a  thoufand  different  Particles ;  a  thoufand  Times  greater 
Abfurdity,  than  fo  fay  Half  is  the  Whole,  or  the  Whole  is  tho 
fame  with  the  Half;  which  will  be  improved  ten  Thoufand 
Times  yet  farther,  if  a  Man  £haJl  fay,  (as  Your  Lordfhip  feems 

to 
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to  me  to  argue  here)  That  that  great  Oak  is  the  very  fame  Bo- 
dy with  the  Acorn  it  fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was  in  that 
Acorn  an  Oak  in  little,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  Lordfhip 
exprefles  ir)  fo  much  enlarged,  as  to  make  that  mighty  Tree.  For 
this  Embryr,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  Oak  in  little,  being  not  the 
hundreth,  or  perhaps  the  thoufandth  Part  of  the  Acorn,  and 
the  Acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  Part  of  the  grown  Oak, 
'rwill  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove  the  Acron  and  the  grown 
Oak  to  be  the  fame  Bjdy,  by  a  Way  wherein  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, that  above  one  Particlcofan  hundred  Thoufand,  or  a 
Million,  is  the  fame  in  the  one  Body,  that  it  was  in  the  others 
From  which  Way  of  Reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  Nurfe 
and  her  fucking  Child  have  the  fame  Body  ;  and  be  paft  Doubt, 
that  a  Mother  and  her  Infant  have  the  fame  Body.  But  this  is  a 
Way  of  Certainty  found  out  to  cftablifh  the  Articles  of  Faith, 
and  to  overturn  the  new  Method  of  Certainty  that  your  Lordfhip 
fays  I  have  farted,  wind)  is  apt  to  leave  Mens  Minds  more  doubtful 
than  before. 

And  now  I  deGre  your  Lordfhip  to  confider  of  what  Ufe  it  is 
to  you  in  the  prefenc  Cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my  EJfay  thefe Words, 
'  That  partaking  of  one  common  Life,  makes  the  Identity  of  a 
'  Plant,  fince  the   Queftion  is  not  about  the  Identity  of  a  Plant, 

*  but  about  the  Identity  of  a  Body.'  It  being  a  very  different  Thing 
to  be  the  fame  Plant,  and  to  be  the  fame  Body.  For  that  which 
makes  the  fame  Plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  Body;  the  one 
being  the  partaking  in  the  fame  continued  vegetable  Life,  the 
other  confifting  of  the  fame  numerical  Particles  of  Matter.  And 
therefore  your  Lordfhip's  Inference  from    my 

Words  above  quoted,  in  thefe  which  you  fubjoin,     *  P.   42. 

*  feems  to  me  a  very  ftVange  one,  viz.  So  that  in 

"Things  capable  cf  any  fort  of  Life,  the  Identity  is  confident  with  a  cow 
tinned  Succjpon  of  Parts  ',  and  fo  the  Wheat  grown  up,  is  the  fame  Bo- 
dy with  tie  Grain  that  iv as  fown.  For  I  believe,  if  my  Words, 
from  which  you  infer,  And  fo  the  Wheat  grown  up  is  the  fame  Bo- 
dy with  the  Grain  that  was  J 'own,  were  put  into  a  Syllogifm,  this 
would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  Conclufion. 

Bur  your  Lordfhip  goes  on   with  Ccnfeqncnce  upon  Confe- 
rence,   though  I    have  not  Eyes  acute  enough   every  where 
to  fee  the  Connexion,  till    you  bring   it  to  the  Refurre&ion  of 
the  fame  Body.  The  Connexion  of  your  Lordfhip's 
Words  £  are  as  folio weth  ;  And  thus  the  Alteration     \  P.  41. 
of  the  Parts  of  the  Bdy  at  the  RefurreBion,  is  confflent 
With  its  Identity,  if  its  Organization  and  Ufe  be  the  fame ;   and  this  is 
a  real  Identity  of   the  B)dy,    which  depends  not  uion  Confioufnejs. 
From    whence  it  follows,   that  to  make  the  fame  Body,  no  more  is  re- 
quired,   hut  refloring  to    Life    the     organized    Parts   of    it.       U    the 
Queftiou  were  about  railing  the  fame   Plant,  I  do  not  fiy  but 

there 
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there  might  be  fome  Appearance  for  making  fuch  Inference  from 
my  Words  as  this,  Whence  it  fol/jus,  that  to  make  the  fame  Want, 
no  mora  is  required,  but  to  rejlore  Life  to  the  ovga.mz.ed  Parts  of  if-  But 
this  Deduction,  wherein  from  thofe  Words  of  mine  that  fpeak 
only  of  the  Identity  of  a  Plant,  your  Lordlhip  infers,  there  is  no 
more  required  to  make  the  fame  Body,  than  to  make  the  fame 
Plant,  being  too  fubtile  for  me,  I  leave  to  my  Reader  to  find 
out. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  and  fays,   *  That  I  grant 

*  P.  42.  lihwife,   *  That  the  Identity  of  the  fame  Man  con- 

*  fifts   in   a   participation  of  the  fame  continued 
'  Life,  by    conftantly  fleeting  Particles  of  Matter  in  Succeflion, 

*  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  Body'.  Anfw*  I  fpeak  in 
thefe  Words  of  the  Identity  of  the  fame  Man,  and  your  Lordfhip 
thence  roundly  concludes  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  of  the  Samc- 
7iefs  of  the  Body.  But  your  Lordfhip  knows,  rhat  1  do  not  take 
thefe  two  Sounds,  Man  and  Body,  to  Hand  for  the  fame  Thing 
nor  the  Identity  of  the  Man  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Identity  of 
the  Body* 

But  let  us  read  out  your  Lordlbip's  Words,  * 
"|*  P.   42.  So  that  there  is  no  Difficulty  as  to  the  S.imenefs  of  the 

Body,  if  Life  were  continued ;  and  if  by  Divine  Power, 
Life  he  reflored  to  that  material  Subjlance  which  was  before  united  by  a 
Re-union  of  the  Soul  to  it,  there  is  Reafon  to  deny  the  Identity  of  the 
Body.  Not  from  the  Confcicufnefs  of  the  Soul,  but  from  that  Lije  which 
is  the  Rcfult  of  the  Union  of  the  Soul  and  Body. 

If  I  undcrftand  your  Lordfhip  right,  you  in  thefe  Words,  from 
the  Paffagcs  above  quoted  out  of  my  Book,  argue,  that  from 
thofe  Words  of  mine  it  will  follow,  That  it  is  ov  may  be  the 
fame  Body,  that  is  raifed  at  the  Refurre&ion.  If  fo,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordfhip  has  then  proved,  That  my  Book  is  not  inconfifteut 
with,  but  conformable  to  this  Article  of  the  R'furreftion  of  the 
fame  Body,  which  your  Lordfhip  contends  for,  and  will  have  to 
be  an  Arricle  of  Faith:  For  though  I  do  by  no  Means  deny 
that  the  fame  Bodies  fhall  be  raifed  at  the  laftDay,  yet  I  fee  no- 
thing your  Lordfhip  has  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  Article  of 
Faith. 

But  your  Lordfhip  gees  on  with  your  Proofs, 
HP.  43.  and  fays,    ||  But  St.  Paul  flill  fuppefes,  that  it  mt/Jf 

be  that  material  Subflance  to  which  tie  Scul  tvas  be- 
fore united.  For,  faith  he,  it  is  fown  in  Corruption,  it  is  raifed  in 
Incorruption  :  It  is  fown  in  Difhouonr,  it  is  raifed  in  Glory  : 
Ic  is  fown  in  Weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in  Power  :  It  is  fown  a  Na- 
tural Body,  it  is  raifed  a  Spiritual  Body.  Can  fuch  a  material 
Subjlance,  which  was  never  united  to  th°  Body,  be  faid  to  be  fown  in 
Corruption,  and  Weaknefs,  and  Difhonour  ?  Either  therefore  he 
mufl  fpeak.  of  the  famz  Body,  or  his  Meaning  cannot  be  comprehended. 

I  an- 
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f  anfwcr,  Can  fuch   a  material  Subflance,  -which  was  never  laid  in 
the  Grave,  ks  /aid  to  be  fow>.\  &c?  For  your  Lord- 
fhip fays,    *  You  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  Par-     *  P.  34. 
tides,  which   were   united  at   the  Point  of  Death  foall 
be  raifed  at  the  lafi  Day  ;    and  no  other  Particles  are  laid  in  the 
Grave,  but    fuch  as   arc  united   at    the  Point  of  Death  ;  either 
therefore  your  hordfnp  muff   fpeak  of  another  Body,  different  from 
that  which  wusfown,  which  fhall  be  raifed,  or  elfe  your  meaning, 
I  think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

But  whatever  be   your  Meaning,  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to 
be    Sr.  Paul's  Meaning,   That    the  fame   Body   fhall  be   raifed, 
which  was f own,  in  thefe  following  Words,  f  For 
what  does  all    this  relate   to  a    corfcious  Principle1,     t   P.  43» 
Anfw.     The  Scripture   being  exprefs,  That  the 
fame  Perfon  fhould  be  raifed  and  appear  before  the  Judgment- 
Seat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive  according  to  what 
he  had   done  in  his  Bodyj  it  was  very  well  fuitcd  to  common 
Apprehenfions,  (which  refined  not   about  Particles  that  had  been 
vitally  united  to  the  Soul)  to  fpeak  of  the  Body  which   each  one 
was  to  have  after  the  Refurre£Hon,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak 
of  it  himfelf.     For  it  being  his  Body  both  before  and  after  the 
Rcfurreftion,  every  one  ordinarily   fpeaks  of  his  Body  as  the 
fame,  though  in  a  ftrift  and  philofophical  Senfe,  as  your  Lord- 
fhip fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very  fame.     Thus  it  is  no  Improprie- 
ty of  Speech   to  fay,  this  Body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly 
ftrong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and   wafted,  though  in  fuch  a 
Senfe  as  you  are  fpeaking  in  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  Body.    Re- 
velation declares  nothing  any  where  concerning  the  fame  Body, 
in  your  Lordfhip's  Senfe  of  the  fame  Body,  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  thought  of.     The  Apottle  dire£rly  propofes  nothing 
for  or  againft  the  fame  Body,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  :    That 
which  he  is  plain   and  direQ:  in,  is  oppofing  and  condemning 
fuch  curious  QuefHons  about  the  Body,  which  could  ferve  only 
to  perplex,  not  to  confirm  what   was  material  and  neceffary  for 
them  to  believe,    viz.   a    Day  of  Judgment  and  Retribution  to 
Neil  in  a  future  State  ;  and  therefore  'tis  no  Wonder  that  men- 
tioning their  Bodies,  he  fhould  ufe  a  Way  of  Speaking  fuitcd  to 
vulgar  Norion.s,  from  which  it  would  be    hard  pofitivcly  to  con- 
clude any  thing  for  the  determining  of  this  QuefHon  (efpecially 
againft  Exprefnons  in  the  fame  Difcourfc  that  plainly  incline   to 
the  other  Side)  in  a  Matter  which    as  it  appears,   the  Apoflle 
thought   not   neceffary   to    determine  ;   and  the   Spirit  of    God 
thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any  one'j  Curiofity  in. 
But  your    Lordfhip   lays,    *  The  Apoflle  fpeaks 
fl  linly  oj    that  Body  which  was   once  quickened ,    and     *  P«  44.* 
afterwards  falls  to  Corruption,   and  is   to  be  rrflord 
with  more  nolle  Qualities*     I  wifh  your  Lordfhip  had  quoted  the 

Words 
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Words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical 
Body  that  was  once  quickened,  they  would  prefently  decide  this 
Queftion.  But  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  by  thefe  following 
Words  of  St.  Paul  :  For  this  Corruption  niufl  put  on  Incorruption, 
andjhis  Mortal  mufi  put  on  Immortality;  to  which  your  Lordfhip 
adds,  That  you  do  not  fee  how  I  e  could  more  exprefly  affirm  the  Iden- 
tity of  this  corruptible  Body,  with  that  after  the  Refurre&ion.  How 
exprefly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  Apoftlc,  fhnll  be  confidercd  by 
and  by.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  paft  Doubt,  that  your  Lord- 
fhip beft  knows  what  you  door  do  not  fee.  Bat  this  I  will  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where  in  this  Chapter 
(where  there  are  fo  many  Occafions  for  it,  if  it  had  beenne- 
ceflary  to  have  been  believed)  but  faid  in  exprefs  Word  that 
the  fame  Bodies  fhould  be  raifed)  every  one  elfe,  who  thinks  of 
it,  will  fee  he  had  more  exprefly  affirmed  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies 
which  Men  now  have,  with  thofe  they  fhall  have  after  the  Re- 
furre&iou. 

The  Remainder  of  your  Lordfhip's  Period  |  is; 
■f  P.  44..  And  that  without  any  Refpecl  to  the  Principle  of  Self 
confeioufnefs.  Anfw.  Thefe  Words,  I  doubt  not, 
have  fome Meaning,  but  I  mall  own  I  know  not  what;  either 
towards  the  Proof  of  the  Refurrection  of  the  fame  Body,  or  to  fhew, 
that  any  thing  I  have  faid  concerning  Selj-confcioufne/s,  is  incon- 
sistent :  For  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid 
That  the  Identity  of  Body  confifted  in  Self-corfcioufnefs. 

From    your    preceding   Words,    your  Lordfhip 
*  P.  44.      concludes  thus.     *  And  fo  if  the  Scripture   bz  thefcle 
Foundation  of  our  Faith,  this    is  an  Article  of  it.      My 
Lord,  to    make  the  Conclufion  unquestionable,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive the  Words  mall  run    thus.  And  fo  if  the  Scripture  and  your 
Lordfhip's  Interpretation  of  it,  be  the  fole Foundation  of  our  Faith, 
the  Refurre£tion  of  the   fame    Body  is  a?!  Article  of  it.  For  with 
Submiffion,    your  Lordfhip  has  neither  produced  exprefs  Words 
of  Scripture   for  it,  nor  fo    proved  that  to  be    the  Meaning  of 
any   of  thofe  Words  of  Scripture  which  you   have  produced  for 
it,  that  a  Man  who  reads  and  fincerely  endeavours  to  understand 
the    Scripture,  cannot  but  find    himfelf  obliged  to  believe,  as 
exprefly    that  the  fame   Bodies  of  the  Dead,  in    your  Lordfhip's 
Senfe,   fhall   be   raifed,  as    that   the  Dead  ftj.tll  be    raifed.  And  I 
crave    Leave  to  give  your  Lordfhip   this  one    Reafon  for  it. 
He  who   reads  with  Attention  this  Difconrfe  ol 
11  1  Cor.  xv.  St.  Paul  ||  where  he  difcourfes  of  the  Refurre&ion 
will    fee,  that  he  plainly    diftinguifhes    between 
*  V.  15,  22,     the    Dead,    that    fhall     be    raifed,    and    the  B  • 
23i  29>  32>       die*  of  the  Dead.     For  it  is  viKfii  ftdvTis  0/,  arc 
35s  5 i.  the   Nominative  Cafes    to  *  iye,yo>7a.i,  £uctToi$ii- 

corfzi,  iyepfiiijsvlai,   all   along,    and  nor  (rvazjec, 

Bodies, 
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Bodies,  which   one  may  with  Reafon  think  would  fomewhere  or 
other  have  been  exprefTed,  if  all  this  had  been  faid,  to  propofe 
it   as   an  Article  of  Faith,  that  the  very  fame  Bodies  fhould  be 
raifed.     The  fame   manner  of  Speaking   the  Spirit  of  God  ob- 
fcrves  all  through  the  New  Teftament,  where  it 
i;  faid,    *  raife    the  Dead,  quicken  or  make  alive     *  Matt,  xxii: 
the  Dead,    the  Refurrefrion  of  the   Dead.     Nay,     31. 
thefe  very   Words  of   our  Saviour,    |  urged   by     Mark  xii.  16. 
your  Lordfhip,  for  the  Refurreclion  of  the  fame    John  v.  21. 
Body-,  runs   thus.     Udvjif  U  ip  Ton  p.v>i{jt.eioi{  £kZ-     A&s  xxvi- 
ecyjaiTrif  quVus  aj]x  ly  iK-roptviroflau  01  t£  etya-     Rom.  iv.  17. 
$a  TotAtravlif    eis  avcLscuxiv  £on<,  o\  0    t&  <p&vKct.    2  Cor.  i.  9. 
<arpa^*i'7sf  «*  dvd?a.<riv  Kpiaiai.    Would   a  well-     1    Thef.  iv. 
meaning   Searcher   of  the   Scriptures    be   apt  to     14,  16. 
think,  that  if  the  Thing   here   intended  by  our     f  John  v«  2.IJ, 
Saviour  were   to  teach,  and  propofe  it  as  an  Ar-     29. 
tide  of  Fairh,    ncccfTary   to   believed   by  every 
one,  that   the  very  fame  Bodies  of   the  Dead  fhould  be    raifed 
would  not,   T  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that  if  our  Saviour 
meant  fo,  the  Words  ihould  have  rather  been  ■m.vr*  r*  CbfteLTU. 
a.  tv  tt>K  (^ny.fiois,    i.  e.    all    the  Bodies  that  are  in  the  Graves., 
rather  than  all  who  are  in  the  Graves ;  which  muft  denote  Perfons, 
and  not  precifely  Bodies  ? 

Another  Evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  Diftin&ion  between 
tie  Dead  and  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead,  fo   that  the  Dead  cannot  be 
taken   in    this,    1    Cor.   xv.  to    rtand  precifely 
fir  the  Bodies  of  the  Dead,  are  thefe  Words  of        *  V.  35. 
the  Apoftle,    *  But  fame  Men  will  fr.y,  How  are 
the  Dead  raifed  1     And  with  what  Bodies  do  they  come?     Which 
Words,  Dead  and  they,   if  fuppofed  to  ftand   precifely  for  the 
Bodies  of  the  Dead,  the  Queftion  will  run   thus.     How  are  the 
dead  Bodies  raifed  ?    And  with  what  Bodies  do  the  dead  Bodies  come  ? 
Which  fecms  to  have  no  very  agreeable  Senle. 

This  therefore  being  f ),  and  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  ex- 
prcfly  to  this  Phrafe,  or  Form  of  fpcaking  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  of  raifing, quickening,  rifing  Refurre&iof>>  &c.  of  the  Dead, 
where  the  Refurreftion  of  the  laft  Day  is  fpokenof;  and  that 
the  Body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  anfwer  to  this  Queftion, 
W^h  what  Bodies  jhall  tbofe Dead,  who  are  raifed,  come?  So  that 
by  the  Dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dead  Bodies:  I  do  not 
fee  but  a  good  Chriftian,  who  reads  the  Scripture,  with  an  In- 
tention to  believe  all  that  is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning 
the  Refurreftion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  Duty  therein, 
without  entering  into  the  Enquiry,  whether  the  Dead  ihall 
have  the  very  fame  Bodies  or  no?  Which  Sort  of  Enquiry  the 
Apoftle,  by  the  Appellation  he  befrows  heie  on  him  that  makes 
i;.  feems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  fhall  think  him- 
felf 
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fclf  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Bodies 
of  the  Dead  raifed  at  :he  laff  Day,  will  he,  by  the  Remainder 
of  St.  Paul's  Aufwer,  find  the  Determination  of  the  Apoftle 
to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very  farm  Body,  unlefs  the  being 
Told,  that  the  Body  fown,  is  not  that  Body  that  Jha/l  be  1  That  the 
Body  raifed  is  as  different  from  thac  which  was  laid  down,  as 
the  Fief)  ef  Man  is  from  the  Flfjb  of  Bzafts,  Fifoes  and  Birds,  or  as 
the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  arc  different  one  from  another,  or  as 
different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  Body,  is  from 
an  incorruptible  powerful,  fpiritual,  immortal  Body;  and  laft- 
ly,  as  different  as  a  Body  that  is  Flejb  and  Blood,  is  from  a  Body 
that  is  not  Fief)  and  Blood.  For  Fief)  and  Blood  cannot  y  fays 
St.  Paul,  in  this  very  Place,  *  inherit  the  Kingdom 
*  V.  50.  of  Gcd,  unlefs,  I  lay,  all   this,  which  is  contain- 

ed in  St.  Paul's  Words  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Way  to  deliver  this  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  believed  by  everyone,  viz.  That  the  Dead Jhould be 
raifed  with  the  very  fame  Bodies  that  they  had  before  in  this  Life  ;  which 
Article  propofed  in  thefc  or  the  like  plain  and  exprefs  Words, 
could  have  left  no  Room  for  Doubt  in  the  mcaneft  Capacities; 
lior  for  Conteft  in  the  moft  perverfe  Minds. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds  in  the  next  Words,   $  And 
^  P.  44.  fo  it  hath  been  always  under  food  by  the  Cbriflian  Curch, 

viz.  'That  the  Refurre&ion  of  the  fame  Body,  in  your 
Lordfhip'sSenfeof  fame  Body,  is  an  Article  of  Faith.  Anfwer.  What 
the  Chrif.ian  C  nirckes  always  underload,  is  beyond  my  Knowledge. 
But  for  thoic  who  coming  fhort  of  your  Lordlhip's  great  Learn- 
ing, cannot  gather  their  Articles  of  Faith  from  the  undeifhnd- 
ing  of  all  the  whole  Chrjftian  Church,  ever  hnce  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  Part  of  Chri- 
ilians,  I  chink  I  may  fay,  nine  hundred  ninty  and  nine  of  a 
Thoufand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recourie  to  the  Scripture  to 
find  them  there,  I  do  not  fee,  that  they  will  eafily  find  there 
this  propofed  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  that  there  ihould  be  a 
RefurrcBion  of  ibe  fame  Body,  but  that  there  (hall  be  a  Rrfur- 
retfion  of  the  Dead,  without  explicitely  determining,  That  they 
fhall  be  raifed  wirh  Bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  fame  Parti- 
cles which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  Souls  in  their  former 
Life,  without  the  Mixture  of  any  one  other  farticle  of  Matts*; 
which  is  that  which  your  Lordfhip  means  by  tUefim»Eo>  ;• 

But  fu;-)pofui£  your  Lordihip  to  have  dcmonltrated  this  to  be 
an  Article  of  Faith,  though  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not 
fee,  that  all  your  Lordihip  has  faid  here,   makes  it  fo  much  us 
probable;  What  is  all   this  tome?    Yes,  fays  your 
•f-P.  4 }..  Lordfhip    in  the   following  Words,   \  My   Idea  of 

perfonal  Identity     is    mconfijtent  with   it,  for    it  makes 
the  fameBocy  which  was  here  uratid  to  the  Soul,  not  to  be  Mcejry  to 

the 
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the  DoElrlne  of  the  Refurre&ion.     Bu  t  any  material  Suhflance  united  t» 
the  fame  Principle  of  Confcioujnefsy   makes  the  fame  Body. 

This  is  an  Argument  of  your  Lordfhip's  which  I  am  oblig'J 
to  anfwer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  lhould  firft  underftand  it,  be- 
fore I  anfwer  it  ?  Now  here  I  do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  to 
make  a  Thing  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the  Doftrine  of  the  Refurreciion.  Bur. 
to  help  my  felf  out  the  belt  I  can,  with  a  Gnefs,  I  will  conjec- 
ture (which,  in  difputing  with  learned  Men,  is  not  very  fafe) 
your  Lordfhip's  Meaning  is,  That  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity 
makes  it  not  neceJJ'ary,  that  for  raifing  the  fame  Perfon,  the  Body 
fhould  be  the  fame- 

Your  Lordfhip's  next  Word  is  But,  to  which  I  "am  ready  to 
reply,  But  what  ?  What  docs  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  do? 
For  fomcthing  of  that  Kind  the  adverfative  Particle  But  fhould, 
in  the  ordinary  Conftru&ion  of  our  Language,  introduce  to 
make  the  Propoficion  clea-4  and  intelligible  :  But  here  is  no  fuch 
Thing.  But  is  one  of  yow  Lordfhip's  privileged  Particles,  which 
I  mult  not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  Lordfhip  complain  of  me 
again,  as  C<  (evert  a  Critick,  that  for  the  leaft  Ambiguity  in  any  far- 
tide  Jill  up  Pafi  in  my  Anfwer,  to  make  my  B.ok  look  cor.fi.ierc.bk  for 
theBuik  of  it.  But  fince  this  Proportion  here,  my  Idea  of  a  p;r- 
finil  Identity  makes  the  f.:me  Body  which  was  here  united  to  the  Son/, 
not  neceffary  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kefurreclion.  But  any  material 
Subfiance  being  united  to  the  fame  Principles  oj  Cmfioufnfs,  makes  the 
fame  B.uiy,  is  broughr  to  prove  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  incon- 
jiflent  with  the  Article  of  the  Refurre&ion ;  I  muft  make  it  out 
in  fome  diretl  Senfe  or  other,  that  I  may  fee  whecher  it  be 
both  true  and  conclullve.  I  therefore  venture  to  read  ic  thus. 
My  Idea  cj  perfonal  Identify  makes  the  fame  Body  which  was  here  uni- 
ted to  the  Soul)  not  to  be  necejfary  at  the  Rcfurrection,  but  allows. 
That  any  material  Subfianee  beino  united  to  the  fame  Principle  of  Con- 
fcicufnefs,  make  the  fame  Body.  Ergo,  ray  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity ,  is 
infonfifient  with  the  ArtiJeof  the  RcfurccTun  of  the  fame  Body. 

If  this  be  your  Lordfhip's  Scn(c  in  thisPaffage,  as  I  here  have 
gucfled  it  to  be,  or  elfe  I  know  not  what  it  is.     I  anfwer, 

1.  That  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  does  not  allow,  that  any  ma- 
ter al  Suhflance,  being  united  to  the  fame  Principle  of  Confeioufnrfs, 
na'.es  the  fame  Body.  I  fay  no  fuch  Thing  in  my  Book,  uor  any 
thing  from  whence  it  may  be  inferr'd;  and  your  Lordfhip  would 
have  done  me  a  Favour  to  have  fct  down  the  Words  where  I 
fay  fo,  or  thole  trom  which  you  infer  fo,  and  fhew'd  how  it 
follows  from  any   thing  I  have  faid. 

z.  Granriug,  that  it  were  a  Coafequencc  from  my  Idea  of  per- 
fonal Identity,  that  any  material  Sub/lance,  beingr  united  to  the  fame 
Principle  of  Confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  B  dy  ;  this  would  not  prove 
that  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity  was  inconfiflent  with  thisPropofition, 
T'iat   the  fame  Body  fiall  be  raifed;  but  on  the  contrary, affirms 

it : 
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it :  Since  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do,  That  the  fame  Perfons  fhall 
be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  Confequence  of  my  Idea  of  Perfonal 
Identity,  that  Any  material  Subflance,  bding  united  to  the  fame  Prin- 
ciple of  Cenfcicujtiefs,  makes  tie  fan. e  Body,  ir  follows,  that  if  the 
fame  Perfon  be  raifed,  the  fame  Body  muft  be  raifed  ;  and  fo  I 
have  herein  not  only  laid  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  Refur- 
re&ion  of  the  fame  Body,  but  have  faid  more  for  it  than  your 
Lordfhip.  For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the 
Scripture  it  is  revealed,  That  the  fame  Perfons  fhall  be  raifed, 
and  appear  before  the  Judgment-Scat  of  Chrift,  to  anfvver  for 
vhat  they  have  done  in  their  Bodies  If  therefore  whatever 
Matter  be  joined  to  the  fame  Principle  of  Confcioufnefs  make  the 
fame  Body,  it  is  Demonftration,  that  if  the  fame  Perfons  are 
raifed,  they  have  the  fame  Bodies. 

How  then  your  Lordfhip  makes  this  an  Inconfiftency  with  the 

Refurre&ion,  is   beyond  my  Conception.     Yes, 

*  P.  44.  fays  your  Lordfhip,  *  It  is  incorjijient with  it,  jor 

it  -makes  the  fame  Body   ivh'ah  was  here  united  to  the 

Souly  not  to  he  neceffary. 

5.  I  anfwer  therefore,  Thirdly,  That  this  is  the  firft  Time  I 
ever  learnt,  That  not  neceffary  was  the  fame  with  inconfiflent. 
I  fay,  that  a  Body  made  up  of  the  fame  numerical  Parts  of 
Matter,  is  not  neceffary  to  the  making  of  the  fame  Perfon  ; 
from  whence  ir  will  indeed  follow,  that  to  the  Refurreciion  of 
the  fame  Perfon,  the  fame  numerical  Particles  of  Matter  are 
not  required.  What  does  your  Lordfhip  infer  from  hence  ?  To 
wit,  this:  Therefore  he  who  thinks,  that  the  fame  Particles 
of  Matter  are  not  neceflary  to  the  making  of  the  fame  Perfon, 
cannot  believe,  that  the  fame  Perfons  fhall  be  raifed  with  Bodies 
made  of  the  very  fame  Particles  of  Matter,  if  Gcd  fhould  re- 
veal, that  it  fhall  be  io,  viz-  That  the  fame  Perfons  fhall  be 
raifed  with  the  fame  Bodies  they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one 
as  to  fay,  That  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of  Rams  Horns  was 
not  neceflary  in  it  felf  to  the  falling  down  ot  the  Walls  of  Jericho, 
could  not  believe,  that  they  fhould  fall  upon  the  Blowing  of 
Rams  Horns,  when  God  had  declared  it  fhould  be  fo. 

Your  Lord  (hip   fays,  Aoy  Idea  of  Perfonal  Identity  is   incorfijient 
with  the  Article  of  the Refuireclien;  The  Rrafon  yon  ground  it  on, 
is  this,  becaufc  it  makes  not  the  fame  Body  neceffary  to  the  mak- 
ing the    fame  Perfon.     Let    us  grant  Your  Lordihip's  Confe- 
qnencc  to    be  good,  what  will   follow  from   it?    No   lels  than 
this,    That    your  Lordihip's  Notion  (for    I  dare  not  fay   your 
Lordfhip  has  any  fo  dangerous  Things  as  Ideas)  of  perfonal  Iden- 
tity, is  inconfiftent  \sith  the  Article  of  the  Rfurrec- 
|  P.  34,  35.   tion.     The    Denomination  of   it  is   thus;    your 
*±JL         Lordfhip  fays,  \  It  is  nor  neceflary  that  the  Body, 
to  be  ryued  atthelait  day,  ihould  confift  of  the  fame  Particles  of 

Matter 
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Matter  which  wen  united  at  the  Point  of  Death  ;  for  there  muft  be  a 
great  Alt  ration  in  them  in  a  lingering  Difeafr,  as  if  a  fat  Man  falls  in<> 
to  a  Conftonption  :  Ton  do  not  fay  the  fame  Particles  which  the  Sinner 
had  at  the  very  time  c\  Commijfion  of  his  Sins  ;  for  then  a  long  Sinner 
muft  have  a  -vaft  Bj  y,  canjidering  the  a  r.tinual  /'pending  of  Particles  by 
Perforation.  And  again,  here  you.-  Lordihip  lays, 
f  Tom  allow  the  Notion  of  perfondl  Identity  to  belong  to  f  P.  44. 
the  fame  Alan  under  feveral  Chang  t  of  Matt  r. 
From  which  Words  ic  is  evidenr,  Thar  your  LordPnip  fuppofes 
a  Perfon  in  this  World  may  bo  continued  and  preserved  t#s 
lame  in  a  Body  not  confifting  ofthe  fame  individual  Particles  of 
Mater  j  f.om  hence  it  demonflraiively  follows,  That  let  your 
Lordfhip's  Notion  of  perfona  J  Identity  be  what  it  will,  ir  makes  the 
fame  BjJy  n.  t  U  b  .  crjfary  to  the  fame  Perfon  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
by  your  Lcrdfhip's  Kulc  inconfiftent  with  the  Arti  li  of  the  Refurrec- 
ttun.  When  your  Lordihip  {hall  think  fie  to  clear  yenr  own  No- 
tion of  perjunal  Identity  from  this  Luonjiftency  with  the  Article  of 
the  Refurrcc~rion,  1  do  not  doubc  but  my  Idea  of  perfonal  Identitf 
will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  Till  then,  all  Liconfiftency  witlj 
that  Article,  which  your  Lordihip  has  here  charged  on  mine, 
will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  Lordfhip's  too. 

Bui  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  mc  leave  ro  fay,  rriy  LcYd, 
That  whatfoever  is  not  necrjfary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconfift- 
ent. It  is  not  necejfary  to  the  fame  Perfon,  that  his  Body  fhould 
always  confift  of  the  fame  numerical  Particles;  this  is  Demon- 
ftration,  bec^ufe  the  Particles  of  the  Bodies  ofthe  fame  Perfons 
in  this  Life  change  every  Moment,  and  your  Lordihip  cannot 
deny  ir ;  an!  yet  this  makes  it  not  imonjiftent  with  God's  prefer- 
ving,  ir  he  thinks  fir,  to  the  fame  Perfons,  Bodies  confifting  of 
the  fame  numerical  Particles  always  from  the  Rcfurrecuon  ro 
F.ternity.  Audio  likewife,  though  I  fay  any  thing  that  fu'ppc- 
fcsirwjf  neceff.!r\,  that  the  fame  numerical  Particles,  which  were 
vitally  united  to  the  Soul  in  this  Life,  fhould  be  re-united  to  it 
at  the  Reiurreciion,  and  conftitucc  the  Body  it  fhall  fheri  have  ; 
Yetiris  not  inconfiftent  with  this,  That  God  may,  if  he  pleafes, 
give  to  every  one  a  Body  confifting  only  o'l  fuch  Particles  as 
were  before  vitally  united  to  his  Soul.  And  thus,  I  think,  1 
have  cleared  my  Book  from  all  that  Inconfiftency  which  your 
Lordihip  charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuade  the  World  it  has 
with  the  Arti  U  of  the  RefurreBion  of  the  Dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  let  down  the  Remainder  of  what 
your  LordiHip  fays  upon  this  Head,  that  though  I  ice  not  the 
Coherence  or  Tendency  of  Ir,  nor  the  Force  of  any  Argument 
in  ir  againft  me;  yer  that  nothing  may  be  omit  cd  that  yotfr 
Lordihip  has  thought  ht  to  entertain  J  >ur  Reader  with  on  this 
new  Point,  nor  any  one  have  Reafon  10  fufpeft,   ihat.I  have  p^,.- 
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fed  by  any  Word  of  your  Lord  (hip's,  (on  this  now  firft  introdu- 
ced Subject)  wherein   he  might  find  your  Lordfhip  had  proved 
what  you  had  promifed  in  yoor  f  itle-Page.  Your 
*P.  44.  remaining  Words  aie  thefc  ;  *  The  Difpute  is  not 

how  far  perfonal  Identity  in  itfelj  may  conjift  in  the  ve- 
ry fame  material  Subfiance  ;  for  we  allow  the  Notion  of  perfonal  Identi- 
ty to  below*  to  the  fame  Alan  under  fever  al  Changes  of  Aiatters  ',  but 
whether  it  dcth  rot  depend  upon  a  vital  "Union  between  the  Soul  and  Bo- 
dyi  and  the  Lf ,  which  is  confequent  upon  it )  and  therefore  in  the  Re- 
furreBion, the  fame  material  Subfiance  muft  be  re  united^  or  elfe  it  can- 
not be  called  a  RefurreBion,  but  a  Rennovation,  i.  c.  it  may  be  a  new 
Life,  but  not  raifing  the  Body  Jrom  the  Dead.  I  confefs,  I  do  not 
fee  how  what  is  here  ufhercd  in  by  the  Words  and  therefore,  is  a 
Confequencc  from  the  preceding  Words  ;  but  as  to  the  Proprie- 
ty of  the  Name,  I  think  it  will  not  be  much  queflioned,  that  if 
the  fame  Man  rife  who  was  Dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  cal- 
led the  RefurreBion  of  the  Dead  ;  which  is  the  Language  of  the 
Scripture. 

I  muft  not  part  with  this  Article  of  the  Refurre&ion,  with- 
out returning  my  Thanks  to  your  Lordfhip  for 
$  P.  6%.  making  me  +  take  Notice  of  a  Fault  in  my  Effay* 

When  I  wrote  that  Book,I  took  it  for  granted, as 
1  doubt  not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  Scriptare  had 
mention'd  in  exprefs  Terms,  the  RefurreBion  of  the  Body.     But  up- 
on the  Occalion  your  Lordfhip  has  given  me  in  your  laft  Let- 
ter, to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  Revelation  has  de- 
clar'd  concerning  the  RefurreBion,  and  finding  not  fuch  exprefs 
Words  in  the  Scripture,  as  that  the  Body  'pall  rife  or  be  raifed,  or 
the   RefurreBion  cf  the  Body.     I  fhall    in  the   next 
*  Effay,  B.  4.     Edition  of  it  change  thefe  Words  of  my  Book,   * 
C,  IS-  §    ?•       27*    dead  Bodies  of  Men   pall  rife,  into    thefe  of 
Scriprurcf    The  Dead  p.xll  rife.     Not   that  I  qucfti- 
on,  that  the  Dead  fhall  be  raifed  -with  Bodies  ;   but  in  Matters 
of  Revelation,  I  chink  it  not  only  fafeft,  but  our  Duty,  as  far 
as  any  one  delivers  it  for  Revelation,  to  keep  clofe  to  the  Words 
of  Scripture,    unlefs  he  will  aflame  to  himfelf  the  Authority  of 
one  infpiied,  or  make  himfelf  wifcr  than  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
felf.    It  I  had  fpoke  of  the  Refurre&ion  in  prccifely   Scripture 
Terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  Lordfhip  the 
||  P.  63.  Occafion  of  making  ||  here  fuch  a  verbal  Reflec- 

tion on  my  Words;  What  not, if  there  bean  Idea 
of  Identity  as  to  the  Body  ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 

Other  Relations. 

§.1.1")  Efides  the  before-men'tioned  Occafions 

\\  of  Time,  Place  and  Cafnalty  of  com-    Vro^ihrtaU 
■*— *  paring,  or  referring  Things  one  to  a- 
nother,  there  are,  as  I  have  faid,  infinite  others,  fome  whereof 
I  fhall  mention. 

Firjl,  The  firft  I  ftall  name,  is  fome  one  fimple  Idea,  which 
being  capable  of  Parts  or  Degrees,  affords  an  Occafion  cf  com- 
paring the  Subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  Refpeft  of 
that  fimple  Idea,  V.g.  Whiter^  Sweeter  Bigger,  Equal,  More, 
&c.  thefe  Relations  depending  on  the  Equality  and  Excefs  of 
the  fame  fimple  Idea,  in  feveral  Subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one 
will,  Proportional;  and  that  thefe  are  only  converfant  about 
thofe  fimple  Ideas  received  from  Senfation  or  Reflection,  is  fo 
evident,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evincce  it. 

§  2.  Secondly  Another  Occafion  cf  com- 
paring Things  together,  or  confidering  one  Natural, 
thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that  Confideratlon 
fome  other  thing,  is  the  Circumflances  of  their  Origin  or  Be- 
gioning;  which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  Relations  depending  thereon  as  lafting  as  the  Subjects  to 
which  they  belong  ;  v.  g.  Father  and  Son,  Brothers,  Coufin- 
Germans,  Sec.  which  have  their  Relations  by  one  Community 
of  Blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  feveral  Degrees  ,•  Country- 
men, i.  e.  th  fe  who  were  born  in  the  fame  Countrv,  or  Tract 
of  Ground  ;  and  thefe  I  call  natural  Relations  :  Wherein  we 
may  obferve,  that  Mankind  have  fitted  their  Notions  and 
Words  to  the  Ufe  of  common  Life,  and  not  to  the  Truth  and 
Extent  of  Things.  For  'tis  certain,  that  in  Reality  the  Re- 
lation is  the  fame  betwixt  the  Begetter  and  the  Begotten,  in 
the  feveral  Races  of  other  Animals,  as  well  as  Men:  But  yet 
'tis  feldom  faid,  This  Bull  is  the  Grandfather  of  fuch  a  Calf; 
or  that  two  Pidgconsare  Coufin- Germans.  It  is  verv  convenient, 
that  by  diftind  Names  thefe  Relations  fhould  be  obferved,  and 
marked  out  in  Mankind,  there  being  Occafion,  both  in  Laws, 
and  other  Communications  one  with  another,  to  mention  and 
take  Notice  of  Men  under  thefe  Relations :  From  whence  alfo 
arifc  the  Obligations  of  feveral  Duties  amongftMen:  Whereas 
in  Brutes,  Men  having  very  little  or  no  Caufe  to  mind  thefe 
Relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  diflinft  and 

X  2  peculiar 
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peculiar  Names.  This,  by  the  Way,  may  give  us  fome  Light 
into  the  different  State  and  Growth  of  Languages:  Which  be- 
ing fuited  only  to  the  Convenience  of  Communication,  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  Notions  Men  have,  and  the  Commerce  of 
Thoughts  familiar  amongft  them  ;  and  not  the  Reality  or  Extent 
of  Things,  nor  to  the  various  Refpefta  might  be  found  among 
them  ;  nor  the  different  abftradt  Confiderations  might  be  framed 
about  tHem.  Where  they  had  no  Philoibphical  Notions,  there 
they  had  no  Terms  to  exprefs  them :  And  'tis  no  wonder  Men 
fhould  have  framed  no  Names  for  thofe  T  hings  they  found  no 
Occafion  to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
why,  as  in  fome  Countries,  they  may  not  have  (o  much  as 
the  Name  for  a  Horfe;  and  in  others,  where  they  are  more 
careful  of  the  Pedigrees  of  their  Horfes  than  of  their  own,  that 
there  they  may  have  not  only  Names  for  particular  Horfes,  but 
alfo  of  their  feveral  Relations  of  Kindred  one  to  another. 

§.  3.  Thirdly-,  Sometimes  the  Foundation  of 
Injlituted-  conlidering  Things,  with  Reference  to  one  ano- 

ther, is  fome  Acl:  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a 
Moral  Right,  Power,  or  Obligation  to  do  fomething.  Thus 
a  General  is  one  that  hath  Power  to  command  an  Army  ;  and 
an  Army  under  a  Genera!,  is  a  Collection  of  armed  Men  obliged 
to  obey  one  Man.  A  Citizen.,  or  Burgher,  is  one  who  has  a 
Right  to  certain  Privileges  in  this  or  that  Place,  All  this  Sort 
depending  upon  Mens  Wills,  or  Agreement  in  Society,  I  call 
injlitutcd,  or  voluntary-,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natu- 
ral, in  that  they  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  fome  way  or  other 
alterable,  and  feparable  from  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  have 
fometimes  belonged,  though  neither  of  the  Sjbftances,  fo  related, 
be  deftroy'd.  Now,  though  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as 
the  reft,  and  contain  in  them  a  Reference  of  two  Things  one  to 
the  other  ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  Things  often  wants  a  re- 
lative Name,im;?orting  that  Reference,  Men  ufually  take  no  No- 
tice of  it,  and  the  Relation  is  commonly  over-look'd,  v.g.  a  Pa- 
tron and  Client  are  eafily  allow'd  to  be  Relations :  But  a  Conjlable, 
or  Diflator,  are  not  io  readily,  at  firft  Hearing,  confidered  as 
fuch  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  thofe  who  are  under 
the  Command  of  a  Dictator  or  Conftable,  expiefling  a  Relation 
to  either  of  them  ;  though  it  be  certain,  that  either  of  them  hath 
a  certainPower  over  fome  others;  and  fo  is  fo  far  related  to  them, 
as  well  as  a  Patron  is  to  his  Client,  or  General  to  his  Army. 

§.  4.  Fourthly,  There  is  another  Sort  of  Rela- 

MoraU  tion,  which  is  the  Conformity,  or  Difagreement, 

Mens  voluntary  Adtions  have  to  a  Rule  to  which 

they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of  \  which,  I 

think, 
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think,  may  be  called  Moral  Relation,  as  being  that  which  deno- 
minates our  Moral  Actions,  and  deferves  well  to  be  examined, 
there  being  no  Part  of  Knowledge  wherein  we  mould  be  more 
careful  to  get  determined  Ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be, 
Obfcurity  and  Confufion.  Human  Actions,  when  with  their 
various  Ends,  Objects,  Manners  and  Circumftances,  they  are 
framed  into  diftinct  complex  Ideas,  are,  as  has  been  fhewn,  fo 
many  mixed  Modes,  a  great  Part  whereof  have  Names  annexed 
to  them.  Thus,  fuppofing  Gratitude  to  be  aReadinefs  to  ac- 
knowledge and  return  Kindnefs  receiv'd;  Polygamy  to  be  the 
having  more  Wives  than  one  at  once.  When  we  frame  thefe  No- 
tions thus  in  our  Minds, we  have  there  fo  many  determined  Ideas 
of  Mixed  Modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns  our  Actions  : 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  determined  Ideas  of  them,  and  to  know 
what  Names  belongtofuch  and  fuch  Combinations  of  Ideas.  We 
have  a  farther  and  greater  Concernment,  and  that  i?5  to  know 
whether  fuch  Actions,  fo  made  up,  are  morally  good  or  bad, 

§.  5.  Good  and  Evil,ashath  been  ihcwn,B.  II. 
Ch.  XX.  §•  2.  and  Ch.  XXI.  §.  42.  are  nothing     Moral  Qood 
but  Pleafure  or  Pain,  or  that  which  occalions,  or     atod  Evil. 
procures  Pleafure  or  Pain  to  us.     Moral  Good  and 
Evil  then,  is  only  the  Conformity  or  Difagreement  of  our  vo- 
luntary Actions  to  fome  Law,  whereby  Good  and  Evil  is  dravta 
on  us  from  theWill  and  Power  of  the  Law- maker ;  which  Good 
and  Evil,  Pleafureor  Pain, attending  our  Obfervance,  or  Breach 
of  the  Law,  by  the  Decree  of  the  Law-maker,  is  that  we  call 
Reward  and  Punijhment, 

§.  6.  Of  thtkMoral  Rules,ox  Laws,  to  which 
Men  generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  Moral  Hulas. 
the  Rectitude  or  Pravity  of  their  Actions,  there 
feemtome  to  be  three  Sorts,  with  their  three  different  Enforce- 
ments^ Rewards  and  Punifhments.  For  fince  it  would  be  ut- 
terly in  vain  to  fuppofe  a  Rule  fet  to  the  free  Actions  of  Man, 
without  annexing  to  it  fome  Enforcement  of  Good  and  Evil  to 
determine  his  Will,  we  mufr,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  Law,  fup- 
pofe alfo  fome  Reward  or  Punifhment  annexed  to  that  Law.  It 
would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  Being  to  fet  a  Ruie  to  the 
Actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his  Power  to  reward 
the  Compliance  with,  and  punifh  Deviation  from  his  Rule,  by 
fome  Good  and  Evil,  that  it  is  not  the  natural  Product  ui:d 
Confequence  of  the  Action  it  felf:  For  that  being  a  natural 
Convenience,  or  Inconvenience,  would  operate  of  it  felf  with- 
out a  Law.  Thi^,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  Natuie  of  all  Laiyx 
properly  (o  called, 

X  3  §.7.  The 
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§.  7.  The  Laws  that  Men  generally  refer  their 
Laws.  Actions  to,  to  judge  of  their  Rectitude,  or  Obli- 

quity, feemtometobelhefe  three.  1.  The  Di- 
ixinc  Law.  2.  The  Civil  Law.  3.  The  Law  of  Opinion  or  Re- 
putation, if  I  may  Co  call  it.  By  the  Relation  they  bear  to  the 
firft  of  thefe,  Men  judge  whether  their  Actions  are  Sins,  or  Du- 
ties; by  the  fecond,  whether  they  be  criminal,  or  innocent  ;  and 
by  the  third,  whether  they  be  Virtues  or  Vices. 

§.  8.  Fir/l, The  Divine  Law  whereby  I  mean 
Divine  Law,  that  Law  which  God  hath  fet  the  Actions  of 
the  Me*)  ure  of  Men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Light 
Sin  and  L'Hiy.  of  Nature,or  the  Voice  of  Revelation.  That  God 
has  given  a  Rule  whereby  Men  mould  govern 
themfelves,  I  think  there  is  no  Body  fo  brntifh  as  to  deny.  He 
has  a  Right  to  do  it ;  we  are  his  Creatures:  He  has  Goodnefs  and 
Wifdom  to  direct:  our  Actions  to  that  which  is  beft  ;  and  he  has 
Power  to  enforce  it  by  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  of  infinite 
Weight  and  Duration,  in  another  Life  ;  for  no  Body  can  take 
us  out  of  his  Hands.  This  is  the  only  true  Touch-ftone  of  Mo- 
ral Reftitude  ;  and  by  comparing  them  to  this  Law,  it  is  that 
Men  judge  of  the  molt,  confiderable  Moral  Good  or  Evil  of  their 
Actions  ;  that  is,  whether  as  Duties,  or  Sins,  they  are  like 
to  procure  them  Happinefs  or  Mifery  from  the  Hands  of  the 
A  L  M  I  G  HT  Y. 

§.9.  Secondly,  The  Civil  Lavs,  the  Rule  fet 
CrcilLxiv,         by  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Actions  of  thofe 

climes  and  ^  wh°  bdonS  t0  itj  is  an0ther  Ruk  t0  which  Me" 
,    '  refer  their  Actions,  to  judge  whether  they  bec?i- 

innocence*  .  ■*     °  J  1 

minal  or  no.     This  Law  no  Body  over- looks ; 

the  Rewards  and  Punifhments  that  enforce  it  being  ready  at 
Hand,  and  fuitable  to  the  Power  that  makes  it  j  which  is  the 
Force  of  the  Commonwealth,  engaged  to  protect  the  Lives, 
Liberties,  and  Pofleffions  of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its 
Laws,  and  has  Power  to  take  away  Life,  Liberty,  or  Goods 
from  him  who  difobeys :  which  is  the  Punifhment  of  Offences 
committed  againft  this  Law. 

§.  1  o.  Thirdly,  The  Law  of  Opinion  or  Re- 
flilojopfacal  putation,  Vertue  and  Vice  are  Names  pretended, 
Law,  them,  a-  an(j  fUpp0fecj  eVery  where  to  ftand  for  Actions  in 
7  V  i€  tne'r  cne  Nature  right  or  wrong :  And  as  far  as 
they  really  are  fo  applied,  they  fo  far  are  co- in- 
cident with  the  Dhine  Law  above-mentioned.  But  yet, 
whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  vifible,  that  thefe  Names,  Vertia 
and  Vicejn  the  particular  Inftances  of  their  Application,  through 
the  feveral  Nations  and  Societies  of  Men  In  the  World,  are 

conflantly 
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Ccmftantly  attributed  only  to  fuch  Actions,  as  in  each  Country 
and  Society  are  in  Reputation  or  Difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  ftiane;?,  that  Men  every  where  fhould  give  the  Name 
of  Vertue  to  thofe  Actions,  which  amongft  them  are  judged 
P  raife- worthy  ;  an  d  call  that  Vice,  which  they  account  blamc- 
aole:  Since,  otherwife,  they  would  condemn  themfelves,  if 
they  fhould  think  any  Thing  wrong,  to  which  they  allow'd  not 
Condemnation  ;  any  Thing  wrong,  which  they  let  pafs  with- 
out Blame.  Thus  the  Meafure  of  what  is  every  where  called 
and  efteemed  Vertue  and  Vice,  is  this  Approbation  or  Diflike, 
Praife  or  Blame,  which  by  a  fecret  nnd  tacit  Confenteftablifhes 
it  felt  in  the  feveral  Societies,  Tribes,  and  Ciubs  of  Men  in 
the  World,  whereby  feveral  Actions  come  to  find  Credit  or 
Difgrace  amongft  them,  according  to  the  Judgment  Maxims, 
or  Fafhions  of  that  Place.  For  though  Men  uniting  into  poli- 
tick S  cictic,  have  refigned  up  to  the  Publick  the  dirpofing  of 
all  their  Torce,  fo  that  they  cannot  employ  it  againft  any 
Fellow-Citjzen,  any  farther  th?n  the  Law  of  the  Country  di- 
rects ;  yet  they  retain  ftill  the  Power  of  Thinking  well  or  ill, 
approving  or  difapproving  of  the  Actions  of  thofe  whom  they 
live  nmongft,  and  converfe  with:  And  by  this  Approbation 
and  Diflike,  thejr  eftabliih  amongft  themfelves  what  they  will 
call  Vertue  and  Vice. 

§.  Ii.  That  this  is  the  common  Meafure  of  Vertue  and  Vice, 
wiil  appear  to  any  one,  who  conliders,  that  though  that  paflesj 
for  Vice  in  one  Country,  which  is  counted  a  Vertue,  or  at  leaft 
not  Vice  in  another  ;  yet  every  where,  Vertue  and  Praife,  Vice 
and  Blame  go  together.  Vertue  is  every  where  that  which  is 
thought  Praife- worthy  ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  has  the 
Allowance  of  Publick  Eiteem,  is  called  Vertue.  *Vertue  and 
Praife  arefo  united,  that  they  are  called  often  by  the  fame  Name. 

X  4  Sunt 


*Oar  Author,  in  his  Prcface-to  the  fourth  Edition,  taking 
Notice  how  ape  Men  have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  whac 
here  follows*  '  Ol  this  rht  Ingenious  Author  of  the  Difcourfe 
1  >         Nature  of  Aixn,  has  given  me  a  late  Inftancc,  to 

'  mention  no  or'ner,  For  the  Civility  of  his  Expreflions,  and 
the  Candor  that  belongs  to  his  Order,  forbid  me  to  think,  that 
he  would  have  clofed  his  V  eface  v.ith  an  Inhnnation,  as  if  in 
what  I  had  faid,  L  >ok  II.  Chap.  2S.  concerning  the  third  Rule, 
which  Men  refer  their  Action-  to,  I  went  about  to  r.«  ke  Vertus 
Vice  and  Vice  Vertue,  uulefs  he  had  miftaken  my  Meaning; 
yhich  he  could  not  have  done,  il  be  had  bur  given  bimfeli  rhc 

Trouble 
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Sunt  fua  pram'ia  Laudi,  fays  Virgil ;  and  fo  Cicero,  Nihil  ha- 
bet  -aatura  prxjlantius,  quant  Honejlatem,  quam  Laudan, 
quam  Dignitatem,  quam  Decus,  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all 
Names  for  the  fame  Thing,  Tufc.  1.  2.  This  is  the  Language 
of  the  Heathen  Philefophers,  who  well  underftood  wherein 
their  Notions  of  Vertue  and  Vice  confifted.  And  though, 
perhaps, by  the  different  Temper,  Education,  Fafhion,  Maxims, 
or  Intereit  of  different  Sorts  of  Men,  it  fell  out,  that  what 
was  thought  Praife- worthy  in  one  Place,  efcaped  not  Cenfure 
in  another  ;  and  (o  in  different  Societies,  Vrriues  and  Vices 
were  chang'd  :  Yet,  as  to  the  Main,  they  for  the  moft  Part 
kept  the  fame  every  where.     For  fince  nothing  can  be  more 

natural, 


Trouble  to  confide:-  what  the  Argument  was  I  was  then  upon, 
and  what  was  the  chief  Defign  of  that  Chapter;  plainly  enough 
fet  down  in  the  fourth  Section,  and  thofe  following.  For  I  was 
there,  not  laying  down  moral  Rules,  but  (hewing  the  Original 
and  Nature  of  moral  Ideas,  and  enumerating  the  Rules  Men 
make  ufe  of  in  moral  Relations,  whether  thofe  Rules  were  true 
©r'falfe  .  And  purfuant  thereunto,  I  tell  what  has  every  where 
that  Denomination,  which  in  the  Language  of  that  Pjace  an- 
fwers  to  Vertue  and  Vice  in  ours,  which  alters  not  the  Nature  of 
^Things,  though  Men  generally  do  judge  of,  and  denominate 
their  Actions  according  to  the  Effeem  aud  Fafhitn  cf  the  Place, 
or  Seel  they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  Pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  faid, 
Book  I.  Chap.  3.  §.  1?.  and  in  this  prefent  Chapter,  §.,13,14. 
j  5,  and  2o,  he  would  have  known  what  I  think  cf  the  eternal 
and  unalterable  Nature  of  Right  an  j  Wrong,  and  what  I  call 
Vertue  and  Vice:  And  if  he  had  obferved,  that  in  the  Place  he 
quotes,  I  only  report  as  Matter  cf  Fact  what  others  call  Vertue 
and  Vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  gieat  Excep- 
tion. For,  I  think,  I  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  That  one  of 
the  Rules  made  ufe  of  in  the  World  for  a  Ground  or  Meafure  of 
a  moral  Relation,  is  that  Fitccm  and  Reputation,  which  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Actions  find  varioufly  in  the  feveral  Societies  of 
Men,  according  to  which  they  arc  called  Vertues  or  Vices  :  And 
•whatever"  Authority  the  Learned  Mr.  Lozude  places  in  his  old 
Englijh  Dictionary,  I  dare  fay,  it  no  whsre  tells  him  (if  I  fhould 
appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  Action  is  not  in  CreJit,  call'd  and 
counted  a  Vertue'vci  one  Place,  which  being  in  Difrcpute,  paiTes 
for  and  tinder  the  Name  of  Vice  in  another.  The  taking  No- 
tice that  Men  beftow  the  Names  of  Vertue  and  Vice  acccotding  to 
thjs  Rule  of  Reputation,  is  ail  I   have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to 
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natural,  than  to  encourage  with  Efteem  and  Reputation  that, 
wherein  every  one  finds  his  Advantage;  and  to  blame  and  dif- 
countenance  the  contrary  ;  'tis  no  Wonder,  that  Efteem  and 
Difcredit,  Vertue  and  Vice,  fhould  in  a  great  Meafure  every 
where  correfpond  with  the  unchangeable  Rule  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  which  the  Law  of  God  hath  eftablifhed ;  there  be- 
ing nothing  that  fo  directly  and  vifibly  fecures  and  advances 
the  general  Good  of  Mankind  in  this  World,  as  Obedience  to 
the  Laws  he  has  fet  them,  and  nothing  that  breeds  fuch  Mif- 
chiefs  and  Confufion,  as  the  Neglect  of  them.  And  therefore 
Men,  without  renouncing  all  Senfe  and  Reafon,  and  their  own 
Intereft,  which  they  are  fo  conffantly  true  to,  could  not  ge- 
nerally 


my  Charge  to  have  done,  towards  the  making  Vice  Vertue,  and 
Vertue  Vice.  But  the  good  Man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his 
Calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  Points,  and  to  take  the  Alarm, 
even  at  Expieffions,  which  (lauding  alone  by  themfelves,  migh: 
found  ill,  atid  be  fufpected. 

'Tis  ro  this  Zeal  allowable  in  his  Function,  that  I  forgive  his 
citing,  as  he  does,  thefc  Words  of  mine  in  §.  II.  of  this  Chap- 
ter. T  -  s  of  infpired  Teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to 
common  Repute,  whatjoever  Things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  Thir.gs  are 
of  food  Report,  if  there  be  any  Vertue,  if  tiers  be  any  Praifr,  &c.  Phil. 
iv.  8.  without  taking  Notice  of  thofe  immediately  preceding, 
which  introduce  them,  and  run  thus :  Tfherely  in  tie  Corruption  of 
Manners,  the  trite  Boundaries  of  the  Lava  of  Nature,  which  ought  to 
Let!:.  Rule  of  Vertue  and  V:e,  were  pretty  well  preferved  :  So  that  even 
the  Exhortations  of  infpired  Teachers,  8cc.  By  which  Words,  and 
the  reft  of  that  Section,  it  is  plain,  that  I  brought  that  Paffage 
of  St.  Paul  not  to  prove,  that  the  general  Meafure  of  what  Men 
pall  Vert me  and  Vice ,  throughout  the  World,  was  rhe  Reputation 
and  Fafhion  of  each  particular  Society  within  it  felf;  but  to 
fhew,  that  though  it  were  fo,  yet,  for  Rcafons  I  there  give, 
Men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  A£Hons,did  not,  for  the 
moft  Part,  much  vary  from  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  that 
ilanding  and  unalterable  Rule  by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of 
the  moral  RcSirudc  and  Pravity  of  their  A;tions,  and  accord- 
ingly denominate  them  Veritas  or  Vices.  Had  Mr.  Lowde  consi- 
dered this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  Purpofe,  to  have 
«juotcd  that  Paffage  in  a  Schfe  that  I  ufed  it  rot ;  and  would,  I 
imagine,  have  fparcd  the  Explication  he  fubjoin:  to  it,  as  not 
very  neceffary.  But  I  hope  this  fecond  Edition  will  give  him 
Satisfaction  in  the  Point,  and  that  this  Matter  is  now  (o  ex  pre  f* 
.is  to  (hew  him  there  was  no  Cuufc  of  Scruplf*. 

Though 
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nerally  miftake  in  placing  their  Commendation  and  Blame  on 
that  Side,  that  really  deferved  it  not.  Nay,  even  thofe  Men, 
whofe  Practice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  Approbati- 
on right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  Degree  as  not  to  condemn, 
at  leair,  in  others,  the  Faults  they  themfelves  were  guilty  of: 
Whereby  even  in  the  Corruption  of  Manners,  the  true  Boun- 
daries of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  Rule  of 
Vertue  and  Vice,  were  pretty  well  preferved.  So  that  even 
the  Exhortations  of  infpired  Teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal 
to  common  Repute  :  Whatfoevtr  is  lovely,  whatfocver  is  of  good 
Report)  if  there  be  any  Vertue,  if  there  be  any  Praife,  &c. 
Phil,  iv .  8  . 

§.    12.    If 


Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  Apprehcnfi- 
ons  he  has  exprefled  in  the  latter  End  of  his  Preface,  concerning 
what  I  had  faid  about  Vertue  and  Vi<e  ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed 
than  lie  chinks,  in  what  he  fays  in  his  third  Chapter,  p.  78. 
concerning  natural Infcription,  and  Innate  Notions.  I  fruit  not  de- 
ny him  the  Privilege  he  claims,  p.  52.  to  irate  the  Queftion  as 
he  pJeafes,  efpecially  when  he  ftates  it  fo,  as  to  leave  nothing 
in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid  :  For  according  to  him,  In- 
nate Notions  being  conditional  Things  depending  upon  the  Concurrence 
of  feveral  other  Circumjlances,  in  order  to  the  SouVs  exerting  them,  all 
that  he  fays  for  innate,  imprinted,  imprejfed  Notions,  (for  of  innate 
Ideas  he  fays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this;  That 
there  are  certain  Propofitions,  which  tho*  the  Ssul  from  the  Be- 
ginning, or  when  a  Man  is  born,  does  not  know,  yet  by  Ajjijl- 
ance  trom  the  outward  Scnfes,  and  the  help  of  font?  previous  Cultivation, 
it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  Truth  of:  which 
is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirm 'd  in  my  tuft  Book.  For  I 
fuppofe  by  the  Soul's  exerting  them,  he  means  its  Beginning  to 
know  them,  or  elfe  the  Soul's  exerting  of  Notions,  will  be  to  me  a 
very  unintelligible  Expreffion  ;  and  I  think  at  beft  is  a  very  un- 
fit one  in  this  Cafe,  it  mifleading  Mens  Thoughts  by  an  Infiniia* 
tion,  as  if  thefe  Notions  were  in  the  Mind  before  the  Soul  exerts 
them,  i.e.  before  they  are  known  :  whereas,  truly,  before  they 
are  known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  Mind,  but  a  Capaci- 
ty to  know  them,  when  the  Concurrence  of  thofe  Lire  urn  fiances,  which 
this  ingenious  Author  thinks  neceffary,  in  order  to  the  Soul's  exert- 
ing them,  brings  them  into  our  Knowledge. 

P-  50.  I  find  him  exprefs  it  thus;  1%efe  natural  Nations  are  not 
fo  imprinted  upon  the  Soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necejfarily  exert 
themfelvs  {even  in  Children  and  Ideots)  Without  any  AJJiflance  from  the 
outward  Ssnfes,  or  without  the  Hclf  cf feme  previous  Cultivation.    Here 

he 
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$.  1  2.  If  any  one  fhould  imagine,  that  I  have 
forgot  my  own  Notion  of  a  Law  when  I  make     £  W" "™*U* 
&e*LaWi  whereby  Men  judge  of  Vertue  and      *n£^rfwT£ 
Vice,  to   be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  Confent  of 
private  Men,  who  have  not  Authority  enough  to  make  a  Law : 
E  p -dally  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  necefiary    and  eflential  to 
a  Law,  a  Power  to  inforce  it :  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  he  who 
irmcines  Commendation  and  Difgrace  not  to  be  ftrong  Motives 
on  Men.    to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Opinions  and  Rules 
©f  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little  skill'd  in  thcNa- 
tuie  or  Hifiory  of  Mankind  :  The  greatefl  Part  whereof  he  fhall 
find  to  govern  themlelves  chiefly,  ii  jnot  folely,  by  this  Law  of 
Fafliion  ;  and  fo   they  do  that  which  keeps   them  in  Reputa- 
tion with  their  Company,little  regarding  theLaws  of  God  or  the 
Ma^iftrs.e.     The    Penalties  thai  attend  the  Breach  of   God's 
La-s,   fame,   nay,  perhaps,    noft    Men  feldom   ferioufly  re- 
Al6t  on  ;  and  amongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  whilft  they  break 
the  Law  entertain  Thoughts  of  future  Reconciliation,  and  ma- 
king tht-ir  Peace  for  fuch  Breaches:  And  as  to  the  Punifhments 
due  'rom  the  Laws  of  tht  Commonwealth,  they  frequently  flat- 
tf    hemei-,  es  with  the  Hone  of  Impunity.     But  no  Man  'fcapes 
tHe  Pufliflwhent  of  their  Cenfure  and  Diflike,  who  offends  againft 
the  Fdfhion  umi  Opinion  of  the  Company  he  keeps,  and  would 
recon- mend  himfelf  to.    Nor  is  there  one  of  ten  thoufand,  who 
is  ftitfa:id  mi.nfible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  conftant  Dif- 
like   r,d    Condemnation  of  his  own  Club.     He   muft  be  of  a 
ftrange  and  unufual  Ccnftitution,  who  can  content   himfelf   to 
live  in   conftant    Difgrace  and  Difrepute  with  his  own  particu- 
lar S.  ciety.     Solitude  many  Men   have  fcu?ht,  and   been   re- 
conciled to:  But  no  Body,  that  has  the  leaft  Thought  or  Senfe 
of  a  Man  about  him,  can  live  in  Society  under  the  conftant  Dif- 
like 


he  fays.  th;y  exert  tlemfelves,  as  p.  7S.  that  the  Soul  exerts  them. 
When  he  has  explain'd  to  himfelf  or  others,  what  he  means  by 
the  Sduts  exerting  innate  Notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves y  and 
what  that  previous  Cultiv.it  ten  ivdCircwmfiancest  in  order  to  their 
being  exert- d,  are,  he  will,  I  fnppofe,  find  there  is  fo  little  of 
Controverfy  between  him  and  me  in  the  Point,  bating  that  he 
calis  that  exerting  of  Nations,  which  I  in  a  more  vulgar  Stile  call 
knowing,  that  I  have  Reafon  to  think  he  brought  in  my  Name 
upon  thisOccafion  only  out  of  the  Pleafnrc  he  has  ro  fpeak  ci- 
villy of  me,  which  I  muft  gratefully  acknowledge  he  Has  dene 
every  where  he  mentions  me,  nor  without  conferring  on  me  as 
fame  others  havedone^  a  Title  J  have  no  .Right  to. 
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like  and  ill  Opinion  of  his  Familiars,  and  thofe  he  converfes 
with.  This  is  a  Burthen  too  heavy  for  Human  Sufferance : 
And  he  muft  be  made  up  of  irreconcilable  Contradictions,  who 
can  take  Pleafure  in  Company,  and  yet  be  fenfible  of  Con- 
tempt and  Difgrace  from  his  Companions. 

Thrf>  thr  $'   l 3'  ^ne^e  f^ere  tnen>  ^CA  The  Law  of 

'Laws  the  Qo&.     Secondly,  The  Law  of  politick  Societies. 

Rules  of  Moral  Thirdly,  The  Law  of  Fafhion,  or  private  Cen- 
Good  and  Evil.  ^ure>  are  tn°fe  to  which  Men  variously  compare 
their  Actions :  And  'tis  by  their  Conformity  to 
one  of  thefe  Laws,  that  they  take  their  Meafures,  when  they 
would  judge  of  their  Moral  Rectitude,  and  denominate  their 
Actions  good  or  bad. 

.       §.14.  Whether  the  Rule,  to  which,  as  to  a 

»r^f-       r  Touch-ftone,  we  bring  our  voluntary  Actions 

Rehxtio7i  of  /       ,  J  .    •    /-      j      /-        . 

4:1;^.  *~  t0  examine  them  by,and  try  their  (joodnefs,and 

Actions  to  i-i  ,         ■'..,.         . 

thefe  Ru/'s.  accordingly  to  name  them  ;  which  is,  as  it  were, 

the  Mark  of  the  Value  we  fet  upon  them:  Whe- 
ther, I  fay,  we  take  that  Rule  from  the  Fafhion  of  the  Coun- 
try, or  the  Will  of  a  Law-maker,  the  Mind  is  eafily  able  to 
obferve  the  Relation  any  Action  hath  to  it ;    and  to  judge,  whe- 
ther the  Action  agrees,  or  difagrees  with  the  Rule  ;   and  fo  hath  a 
Notion  of  Moral  Goodnefs  or  Evil,  which  is  either  Conformity, 
or  not  Conformity  of  any  Action,  to  that  Rule  ;   And  therefore 
is  often  called  Moral  Rectitude.    This  Rule  being  nothing  but  a 
Collection  of  feveral   fimple   Ideas,  the    Conformity  thereto  is 
but  fo  ordering  the  Action,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  belonging  to 
it,  may  correspond  to  thofe   which    the  Law  requires.     And 
thus  we  fee  how  Moral  Beings  and  Notions  arc  founded  on,  and 
terminated   in  thefe  fimple  Ideas  we  have    received  from  Sen- 
fation  or  Reflection.     For  Example,    Let  us  confider  the  com- 
plex Idea  we  fignify  by  the  Word  Murder  ;   and  when  we  have 
taken  it  afunder,  and  examined  all  the  Particulars,  we  fhall  find 
them  to  amount  to  a  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas  derived  from  Re- 
flection or  Senfation,  viz.  Fir/?,  From  Reflection  on  the  Opera- 
tions of  our  own  Minds,  we  have  the  Ideas  of  Willing,  Confi- 
dering,  Purpofing  before-hand,  Malice,  or  wifhing  111  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  alfo  of  Life,  or  Perception,  and  Self- Motion.     Se- 
condly,  From  Senfation,   we  have  the  Collection  of  thofe  fimple 
fenfible  Ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  Man,    and  of  fome  A- 
ction,  whereby  we  put  an  End  to  Perception  and  Motion   in  the 
Man  ;  all  which  fimple  Ideas,  are  comprehended  in  the  Word 
Murder.     This  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  being  found  by  me 
to  agree  or  difagree  with  the  Efteem  of  the  Country  I  have  been 
bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by  moil  Men  there,   worthy  Praife  or 

Blame, 
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Blame,  I  call  the  Action  Vertuous  or  Vicious :  If  I  have  the 
Will  of  a  fuprcme,  invifible  Law-maker  for  my  Rule ;  then,  as 
I  fuppofed  the  Action  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it 
Good  or  Evil,  Sin  or  Duty  :  And  if  I  compare  it  to  the  Civil 
Law,  the  Rule  made  by  the  Legiftative  of  the  Country,  I  call  it 
Lawful,  or  Unlawful,  a  Crime,  or  no  Crime.  So  that  whence- 
foever  we  take  the  Rule  of  Moral  Actions,  or  by  what  Standard 
(bever  we  frame  in  our  Minds  the  Ideas  of  Vertues  or  Vices, 
they  confift  only,  and  are  made  up  of  Collections  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  we  originally  received  from  Senfe  or  Reflection,  and 
their  Rectitude  or  Obliquity  confifts  in  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement  with  thofe  Patterns  prefcribed  by  fome  Law. 

§.  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  Moral  Actions,  we  muft  take 
Notice  of  them  under  this  two- fold  Confide  ration.  Fir/f,  As 
they  are  in  themfelves  each  made  up  of  fuch  a  Collection  of  fim- 
ple Ideas.  Thus  Drunkennefs  or  Lying  fignify  fuch  or  fuch  a 
Collection  of  fimple  Ideas,  which  I  call  mixed  Modes:  And  in 
this  Senfe  they  areas  much pojitivc  abfolute  Ideas,  as  the  drink- 
ing of  aHorfe,  or  fpeakingof  a  Parrot.  Secondly ,  Our  Actions  are 
con  fide  red  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  in  this  Refpect,  they 
are  Relative ;  it  being  their  Conformity  to,  or  Difagreement 
with  fome  Rule,  that  makes  them  to  be  regular  or  irregular, 
good  or  bad  :  And  fo,  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  Rule, 
and  thereupon  denominated,  they  come  under  Relation.  Thus 
the  challenging  and  fighting  with  a  Man,  as  it  is  a  certain  pofi- 
tive  Mode,  or  particular  Sort  of  Action,  by  particular  Ideas,  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  all  others,  is  called  Duelling  :  Which,  when 
confidercd  in  Relation  to  the  Law  of  God,  will  deferve  the 
Name  Sin  ;  to  the  Law  of  Faihion,  in  fome  Countries,  Valour 
and  Vertue;  and  to  toe  municipal  Laws  of  fome  Governments, 
a  capital  Crime.  In  this  Cafe,  when  the  pofitive  Mode  has 
one  Name,  and  another  Name  as  it  ftands  in  Relation  to  the 
Law,  the  Distinction  may  as  eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  Sib- 
ftances,  where  one  Name,  v.  g.  Man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
Thing,  another,  v.  g.  Father,  to  fignify  the  Relation. 

§.    >6.  But  becaufe  very  frequently   the  po- 
fitive Idea  of  the  Action,   and  its  Moral  Relati-     «rtg    Benorr'" 
on,  are  comprehended  together  under  one  Name,     Kittio?;s  of  tfii- 
and  the  fame  Word  made  Ufe  of  to  exprefs  both     on s  often   mif- 
theMode  or  Action,  and  its  Moral  Rectitude  or     lead  us. 
Obliquity  ;  therefore  the  Relation  it  felf  is  lefs 
taken  Notice  of;  and  there  is  often  no  DlfUnclion  made  between 
the  Pofitive  Idea  of   the  Action,  and  the  Reference  it  has  to   a 
Rule.     By  which  Confulion   of  thefe  two  diftinct  Coniiderati- 
ens  under  one  Tern),  thofe  whi  yield  too  eafily  to  the  Iroprelfi  - 
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ons  of  Sounds,  and  are  forward  to  take  Names  for  Things,  are 
often  mifled  in  their  Judgment  of  Anions.  Thus  the  taking 
from  another  what  is  his,  without  his  Knowledge  or  Allowance, 
is  properly  called  Stealing :  But  that  Name  being  commonly 
underftood  to  fignify  alfo  the  Moral  pravity  of  the  A£tion,  and 
to  denote  its  Contrariety  to  the  Law,  Men  are  apt  to  condemn 
whatever  they  hear  called  Stealing,  as  an  ill  Action,  difagree- 
ing  with  the  Rule  of  Right.  And  yet  the  Private  taking  away 
his  Sword  from  a  Mad-man,  to  prevent  his  doing  Mifchief, 
though  it  be  properly  denominated  Stealing,  as  the  Name  of 
fuch  a  mixed  Mode  ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  Law  of  God, 
and  confidered  in  its  Relation  to  that  fupreme  Rule,  it  is  no  Sin 
or  Tranfgreffion,  though  the  Name  Stealing  ordinarily  carries 
fuch  an  Intimation  with  it. 

§.  i  j.  And  thus  much  for  the  Relation  of 
Relations  in-  Human  Anions  to  a  Law,  which  therefore  I 
numerable.  ^  Mord  R£lations, 

'Twould  make  a  Volume  to  go  over  all  Sorts  of  Relations  : 
'Tis  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  I  fhould  here  mention 
them  all.  It  fuffices  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  to  fhew  by  thefe, 
what  the  Ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehenfive  Confederati- 
on, call'd  Relation :  Which  is  fo  various,  and  the  Occafions  of 
it  fo  many,  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  Things  one 
to  another)  that  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  Rules,  or 
untler  juft  Heads.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  fome 
of  the  moft  considerable,  and  fuch,  as  may  ferve  to  let  us  fee 
from  whence  we  get  our  Ideas  of  Relations,  and  wherein  they 
are  founded.  But  before  I  quit  this  Argument,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  give  me  leave  to  obferve. 

§.  1 8.  Firjl,  That  it  is  evident,  that  all  Re- 
All  Relations  lations  terminate  in,  and  are  ultimately  founded 
terminate  in  on  thofe  fimples  Ideas  we  have  got  from  Senfation 
fimple  Ideas  or  Rrflefiion :  So  that  all  that  we  have  in  our 
Thoughts  our  felves,  (if  we  think  of  any  Thing, 
or  have  any  Meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  we  ufe 
Words  ftanding  for  Relations,  is  nothing  but  fome  fimple  Ideas% 
or  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas,  compared  one  with  another. 
This  isfo  manifeft  in  that  Sort  called  Proportional,  that  nothing 
can  be  more.  For  when  a  Man  fays,  Honey  is  fvveeter  than 
Wax,  it  is  plain,  that  his  Thoughts  in  this  Relation,  terminate 
in  this  fimple  Idea,  Sweetnefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
reft  ;  though,  where  they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded 
the  fimple  Ideas  they  ae  made  up  of,  are  perhaps,  feldom  ta- 
ken notice  of:  v.  g.  when  the  Word  Father  is  mentioned  : 
FirjU  there  is  meant  that  particular  Specie?,  or  colie&ive  Idea, 

fignified 
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fignified  by  the  Word  Man.  Secondly,  Thofe  fenfible  fimple 
Ideas  fignified  bv  the  Word  Generation  :  And,  Thirdly,  The 
Effect  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple  Ideas  fignified  by  the  Word 
Child.  So  the  Word  Friend,  being  taken  lor  a  Man  who  loves, 
and  is  ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  all  thefe  following  Ideas, 
to  the  making  of  it  up.  Firjl,  all  the  fimple  Ideas,  compre- 
hended in  the  Word  Man,  or  intelligent  Being.  Secondly,  The 
Idea  of  Love.  Thirdly,  The  Idea  of  Readinefs  or  Difpofition. 
Fourthly,  The  Idea  of  Action,  which  is  any  Kind  of  Thought  or 
Motion.  Fifthly,  The  Idea  of  Good  which  fignifies  any  Thing 
that  may  advance  his  Happineft,  and  terminates  at  laft,  if  exami- 
ned, in  particular  fimple  Ideas  of  which  the  Word  Good  in  gene- 
ral fignifies  any  one,  but  if  removed  from  all  fimple  Ideas  quite, 
it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus  alfo  all  Moral  Words  ter- 
minate at  laff,  though,  perhaps,  more  remotely,  in  a  Collection 
of  fimple  Ideas :  The  immediate  Signification  of  RelativeWords, 
being  very  often  other  fuppofed  known  Relations ;  which,  if 
traced  one  to  another,  frill  end  in  fimple  Ideas. 
§.  19.  Secondly,  That  in  Relation,  we  have 
for  the  moftPart,ifnot  always,*™  clear  a  Notion  We  hive  or&i- 
f or '.he  Relation,  as  we  have  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  nanh  as  clear 
wherein  it  is  founded  :  Agreement  or  Difagree-  \pr  fkarer)  a 
ment,  whereon  Relation  depends,  being  Things  Notion  oj  the 
whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear  Ideas  as  of  Rf^il0^>  a* 
any  other  whatfoever;  it  being  but  the  diftin-  g  "'  «*»**- 
guifhing  fimple  Ideas,  or  their  Degrees  one  from 
another,  without  which  we  could  have  no  diftincT:  Know- 
ledge at  2I!.  For  if  I  have  a  clear  Idea  of  Sweetnefs,  Light, 
or  Extenlion,  I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more,  or  lefs,  or  each 
of  thefe  :  If  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  Man  to  be  born  of  a  Wo- 
mzn,viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  Man  to  be 
born  of  the  fame  Woman,  Sempronia  ;  and  fo  have  as  clear  a 
Notion  of  Brothers, as  of  Births,  and,  perhaps,  clearer.  For  if  I 
believed,  that  Sempronia  digged  Titus  out  of  the  Parfly-Bed  fas- 
they  ufetotell  Children)  and  thereby  became  his  Mother;  and 
that  afterwards  in  the  fame  Manner,  fhe  digged  Cajus  out  of  the 
Parfly-Bed,  I  had  as  clear  a  Notion  of  the  Relation  of  Brothers 
between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  Skill  of  a  Midwife  ;  the  No- 
tion that  the  fame  Woman  contributed  as  Mother,  equally  to 
their  Births,  (though  I  were  ignorant  or  miftaken  in  the  Man- 
ner of  it)  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the  Relation  ;  and 
that  they  agreed  in  that  Circumitance  of  Birth,  let  it  be  what  it 
will.  The  comparing  them  then  in  their  Defcent  from  the  fame 
Perfon,  without  knowing  th:  particular  Circumftances  of  that 
Defcent,  is  enough  to  found  my  Notien  of  their  having  or  not 

having; 
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having  the  Relation  of  Brothers.  But  though  the  Ideas  of  par- 
ticular Relations  are  capable  of  being  as  clear  and  diftinft  in  the 
Minds  of  thofe,  who  will  duly  confider  them,  as  thofe  of  mixed 
Modes,and  more  determinate,  than  thofe  of  Subftances ;  yet  the 
Names  belonging  to  Relation,  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain Signification,  as  thofe  of  Subftances  or  mixed  Abodes ;  and 
much  more  than  thofe  of  fimple  Ideas :  Becaufe  Relative  Words 
being  the  Marks  of  this  Comparifon,  which  is  made  only  by 
Mens  Thoughts,  and  is  an  Idea  only  in  Mens  Mindf,  Men  fre- 
quently apply  them  to  different  Comparifons  of  Things,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  Imaginations,  which  do  not  always  correfpond 
with  thofe  of  others  ufing  the  fame  Names. 

§.  20.  Thirdly,  That  in  thefe  I  call  Moral  Re- 
Ihe  Notion  of  lotions,  I  have  a  true  Notion  of  Relation,  by 
the  Relation  is  comparing  the  Action  with  the  Rule,  whether 
the  fame,  nvhe-  the  Rule  be  true  or  falfe.  For  if  I  meafure  any 
ther  the  Rule  thing  by  a  Yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I 
any  Ailion  is  meafure  be  longer  or  fhorter  than  that  fuppofed 
compared  to  be  Yard,  though,  perhaps,  the  Yard  I  meafure  by, 
true  or  falfe*  be  not  exa&ly  the  Standard  :  Which,  indeed,  is 
another  Enquiry.  For  though  the  Rule  be  erro- 
neous, and  I  miftaken  in  it ;  yet  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
obfervable  in  that  which  I  compare  with  it,  makes  me  perceive 
the  Relation.  Though  meafuring  by  a  wrong  Rule,  I  fhail 
thereby  be  brought  to  judge  amifs  of  its  Moral  Rectitude,  be- 
caufe I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  Rule ;  but  I 
am  not  miftaken  in  the  Relation  which  that  Action  bears  to  that 
Rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  Agreement,  or  Difagreement. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Of  clear  and  Obfcure^  Difthioi  and  Confufcd  Ideas, 

§.  i."Y*  "tTAving  fhewntheOriginalof  our  Ideas, 
Ideas  font  \~~\   and  taken  a  View  of  their  feverai 

m^thef'  S°rtS ;  confldcred  the  DiffcreI>ee  be- 

jtin    ,o      s  tween  the  fimple  and  the  complex,  and  obferved 

obi  cure  and  .            .                 f                           ,.  '.  ,     ,    .            ,    r      c 

r  r  j  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  thole  of 

Modes,  Subftances  and  Relations,  all   which,    I 

think,  is  neceflary   to  be   done  by  one,  who    would    acquaint 

himfelf  throughly  with  t-e  Progrefs  of  the  Mind  in  its  Appre- 

henfion  and  Knowledge  of  Things,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 

I  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon   the  Examination  of  Ideas.     1 

Biuil,  neverthdefs,  crave  Leave  to  offer  fome  few  other  Confi- 

deratiom 
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derations  concerning  them.     The  firfr.  is,  that  fome  are  clear, 
and  others  cbfure;  fome  dijlincl,  and  others  confufed. 

§.  2.  The  Perception  of  the  Mind  being  moil 
aptly  explained  by  Words  relating  to  the  Sight,  Clear  and  oh- 
we  fliall  beft  underftand  what  is  meant  by  clear  fenre. explain  d 
and  obfeure  in  our  Ideas-,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  by  Sight. 
call  clear  and  obfeure  in  the  Objects  of  Sight. 
Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to  us  vifible  Objects,  we  give 
the  Name  of  obfeure  to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  Light  fuifi- 
cient  to  difcover  minutely  to  us  the  Figure  and  Colours,  which 
are  obfervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  Light,  would  be* 
difcernible.  In  like  Manner  our  fimple  Ideas  are  clear,  when 
they  are  fuch,  as  the  Objecls  themfelves,  from  whence  they 
were  taken,  did  or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  Senfation  or  Per- 
ception, prefent  them.  Whil  ft  the  Memory  retains  them  thus, 
and  can  produce  them  to  the  Mind,  whenever  it  has  Occafion 
to  confider  them,  they  are  clear  Ideas.  So  far  as  they  either 
want  any  thing  of  that  original  Exactnefs,  or  have  loft  anv  of 
their  firft  Frefhnefs,  and  are,  2s  it  were,  faded  or  tarnifhed  by 
Time,  fo  far  are  they  obfeure.  Complex  Ideas,  as  they  are 
made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo  they  are  clear,  when  the  Ideas  that 
go  to  their  Compofition  are  clear ;  and  the  Number  and  Order 
cf  thofe  fimple  Ideas,  that  are  the  Ingredients  of  any  complex 
one,  is  determinate  and  certain. 

§.  3.  The  CaufeoH  Obfcurhy  in  fimple  Ideas, 
feems  to  be  either  dull  Organs,  or  very  flight  and     Caitfes  of  0b~ 
tranfientlmprellions  made  by  the  Objects ;  or  elfe    Jlurlty, 
a  Weaknefs  in  the  Memory  not  able  to  retain 
them  as  received.     For  to  return  again  to  viiible  Objects,  to 
help  us  to  apprehend  this  Matter  :  I(  the  Organs  or  Faculties  of 
Perception,  like  Wax   over-hartlen'd  with  Cold,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  Impreffion  of  the  Seal,  from  the  ufual  Impulfe  wont 
to  imprint  it;  or,  like  Wax  of  a  Temper  too  foft,  will  not  hold 
it  weii  when  well  imprinted  ;    or  elfe  fuppofing  the  Wax  of  a 
Temper  fit,   but  the  Seal  not  applied  with  a  fufficicnt  Force  to 
make  a  clear  Impreffion  :   In  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  the  Print  left 
by  the  Seal,  will   be  obfeure.     This,    I  fuppole,  needs  no  Ap- 
plication to  make  it  plainer. 

§.  4.   As  a  clear  Idea  is  that  whereof  the  Mind 
has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  Perception,  as  it  does      Dipintt  and 
receive  from  an  outward  Object  operating  duly  on      confufed, 
a  well-diipofed  Organ,    fozdiJlinSt  Idea  is  that      what. 
wherein  the  Mind  perceives  a  Difference  from  all 
other ;    and  a  confufed  Idea  is  fuch  an  one,    as  is  not  fu&ciently  di- 
ftinguiihable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

V  §.  5.  If 
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§.5.  If  no  Idea  be  confufed,  but  fuch  as  is  not 
Obje&ion-  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  another  ,  from 
which  it  fhould  be  different,  it  will  be  hard,  may 
any  one  fay,  to  find  any  where  a  confufed  Idea,  For  let  any  Idea 
be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other  but  fuch  as  the  Mind  perceives 
it  to  be;  and  that  very  Perception  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it 
from  all  other  Ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e.  different, 
without  being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  Idea  theiefore  can  be  un- 
diianguifhable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  diffe- 
rent, unlefs  you  would  have  it  different  from  it  felf :  For  from 
all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

§.  6.  To  remove  this  Difficulty,  and  to  help 
Confufion  of  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
Ideas  it  in  Confufion  Ideas  are  at  any  Time  chargeable  with, 
Reference  to  we  muft  confider  that  Things  ranked  under  di- 
ihe'ir  Names*       ftinct  Names,  are  fuppofed  different  enough  to  be 

diilinguifhed,  that  fo  each  Sort,  by  its  peculiar 
Name,  may  be  marked,  and  difcourfed  of  a-partupon  any  Oc- 
cafion  :  And  there  is  nothing  more  evident  than  that  the  greateft 
Part  of  different  Names  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  different  Things. 
Now  every  Idea  a  Man  has,  being  vifible  what  it  is,  and  di- 
ff incl  from  all  other  Ideas  but  it  felf,  that  which  makes  it  confu- 
fed, is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another 
Name,  as  that  which  it  is  exprefied  by,  the  Difference  which 
keeps  the  Thoughts  (to  be  ranked  under  thofe  two  different 
Names)  diftincl:,  and  makes  fome  of  them  belong  rather  to 
the  one,  and  fome  of  them  to  the  other  of  thofe  Names, 
being  left  out ;  and  fo  the  Diftindtion,  which  was  intended  to 
be  kept  up  by  thofe  different  Names,  is  quite  loft. 

§.  7.  The  Defaults  which  ufually  occafion  this 
Defaults  which     Confufion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  thefe  following. 
make  Corfufi-         Fir/i,  When  any  complex  Idea  (for  'tis  com- 
cn.    Firft  com-     p]ex  fjeas  that  are  molt  liable  to  Confufion)  is 
p!ex  Ideas  made  up  of  toofmall  a  Number  of  Timple  Ideas,  and 

made  up  oj       fuc^  on|y  as  are  coramon  to  other  Things,  where- 
w  je-    jimt  e     ,      ^  J)jfyerences  that  md.he,  it,  deferve  a  diffe- 

rent  Name,  are  left  out.     Thus  he  that  has  an 

Idea  made  up  of  barely  the  fimple  ones  of  a  Beaft 
with  Spots,  has  but  a  confufed  Idea  of  a  Leopard,  it  not  being: 
thereby  fufficiently  dftinguifhed  from  a  Lynx  and  feveral  o~ 
ther  Sorts  of  Beafts  that  are  fpotted.  So  that  fuch  an  Idea, 
though  it  hath  the  peculiar  Name  Leopard,  is  not  diftinguih- 
able  from  thofe  defigned  by  the  Names  Lynx,  or  Panther, 
smd  may  as  well  come  under  the  Name  Lynx,  as  Leopard. 
Hew  much  .the  Cuftom  of  defining  of  Words  by  general  Terms, 

contri- 
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contributes  to  make  the  Ideas  we  would  exprefs  by  the  con- 
fufed  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  confider.  This  is 
evident,  that  confufed  Ideas  are  fuch  as  render  the  Ufe  of 
Words  uncertain,  and  take  away  the  Benefit  of  difiinct  Names. 
When  the  Ideas,  for  which  we  ufe  different  Terms,  have  not  a 
Difference  anfwerable  to  their  diftincf.  Names,  and  fo  can- 
not be  diftinguifhed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
confufed. 

§.  8.  Secondly,  Another  Default  which  makes  Secondly,  Or 
our  Ideas  confufed,  is,  when  though  the  partial-  \u  pmpIe  oms 
Jars  that  make  up  any  Idea,  are  in  Number  jumhkd  difot- 
enough;  yet  they  are  fo  jumbled  together,  that  derly  together. 
is  not  eafily  difcernible,  whether  it  more  belongs 
to  the  Name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other.  There  is  no- 
thing properer  to  make  us  conceive  this  Confufion,  than  a  Sort 
of  Pictures  ufually  {hewn,  as  furprizing  Pieces  of  Art,  wherein, 
the  Colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  Pencil  on  the  Table  it  felf„ 
mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  Figures,  and  have  no  diferni- 
ble  Order  in  their  Pofition.  This  Draught,  thus  made  up  of 
Parts,  wherein  no  Symmetry  nor  Order  appears,  is,  in  it  felf, 
no  more  a  confufed  Thing,  than  the  Picture  of  a  cloudy  Skyj 
wherein  though  there  be  a  little  Order  of  Colours  or  Figures; 
to  be  found,  yet  no  Body  thinks  it  a  confufed  Picture.  What 
is  it  then,  that  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  fince  the  want  of 
Symmetry  does  not?  As  it  is  plain  it  does  not;  for  another 
Draught  made,  barely  in  Imitation  of  this,  could  not  be  called 
confufed.  I  anfwer,  That  which  makes  it  bethought  confufed, 
is,  the  applying  it  to  forne  Name,  to  which  it  dees  no  more 
difcernibly  belong,  than  to  foine  other.  V.g.  When  it  is  faid  to. 
be  the  Picture  of  a  Man,  or  Cafar,  then  any  one  with  Reafon 
counts  it  confufed  :  Becaufe  it  is  not  difcernible,  in  that  State, 
to  belong  more  to  the  Name  Manor  Cafar,  than  to  the  Name 
Baboon,  or  Pomp cy  ;  which  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  different 
Ideas  from  thofe  iignified  by  Man  or  Cafar.  But  when  a  cyli  i- 
drical  Mirrour,  placed  right,  hath  reduced  thofe  irregular  Lincs 
on  the  Table  into  their  due  Order  and  Proportion,  then 
the  Confufion  ceafes,  and  the  Eye  prtfentty  fees  that  it  is  a 
Man,  or  Cafar-,  i.  e.  7'hat  it  belongs  to  thofe  Names ;  and  that 
it  is  fufficiently  diff  inguifhable  from  a  Baboon,  or  Pompey ;  i.  e. 
From  the  Ideas  fignified  by  thofe  Names.  Juft  thus  it  is  with 
our  Ideas,  which  are  as  it  were,  the  Pictures  of  Things,  No  one 
of  thefe  mental  Draughts,  however  the  Pr.rts  ate  put  together, 
can  be  called  confufed,  (for  they  are  plainly  dircernible  as  they 
are,)  'till  it  be  ranked  under  fome  ordinary  Name,  to  which  it 

Y  2  can-not 
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cannot  be  difcerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  is  done  to  fome 
other  Name  of  an  allowed  different  Signification. 

"th'rdl      Or  §'9'  thirdly,  A  third  Defe£r  that  frequently 

are  mutable  &'ves  tne  Name  of  confufed  to  our  Ideas,  is,  when 
and  undetcr-  znY  one  °^  tnem  >s  uncertain  and  undetermined. 
mined.  Thus  we  may  obferve  Men,  who  not  forbearing 

to  ufe  the  ordinary  Words  of  their  Language,  till 
they  have  learn'd  their  precife  Signification,  change  the  Idea 
they  make  this  or  that  Term  ftand  for,  almoft  as  often  as  they 
ufe  it.  He  that  does  this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  mould 
leave  out,  or  put  into  his  Idea  of  Church,  or  Idolatry,  every  Time 
he  thinks  of  either  and  holds  not  fieady  to  any  one  precife 
Combination  of  Ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  faid  to  have  a  con- 
fufed Idea  of  Idolatry,  or  the  Church  :  Though  this  be  frill  for 
the  fame  Reafon  that  the  former,  viz.  becaufe  a  mutable  Idea 
(if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  Idea)  cannot  belong  to  one  Name, 
rather  than  another ;  and  fo  lofes  the  Difiindion  that  diftin& 
Names  aredefigned  for. 

§.  10.   By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obferve 
Confufion        how  much  Names,  as   fuppofed    fteady  Signs  of 
without  Re-       Things,  and  by  their  D.fference  to  ftand  for, 
ference   to  and  keep  Things  diftincf,   that  in  themfelves  are 

Names  hardly  different,  are  the  Occafion  of  deno?ninating  Ideas 
Conceive  able  difiincl  or  confufed,  by  a  fecret  and  unobferved 
Reference  the  Minds  makes  of  its  Ideas  to  fuch 
Names.  This  perhaps,  will  be  fuller  underftood,  after  what 
I  fay  of  Words, in  the  Third  Book,  has  been  read  and  confidered. 
But  without  taking  notice  of  fuch  a  Reference  of  Ideas  todiftindfc 
Names,  as  the  Signs  of  diftincr  Things,  it  will  be  hard  to  fay 
what  a  confufed  Idea  is.  And  therefore  when  a  Man  defigns, 
by  any  Name,  a  Sort  of  Things,  or  any  one  particular  Thing, 
diftinir,  from  all  others,  the  complex  Idea  he  annexes  to  that 
Name,  is  the  more  diftin£r,  the  more  particular  the  Ideas  are 
and  the  greater  and  more  determinate  the  Number  and  Order 
of  them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of 
thefe,  the  more  has  it  ftill  of  the  perceivable  Differences,  where- 
by it  is  kept  feparate  and  diftincl  from  all  Ideas  belonging  to 
other  Names,  even  thofe  that  approa  h  neareftto  it,  and  there- 
by all  Confufion  with  them  is  avoided. 

~    r  _  S.n.    Confufion  making  it  a  Difficulty  to  fe- 

Contufion  con-  *  tm-  .    1n°Ui     f  .JA 

cer  is       liv  vs    Parate  two  *  hings  that  mould  be  feparated,  con- 
t-jjo  Ideas  '        cerns  always  tivo  Ideas ;   and  thofe  moft,    which- 
raoft  aproach  one  another.    Whenever  therefore 
we    fufpsd  any   Idea  to  be  confufed,    we  mud  examine  what 

other 
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Other  it  is  in  Danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it  cannot 
eafily  be  feparated  from,  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  Idea 
belonging  to  another  Name,  and  fo  mould  be  a  different  Thing 
from  which  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  diftind  being  either  the 
fame  with  it,  or  making  a  Part  of  it,  or  at  leaft,  as  properly 
call'd  by  that  Name  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under ;  and  fo 
keeps  not  that  Difference  from  that  other  Idea,  which  the  dif- 
ferent Names  import. 

§.12.    This,  I  think,  is  the  Conffion  proper  to     Qnufes  of  Con- 
Ideas,wh\ch  ftill  carries  with  it  a  fecret  Reference    fuCion. 
to  Names.   At  leaft,  if  there  be  any  other  Con- 
fufion of  Ideas,  this  is   that  which  moft  of  all  diforders  Mens 
Thoughts  and    Difcourfes  :     Ideas,    as   ranked    under  Names, 
being  thofe  that  for  the  moft  Part  Men  reafon  of  within  them- 
felves,  and  always  thofe  which  we  commune  about  with  others. 
And  therefore,  where   there  are  fuppofed  two  different  Ideas 
marked  by  two  different  Names,  which  are  not  as  diftinguifha- 
ble  as  the   Sounds  that  ftand  for  them,  there  never  fails  tc  be 
Confufion:  And  where  any  Ideas  are  diftincl,  as  the  Ideas  of  thofe 
two  Sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  between  them  no 
Confufion.     The  way  to  prevent  it,    is  to  collect  and  unite  into 
one  complex  Idea,  as  precifely  as  is  poffible,  all  thole  Ingredi- 
ents, whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others;  and  to  them  fo  united 
in  a  determinate  Number  or  Order,  apply   fteadily   the    fame 
Name.  But  this  neither  accommodating  Men's  Eafe  or  Vanity, 
or  ferving  any  Deiign,    but  that  of  naked  Truth,    which  is  not 
always  the  Thing  aimed  at,  fuch  Exa£tnefs  is  rather  to  be  wifhed 
than  hoped  for.     And   fince  the  loofe  Application    of  Names 
to  undetermined,  variable,  and  almoft   no    Ideas,  ferves   both 
to  cover  our  own  Igorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound 
others,  which  goes  for  Learning  and  Superiority  in  Knowledge, 
it  is  no  fhonder  that  moft  Men  fhould  ufe  it  themfelves,  wliilit 
they   complain  of  it   in   others.     Though,  I  think,    no  fma'li 
Part   of  the   Confufion  to  be  found   in  the  Notions  of  Men, 
might  by  Care   and  Ingenuity  be  avoide  1 ;    yet  I  am  far  from 
concluding  it    every  where  wilful.  Some  Ideas  are  fo  complex, 
and  made  up  of  fo  many  Parts,  that  the  Memory  does  not  eafily 
retain   the  very  fame  precife  Combination  of  fimple  Ideas,  un- 
der one  Name;  much  lefs  are  we  able  conftantly  to  divine  for 
what  precife  complex  Idea  fuch  a  Name  ftands  in  another  Man's 
Ufe  of  it.     From  the  riift^pf  thefe,  follows  Confufi 'on  in  a  Man's 
own  Reafonings  and  Opinions  within  himfelf ;  from  the   latter, 
frequent  Confufion  in  difcourfing  and  arguing  with  others.      But 
having  more  at  large  treated  of  Words,their  Defe&s  and  Abufes, 
•»  the  following  Book,  I  (ha!!  here  fay  no  more  of  it. 

Y  3  §.13.  Qui 
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§.  13.  Our  complex  Ideas  being  made  up  of 
Complex  Ideas  Collections,  and  fo  Variety  fof  fimple  ones  may 
m.ry  be  d.iftir.8;  accordingly  he  very  clear  and  dijlincl  in  one  Party 
in  one  Part,  and  very  obfeure  and  confufed  in  another.  In  a 
arA  "confufed  Man  who  fpeaks  of  a  Chiliaedron,  or  a  Body  of 
in  another,         a  tnoufan(]s  Sides,  the  Idea  of  the  Figure  may  be 

very  confus'd,  tho'  that  of  the  Number  be  very 
<3iftin£t ;  fo  that  he  being  able  to  difcourfe,  and  demonftrate 
concerning  that  Part  of  his  complex  Idea,  which  depends  upon 
the  Number  of  a  Thoufand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftinft 
Idea  of  a  Chiliaedron;  though  it  be  plain,  he  has  no  precife  Idea 
of  its  Figure,  fo  as  to  difcinguifh  it,  by  that,  from  one  that  has 
but  999  Sides.  The  not  obferving  whereof,  caufes  no  fmall 
Error  in  Mens  Thoughts,  and  Confufion  in  their  Difcourfes. 

§.  14.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  diftinct  Idea  of 
tthis  if  not  the  Figure  of  a  Chiliaedron,  let  him  for  Tryal's 
heeded,  caufes  fake  take  another  Parcel  of  the  fame  uniform, 
Confufion  in  Matter,  viz.  Gold,  or  Wax,  of  an  equal  Bulk, 
our  Arguings.      and  make  it  into  a  Figure  of  999  Sides :  He  will, 

I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  diftingufii  thefe  two  Ideas 
one  from  another,  by  the  Number  of  Sides ;  and  reafon  and  ar- 
gue diftindly  about  them,  whilft  he  keeps  his  Thoughts  and 
Reafon ing  to  that  Part  only  of  thefe  Ideas,  which  is  contained 
in  their  Numbers ;  as  that  the  Sides  of  the  one  could  be  divided 
into  two  equal  Numbers ;  and  of  the  other,  not,  ts'c.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  diftinguifh  them  by  their  Figure,  he 
will  there  be  prefently  at  a  Lofs,  and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to 
frame  in  his  Mind  two  Ideas,  one  of  them  diftinft  from  the 
other,  by  the  bare  Figure  of  thofe  two  Pieces  of  Gold  j  as  he 
could,  if  the  fame  parcel  of  Gold  were  made  one  into  a  Cube, 
the  other  a  Figure  of  five  Sides.  In  which  incompleat  Ideas 
we  are  very  apt  to  impofe  on  our  felves,  and  wrangle  with 
others,  efpecially  where  they  have  particular  and  familiar 
Names.  For  being  fatisfied  in  that  Part  of  the  Idea,  which 
we  have  clear ;  and  the  Name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being 
applied  to  the  Whole,  containing  that  Part  alfo  which  is  im- 
perfect  and  obfeure,  we  are  apt  toufe  it  for  that  confufed  Part, 
and  draw  Deductions  from  it  in  the  obfeure  Part  of  its  Signifi- 
cation, as  confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

§.15.  Having  frequently  in  our  Mouths  the 

Inflame  in     Name  Eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a 

Eternity-  pofitive  comprehensive  Idea  of  it,   which  fa  as 

much  as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  Part  of  that 
Duration    which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our   Idea.     'Tis 
true,  that  he  that  thinJcs  fo,  may  have  a  clear  Idea  of  Dura- 
tion 5 
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tk>n  ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  Idea  of  a  very  great  Length 
of  Duration  ;  he  may  alfo  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  Comparifon 
of  that  great  one,  with  ftill  a  greater:  But  it  not  being  poflible 
for  him  to  incjude  in  his  Idea  of  any  Duration,  let  it  be  as 
great  as  it  will,  the  whole  Extent  together  of  a  Duration,  where 
he  fuppofes  no  End,  that  part  of  his  Idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  large  Duration,  he  reprefents  to  his  own 
Thoughts,  is  very  obfcure  and  undetermined.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  in  Difputes  and  Rea/onings,  concerning  Eternity,  or 
any  other  Infinite-,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  i'o  involve  our 
felves  in  manifeft  Abfurdities. 

§.   1 6.    In  Matter,    we  have  no  clear  Ideas     Dh,ifib>Uiy  of 
Of  the  Smallnefs  of  Parts   much   beyond    the     Matter. 
fmalleft  that  occur  to  any  of  our  Senfes ;   and 
therefore  when   we  talk  of  the  Divifibility  of  Mattter  in  in- 
finitum,  though  we  have  clear  Ideas  of  Divifion  and  Divifibi- 
lity, and   have  alfo  clear  Ideas  of  Parts  made  out  of  a  Whole 
by  Divifion ;  yet  we  hive  but  very  obfcure  and  confufed  Ideas 
of  Corpufcles,    or  minute  Bodies  fo   to  be  divided,  when  by 
former  Divifions  they  are  reduced  to  a  Smallnefs  much  exceed- 
ing  the  Perception  of  any  of  our  Senfes  ;    and   fo  all  that  v.e 
have  clear  and  diftinct.  Ideas  of,  is  of  what  Divifion  in  general 
or  abftra&ly  is,    and  the  Relation  of  Tot  urn  and  Pars :    But 
of  the  Bulk  of  the  Body,    to  be  thus  infinitely  divided  after 
certain  Progreflions,  I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nor  diftinct /^W 
at    all.     For  I  ask  any  one,  whether  taking  the  fmalleft  Atom 
of  Duft  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any  diftinct  Idea  (bating  ftiil  the 
Number  which  concerns  not  Extenfion)   betwixt  the  100,000, 
and  the  1 000,000  Part  of  it.     Or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine  his 
Ideas  to   that  Degree,    without   lofing  Sight  of  them,  let  him 
add  ten  Cyphers  to  each  of  thofe  Numbers.     Such  a  Degree 
of  Smallnefs  is  not  unreafonable  to  be  fuppofed,  fince  a  Divi- 
fion carried    on  fo  far,  brings  it  no  nearer  the  End  of  infinite 
Divifion,  than  the  firrt    Divifion  into  two  Halfs  dees.     I  muft 
confefs,  for    my   Part,  I  have  no  clear  diftinct  Ideas  of  the  dif- 
ferent Bulk  or  Extcnfion  of  thofe  Bodie?,  having  but  a   very 
obfcure  one  of  either  of  them.   So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk 
of  Divifion    of  Bodies  in  infinitum,  our  Idea  of   their  diftinct. 
Bulks,     which    is    the    Subject  and   Foundation    of  Divifion, 
comes,  after  a  little  Progreffion,  to  be  confounded,  and  almoft 
loft  in  Obfcurity.     For  that  Idea,  which  is  to  reprefent  only 
Bignefs,  muft  be  very  obfcure   and  confufed,  which  we  can- 
not diftinguifh  from  one  ten  Times  as  big,  but  onlv  by  Num- 
ber; fo  that  we  have  clear,  diftinct  Idea;.,  we  may  fay,  often 
and  one*  but  no  diftjinft  Ideas  of  two  fuch  Extensions.     'Tis 

V  4  plajft, 
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plain,  from  hence,  that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  Diviilbility  of 
Body,  or  Extenfion,  our  diffinct  and  clear  Ideas  are  only  of 
Numbers:  But  the  clear,  diftinc~l  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  after 
fome  Progrefs  of  Divifion,  is  quite  loft  ;  and  of  fuch  minute 
Parts,  we  have  no  diftindt  Ideas  at  all ;  but  it  returns,  as  all 
our  Ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  laft  to  that  of  Number  always  to 
be  added;  but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  diftinct  Idea  of 
actual,  infinite  Parts.  We  have,  'tis  true,  a  clear  Idea  of  Di- 
vificn,  as  often  as  we  will  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have 
no  more  a  clear  Idea  of  infinite  Parts  in  Matter,  than  we  have 
a  clear  Idea  of  an  infinite  Number,  by  being  able  ftill  to  add 
new  Numbers  to  any  afligned  Number  we  have :  Endlefs  Di- 
visibility, giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  diftindt  Idea  of  actual- 
ly infinite  Parts,  than  endlefs  Addibility  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak) 
gives  us  a  clear  and  diftindt  Idea  of  an  actually  infinite  Num- 
ber. They  both  being  only  in  a  Power  ftill  of  increafing  the 
Number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what 
remains  to  be  added,  (wherein  confifts  the  Infinity)  we  have 
but  an  obfcure,  imperfect,  and  confufed  Idea ;  from  or  about 
which  we  can  argue  or  reafon  with  no  Certainty  or  Clearnefs> 
no  more  than  we  can  in  Arithmetick,  about  a  Number,  of 
which  we  have  no  fuch  diftindt  Idea,  as  we  have  of  4  or  100. 
but  only  this  relative  obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other, 
it  is  ftill  bigger:  And  when  we  have  no  more  a  clear,  pofitive 
Idea  of  it,  when  we  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  fhould  fay,  it  is  bigger  than  40,  or 
4  ;  400,000,000,  having  no  nearer  a  Proportion  to  the  End  of 
Addition  or  Number,  than  4.  For  he  that  adds  only  4  to  4, 
and  fo  proceeds,  fhall  as  foon  come  to  the  End  of  all  Addition, 
as  he  that  adds  400,000,000,  to  400,000,000.  And  fo  like- 
wife  in  Eternity,  he  that  has  an  Idea  of  but  four  Years,  has  as 
much  a  pofitive  compleat  Idea  of  Eternity,  as  he  that  has  one 
of  400,000,000  of  Years  :  For  what  remains  of  Eternity  be- 
yond either  of  thefe  two  Numbers  of  Years,  is  as  clear  to  the  one 
as  the  other ;  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  clear,  pofitive  Idea 
of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only  4  Years  to  4,  and  fo  on, 
fhall  as  foon  reach  Eternity,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of 
Years,  and  fo  on  ;  or  if  he  pleafe,  doubles  the  Increafe,  as  of- 
ten as  he  will ;  The  remaining  Abyfs  being  ftill  as  far  beyond 
the  End  of  thefe  Progreflicns,  as  it  is  from  the  Length  of  a 
Day,  or  an  Hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  Proportion  to 
infinite  ;  and  therefore  our  Ideas,  which  are  all  finite,  cannot 
bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in  our  Idea  of  Extenfion,  when  we 
encreafe  it  by  Addition,  as  well  as  when  we  diminifh  it  by 
iQivifion,  and  would  enlarge  our  Thoughts  to  infinite  Space. 

After 
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After  a  few  Doublings  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Extenfion,  which  are 
the  largeft  we  are  accuftomed  to  have,  we  lofe  the  clear 
diftinft  Ideas  of  that  Space  :  It  becomes  a  confufedly  great  one, 
with  a  Surplus  of  ftill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we  would 
argue  or  reafon,  wc  fhall  always  find  our  felves  at  a  Lofs ;  con- 
fufed  Ideas,  in  our  Arguings  and  Deductions  from  that  Part  of 
them  which  is  confufed,  always  leading  us  into  Confufion. 


CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  Real  and  Fantaftlcal  Ideas. 

§.  1  T~3  Efides  what  we  have  already  mentioned     Rgjl  jjcas 
h^k  concerning  Ideas,  other  Confiderati-     conformMe  "' 
•M-^J  ons  belong  to  them,  in  Reference  to     t^eir  /srche- 
Things  from  whence  they  are  taken,or  whichthey     ty  jes 
may  be  fuppofed  to  represent  ;  and  thus,  I  think, 
they  may  come  under  a  threefold  Diftin&ion  ;  and  are, 

Firjl,  Either  real  or  fantaftical. 

Secondly,  Adequate  or  inadequate. 

Thirdly,  True  or  falfe. 

Firjl,  By  Real  Ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  Foundation  in 
Nature ;  fuch  as  have  a  Conformity  with  the  real  Being  and 
Exiftence  of  Things,  or  with  their  Archetypes.  Fantajl'ical or 
Chimerical,  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  Foundation  in  Nature,  nor 
have  any  Conformity  with  that  Reelity  of  Beins,  to  which  they 
are  tacitly  referr'd,  as  to  the  Archetypes.  If  we  examine  the 
feveral  Sorts  of  Ideas  before- mentioned,  we  fhall  find,  that, 

§.2.  Fir  ft,    Our  fimple  Ideas  are  all  real,  all 
agree  to  the  Reality  of  Things,    Not  that  they     Simple  IJcas 
are  all  of  them   the  Images,  or  Reprefentations     all  real. 
of  what  does  ex  iff,  the  contrary  whereof,   in  all 
hut  the  primary  Qualities  of  Bodies,  hath  been  already  fhewed. 
But  though  Whitenefs  and  Coklnefs  are  no  more  in  Snow,  than 
Pain  is  ;  yet  thofe  Ideas  of  Whitenefs  and  Coklnefs,  Pain,   t5c. 
being  in   us  the   Effects  of  Powers  in  Things  without  us,  or- 
dained  by  our  Maker,  to  produce  in  us  fuch  Senfaticns ;  they 
are  real  Ideas   in  us,  whereby  we  diftinguifh  the  Qualities  that 
are  really  in  Things  themfelves.     For  thefe  feveral  Apearances 
being  defigncd  to  be  the  Marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and 
diffinguifh  Things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  Ideas  do  as 
well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and  are  as  real  diftinguifhing  Cha- 
ra-ikrsj  whether  they  be  only  conftant  Effects,  or  elfe  exa<£ 

Refenj- 
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Refemblances   of-    fomething  in  the  Things  themfelves;    the 

Reality  lying  in  that  fteady  Correfpondence  they  have  with  the 

diftinct  Conftitutions  of  real  Beings.    But  whether  they  anfwer 

tothofe  Conft.itur.ions,  astoCaufesor  Patterns,  it  matters  not; 

ft  fuffices  that  they    are  conftantly  produced    by   them.     And 

thus  our  fimple  Ideas  are  all  real  and    true,  becaufe  they  anfwer 

and  agree  to  thofe  Powers   of  Things  which  produce   them  in 

our  Minds,  that  being  all  that  is  requifite  to  make    them  real, 

and  not  Fictions  at  Pleafure.     For  in  fimple  Ideas,  (as  has  been 

(hewn,)  the  Mind  is  wholly  confin'd  to  the  Operation  of  Things 

upon  it,  and  can   make  to  it  felf  no  fimple  Idea,  more  than 

what  it  has  received. 

§.3.  Though  the  Mind  be  wholly  paflive,   in 
Complex  Ideas     refpe^  of  [{$  fimp]e  Ideas .  yet  j  thinkj  we  may 

are  voluntary  ^^  it  is  not  fo  in  refpect  of  its  complex  Ideas  : 
For  thofe  being  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas 
put  together,  and  united  under  one  general  Name  ;  'tis  plain 
that  the  Mind  of  Man  ufes  fome  Kind  of  Liberty,  in  forming 
thofe  complex  Ideas ;  How  elfe  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  Man's 
Idea  of  Gold,  or  Juftice,  is  different  from  another's  ?  But  be- 
caufe he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his  fome  fimple  idea  which 
the  other  has  not.  The  Queftion  then  is,  Which  of  thefe  are 
real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  Combinations  r  What  Col- 
lections agree  to  the  Reality  of  Things,  and  what  not  ?  And 
to  this,  I  fay,  That, 

§.   4.  Secondly,  Mixed  Modes  and  Relations, 
Miei  Modes     havjng  nr)  other  Reality  but  what  they  have  in 

™a(ie*j  conjl~     the  Minds  of  Men,  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
ftent  Ideas,*,-*     ^.^  %Q  thofc  Kind   of  ;^  tQ  ^ake   them 

real,  but  that  they  be  fo  framed,  that  there  be  a 
PofTibility  of  exifting  conformable  to  them.  Thefe  Ideas  be- 
ing themfelves  Archetypes,  cannot  differ  from  their  Arche- 
types, and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefs  any  one  will  jumble 
together  in  them  inconfiftent  Ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them 
-have  the  Names  ofa  known  Language  afligned  ro  them,  by 
which  he  that  has  them  in  his  Mind  would  iignify  them  to  o- 
thers,  fo  bare  PofTibility  of  exifting  is  not  enough;  they  muft 
have  a  Conformity  to  the  ordinary  Signification  of  the  Name 
that  is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical: 
As  if  a  Man  would  give  the  Name  of  Juftice  to  that  Idea, 
which  common  Ufe  calls  Liberality.  But  this  Faritafticalnefs 
relates  more  to  Propriety  of  Speech,  than  Reality  of  Ideas : 
For  a  Man  to  be  undifturbed  in  Danger,  fedately  to  confider 
what  is  fittefr.  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a  mix- 
ed Mode,  or  a  complex  Idea  of  an  Action  which,  may  exift. 

But 
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But  to  be  undifturbed  in  Danger,  without  ufing  one's  Reafon 
or  Induftry,  is  what  is  alfo  poffible  to  be;  aod  fo  is  as  real  an 
Idea  as  the  other.  Though  the  firft  of  thefe  having  the  Name 
Courage  given  to  it,  may,  in  Refpe&  of  that  Name,  be  a  right 
or  wrong  Idea  :  But  the  other,  whilft  it  has  not  a  common  re- 
ceived Name  of  any  known  Language  affigned  to  it,  is  not 
capable  of  any  Deformity,  being  made  with  no  Reference  to 
any  Thing  but  it  felf. 

§.  5.  Thirdly ■>  Our  complex  Ideas  of  Subjlan- 
ces  being  made  all  of  them  in  Reference  to  Ideas  of  Sub- 
Things  exifting  without  us,  and  intended  to  be  fiances  are  teal 
Reprefentations  of  Subftances,  as  they  really  are,  when  they  agree 
are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they  are  fuch  Com-  tvith  the  Exijl- 
binationsof  fimple  Ideas,  as  are  really  united,  ence  of  'Things. 
and  co-exift  in  Things  without  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, thofe  are  fantajlical^  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  Col- 
lections of  fimple  Ideas  as  were  really  never  united,  never  were 
found  together  in  any  Subftance  \  v.  g.  a  rational  Creature, 
confifting  of  a  Horfe's  Head,  joined  to  a  Body  of  Human 
Shape,  or  fuch  as  the  Centaurs  are  defcribed  :  Or,  a  Body  yel- 
low, very  malleable,  fuiible,  and  fixed  ;  but  lighter  than  com- 
mon Water :  Or,  an  uniform,  unorganized  Body,  confifting 
as  to  Senfe,  all  of  fimilar  Parts,  with  Perception  and  voluntary 
Motion  joined  to  it.  Whether  fuch  Subftances  as  thefe  can 
poflibly  exift,  or  no,  'tis  probable  we  do  not  know :  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  thefe  Ideas  of  Subftances  being  made  conformable  to 
no  Pattern  exifting  that  we  know,  and  confifting  of  fuch 
Collections  of  Ideas,  as  no  Subftance  ever  fhewed  us  united  to- 
gether, they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imaginary  :  But 
much  more  are  thofe  complex  Ideas  fo,  which  contain  in  them 
any  Inconfiftency  or  Contradi&ion  of  their  Parts. 


CHAP.     XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas. 

§•  t  •  £~\  F  our  real  Ideas,   fome  are  adequate,     Adequate 

\J  and  fome  are  inadequate.     Thofe  I  Uea v?r  fuch 
call    adequate,  which    perfectly  re-  as  pcrfecth  re- 
prefent  thofe  Archetypes  which  the  Mind  fup-  prefent  their 
pofes  them  taken  from  ;    which  it  intends  them  Archetypes. 
to  ftand  for,   and  to  which  it  refers  them.     In- 
adequate Ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial,  or  incompleat 

Repre- 
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Reprefentation  of  thofe  Archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred. 
Upon  which  Account  it  is  plain. 

§.2.  Firjl,  That  all  our  fimple  Ideas  are  ade- 
Simple  Ideas  quote;  Becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  Effects  of 
all  adequate.  certain  Powers  in  Things,  fitted  and  ordained 
by  GOD,  to  produce  fuch  Senfations  in  us, 
they  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe  Powers : 
And  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  Reality  of  Things.  For  if 
Sugar  produce  in  us  the  Idea  which  we  call  Whitenefs  and 
Sweetnefs,  we  are  fure  there  is  a  Power  in  Sugar  to  produce 
thofe  Ideas  in  our  Minds,  or  elfethey  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  it.  And  fo  each  Senfation  anfwering  the  Power  that  0- 
perates  on  any  of  our  Senfes,  the  Idea  fo  produced,  is  a  real  Idea, 
(and  not  a  Fiction  of  the  Mind,  which  has  no  Power  to  produce 
any  fimple  Idea  ;)  and  cannot  but  be  adequate,  fince  it  ought  on- 
ly to  anfwer  that  Power  :  And  fo  all  fimple  Ideas  are  adequate. 
'Tis  true,  the  Things  produciag  in  us  thefe  fimple  Ideas,  are 
but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the 
Caufes  of  them  ;  but  as  if  thofe  Ideas  were  real  Beings  in  them. 
For  though  Fire  be  called  painful  to  the  Touch,  whereby  is  fig- 
nified  the  Power  of  producing  in  us  the  Idea  of  Pain;  yet  it  is 
denominated  alfo  Light,  and  Hot ;  asif  Light  and  Heat,  were 
really  fomething  in  the  Fire,  more  than  a  Power  to  excite  thefe 
Ideas  in  us  ;  and  therefore  are  called  Qualities  in,  or  of  the  Fire. 
But  thefe  being  nothing,  in  Truth,  but  Powers  to  excite  fuch 
Ideas  in  us,  I  muff,  in  that  Senfe,  be  underftood ,  when  I  fpeak 
of  fecondary  Qualities,  as  beingin  Things ;  or  of  their  Ideas  ;as 
being  in  theObje&s  that  excite  them  in  us.  Such  Ways  offpeak- 
ing,  though  accommodated  to  the  vulgar  Notions,  without  which 
one  cannot  be  well  underftood  ;  yet  truly  fignify  nothing,  but 
thofe  Powers  which  are  in  Things,  to  excite  certain  Senfations 
or  Ideas  in  us.  Since  were  there  no  fit  Organs  to  receive  the 
ImpreflionsFire  makes  on  the  Sight  and  Touch  ;  nor  a  Mind 
joined  to  thofe  Organs  to  receive  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Heat, 
by  thofe  ImprefTions  from  the  Fire,  or  the  Sun,  there  would 
yet  be  no  more  Light  or  Heat  in  the  World,  than  there  would 
be  Pain,  if  there  were  no  fenfible  Creature  to  feel  it,  though 
the  Sun  mould  continue  juft  as  it  is  now,  and  Mount  JEtna 
flame  higher  than  ever  it  did.  Solidity  and  Extenfion,  and  the 
Termination  of  it,  Figure,  with  Motion  and  Reft,  whereof 
we  have  the  Ideas,  would  be  really  in  the  World  as  they  are, 
whether  there  were  any  fenfible  Being  to  perceive  them,  or  no : 
And  therefore  thofe  we  have  Reafon  to  look  on,  as  the  real 
Modifications  of  Matter,  and  fuch  as  are  the  exciting  Caufes 
of  all  our  various  Senfations  from  Bodies.    But   this  being  an 

Enquiry 
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Enquiry  not  belonging  to  this  Place,  I  (hall  enter  no  farther 
into  it,  but  proceed  to  (hew,  what  complex  Ideas  are  adequate, 
and  what  not. 

§.  3.    Secondly-,  Our  complex  Ideas   of  Modes, 
being    voluntary   Collections    of  fimple    Ideas,     Modes  are  all 
which  the  Mind  puts   together,  without  Refe-     adequate. 
rence  to  any  real  Archetypes,  or  ftanding  Pat- 
terns, exilting  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  adequate  Ideas : 
Becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for  Copies  or  Things  really  ex- 
ifting,  but  for  Archetypes  made  by  the  Mind,  to  rank  and  de- 
nominate Things  by,  cannot  want  any  Thing  ;  they  having 
each  of  them  that  Combination  of  Ideas,  and  thereby  that  PerT 
feclion  which  the  Mind  intended  they  fhould:So  that  the  Mind 
acquiefces   in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.     Thus  by 
having  the  Idea  of  a  Figure,  with  three  Sides  meeting  at  three 
Angles,  I  have  a  compleat  Idea  wherein  I  require  nothing  elfe 
to    make   it  perfect.     That  the  Mind  is  fatisfied    in  the  Per- 
fection of  this  its  Idea,   is  plain  in  that  it  does  not  conceive,  that 
any  Underftanding  hath,  or  can  have  a  more  compleat  or  per- 
fect Idea  of  that  Thing  it  fignfies  by  the  Word  Triangle,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  exift,  than  it  felf  has  in  that  complex  Idea  of  three 
Sides,  and  three  Angles ;  in  which  is  contained  all  that  is,  or 
can  be  eflential  to  it,   or  necelTary  to  compleat  its  whereever,  or 
however  it  exifts.    But  in  our  ideas  of  Subjlanees,  it  is  other- 
wife.     For  there  defiring  to  copy  Things,  as  they  really  do  exift,. 
and   to  reprefent  to  our   felves  that  Conftitution  on  which  all 
their  Properties  depend,  we  perceive  our  Ideas  attain  not  that 
Perfection  we  intend :    We  find  they  frill  want  fomething  we 
fhould  be  giad  were  in  them;  and  fo  are  all  Inadequate.     But 
mixed  Modes,  and  Relations,  being  Archetypes  without  Pat- 
terns, and  fo  having  nothing  to  reprefent  but  themfelves,  can- 
not but  be  adequate,  every  Thing  being  fo  to  it  felf.  '  He  that 
at  firft  put  together  the  Idea  of  Danger,    perceived  Abfence  of 
Diforder  from  Fear,  fedate  Confideiation  of  what  was  juftly  to 
be  done,  and  executing  of   that  without  Difturbance,  or  being 
deterred  by  the  Danger  of  it,    had  ccruinly  in  his  Mind  that 
complex  Idea  made  up  of  that  Combination,  and  intending  it 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  it  is;    nor  too  have  in  it  any  other 
fimple  Ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  alfo  but  be  an  ade- 
quate Idea  :  And  laying  this  up  in  his  Memory,  with  theName 
Courage  annexed  to  it,  to  fignify  it  to  others,  and  denominate 
from  thence  any  Action  he  (hould  obferve  to  agree  with  it,   had 
thereby  a  Standard  to  meafure  and  denominate  Actions  by,  as 
they  agreed  to  it.      'i  bis  idea  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  Pat- 
tern, muft   neceflariiv  be  adequate,  being  referred   to  nothing 

elfe 
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elfe  but  it  felf,  nor  made  by  any  other  Original,  but  the 
Good  liking  and  Will  of  him  that  firft  made  this  Combination. 
§.  4.  Indeed,  another  coming  after,  and  in 
Modes  in  Re-  Conversation  learning  from  him  the  Word  Cou- 
fetence  to  rage,  may  make  an  Idea,  which  he  gives  that 

fettled  Names,  Name  Courage,  different  from  what  the  firft  Au- 
may  be  made-  thor  applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  Mind,  when  he 
quate.  ufes  jt#     And  in  this  Cafe,  if  he  defigns,  that  his 

Idea  in  Thinking,  mould  be  conformable  to  the 
other's  Idea  as  the  Name  he  ufes  in  Speaking  is  conformable 
in  Sound  to  his,  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  Idea  may  be  ve- 
ry wrong  and  inadequate:  Becaufein  this  Cafe,  making  the  o- 
ther  Man's  Idea  the  Pattern  of  his  Idea  in  Thinking,  as  the  o- 
ther  Man's  Word,  or  Sound,  is  the  Pattern  of  his  in  Speaking, 
his  Idea  is  fo  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  diftant  from 
the  Archetypeand  Pattern  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  expref3 
and  fignify  by  the  Name  he  ufes  for  it;  which  Name  he  would 
have  to  be  a  Sign  of  the  other  Man's  Idea,  (to  which,  in  its 
proper  Ufe,  it  is  primarily  annexed,)  and  of  his  own,  as  agree- 
ing to  it :  To  which,  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correfpond, 
it  is  faulty  and  inadequate. 

§.  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  Ideas  of  Modes,  when  they 
are  referred  by  the  Mind,  and  intended  to  correfpond  to  the 
ideas  in  the  Mind  of  fome  other  intelligent  Being,  ex  pre/Ted 
by  the  Names  we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very  deficient, 
Wrong,  and  inadequate  :  Becaufe  they  agree  not  to  that,  which 
the  Mind  defigns  to  be  their  Archetype  and  Pattern  :  In  which 
Refpefr.  only,  any  Idea  of  Modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or 
inadequate.  And  on  this  Account,  our  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes 
are  the  moft  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other  3  but  this  refers 
more  to  proper  Speaking,  than  knowing  Right. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  What  Ideas  we  have  of  SubJIances, 
Ideas  of  Sub-  I  nave  above  mewed  :  Now,  thofe  Ideas  have  in 
ft.-nres,  as  n-  tne  Mind  a  double  Reference :  1.  Somtimes  they 
ferr'd  to  real  are  referred  to  a  fuppo/ed  real  Effence  of  each 
EJfences,  not  Species  of  Things.  2.  Sometimes  they  are  only 
adequate.  defign'd  to  be  Pictures  and  Reprefentations  in  the 

Mind  of  Things  that  do  exift  by  Ideas  of  thofe 
Qualities  that  are  difcoverable  in  them.  In  both  which  Ways 
thefe  Copies  of  thofe  Originals  and  Archetypes,  ere  imperfect 
and  inadequate, 

Firji,  It  is  ufual  for  Men  to  make  the  Names  of  Subftances 
fiand  for  Things,  as  fuppofed  to  have  certain  real  EfTences, 
whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that  Species :  And  Names  ftanding 
for  nothing  but  the  Ideas  that  are  in  Mens  Minds,  they  muft 

confe- 
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confequently   refer  their  Ideas  to  fuch  real  EfTences,  as  to  their 
Archetypes.     That  Men  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up 
in  the  Learning  taught  in  this  Part  of  the  World)    do  fuppofe 
certain  fpecifick  EfTences  of  Subftances,  which  each  Individual* 
in  its  feveral  Kinds,  is  made  conformable  to,  and  partakes  of> 
is  fo  far  from  needing  Proof,  that  it  will  be  thought  ftrange,  if 
any  one  mould  do  otherwise.     And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply 
the  fpecifick  Names  they  rank  particular    Subftances  under,  to 
Things,  as  diftinguifiied  by  fuch  fpecifick  real  EfTences.     Who 
is  there  almoft,  who  would  not  take   it   amifs,  if  it  mould  he 
doubted,  whether  he  called  himfelf  Man,  with  any  other  Mean- 
ing, than  as  having  the  real  Effence  of  a  Man?  And  yet  if  you 
demand,  what  thofe  real  EfTences  are,  'tis  plain  Men  are  igno- 
rant, and  knew  them  not.     From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
Ideas  they  have  in  their  Minds,  being  referred  to  real  EfTences* 
as  to  Archetypes  which  are  unknown,  mull  be  fo  far  fron  being 
adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to    be  any  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  them  at  all.     The  complex  Ideas  we  have  of  Subftances* 
are,  as  it  has  been  (hewn,  certain  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas  that 
have  been   obferved  or  fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift   together. 
But  fuch  a  complex  Idea  cannot  be  the  real  Effence  of  any  Sub- 
ftance  ;  for  then  the  Properties  wedifcoverin  that  Body,  would 
depend  on  that  complex  Idea,  and   be   deducible  from  it,  and 
their  neceflary  Connexion  with  it  be  known  ;  as  all  Properties 
of  a  Triangle  depend  on,  and  as  far  as    they  are   difcoverable, 
are  deducible  from  the  complex  hkas  of  three  Lines,  including 
a  Space.     But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftances, are  not  contained  fuch  Ideas,  on  which  all  the  other 
Qualities,  that  are  to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.     The  com- 
mon Idea  Men  have  of  Iron,  is  a  Body  of  a    certain   Colour, 
Weight,  and  Hardnefs ;  and  a  Property  that  they  look  on  as 
belonging  to  it,  is  Malleablenefs.     But  yet  this  Property  has  no 
neceflary  Connexion  with  that  complex  Idea,  or  any  Part  of  it: 
And  there  is  no  more  Reafon  to  think,  that  Malleablenefs  de- 
pends on  that  Colour,  Weight,  and   Hardnefs,  than   that  that 
Colour,    or  that   Weight  depends   on  its  Malleablenefs.     And 
yet,  though  we  know  nothing  of  thefe  real    EfTences,  there  is 
nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that   Men  mould    attribute    the 
Sorts  of  Things  to  fuch  EfTences.     The  particular  Parcel   of 
Matter,  which  makes  the  Ring  I  have  on  my  Finger,  is  for- 
wardly,  by  moft  Men,  fuppofed  to  hive  a  real  Effence,  where- 
by ic  is  Gold,  and  from  whence  thofe  Qualities   flow,  which 
I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  Colour,  Weight,  Hardnefs,    Fufi- 
bility,  Fixednefs,  and  Change  of  Colour  upon  a  flight  Touch  of 
Mercury,  &c.  This  Eflence,  from  which  all  thefe  Properties 

Row, 
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flow,  when  I  enquire  into  it,  and  fearch  after  it,  I  plainly  per- 
ceive I  cannot  difcover :  The  fartheft  I  can  go,  is  only  to  pre- 
fume,  that  it  being  nothing  but  Body,  its  real  EfTence,  or  in- 
ternal Conftitution,  on  which  thefe  Qualities  depend,  can  be 
nothing  but  the  Figure,  Size,  and  Connexion  of  its  folid  Parts ; 
of  neither  of  which,  I  having  any  diftinct  Perception  at  all,  I 
can  have  no  Idea  of  its  EfTence,  which  is  the  Caufe  that  it  has 
that  particular  mining  Yellownefs,  a  greater  Weight  than  any 
Thing  I  know  of  the  fame  Bulk,  and  a  Fitnefs  to  have  its 
Colour  changed  by  the  Touch  of  Quickfilver.  If  any  one  will 
fay,  that  the  real  EiFence,  and  internal  Conftitution,  on  which 
thefe  Properties  depend,  h  not  the  Figure,  Size,  and  Arange- 
ment  or  Connexion  of  its  folid  Parts,  but  fomethingelfe,  call'd 
its  particular  Form  ;  I  am  farther  from  having  any  Idea  of  its 
real  EfTence,  than  I  was  before  ;  for  I  have  an  Idea  of  Figure, 
Size,  and  Situation  of  folid  Parts  in  general,  tho'  I  have  none 
of  the  particular  Figure,  Size,  or  putting  together  of  Parts, 
whereby  the  Qualities  above-mentioned  are  produced  ;  which 
Qualities  I  find  in  that  particular  Parcel  of  Matter  that  is  on 
my  Finger,  and  not  in  a  another  Parcel  of  Mattter,  with  which 
I  cut  the  Pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am  told,  that  fome- 
thing  befides  the  Figure,  Size,  and  Pofture  of  the  folid  Parts 
of  that  Body,  is  its  EfTence,  fomething  called  fubjiantial  Form  * 
of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no  Idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  Sound 
Form  j  which  is  far  enough  from  an  Idea  of  its  real  EfTence,  or 
Conftitution.  The  like  Ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  Effence 
of  this  particular  Subftance,  I  have  alfo  of  the  real  EfTence 
of  all  other  natural  ones  :  Of  which  Effences  I  confefs,  I  have 
no  diftincT:  Ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  others,  when 
they  examine  their  own  Knowledge,  will  find  in  themfelves,  in 
this  one  Point,  the  fame  Sort  of  Ignorance. 

§.  7.  Now  then,  when  Men  apply  to  this  particular  Parcel 
of  Matter  on  my  Finger,  a  general  Name  already  in  Ufe,  and 
denominate  i:  Gold>  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not 
underftood  to  give  it  that  Name  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
Specie*  of  Bodies,  having  a  real  internal  EfTence  ;  by  having  of 
which  EfTence,  this  particular  Subftanee  comes  to  be  of  that 
Species,  and  to  be  called  by  that  Name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is 
plain  it  is,  the  Name  by  which  Things  are  marked,  as  having 
that  EfTence,  muft  be  referred  primarily  to  that  EfTence  ;  and 
confequently  the  Idea  to  which  that  Name  is  given,  muft 
be  referred  alfo  to  that  EfTence,  and  be  intended  to  reprefcnt 
it.  Which  EfTence,  Tince  they,  who  fo  ufe  the  Names,  know 
not  their  Ideas  of  Sub/lances  muft  be  all  inadequate  in  that 
Refpect,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  EfTence  which 
the  Mind  intends  they  mould,  §.  8. 
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§.  8.  Secondly.,  Thofe  who  neglecting  that  ufe- 
lefs  Suppofition  of  unknown  real  Efiences,where-  Ideas  of  Sub- 
by  they  are  diftinguifhed,  endeavour  to  copy  the  Ji.ivces,  as  Coh 
Subftances  that  cxift  in  the  World,  by  putting  kclions  of tltit 
together  the  Ideas  of  thofe  fenftble  Qualities  Qualities,  are 
which  are  found  co-exifting  in  them,  though  *#  inadequate. 
they  come  much  nearer  aLikenefs  of  them,  than 
thofe  who  imagine  ihey  know  not  what  real  fpecifick  Effences  : 
Yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  Ideas  of  thofe  Subftan- 
ces they  would  thus  copy  into  their  Minds;  nor  do  thofe  Copies 
exactly  aud  fully  contain  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  Arche- 
types. Becaufe  thofe  Qualities,  and  Powers  of  Subftances, 
whereof  we  make  their  complex  Ideas,  are  (o  many  and  various, 
that  no  Man's  complex  Idea  contains  them  all.  That  our 
abftracl  Ideas  of  Subftances,  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the 
fimple  Ideas  that  are  united  in  the  Things  themfeives,  is 
evident,  in  that  Men  do  rarely  put  into  their  Complex  Idea  of 
any  Subltance,  all  the  fimple  Ideas  they  do  know  to  exift  in  it. 
Becaufe  endeavouring  to  make  the  Signification  of  their  fpe- 
cifick Names  as  clear,  and  as  little  cumberfome  as  fhey  can, 
they  make  their  fpecifick  Ideas  of  the  Sorts  of  Subftances, 
for  the  moft  Part,  of  a  few  of  thofe  fimple  aich  are 

to  be  found  in  them :  But  thefe  having  no  original  Prece- 
dency, or  Right  to  be  put  in,  and  make  the  fpecifick  Idea 
more  than  others  that  are  left  out,  'tis  plain,  that  both  thefe 
Ways,  our  Ideas  of  Sub/lances  are  deficient  and  inadequate. 
The  fimple  Ideas,  whereof  we  make  cu:  complex  ones  of  Sub- 
ftances, are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the  Figure  and  Buik  of 
fome  Sorts)  Powers,  which  being  Relations  to  other  Sub- 
ftances, we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  Powers 
that  are  in  any  one  Body,  till  we  have  tried  what  Changes  it 
is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  Subftances,  in  their 
feveral  Ways  of  Application  :  Which  being  impoffible  to  be 
tried  upon  anv  one  Body,  much  lei's  upon  all,  it  is  impcilible 
we  fhould  have  adequate  Ideas  of  any  Subftance,  made  up  of 
a  Collection  of  all  its  Properties. 

§.  9.  Whofoever  firft  light  en  a  Parcel  of  that  Sort  of  Sub- 
ftance we  denote  by  the  Word  Gold,  could  not  rationally  take 
the  Bulk  and  Figure  he  obfrrved  in  that  Lump,  to  depenc  (  n 
its  real  EfTence  or  internal  Conftitution.  Therefore  thofe  ne- 
ver went  into  his  Idea  of  that  Species  of  Body  ;  but  its  pecu- 
liar Colour,  perhaps,  and  Weight,  were  the  firft  he  abri acted 
from  it,  to  make  the  complex  Idea  of  that  Species.  Which 
both  arc  but  Powers ;  the  one  to  affect  our  Eyes  after  fuch  a 

,2  Manner, 
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Manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  Idea  we  call  Yellow  ;  and 
the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  Body  of  equal  Bulk,  they 
being  put  into  a  Pair  of  equal  Scales,  one  againft  another. 
Another,  perhaps,  added  to  thefe,  the  Ideas  ofFufibility  and 
Fixednefs,  two  other  pafiive  Powers,  in  Relation  to  the  Ope- 
rstion  of  Fire  upon  it ;  another,  its  Duftility  and  Solubility  in 
Jq.  Regia ;  two  other  Powers,  relating  to  the  Operation  of 
other  Bodies,  in  changing  its  outward  Figure  or  Separation  of 
it  into  infenfible  Parts.  Thefe,  or  part  of  thefe,  put  together, 
ufually  make  the  complex  Idea  in  Mens  Minds,  of  that  Sort 
of  Body  we  call  Gold. 

§.  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  confidered  the  Properties  of 
Bodies  in  general,  or  this  Sort  in  particular,  can  doubt,  that 
this  called  Gold,  has  infinite  other  Properties,  not  contained 
in  that  complex  Idea.  Some,  Who  have  examined  this 
Species  more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten 
Times  as  many  Properties  in  Gold,  all  of  them  as  infeparable 
from  its  internal  Conftitution,  as  its  Colour,  or  Weight :  And, 
'tis  probable,  if  any  one  knew  all  the  Properties  that  are  by 
divers  Men  known  of  this  Metal,  there  would  an  hundred 
Times  as  many  Ideas  go  to  the  complex  Idea  of  Gold,  as  any 
one  Man  yet  has  in  his;  and  yet,  perhaps,  that  not  be  the 
thoufandth  Part  of  what  is  to  be  difcovered  in  it.  The  Changes 
that  one  Body  is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  other  Bodies, 
upon  due  Application,  exceeding  far,  not  only  what  we  know, 
but  what  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo  much 
a  Paradox  to  any  one,  who  will  but  confider  how  far  Men  are 
yet  from  knowing  all  the  Properties  of  that  one,  no  very  Com- 
pound Figure,  a  Triangle,  though  it  be  no  fmall  Number,  that 
are  already  by  Mathematicians  difcovered  of  it. 

T  i  „      r  c  l  §.  1 1.  So  that  all  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 

Iueas  o]   Sub-  *  .  _  .  r  ,  n7u-  , 

a**.*.,  \,r  u     nances,  are  imperfect  and  inadequate.      Wnicn 
fiances,  asLol-    J  '  *\  ..    \  .c 

h  ftiorj's  of  their  would  be  fo  alfo  in  Mathematical  b  igures,  if  we 
Qualities,  arc  were  to  have  our  complex  Ideas  of  them,  only 
all  inadequate,  by  collecting  their  Properties  in  Reference  to 
other  Figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect 
would  our  Ideas  be  of  anEllipJis,  if  we  had  no  other  Idea  of  it, 
but  fome  few  of  its  Properties  ?  Whereas  having  in  our  plain 
Idea,  the  whole  Effence  of  that  Figure,  we  from  thence 
difcover  thofe  Properties,  and  demonftratively  fee  how  they 
flow,  and  are  infeparrable  from  it. 

§.  j  2.  Thus  the  Mind  has  three  Sorts  of  ab- 
SimpU    Ideas      ^^  ^^  of  nomina,  Effences . 
iKjvva,    ana         p.„    $ .     ;  w  h{  fa         v  n         0f  Cg_ 

adequate'  .      <  '         r        .  .       ,,  n        r   u  • 

*  pus,  but  yet  certainly  adequate.     Becauie  being 

intended 
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Intended  to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  Power  of  Things  to  pro- 
duce in  the  Mind  fuch  a  Senfation,  that  Sulfation,  when  it  is 
produced,  cannot  but  be  the  Effect  of  that  Power.  So  the 
Paper  I  write  on,  having  the  Power,  in  the  Lighr,  (I  fpealc 
according  to  the  common  Notion  of  Light,)  to  produce  in  me 
the  Senfation  which  I  call  White,  it  cannot  but  be  the  Effect 
of  fuch  a  Power,  in  fomcthing  without  the  Mind,  fince  the 
Mind  has  not  the  Power  to  produce  any  fuch  Idea  in  it  felf, 
and  being  meant  for  nothing  elfe  but  the  Effect  of  fuch  a  Power ; 
that  fimple  Idea  is  real  and  adequate:  The  Senfation  of  White, 
in  my  Mind,  being  the  Effect  of  that  Power,  which  is  in  the 
Paper  to  produce  it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  Power^  or  elfe, 
that  Power  would  produce  a  different  Idea. 

§.  13.  Secondly ,  The  cemplex  Idea1:  of Subfian-      ,  .         .  ^  , 
ces,  are  Efiypes,   or  Copies  tco  ;  but  not  perfect      -     m    *  '  » 
ones,  nor  adequate :  Which  is  very  evident  to  the     jV^A    ]naZ- 
Mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives,   that  whatever        •  t^ 
Collection  of  fimple  Ideas  it  make?  of  any  Sub- 
ftance that  exifts,  it  cannot  be  fure,  that  it  exactly  anfwers  all 
that  are  in  that  Subftar.ce:    Since  not  having  tried  all  the  Ope- 
rations of  all  other  Subftances  upon  it,  and  iound  all  the  Altera- 
tions it  would  receive  from,  or  caufe  in  other  Subftances,  it 
cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  Collection  of  all  its  active  and 
pa/live  Capacities ;  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate  complex  Idea 
of  the  Powers  of  any  Subftance  exifting,  and    its  Relations, 
which   is  that  Sort  of  cemplex  Idea  of  Subftances  we  have. 
And,  after  all,  if  we   could  have,  and   actually   had,    in  c:r 
complex  ldea-y  an  exact  Collection  of  all  the  fecondary  Quali- 
ties or   Powers  of  any  Subftance,  we  fhould  not  yet  thereby 
have  an  Idea  of  the  Ellence  of  that  Thing.    For  fince  the  Pow- 
ers or  Qualities,  that   are  obfervable  by  us,     are  not  the  real 
Effenceof  that  Subftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any 
Collection  whatfocver    of  thefe  Qualities,  cannot  be  the   real 
EfTence  of  that  Thing.     Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  Ideas  of 
Subftances   are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the  Mind  intends 
them  to  be.    Befides,  a  Man  has  r.o  Idea  of  Subftance  in  gene- 
ral, nor  knows  what  Subftance  is  in  it  felf. 

$.14.   Thirdly,   Complex  Ideas  of  ind     j,^ 

delations,  are  Originals,  and  Archetypes  \  are  net 
Copies,  nor  made  after  the  Pattern  of  any  real 
Hence,  to  which  the  Mind  intends  them  to 
be  conformable,  and  exactly  to  anfwer.  Thefe 
being  fuch  Collections  of  fimple  /t/w,  that  the 
Mind  it  felf  puts  together,  and  fuch  Collections,  that  ench  of 
them  contains  in  it  precifely  all  that  the  Mind  intends  it  Ihould, 

Z  2  they 
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they  are  Archetypes  and  EfTencesof  Modes  that  may  exift ; 
ar.d  fo  are  defigned  only  for,  and  belong  only  to  fuch  Mcde^, 
as,  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exaft  Conformity  with  thofe 
c  rnplex  Ideas.  The  Ideas  therefore  of  Modes  and  Relations, 
(  l        t  but  be  adequste. 


CHAP.     XXXII. 

Of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas. 

'Truth  and     §-1*'""!    l Hough  Truth  and  Falfhood  belong  in 
Falfhood   pro-  1        Propriety    of  Speech  only   to  Propofi- 

terly  belong  to  -**-     tions;  yet   Ideas  are  oftentimes  term- 

Propojttions,  ed  True  or  Falfe,  (as  what  Words  are  there  that 
are  not  ufed  with  great  Latitude,  and  with  fomc 
Deviation  from  their  ftric~r.  and  proper  Significations?)  Though, 
I  think,  that  when  Ideas  themfelves  are  termed  true  or  falfe 
there  is  ftill  fome  fecret  or  tacit  Prcpqfition,  which  is  the  Foun- 
dation of  that  Denomination:  As  we  fh  all  fee,  if  we  examine- 
the  particular  Occasions,  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true 
or  falfe.  In  all  which,  we  fhall  find  fome  kind  of  Affirmati- 
on, or  Negation,  which  is  the  Reafon  of  that  Denomination. 
For  our  Ideas,  being  nothing  but  bare  Appearances  or  Percep- 
tions in  our  Minds,  cannot  properly  and  limply  in  themfelves 
befaid  to  be  true  or  falfe,  no  more  than  a  fingle  Name  of  any 
Thing  can  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

§.  2.  Indeed,  both  Ideas  and  Words  may  be 
Metaphyseal  kid  to  be  true  in  a  Metaphyseal  Strife  of  the 
"Truth  contains  Word  Truth, as  all  other  Things,thatany  Way 
a  tacit  Pnpcfi-  exift,  are  faid  to  be  true;  I.  e.  really  to  be  fuch 
*l°n'  as  they  exift.     Though  in  Things  called  true, 

even  in  that  Senfe,  there  is  perhaps,  a  fecret 
Reference  to  our  Ideas,  look'd  upon  as  the  Standards  of  that 
Truth>  which  amounts  to  a  mental  Propofition,  though  it  be 
ufually  not  taken  Notice  of. 

§.  3  But  it  is  not  in  thatMetaphyfical  Senfe 
Tfoldea  as  an  of  Truth  which  we  enquire  here,  whenweexa- 
Appearance  in  mine,  whether  our  Ideas  are  capable  of  being 
the  Mind ,  true  or  falfe ;  but  in  the  more  ordinary  Accepta- 

nce or  falfe.  tion  of  thofe  Words :  And  fo  I  fay,  that  the 
Ideas  in  our  Minds,  being  only  fo  many  Percep- 
tions, or  Appearances  there,  none  of  them  are  falfe.  The  Idea 
of  a  Centaur  having  no  more  Falfhood  in  it,when  it  appears  in 
our  Minds,  than  the  Name  Centaur  has  Falfhood  in  it,  when 

it 
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it  is  pronounced  by  our  Mouths,  or  written  on  Paper.  For 
Truth  or  Falfhood,  lying  always  in  fome  Affirmation,  or  Ne- 
gation, Mental  or  Verbal,  our  Ideas  are  not  capable,  any  of 
them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  Mind  paffes  fome  Judgment  on 
them;    that  is,  affirms  or  denies  fomething  of  them. 

§.  4.  Whenever  the  Mind  refers  any  of  its  Ideas 
to  any  Thing  extraneous  to  them,  they  are  then     Ideas  refer/ d 
capable  to  be  called  true  or  falfe.     Becaufe  the     to  any  Ihinv 
Mind  in   fuch  a  Reference,   makes  a  tacit  Sup-     ™«y  be  true  or 
pofition    of  their  Conformity  to   that  Thing:    faVe* 
which   Suppofition,    as  it   happens  to  be  true  or 
falfe ;  fo  the  Ideas  themfelves  come  to  be  denominted.    The 
moft  ufual  Cafes  wherein  this  happens,  are  thefe  following. 

§.  5.  Tirfli  When  the  Mind  fuppofesany  idea 
it  has,  conformable  to  t  oat  in  other  Mens  Minds,     Other  Mens  J- 
called  by  the  fame  cc  n  .-non  Name ;   v.g.   when     deas,i 
the  Mind  intends  or  ji*Jges  its  Ideas  of  fujlice,     ijlericeand 
Temperance,   Religion,   to  be  the  fame  with  what     pofed  real 
other  Men  give  thefe  Names  to.  fence  ,  % 

Secondly,  When  the  Mind  fuppofes  any  Idea  Men  ufually 
it  has  in  it  felf,  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  refeT Ideas  to. 
Exijlence.  Thus  the  two  Ideas,  of  a  Man,  and  a 
Centaur,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ideas  of  real  Subftances,  are  the  one 
true,  and  the  other  falfe  ;  the  one  having  a  Conformity  to  what 
has  really  exifted,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  When  the  Mind  refers  any  of  its  Ideas  to  that  real 
Conftitution,  and  Effence  oi~  any  Thing,  whereon  all  its  Propers- 
ties  depend  :  And  thus  the  greateft  Part,  if  not  all  our  Idea 
of  Subitances,  are  falfe. 

§.  6.   Thefe  Suppofitions,  the  Mind  is  very  apt 
tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  Ideas.  But  yet     «j- ,,,  Caufe    of 
if  we  will  examine  it,,  we  i hall  find  it  is  chiefly,    j-.(:j}  Referen- 
if  not  only,  concerning  its  abftracit  complex  Ideas.     Ces. 
For  the  natural  Tendency  of  the  Mind  being  to- 
wards  Knowledge;    and  finding  that,  if   it  would  proceed  by, 
and  dwell  upon  only  particular  Things,  its  Progrefs  wou'd  be  ve- 
ry flow,  and  itsW<    !  endlefs :  Therefore  to  fhorten  its  W,iy  to 
Knowledge,  and  make  each  Prcception  the  more  compreher-.five; 
the  firfi  Thing  it  does,  as  the  Foundation  of  the  eafier  enlarging 
its  Knowledge,  either  by  Contemplation  of  the  Things   them- 
felves,  that  it  wo^ld^know,    or  Conference  with  others  about 
them,  is  to  bind  them  into  Bundles,  and  rank  them  fo  into  Sorts, 
that  what  Knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of   them,   it  may  thereby 
with  Aflurance  extend  to  all  of  that  Sort  ;  and  advance  by  lai 
Stem  In  that7  which  is  its  great  Bufinsfs,   Knowledge.,     This, 
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as  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  is  theReafon  why  we  collect  Things 
under  comprehenfive  Ideas,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  in- 
to Genera  and  Species,   i.  e.  into  Kinds  and  Sorts. 

§.  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  Motions  of 
the  Mind,  and  obferve,  that  Courfe  it  ufually  takes  in  its  Way 
to  Knowledge,  we  fhail,  I  think,  find,  that  the  Mind  having 
got  any  Idea,  which  it  thinks  it  may  haveUfe  of,  either  in  Con- 
templation orDilcourfe,  the  firff.  Thing  it  dees,  is  to  abftradl 
it,  and  then  get  a  Nime  to  it;  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  Store- houfe, 
the  Memory  as  containing  the  Efl'ence  of  a  Sort  of  Things,  of 
wh;ch  that  Name  is  always  to  be  the  Mark.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one  fees  a  new  Thing  of 
a  Kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  prefently  asks  what  it  is,  mean- 
ing by  that  Enquiry,  nothing  but  the  Name.  As  if  the  Name 
carrried  with  it  the  Knowledge  of  the  Speciesj  or  the  Effence  of 
it,  whereof  it  is  indeed  ufed  as  the  Mark,  and  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  annexe  J  to  it. 

§.  8.  But  this  abftracr.  Idea  being  fomethmgin 
Thr  Caufe  of  the  Mind  between  the  Things  that  exift,  and  the 
fitch  Rejeren-  Name  that  is  given  to  it;  it  is  in  our  Ideas  that 
ces.  both  the  Rightnefs  of  our  Knowledge,  and  the 

Propriety  or  Intelligiblenefs  of  our  Speaking,  con- 
firms. And  hence  it  is,  that  Men  are  fo  forward  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  abftra&  Ideas  they  have  in  their  Minds,  are  fuch  as  agree 
to  the  Things  exifiing  without  them,  to  which  they  are  refer- 
red, and  the  fame  alfoj  to  which  the  Names  they  give  them,  do, 
by  the  Ufe  and  Propriety  of  that  Language,  belong.  For  with- 
out this  double  Conformity  of  their  Ideas,  they  find  they  fhould 
both  think  amifs  of  Things  themfelves,  and  talk  of  them 
unintelligibly  to  others. 

§.9.  Fir/? then,  I  fay,  That  when  theTruth 
s        ef  our  Ideas  is  judged  of,   by   the.  Conformity  they 
' .  f  „      have  to  the  Ideas  which  other  Men  have,  and  corn- 
others  of  the        monly  fignify  by  the  fame  Name,    they  may  be  any 
fame  Nr.ms,        of  them  faff e.    But  yet fimple  Ideas  are  leaf  of  all 
but  areleaft  I.-     liable  to  befomifcaken  :  Becaufe  a  Man  by  his  Sen- 
befo.         fe$,  and  every  Day's  Obfervation,  may  eafijy  fa- 

tisfy  himfelf  what  the  fimple  Ideas  are,which  their 
feveral  Names  thai;  are  in  common  Ufe  ftand  for,  they  being  but 
few  in  Number,  and  fuch,  as  if  he  doubts  or  mi  flakes  in,  he  may 
eafily  reiSlify  by  the  Obje&s'they  are  to  befoiirid  in.  Therefore 
it  js  feldom,  that  any  one  miftakes  -in  his  Names  of  fimple  Ideas 
or  r.p^lies  the  Name  Red,  to  the  Idea  of  Green  ;  or  the  Name 
,  to  the  Idea  Bitter  :  Much  left  are  Men  apt  to  coniound 
£he  Names  of  Ideas,  belonging  to  different  Senfes  ;  and  call  a 

Colour, 
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Colour,  by  the  Name  of  a  Tafte,  csV.  whereby  it  is  evident 
that  the  fimple  Ideas  they  call  by  any  Name,  are  commonly 
the  fame  that  others  have  and  mean,  when  they  ufed  the  fame 
Names. 

§.  i  o.  Complex  Ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
falfe  in  this  Refpecl ;  and  the  complex  Ideas  of  Ucas  of  mixed 
mixed  Modes j  much  more  than  thofe  of  Sub/Ian-  Modes  nicjl  Vi- 
ces :  Becaufe  in  Subftances,  (efpecially  thofe  able  to  be  falfe 
which  the  common  and  unborrowed  Names  of  '"  *&«  Senfe. 
any  Language  are  applied  to)  fome  remarkable 
fenfible  Qualities,  ferving  ordinarily  to  diftinguifh  one  Sort  from 
another,  eafily  preferve  thofe,  who  take  any  Care  in  the  Ufe  of 
their  Words,  from  applying  them  to  Sorts  of  Subftances  to  which 
they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  Modes,  we  are  much 
more  uncertain,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of  feveral 
Actions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  fujlice,  or  Cruelty  ;  Li- 
berality^ or  Prodigality.  And  fo  in  referring  our  ideas  to 
thofe  of  other  Men,  call'd  by  the  fame  Names,  ours  may  be 
falfe ;  and  the  Idea  in  our  Minds,  which  we  exprefs  by  the 
Word,  Juflice,  may,  perhaps,  be  that  which  ought  to  have 
another  Name. 

§.  1 1 .  But  whether  or  no  our  Ideas  of  mixed 
Modes  are  more  liable  than  any  Sort,  to  be  dif-     O  at  hap  to  be 
ferent  from  thofe  of  other  Men,  which  are  marked     though:  falje. 
by  the  fame  Names :  This  at  leaft  is  certain, 
That   this  Sort   if  faljhood   is  much  more  familiarly   attributed 
to    our  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,  than   to  any  other.       When   a, 
Man  is  thought  to  have  a  falfe  Idea  of  Juflice,  or  Gratitude, 
or  Glory,  it  is    for  no  other  Reafon,    but    that  his  agrees  not 
with  the  Ideas  which  each  of  thofe  Names  are  the  Signs  of  in 
other  Men. 

§.  1  z.  The  Reafon  whereof  Teems  to  me  to  be 
this,   That  the  abftra£t  Ideas  of  mixed  Modes,     And  why. 
being  Mens  voluntary  Combinations  of  fuch  a 
precife  Collection  of  fimple  Ideas ;  ;;nd  fo  the  EfTence  of  each 
Species  being   made  by  Men  alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other 
fenfible  Standard  exifling  any  where,  but  the  Name  it  felf,  or 
the  Definition  of  that  Name  :    We  have  nothing  elfe  to  refer 
thefe  our  Ideas  of  mixed  Modesto,  as  a  Standard,  to  which  we 
would  conform  them,   but  the  Ideas  of  thofe,  who  are  thought 
to  ufe  thofe  Names  in  their  moft  proper  Significations;  an  J  fo, 
as  our  Ideas  conform,  or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for  true  or 
ialfe.       And  thus  much  concerning  the  Truth    and  Faljhczd  ui* 
cur  Ideas ,  in  Reference  to  their  Names. 

Z4  §•  '3> 
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Asteftrrtdioital  §.  13.  Secondly,  As  to  the  Truth  and  Tah 
Extftinces^nomof  flood  of  our  Ideas  in  Reference  to  the  real 
""" Ideas  <**  ^  Exigence  of  Things,  when  that  is  made  the 
fa/Je  but  thofe  oj  Standard  of  their  Truth,  none  of  them  can 
Sttbftancesi  be  termed  falfCj  but  Qnly  Qur  compjex  Jdeas  of 

Sub/lances. 
firft,  Simple  §•  '  4-  #>A  Our  fimple  /</««  being  barely 

Ideas  in  this  fucri  Perceptions,  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  re- 
Ser.fe  not  f. life,  ceive,  and  given  Power  to  external  Objects 
and  ivh) .  to   produce  in   us    by   eftablifhed  Laws,    and 

Ways,  fuitable  to  his  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs, 
though  incomprehenfible  to  us,  their  Truth  confifts  in  nothing 
elfe  but  in  fuch  Appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  muft  be 
fuitable  to  thofe  Powers  he  has  placed  in  external  Objects,  or  elfe 
they  could  not  be  produced  in  us :  And  thus  anfwering  thofe 
Powers,  they  are  what  they  fhould  be,  true  Ideas.  Nor  do  they 
become  liable  to  any  Imputation  of  Falfhood,  if  the  Mind  (as 
in  nioft  Men  I  believe  it  does)  judges  thefe  Ideas  to  be  in  the 
Things  themfelves.  For  God,  in  his  Wifdom,  having  fet  them 
as  M^rks  of  Diflinclion  in  Things,  whereby  we  may  be  able 
to  difcern  one  Thing  from  another,and  fo  chufeany  of  them  for 
our  Ufes,  as  we  have  Occafion,  it  alters  not  the  Nature  of  our 
fimpie  Idea,  whether  we  think,  that  the  Idea  of  Blue  be  in  the 
Violet  it  fe]J,  or  in  our  Mind  only ;  and  only  the  Power  of 
producing  it  by  the  Texture  of  its  Parts,  reflecting  the  Parti- 
cles of  Light,  after  a  certain  Manner,  to  be  in  the  Violet  it 
/elf.  For  that  Texture  in  the  Objects,  by  a  regular  and  con- 
ftand  O^e.-ation,  producing  the  fame  Idea  of  Blue  in  us,  it 
ferves  us  fo  difting  ;ifh  by  our  Eyes,  that  from  any  other 
Thing,  whether  that  dKringuifhed  Mark,  as  it  is  realty  in  the 
Violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  Texture  of  Parts,  or  elfe  that  very 
Colour,  the  Idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  Refem- 
blance.  Ai=d  it  is  equally  from  that  Appearance  to  be  denomina- 
ted Blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  Colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  Tex- 
ture in  it,  that  caures  in  us  that  Idea:  Since  the  Name  Blue 
notes  properly  nothing,  but  that  Mark  of  Diftinclon  that  is  is 
in  a.  Violet,  diicernible  only  by  our  Eyes,  whatever  it  confifts  in, 
that  1  v  >nd  on'  Capacities  drftin&ly  to  know,  and,  per- 

e  p(  lef<  Vfe  to  us,   if  we  had  Faculies  :o  difcern  it. 
§   1 5     Wither  would  it  carry  any  Imputation 
to  our  fim  je  Ideas  ;<  b)   the  different 
•  •■  n  ireofou  Q  rda-ed.  That 

in  fever  a  I  Mew; 

me  time  j  v.g.  if 

the 
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the  Idea  that  a  Violet  produced  in  one  Man's  Mind  by  his 
Eyes,  were  the  fame  that  a  Marigold  produced  in  anothe1" 
Man's,  and  vice  verfd.  For  fince  this  could  never  be  known  ; 
becaufe  one  Man's  Mind  could  not  pafs  in  another  Man's 
Body,  to  perceive  what  Appearances  were  produced  by  thofe 
Organs ;  neuher  the  Ideas  hereby,  nor  the  Names  would  be 
at  all  confounded,  orany  Falfhood  be  in  either.  For  all  Things 
that  had  the  Texture  of  a  Violet,  producing  conftantly  the 
Idea  whicn  he  called  Blue;  and  thofe  which  had  the  Texture 
of  a  Marigold,  producing  conitantly  the  Idea  which  he  has  con- 
ftantly called  Yellow,  whatfoever  thofe  Appearances  were  in  his 
Mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  diftinguifh  Things  for 
his  Ufe  by  thole  Appearances,  and  underftand  and  fignify  thofe 
Diftindtions,  marked  by  the  Names  Blue  and  Yellow,  as  if 
the  Appearances,  or  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  received  from  thofe  two 
Flowers,  were  exactly  the  fame  with  the  Ideas  in  other  Mens 
Minds.  I  am  nevL-rthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fenfible 
Ideas  produced  by  any  Object  in  different  Mens  Minds,  are 
niott  commonly  very  near  and  undifcernibly  alike.  For  which 
Opinion,  I  think,  there  might  be  many  Reafons  offer'd :  But 
that  being  beiiucs  my  prefent  Bufinefs,  I  (hall  not  trouble  my 
Reader  with  them  ;  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  Sup- 
pofitton,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  Ufe,  either  for  the 
Improvement  of  Knowledge,  or  Conveniency  of  Lifej  and  fo 
we  need  not  trouble  our  felves  to  examine  it. 

§.  16.    From   what   has  been  faid  conerning 
our  fimpltr  Idea  ,  I  think  it  evident,    That  our     Fir/?,  fimpk 
fimple  Ideas  can  none  of  them  be  falfe,  in  refpecl     Ideas  in  tl  is 
of  Things  exifting  without  us.      For  the  Truth     &nfsvotfat/e, 
of    thefe    Appearances,    or   Preceptions  in  our     and  why. 
Minds,  confifting,  as  has  been  laid,  only  in  their 
being  anfwerable  to  the  Powers  in  external  Obje&s,  to  produce 
by  our  Senfes  fuch  Appearances  in  us,  and  each  of  them  being 
in   the    Mind,  fuch  as   it  is,  fuitable   to   the  Power  that  pro- 
duced  it,  and  which  alone  it   reprefents,    it  cannot  upon  that 
Account,  or  as  referr'd  to  fuch  a  Pattern,  be  falfe.     Blue   or 
Yellow,  Bitter  or  Sweet,  can  never  be  falfe  Ideas,  thefe  Per- 
ceptions in  the  Mind  are  juft  fuch  as 'they  are  there,  anfwering 
the  Powers   appointed  by  God  to  produce  them  ;    and  (o  are 
truly  what  they  a.  e,  and  are  intended  to  be.    Indeed  the  Names 
may   be   mifapply'd;     but  that,    in   this   Refpefr,    makes  no 
Falfhood  in  the  Ideas :    As  if  a  Man,  ignorant  in  the  Englijb 
Tongue,  fhou'd  call  Purple,  Starlet. 

§.17.  Secondly,  Neither  can  our  complex  Ideas        Stcondly, 
ef  Mcdest   in   Reference    to   the  Ejfence  of  w    Miicimt  falfc 
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Thing  really  exifting,  be  falfe.  Becaufe  whatever  complex 
Idea  I  have  of  any  Mode,  it  hath  no  Reference  to  any  Pat- 
tern exifting,  and  made  by  Nature  :  It  is  not  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain in  it  any  other  Ideas,  than  what  it  hath  ;  nor  to  reprefent 
any  Thing,  but  fuch  a  Complication  of  Ideas  as  it  does.  Thus 
when  I  have  the  Idea  of  fuch  an  Action  of  fuch  a  Man,  who  for- 
bears to  afford  himfelf  fuch  Meat,  Drink,  and  Cloathing,  and 
other  Conveniencies  of  Life,  as  his  Riches  and  Eftate  will  be 
fufficient  to  fupply,  and  his  Station  requires,  I  have  no  falfe 
Idea  ;  but  fuch  an  one  as  reprefents  an  Action,  either  as  I  find  or 
imagine  it;  and  fo  is  capable  of  neither  Truth  nor  Faljhood. 
But  when  I  give  the  Name  Frugality  or  Vertue,  to  this  Action, 
then  it  may  be  called  a  falfe  Idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed  to 
agree  with  that  Idea,  to  which,  in  Propriety  of  Speech,  the 
Name  of  Frugality  doth  belong  ;  or  to  be  conformable  to  that 
Law,   which  is  the  Standard  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 

§.  i  8.  Thirdly ,Our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub/lances, 
Thirdly,  Ideas  being  all  referred  to  Patterns  in  Things  themfelves 
of Subfiar.ces  may  be  falfe.  That  they  are  all  falfe,  when  look - 
when  falfe.  ecj  Up0n  as  the  Representations  of  the  unknown 
EfTences  of  Things  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing 
to  be  faid  of  it.  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chimerical  Sup- 
pofition,  and  confider  them  as  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas  in  the 
Mind,  taken  from  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  exifting  toge- 
ther conftantly  in  Things,  of  which  Patterns  they  are  the  fup- 
pofed Copies :  And  in  this  Reference  to  them,  to  the  Exiftence 
of  Things,  they  are  falfe  Ideas,  r .  When  they  put  together 
iimpJe  Ideas,  which  in  the  real  Exiftence  of  Things  have  no 
Union  ;  as  when  to  the  (hape  and  Size  that  exift  together  in 
a  Horfe,  is  joined,  in  the  fame  complex  Idea,  the  Power  of 
barking  like  a  Dog :  Which  three  Ideas,  however  put  together 
into  one  in  the  Mind,  were  never  united  in  Nature ;  and  this 
therefore  may  be  called  a  falfe  Idea  of  an  Horfe.  z.  Ideas  of  Sub- 
ftancesare,  in  this  Refpect,  alfo  falfe,  when  from  any  Collection 
of  fimple  Ideas  that  do  always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated 
by  a  direct  Negation,  any  ether  fimple  Idea  which  is  conftantly 
joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  Extenfion,  Solidity,  Fufibility, 
the  peculiar  Weightinefs,  and  yellow  Colour  or  Gold,  anyone 
join  in  his  Thoughts  the  Negation  of  a  greater  Degree  of  Fix- 
ednefs  than  is  in  Lead  or  Copper,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  falfe 
complex  Idea,  as  well  as  when  he  joins  to  thofe  other  fimple 
ones,  the  Idea  of  perfect  abfolute  Fixednefs.  For  either  Way,  the 
complex  Idea  of  Gold,  being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as 
have  no  Union  in  Nature,  may  be  termed  falfe.  But  if  he 
leave  out  of  this  his  complex  Idea,   that  of  Fixednefs  quite, 

wi! 
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without  e't1  er  actually  joining  to,  or  feparating  of  it  from  the 
reft  in  his  Mind,  it  ts9 1  think,  to  be  looked  on,  as  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  Idea,  rather  than  *  falfe  one ;  fince  though  it 
contains  not  all  the  lirnple  Ideas  that  are  united  in  Nature, 
yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do  really  exift  together. 

^.  19.  Though  incompliance  with  the  ordi- 
nary  Way  of  Speaking,  I  have  ftiewed  in  what     V"0f^Jf~ 
Senfe,  and  upon  what  Ground  our  Ideas  may  be     \?°°lt  f  ^ffff 
fometimes  called  true  or  falfc  ;    yet   if  we  will     mratio„  £  Ne. 
look  a  little  nearer  into  the  Matter  in  all  Cafes,      nation. 
where  any  Idea  is  call'd  true,  or  falfe ;  it  is  from 
fome  Judgment  that  the  Mind  makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make, 
that  is  true  ox  falfe.    For  Truth  and  Falfhood,  being  never  with- 
out fome  Affirmation   or  Negation,  exprefs  or  tacit,    it  is  not  to 
be  found  but  where  Signs  are  joined  or  feparated,  according  to 
the  Agreement,  orDifagreement  of  the  Things  they  ftand  for. 
The  Signs  we  chiefly  ufe,    are  either  Ideas,  or  Words,  where- 
with we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  Propofitions.  Truthlksm 
fo  joining  or  feparating  thefe  Reprefentatives,  as  the  Things  they 
ftand  for,  do  in  themfelves  agree  ordifagree;  and   Fa {/hood  in 
the  contrary,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  fhewed  hereafter. 

§.  20.    Any  Idea  then  which  we  have  in  our 
Minds,  whether  comformable  or  not  to  the  Ex-      Ideas  in  them- 
iftence  of  Things,  or  to  any  Ideas  in  the  Minds  of    fefaes  neither 
other  Men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  cal-     t}'ue  nor  falfc. 
led  falfe.     For  thefe  Reprefentations,    if   they 
have  nothing  in  them,  but  what  is  really  exifting   in  Things 
without,  cannot  be  thought  falfc,  being  exadl:  Reprefentations 
of  fomethirg :  Nor  yet  if  they  have  any  Thing  in  them,  differ- 
ing from  the  Reality  of  Things,  can  they  properly  be  faid  to  be 
falfe  Reprefentations,  or  Ideas  of  Things,    they  do  not  repre- 
fent.     But  the  Miftake  and  Falfliood  is, 

§.  2i.  Firfr,  •when  the  Mind  having  any  Idea,     gM/  are  falfc. 
it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  fame  that  is  in  other     Firfi,<wben 
Mens  Minds,  ftgnificd  by  ti  .fame  Name  ;  or  that     judged  ogret  - 
it  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  received  Signi-     able  to  imb- 
rication or  Definition  of  that  Word,  when  indeed     ther  Mans  I- 
it  is  not  :    Which  is  the  moft  ufual  Miftake  in     dea  vtithotti 
mixed  Modes,  though  other  Ideas  alfo  are  liable     bcingfo* 
to  it. 

§.22.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  complex  Idea     Secondly,  Wren 
made  up. of  fuch  a  Collection  of  fimpie  ones,  as    judged  to  agree 
Nature  never  puts  together,  it  judges  it  to  agree  to     U  real  I  #■ 
a  Species  of  Creatures  really  exijiing  ;  as  when  it     ifteme,  iihen 
joins  the  Weight  of  Tin  to  the  Cglotir,  Fufibi-     »*0  do  mU 
,  and  Fixednefs  of  Gfol  §.  Z3« 
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Thirdly,  n»ke»  §■  23-  7*/&/>vty.  When  in  its  complex  Idea,  it 
judged  ade'  nas  un,te(^  a  certain  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  that 
^«<i/e,  without  do  really  exift  together  in  fome  S:>rts  of  Creatures, 
being  fo,  but  has  alfo  left  out  others,  as  much  infeparable, 

it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  compleat  Idea  ^/"<2  for* 
of  Things  which  really  it  is  not;  v.g.  having  joined  the  Ideas 
of  Subftance,  yellow  malleable,  moft  heavy,  and  fulible,  it 
takes  that  Complex  Idea  fc>  be  the  compleat  Idea  of  Goid,  when 
yet  its  peculiar  Fixednefs  and  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia,  are  as 
infeparable  from  thofe  other  Ideas  or  Qualities  of  that  Body,  as 
they  are  one  from  another. 

§.  24.  Fourthly,  The  Miftake  is  yet  greater, 
Fourthly,  when  I  judge,  that  this  complex  Idea  contains  in 

When    judged    it  the  real  EJfence  of  any  Body  exifling  ;  when  at 
toreprefent  leaft  it  contains  but  fome  few   of   thofe  Proper- 

the  real  Ef-        ties  which  flow  from  its    real  Effence  and  Con- 
fence'  ftitution.  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe  Proper- 

ties;   for  thofe  Properties  confifting  moftly  in 
the  active  and  paffive  Powers,  it  has,  in  Reference  to  other 
Things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  Body,    and  of 
which  the  complex  Idea  of  that  Kind  of  Things  is  ufualiy  made, 
are  but  a  very  few,  in  Comparifon  of  what  a  Man,    that  has 
feveral  Ways  tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one  Sort 
of  Things ;  and  all  that  the  moft  expert  Man  knows,  are  but 
few,   in  Comparifon  of  what  are  really  in  that  Body,  and  de- 
pend on  its  internal  or  effential  Conftitution.     The  Effence  of 
a  Triangle,  lies  in  a  very  little  Compafs,  confifts  in  a  very  few 
Ideas;  three  Lines  including  a  Space,    make   up  that  Effence  : 
But  the  Properties  that  flow  from  this  Effence,  are  more  than 
can  be  eafily  known,  or  enumerated.     So  I   imagine  it  is  in 
Subftances,    their  real  Effences  lie  in  a  little  Compafs ;   though 
the  Properties   flowing  from  that   internal  Conftitution,  are 
endlefs. 

§.  25.  To  conclude,  a  Man  having  no  Notion 
Ideas,  when  of  any  Thing  without  him,  but  by  the  Idea  he 
jalfe.  has  of  it  in  his  Mind,  (which  Idea  he  has  a  Power 

to  call  by  what  name  he  pleafes)  he  may,  in- 
deed, make  an  Idea  neither  anfwering  the  Reality  of  Things, 
nor  agreeing  to  the  Ideas  commonly  fignified  by  other  Peo- 
ple's Words;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong  or  falfe  Idea  of  a 
Thing  which  is  no  otherwife  known  to  him,  but  by  the  Idea 
he  has  of  it,  v.  g.  when  I  frame  an  Idea  of  the  Legs,  Arms, 
and  Body  of  a  Man,  and  join  to  this  a  Horfe's  Head  and  Neck, 
I  do  not  make  a  falfe  idea  of  any  Thing;  becaufe  it  reprefents 
nothing  without  me.     But  when  I  call  it  a  Man,  pr  Tartar \ 
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and  imagine  it  either  to  reprefent  fome  real  being  without  me 
or  to  be  the  fame  Idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame  Name  j 
in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  Account 
it  is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  falfe  Idea;  though,  indeed, 
the  Faljhood  lies  not  in  the  Idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental 
Proportion,  wherein  a  Conformity  and  Refemblance  is  at- 
tributed to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But  yet,  if  having  framed 
fuch  an  Idea  in  my  Mind,  without  Thinking,  either  that  Ex- 
iftence,  or  the  Name  Man  or  Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call 
it  Man  and  Tartar,  I  may  be  juftly  thought  fantaftical  in 
the  Naming;  but  not  erroneous  in  my  Judgment;  nor  the /ate 
any  Way  falfe. 

'§.  26.  Upon  the  whole  Matter,  I  think,That     L  fofe  properl 
our  Ideas,  as  they  are  confidercd  by  the  Mind,  ei-     t0  j.e  ^jjfj 
ther  in  reference  to  the  proper  Signification  of    y.  ;pjj  or 
their  Names,  or  in  Reference  to  the  Reality  of    Wrov» 
Things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong 
Ideas,  according  as  they  agree  or  difagree  to  thofe  Patterns  to 
which  they  are  referred.     But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them 
true  or  falfe,  'tis  fit  he  ufe  a  Liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call 
Things  by  thofe  Names  he  thinks  beft;  though  in  Propriety  of 
Speech,   Truth  or  Faljhood,  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree  to  them, 
but  as  they,    fome  Way  or  other,  vertually  contain  in  them 
fome  mental  Propofition.  The  Ideas  that  are  in  a  Man's  Mind, 
fimply  conildered,    cannot  be  wrong,    unlefs  complex    ones, 
wherein  inconfiftent  Parts  are  jumbled  together.     All  our  Ideas 
are  in  themfelves  right ;   and  the  Knowledge  about  them,  right 
and  true  Knowledge:  But  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any 
Thing,  as  to  their  Patterns  and  Archetypes,  then  they  are  ca- 
pable of   being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  difagree  with  fuch  Ar- 
chetypes. 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

Of  the  JJJuciatwt  of  Ideas. 

§.i.r~  §    "'Here  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does  not  0 

I        obferve   fomething  that  feems  odd  *"f  &#  un 

■A-      to  him,  and  is  in  it  felf  reaily  ex-  "ftr    " 

travagant  in  the  Opinions,  Reafonings,  and  Adi-  ™l 


in 


ons  of  other  Men.  The  leaft  Flaw  of  this  Kind,  if  at  all  diffe- 
rent from  his  own,  every  one  is  quick- fighted  enough  to  efpy  in 
another,  and  will  by  the  Authority  of  Reakn  forwardly  con- 

dema, 
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demn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much  greater  Unreafonablenefs  iri 
his  own  Tenets  and  Conduct,  which  he  never  perceives,  and 
will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

§.  2.  This  proceeds  not  only  from  Self-love, 
7$&t  wholly  though  that  has  often  a  great  Hand  in  it.  Men 
from  Self-love,  of  fair  Minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  over- 
weening of  Self -flattery,  are  frequenty  guilty  of 
it ;  and  in  many  Cafes  one  with  Amazement  hears  the  Argu- 
ings,  and  is  aftonifh'd  at  the  Obftinacy  of  a  worthy  Man,  who 
yields  not  to  the  Evidence  of  Reafon,  though  laid  before  him 
as  clear  as  Day -light. 

§.  3.  This  Sort  of  Unreafonablenefs  is  ufually 
Nor  from  imputed  to  Education  and  Prejudice,  and  for  the 

Education.  moft  Part  truly  enough,  though  that  reaches  not 

the  Bottom  of  the  Difeafe,  nor  mews  diftinitly 
enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Education  is  often 
rightly  affigned  the  Caufe,  and  Prejudice  is  a  good  general 
Name  for  the  Thing  itfelf:  But  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look 
a  little  farther,  who  would  trace  this  fort  of  Madnefs  to  the 
Root  it  fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to  fhew  whence  this 
Flaw  has  its  Original  in  very  fober  and  rational  Minds,  and 
wherein  it  coniifts. 

§.  4.  I  mail  be  pardon'd  for  calling  it  by  fo 
A  Deg;re;  of  harlh  a  Name  as  Madnefs^  when  it  is  confi- 
M-ni/.efj.  dered,  that  Oppofition  to  Reafon  deferves  that 

Name,  and  is  really  Madnefs ;  and  there  is 
fcarce  a  Man  fo  free  from  it,  but  that  if  he  fhould  always,  on 
all  Occafions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  Cafes  he  conftantly  does, 
would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bedlam^  than  Civil  Converfa- 
tion.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  he  is  under  the  Power  of  an 
unruly  Paflion,  but  in  the  fteady  calm  Courfe  of  his  Life.  That 
which  will  yet  more  apologize  for  this  harm  Name,  and  un- 
grateful Imputation  on  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind  is,  that 
enquiring  a  little  by  the  bye  into  the  Nature  of  Madnefs.  B.  II. 
t,  11.  §.nl  found  it  to  fpring  from  the  very  fame  Root* 
and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  Caufe  we  are  here  fpeaking  of. 
This  Confideration  of  the  Thing  it, felf,  at  a  Time  when  I 
thought  not  the  leaft  on  the  Subject  which  I  am  now  treating 
of,  fuggefted  it  tome.  And  if  this  bea  Weaknefs  to  which  all 
Men  are  fo  liable ;  if  this  be  a  Taint  which  {'o  univerfally  infects 
Mankind,  the  greater  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  un- 
der its  due  Name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  Care  in  its 
Prevention  and  Cure. 

§.  .5  Some 
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§.  5.  Some  of  our  Ideas  have  a  natural  Cor- 
refpondence  and  Connexion  with  one  another  :     Fr.m  a  wrong 
it  is  the  Office  and  Excellency  of  our  Reafon  to     Connexion  of 
trace  thefe,  and  hold  them  together  in  that  Uni-     Ideas, 
on  and  Correfpondence  which  is  founded  in  their 
peculiar  Beings.  Befidesthis,  there  is  another  Connexion  of  Ideas 
wholly  owing  to  Chance  or  Cuftom;   Ideas  that  in  themfelves 
are  not  at  all  of  Kin,  come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  Mens  Minds, 
that  'tis  very  hard  to  feparate  them,  they  always  keep  in  Com- 
pany, and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any  Time  comes  into  the  Un- 
derftanding,  but  its  AfTociate  appears  with  it;    and  if  they  are 
more  than  two,  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  Gang,  always 
infeparable,  fhew  themfelves  together. 

§.  6.  This  ftrong  Combination  of  Ideas,  not 
allay'd  by  Nature,  the  Mind  makes  in  itfelf  either  ThisConnexien 
voluntary,  or  by  Chance;  and  hence  it  comes  hoy  made. 
in  different  Men  to  be  very  different,  according 
to  their  different  Inclinations,  Education?,  Intereff  s,  &e.  Cuflom 
fettles  Habits  of  Thinking  in  the  Underderffanding,  as  well  as 
cf  determining  in  the  Will,  and  of  Motions  in  the  Body;  all 
which  feems  to  be  but  Trains  of  Motion  in  the  Animal  Spirits, 
which  once  fet  a  going,  continue  in  the  fame  Steps  they  have 
been  ufed  to,  which  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth 
Path,  and  the  Motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and  as  it  were  na- 
tural. As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  Thinking,  thus  Ideas  feem 
to  be  produced  in  our  Minds;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may 
ferve  to  explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual 
Train,  when  once  they  are  put  into  that  Tract,  as  well  as  it 
does  to  explain  fuch  Motions  of  the  Body.  A  Mufician  ufed 
to  any  tune,  will  find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  Head, 
the  Ideas  of  the  feveral  Notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another  or- 
derly in  his  Underftanding,  without  any  Care  or  Attention,  as 
regularly  as  his  Fingers  move  orderly  over  the  Keys  of  the 
Organ  to  play  out  the  Tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  unat  - 
tentive  Thoughts  be  elfewhere  a  wandri'ng.  Whether  the 
natural  Caufe  of  thefe  Ideas-,  as  well  as  of  that  regular  Dancing 
of  his  Fingers,  be  the  Motion  of  his  Animal  Spirits,  I  will  not 
determine,  how  probable  fcever,  by  this  Inftance,  it  appears  to 
be  fo:  But  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual 
Habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  Ideas. 

§.  7.  That  there  are  fuch  Affociations  of  them     5 
made  by  Cuflom  in  the  Minds  of  mofr.  Men,  I     tl  . 
think  no  Body  will  queftion,   who  as  well  con-     0fift 
fider'd  himfelf  or  others;  and  to  this,   perhaps, 
might  be  juflly  attributed  moft  of  the    Simpathies  artd  An- 
tipathies 
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tipathies  pbfervabie   in    Men,     which   work  as  ftrongly,   and 
produce  as   regubu    EiFe&s   a    Ii    they  were  natural,    and  are 
therefore  called  fo,     though  they  at  hiil  had  no  other  Original 
but  the  accidental    Connexion  of  two  Ideas,  which  either  the 
Strength  ol  the  hrit  Imprefiion,  or  future  Indulgence  fo  united, 
that    rriev   always  afterward-  kept  Company  together   in  that 
Man's  M  ad,  as  if  they  were  but  one  Idea,     I  fay,  moll:  of  the 
■Antipathies,   I  do  no   fay  all,  for  fome  of   them  are  truly  na- 
tural, depend  upon  p  r  original  Conftitution,  and  are  born  with 
us  j  but  a  great  Part  of  thofe  which  are  accounted  natural,  would 
have  been  known  to  be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps,  early 
Impreflions,  or  wamon  Pliancies   at   firft,  which  would  have 
been  acknowledged  the  Original  of  them,    if  they  had  been 
warily  obferved.     A  grown  Perfon  furfeiting  with  Honey,  no 
fooner  hears  the  Name  of  it ;  but  his  Phancy  immediately  carries 
Sicknefs   and  Qualms  to  his  Stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the 
very  Idea  of  it ;  other  Ideas  of  Diflike  And  Sicknefs,  and  Vo- 
miting,  prefently  accompany  it,  and  he    is  difturb'd,   but  he 
knows  from  whence  to  date  this  Weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he 
got  this  Indifpofition :   Had  this  happen'd  to  him  by  an  over 
Dofe  of  Honey,  when  a  Child,  all  the  fame  Effects  would  have 
followed,  but  the  Caufe  would  have   been  miftaken,  and  the 
Antipathy  counted  natural. 

§.  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  Neceffity  there  is 
in  this  prefent  Argument,  to  diftinguifh  nicely  betweeen  natu- 
ral and  acquired  Antipathies,  but  I  take  Notice  of  it  for  another 
Purpofe,  (viz.)  that  thofe  who  have  Children,  or  the  Charge 
of  their   Education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligent^ 
ly  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  Connexion  of 
Ideas  in  the  Minds  of  young  People.     This  is  the  Time  moft 
fufceptible  of  lafting  Impreilions ;  and  though  thofe  relating  to 
the  Health  of  the  Body,  are  by  difcreet  People  minded   and 
fenced  againft ;    yet  I   am  apt   to  doubt,  that  thofe  which  re- 
late more  peculiarly  to  the  Mind,   and  terminate  in  the  Under- 
ftanding,  or  Paffions,  have   been  much  lefs   heeded  than  the 
Thing  deferves  ;  nay,  thofe  relating  purely  to  the  Underftand- 
ing,  have,  as  I  fufpedt,  been  by  moft  Men  wholly  overlook'd. 

§.  9.  This  wrong  Connexion  in  our  Minds  of 
Agre.it  Ideas,  in  themfelves,  loofeand  independent  one 

Caufe  of  Er-       of  another,  has  fuch  an    Influence,   and  is  of  fo 
tors.  great  Force  to  fet  us  awry  in  our  Actions,  as  well 

Moral  as  Natural,  Paffions,  Reafonings,  and 
Notions  themfelves :  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one  Thing 
that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

§.  10.  The 
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§.    10.    The  Ideas   of    Goblins    and    Sprights> 
have  really  no  more  to  do  with  Darknefs,    than     lnjlances. 
Light;  yet  let  b^.t  a  foolifh  Maid  inculcate  thefe 
often  on   the  Mind  of  a  Child,  and  raife  them  there  together, 
poffibly  he  fhall  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  again  fo  long  as 
Jie  lives;  but  Darknefs  fhall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  thofe 
frightful  Ideas,  and  t  hey  fhall  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more 
bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

§.  1 1.  A  Man  receives  a  fenfible  Injury  from  another,  thinks 
on  the  Man  and  that  Action  over  and  over,  and  by  rumina- 
ting on  them  ftrongly,  or  much  in  his  Mind,  fo  cements  rhofe 
two  Ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft  one;  never 
thinks  on  the  Man,  but  the  Pain  and  Difpleafure  he  fuffered 
comes  into  his  Mind  with  it,  fo  that  he  fcarce  difti.nguifhes 
them,  bnt  has  as  much  an  Averfion  for  the  one  as  the  other. 
Thus  Hatreds  are  o;ten  begotten  from  flight  and  almoft  inno- 
cent Occafions,  and  Quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
World. 

§.12.  A  Man  has  fuffered  Pain  or  Sicknefs  in  any  Place,  he 
faw  his  Friend  die  in  fuch  a  Room ;  though  thefe  have  in 
Nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the  Idea  of 
the  Place  occurs  to  his  Mind,  it  brings  (the  Jmpreffion  being 
once  made)  that  of  the  Pain  and  Difpleafure  with  it,  he  con- 
founds them  in  his  Mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the 
other. 

§.  13.  When  this  Combination  is  fettled,  and     ,,,-r^  o~ 
whiift  it  lafts,  it    is  not  in  the  Power  of  Reafon  ,]u_ 

to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  from  the  Effects  of  it. 
Ideas  in  our   Minds,  when  they   are  there,   \ 
operate   according  to  their  Natures  and  Cicum-     Rea/on cannot 
fiances ;  and   here  we  fee  the  Caufe  why  Time 
cures   certain  Affections,  which  Reafon,    though  in  the  ri 
and  allowed  to  be  fo,  has  not  Power  over,    nor   is  able  againft 
them  to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to    it    in 
other  Cafes.     The   Death  of  a  Child,  that  was  the  daily  De- 

r  oc  his  Mother's  Eyes,  and  Joy  of  her  Soul,  rends  from 
Heart  the  whole  Comfort  of   her  Life,  and  gives  he: 
the  Torment   imaginable:  Ufe  the  Confolations  ol  in 

this  Cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  Eafe  to  one  rn  the 
Rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  Difcouifes,  n  of 

his  Joints  tearing  afunder:    'Till  Time  has   by   D 
ted   the  Senfe  of  that  Enjoyment,  and  its   Lofs  from   I 
of  the  Ch:!d  returning    to    her  all    Reprt 

though  never  fo   n  :,   are  in  vain;     and  thei 

in  whom  the  Union    between  as  is    never  d 

A  & 
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fpend  their  Lives  in  Mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  Sorr6w 
to  their  Graves. 

§.  14.  A  Friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly 
Farther  I»-  cured  of  Madnefs  by  a  very  harfli  and  offenfive 
jiancei  of  the  Operation.  The  Gentleman,  who  was  thus  re- 
Eff.-ft  of  the  covered,  with  great  Senfe  of  Gratitude  and  Ac- 
Affoclatlon  of  khowledgment,  owned  the  Cure  all  his  Life  af- 
Jdeas.  ter,  as  the  greateft  Obligation  he  could  have  re- 

ceived ;  but  whatever  Gratitude  and  Reafon  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  Sight  of  the  Operator : 
That  Image  brought  back  with  it  the  Idea  of  that  Agony  which 
he  fuffer'd  from  his  Hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolera- 
ble for  him  to  endure. 

§.  15.  Many  Childreh  imputing  the  Pain  they  endured  at 
School  to  their  Books  they  were  corrected  for,  fo  join  thofe 
Ideas  together,  that  a  Book  becomes  their  Averfion,  and  they 
are  never  reconciled  to  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  them  all  their 
Lives  after ;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  Torment  to  them j 
which  otherwife  poffibly  they  might  have  made  the  great  Plea- 
fure  of  their  Lives.  There  are  Rooms  convenient  enoughs 
that  fome  Men  cannot  ftudy  in,  and  Faihions  of  Veflels,  which 
though  never  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  Reafon  of  fome  accidental  Ideas  which  are  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  make  them  offenfive ;  and  who  is  there  that 
hath  not  obferved  fome  Man  to  flag  at  the  Appearance,  or  in 
the  Company  of  fome  certain  Perfon,  not  otherwife  fuperior  to 
him,  but  becaufe  having  once  on  fome  Occafion  got  the  Afcen- 
dant,  the  Idea  of  Authority  and  Diftance  goes  along  with  that 
of  the  Perfon,  and  he,  that  has  been  thus  fubjecled,  is  not  a- 
ble  to  feparate  them. 

§.  1 6.  Inftances  of  thefe  Kinds  are  fo  plentiful  every  where,- 
that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleafant  Oddnefs  of 
it.  It  is  of  a  Young  Gentleman*  who  having  learnt  to  dance* 
and  that  to  great  Perfection,  there  happened  to  ftand  an  old 
Trunk  in  the  Room  where  he  learnt.  The  Idea  of  this  re- 
markable Piece  of  Houfhold- Stuff  had  fo  mixed  it  felf  with 
the  Turns  and  S:eps  of  all  his  Dances,  that  though  in  that 
Chamber  he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only 
whilft  that  Trunk  was  there,  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any 
ether  Place,  unlefsthat,  or  fome  fuch  other  Trunk,  had  its  Po- 
rtion in  the  Room.  It"  this  Srory  (hall  be  fufpedted  to  be  dref- 
fed  up  with  fome  comical  Circumftances,  a  little  beyond  pre- 
cife  Nature :  I  anfwer  for  my  folf,  that  I  had  it  fome  Years 
fince  from  a  very  fober  and  worthv  Man,  upon  his  own  Know- 
ledge, as  I  report  it ;    and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inqur-' 
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ftive  Perfons,  who  read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  Accounts, 
if  not  Examples,  of  this  Nature,  that  may  parallel,  or  at  leaft 
juftify  this. 

§.17.  Intellectual  Habits  and  Defects,  this     ///  Influence  on 
Way    contracted,  are    not  lefs   frequent    and   inteilehual 
powerful,  though  lefsobferved.  Let  the  Ideas  of  Habits. 
Eeing  and  Matter  be  ftrongly  joined  either  by 
Education  or  much  Thought,  whilft  thele  are  (till  combined  in 
the  Mind,  what  Notions,  what  Reafonings,  will  there  be  about 
feparate  Spirits  ?  Let  Cuftom,  from  the  very  Childhood,  have 
join'd  Figure  and  Shape  to  the  Idea  of  God,  and  what  Absurdi- 
ties will  that  Mind  be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Let  the  Idea  of  Infallibility  be  infeparably  join'd  to  any  Per- 
fon,  and  thefe  two  conftantly  together  poffefs  the  Mind,  and 
then  one  Body,  in  two  Places  at  once,  fhall  unexamined  be 
fwallow'd  for  a  certain  Truth,  by  an  implicit  Faith,  whenever 
that  imagined  infallible  Perfon  dictates  and  demands  AfTent 
without  Enquiry. 

§.    .  8.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  Com- 
binations of  Ideas  will  be  found   to  eftablifh  the     Obfervable  in 
irreconcileable     Oppofttion     between  different     different  Se£fs. 
Sects  of  Philofophy  and  Religion ;     for  we  can- 
not imagine  every  one  of  their   Followers  to  impofe  wilfully 
on  himfelf,     and   knowingly    refufe  Truth   offer'd     by  plain 
Reafon.     Intereft,  though    it  does   a  grat  deal   in  the  Cafe, 
yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole  Societies   of  Men  to  fo 
univerfal  a  Perverfenefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them  to  a  Man 
fhould  knowingly  maintain  Falfhood  :  Some  at  leaft  muft  be 
allow'd  to  do   what  all  pretend  to,  i.  e.    to  purfue  Truth   fin- 
cerely  ;    and   therefore  there  muft   be   fomething  that    blinds 
their  Underftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the    Falfhooa* 
of  what  they  embrace  for  real  Trtith.  That  which  thus    cap- 
tivates their  Reafons,  and  leads  Men  of  Sincerity  blindfold  for 
common  Senfe,  will,  when  examin'd,  be  found  to  be  what  we 
are    fpeaking  of  :     Some   independent  Ideas,  of  no  Alliance  to 
one   another,  are  by   Education,  Cuftom,    and    the  conftant 
Din  of  their   Party,  fo  coupled  in  their  Minds,    that  they  al- 
ways appear   there  together,  and  they   can   no    more  feparate 
them  in  their  Thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  Idea,    and 
•they  operate  as  if  they   were  fo.    This*  gives  Senfe  to  'Jargon, 
Demonftration  to  Abfurdities,    and    Confiftency  to  Nonfenfe^ 
and  is  the  Foundation  of  the  greateft,    I  had   almoft    faid,    of 
all  the  Errors  in  the  World  ;     or  if  it  does   not  reach  fo  far,  jt 
is  at  leaft  the  molt  dangerous  one,  fince,  fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  Men  from  feeing  and  examining.     When  two  Things 
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in  themfeives  disjoin'd,  appear  to  the  Sight  constantly  united* 
if  the  Eye  ftes  thefe  Things  riveted,  which  are  loofe,  where 
will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  Miftakes  that  follow  in  tv/o 
Ide^s,  that  they  have  been  accuftom'd  fo  to  join  in  their  Minds, 
as  to  fubftitue  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  without  perceiving  it  themfeives?  This,  whilft  they  are 
under  the  Deceit  of  it,  makes  them  uncapable  of  Conviction, 
and  they  applaud  themfeives  as  zealous  Champions  for  Truth, 
when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  Error  ;  and  the  Confufi- 
on  of  two  different  Ideas  which  a  cuftomary  Connexion  of 
them  in  their  Minds  hath  to  them  made  in  E-ffedt  but  one, 
fills  their  Heads  with  falfe  Views,  and  their  Reafonings  with 
falfe  Confequences. 

§.  ig.  Heaving  thus  given  an  Account  of  the 
Conduf.on.  Original,  Sorts,  and  Extent  of  our  Ideas,  with 
feveral  other  Confederations,  about  thefe  (I  know 
not  whether  I  may  fay)  Inftruments,  or  Materials  of  our 
Knowledge  ;  the  Method  I  at  firft  propofed  to  my  felf,  would 
now  require,  that  I  mould  immediately  proceed  to  fhew,  what 
Ufe  the  Underftancing  makes  of  them,  and  what  Knowledge 
we  have  by  them.  This  was  that,  which,  in  the  firft  gene- 
ral View  I  had  of  this  Subject,  was  all  that  I  thought  I  mould 
have  to  do :  But  upon  a  nearer  Approach,  I  find,  that  there 
is  fo  clofe  a  Connexion  between  Ideas  and  Words ;  and  our 
abftract.  Ideas,  and  general  Words  have  fo  conftant  a  Relation 
one  to  another,  that  it  is  impomble  to  fpeak  clearly  and  di- 
ftiniStly  of  our  Knowledge,  which  all  confifts  in  Proportions, 
without  confidering,  firft,  the  Nature,  Ufe,  and  Signification 
of  Language ;  which  therefore  muft  be  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
next  Book. 


The  End  of  the  Firjl  Volume* 


